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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

April  2, 1912. 
Resolved^  That  the  hearings  held  before  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  investigate  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  together  with  the  digest  index,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 
Attest: 

Chas.  G.  Bennett, 

Secretary, 
By  H.  M.  Eose, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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SENATOR  FROM  ILLINOIS. 


TinSSDAY,   DBCEMBEB   5,    1911. 

Senate  Office  Buildino, 

WaahMigton^  D,  O. 

The  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  Kem,  and  Lea;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy ;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  counsel  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  are,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mabdle.  We  imderstand  that  certain  witnesses  have  been  sub- 
pcenaed  at  the  request  of  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  Mr.  Hull  is  here  I  will  examine  him. 

TE8TIK0HT  OP  FEED  0.  HULL. 

Feed  G.  Hull,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Hull.  Assistant  chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  lUiujis 
Central. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  iong  have  you  been  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Hull.  Since  March  1  last. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  position  did  you  occupy  before  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  Secretary  to  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  tne  president? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you,  in  that  position,  have  to  do  with  passes  is- 
sued by  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  to  members  of  the  legislature 
in  1909? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do;  only  in  a  general 
way,  as  they  came  in  to  my  superior  for  his  approvaL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  your  superior? 

Mr.  HuLi:.  Mr.  Cowgill. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  passes  issued 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  to  members  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature during  the  early  part  or  1909? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneoy.  I  show  you  a  receipt  for  Illinois  Central  Railway 
Co.,  1909,  pass  book,  or  book  of  passes,  No,  13165.  It  has  been  marked 
"  Exhibit  1-V,  K.  F.  L.,  l(V-3-10."  On  the  back  of  it  there  are— what 
are  your  initials,  Mr.  Hull  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  F.  G. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  is  marked  "F.  G.  Hull,  Exhibit  1."  What  is  this 
card? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  a  signature  card  sent  out  with  the  pass  book 
when  it  was  isued. 

Mr.  IIanegt.  A  pass  book  issued  by  the  Illinois  Central  for  passes 
over  its  line? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  From  where  to  where?  ^ 

Mr.  Hull.  Between  stations  in  Illinois  only, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  Until  June  30,  1909— January  1  to  June  30,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  the  card  that  is  signed  by  the  man  to  whom 
f  be  book  of  coupons  is  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr.  White's  signature. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  the  card  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  card. 

Mr.  Hanect.  'That  is  the  card  sent  to  the  man  to  whom  the  passes 
are  delivered,  to  be  signed  by  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  was  returned  to  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  produced  by  you  when  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  At  the  second  Browne  trial.  I  do  not  remember  the 
date. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Then  it  was  produced  afterwards,  at  the  investigation 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  "  Chas.  A.  White  "  indicates  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  book  of  passes  No.  13165  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  show  you  a  coupon  from  book  13165.  It  has  two 
exhibit  marks  on  it.  One  is  marked  "  Defendant ;  Hull  2."  I  can 
not  decipher  the  other.  It  is  small  writing,  in  ink.  Is  that  one  of  the 
coupons  that  was  in  the  book  that  went  with  this  receipted  card  that 
I  have  just  shown  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  does  that  indicate — that  the  coupon  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir ;  it  indicates  this  particular  one  was  honored 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When? 

Mr.  Hull.  May  25, 1909. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Does  it  indicate  what  train  or  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  Train  No.  17. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  time  did  that  train  leave  Chicago  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  due  to  leave  at  10.15  p.  m. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  it  leave  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  not  there  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Huix.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Was  that  the  regular  running  time  for  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir;  the  regular  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  would  arrive  in  Spring- 
field? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  recall,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  The  conductor  is  here,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  not  seen  him.    I  ao  not  believe  he  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  conductor  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Hull.  Brown. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Hull.  His  initial  is  F.    I  do  not  know  what  his  name  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  F.  L.  Brown,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  second  initial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  you  have  in  your  hand;  and  on  the 
back  of  that  coupon  is  written  the  name  and  some  other  thinga 
What  are  they — ^what  do  they  indicate? 

Mr.  Huu^  AVhich  side  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  back  of  the  coupon. 

Mr.  Hull.  On  the  back  it  has  train  niunber,  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy. -What  is  the  train  number? 

Mr.  Hull.  Train  No.  17;  May  25,  1909;  from  Chicago  to  Spring- 
field.   Signed  *' Brown,  conductor." 

Mr.  Hlanecy.  Do  you  know  Brown's  handwriting? 

Mr.  Hull,  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  the  figures — in  indelible  pencil,  are  they  not 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  the  fibres  on  the  back  of  the  coupon  pass — ^the 
figure  "  17  "  in  the  space  for  the  train  number  and  the  figures  after 
the  printed  word  "  date,"  "  5-25,"  and  the  letters  "  Cffo  "  in  the  space 
after  the  word  "  from,"  and  the  letters  after  the  word  "  to  "  "  Spfld," 
and  the  name  "  Brown  "  just  above  the  printed  word  "  conductor  " — 
are  they  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  conductor  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  reasonably  certain  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  a  punch  through  that  coupon? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  lower  left-hand  comer? 

Mr,  Hull.  The  lower  right-hand  corner,  from  the  front  of  the 
pass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  lower  right-hand,  front.  Is  that  the  coupon 
that  went  with  the  book  that  was  receipted  for  by  this  receipt  of 
Charles  A.  White  and  numbered  13166  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  testified  in  relation  to  this  coupon  and  this 
receipt  for  the  book  of  passes  before,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  second  Browne  trial  and  again  at  the  investi- 
gation of  the  senatorial  committee  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  any  other  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  name  Charles  A.  White 
on  the  face  of  that  coupon? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  not  as  distinct  now  and  as  legible  as  it  was 
when  you  first  testified  at  the  second  Browne  trial  in  relation  to  itt 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  has  been  rubbed  some. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  k  the  same  coupon  in  relation  to  which  you  tes- 
tified at  the  second  Browne  trial  and  at  the  former  senatorial  inves- 
ti^tion  of  the  Lorimer  matter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  this  card,  this  receipt  for  the  book  of  passes, 
is  the  same  card  that  you  testified  in  relation  to  on  those  two  occa- 
sions? 

Mr.  Hull,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  in  evidence.  The  card 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Company.  1909.  No.  13165.  Where  good. 
In  Ills.    UntilJune  30, 1900.    Sign  here.    Chas.  A.  White." 

On  the  back :  "  Illinois  R.  R.  Co.  1909.  The  person  to  whom  pass 
with  nimiber  corresponding  hereon  is  issued  will  please  sign  this 
slip,  having  same  returned  to  J.  T.  Harrahan,  president,  Chi- 
cago, nis." 

The  coupon  on  the  face  reads: 

*^  Book  No.  13165.  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Good  for  one  trip  within 
the  limits  and  upon  the  conditions  named  in  covers,  when  detached 
by  conductor.  Chas."  (abbreviation  for  Charles)  ^A.  White"  (in 
pencil).     " Must  be  signed  in  presence  of  conductor." 

Across  the  left-hand  end  of  the  face  are  the  printed  words,  "  Cou- 
pon pass,  1909."  On  the  left  hand,  or  across  the  left-hand  end  of 
the  face,  "Coupon  No.  28."  On  the  back  of  the  coupon  are  these 
words: 

"Honored  for  passage  on  train  No.  17,  date  5-26-1909.  From 
Chgo.  to  Spfld.  Brown,  conductor."  On  the  left-hand  lower  comer 
are  the  printed  words  "  punch  here,"  and  then  there  is  a  punch  mark 
between  the  words  "  punch  "  and  "  here," ;  and  on  the  lower  margin  are 
the  figures  "  13"  with  a  line  under,  and  the  figure  "3  "  under  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  going  to  have  those  exhibits  marked? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

The  card  receipt  was  marked  "  Hull  Ex.  1,  M.  W.  B.,  12/5/11,*' 
and  the  coupon  was  marked  "  Hull  Ex.  2,  M.  W.  B.,  12/5/11." 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  you  were  called  as  a  witness  in  the  second 
Browne  trial  in  Chicago,  did  you  meet  George  Gloss? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  A  street  car  conductor? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  vou  called  upon  to  produce  a  number  of  coupon 
passes  with  the  name  "Charles  A.  White"  signed  on  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  About  how  many  did  you  produce  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  there  were  45. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  they  all  issued  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
Co.? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  To  whom! 
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Mr.  Hull.  Charles  A.  White. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Had  they  been  used! 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  they  were  coupons  from  a  book  or  books 
that  were  issued  to  Charles  A.  White,  and  had  been  used  for  passage 
by  somebody  using  that  name? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  they  have  upon  each  of  them  the  name, 
signed  in  pencil  or  in  ink,  "  Onarles  A.  White  "? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  recall,  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  were  you  and  George  Gloss  called  together 
with  those  coupon  passes  signed  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  identified  one  or  two  of  them  as  being  signed  by 
someone  else.    That  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  asked  to  identify  the  handwriting  of  Sid- 
ney Yarbrough,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  charged  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  bad 
written  Charles  A.  White's  name  on  several  of  the  coupon  passes 
from  the  book  numbered  13165? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  charge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  George  Gloss  testified  in  the  Browne  trial  that 
he  knew  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  called  upon  to  produce  those  40  or  45 
coupons  with  Charles  A.  White's  name  signed  to  them,  and  to  spread 
them  out  on  the  table,  and  Geor^  Gloss  was  asked  to  pick  out  of  that 
number  (about  45,  you  say)  those  that  had  upon  them  the  name 
"* Charles  A.  White"  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  a  minute.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  ought  to 
be  asked  to  tell  what  happened.  This  is  not  an  unfriendly  witness  to 
Judge  Hanecy. 

IMfr.  Hanecy.  It  has  been  gone  over  before.  I  have  not  any  ob- 
jection to  his  testifying  about  what  happened. 

The  Chaibman.  If  9ie  witness  can  tell  just  what  happened,  that 
would  be  the  better  way,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  the  course  I  was  pursuing  would  expedite 
matters  a  good  deal.    But  he  can  go  on  and  tell  what  happened. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  recall,  we  were  in  the  witness  room;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Donnell,  I  believe  it  was,  they  were  spread  out 
on  uie  table,  and  Mr.  Gloss  picked  out — I  do  not  remember  the  num- 
ber now — ^two  or  three  that  ne  said  were  signed  by  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Signed  by  whom? 

Mr.  Hull.  Signed  by  this  gentleman  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yarbrough;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  this  coupon  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  coupon,  No.  28,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  that 
Gteorge  Gloss  picked  out  as  one  of  the  number  upon  which  Sidney 
Yarbrough  wrote  the  name  "Charles  A.  White"? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Did  you  so  testify  in  the  second  Browne  trial! 
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Mr.  Hull.  That  he  did  write  on  them? 

Mr,  Hanecy.  No;  that  George  Gloss  had  picked  out  certain 
coupons  that  the  name  of  Charles  A.  White  was  written  on  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  testifying  to  that  at  the  Browne 
trial.    I  did  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  former  senatorial  committee's  hearings? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  testified  in  the  second  Browne  trial  before 
you  spread  out  these  coupon  passes  for  Gloss  to  pick  out  the  hand- 
writinff  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  on  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  before  I  testified. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  before  you  testified? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that.  Did  you  testify  first— 
that  is,  before  those  passes  were  spread  out  for  his  inspection? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir.    This  was  oef ore  I  testified. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  spread  out  the  passes,  and  Gloss  nicked  out  two 
or  three  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough,  ana  then  you  tes- 
tified after  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Who  else  was  present  when  you  spread  out 
the  coupon  passes  for  Gteorge  Gloss  to  pick  out  the  handwriting  of 
Sidney  x  ar brough  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Donnell  and  an  assistant  State's  attorney — 
I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  the  assistant  State's  attorneyfi(  who  was  con- 
ducting the  prosecution  of  the  second  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  believe  he  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  who  else? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  all  that  I  recall  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  there  were  you,  Greorge  Gloss,  P.  H.  O'Don- 
nell— who  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Browne,  was  he  not? — 
and  one  of  the  assistant  State's  attorneys  acting  with  Mr.  Wayman 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  case? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  upon  this  particular  coupon  or 
upon  any  of  the  others  that  indicated  or  that  would  or  might  indi- 
cate to  Gloss,  or  was  there  anything  said  to  George  Gloss  that  would 
indicate  to  him  which  particular  one  he  should  pick  out  when  he 
picked  out  this  one? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  no!  They  all  looked  practically  alike,  just  to 
look  at  them  spread  out.    Thejr  required  close  inspection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  indicate  in  any  way  to  George  Gloss, 
before  he  picked  out  this  particular  one,  that  this  was  the  one  that 
Sidney  Yarbrough  wrote  on? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  the  45  coupons  were  spread  out,  were  they  all 
numbered  from  book  13165? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  all  issued  to  Charles  A.  White  under  this  re- 
ceipt signed  "  Charles  A.  White  "? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  they  were  spread  out,  how  were  they  laid 
upon  the  table — with  the  face  nn?  That  is,  was  the  face  of  coupon 
No.  28,  which  has  upon  it  "Book  No.  13165"  up,  or  was  it  down? 
Was  it  in  that  shape?     [Indicating.] 
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Mr.  Hull.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  handwriting  "  Charles  A.  White "  was  exposed 
for  him  to  pick  out  the  handwriting,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Gloss  or  did  anybody  else,  before  Gloss  picked 
out  this  particular  one  as  the  one  upon  which  Sidney  Yarbrough 
had  written  the  name  "  Charles  A.  White,"  turn  it  over  to  show  what 
date  that  pass  had  been  written  on  or  that  coupon  had  been  written 
on,  or  didne  pick  it  out  just  from  looking  at  the  handwriting? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  remember,  he  just  picked  it  out  from  looking  at 
the  handwriting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  turn  it  over,  nor  did  anybody  else, 
to  find  out  the  date  on  the  back  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  know  it  if  he  did!  They  were  in  your 
custcMiy,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  date  on  the  back,  and  the  name  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  train,  and  the  name  of  the  conductor  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  George  Gloss  prior  to  the  time  he  picked  out  this  one  as 
the  one  that  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Let  me  look  at  that  one. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  was  handed  to  Senator  Kern.) 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  notice  any  difference,  yourself,  in  the 
handwriting? 

Mr.  Hull.  On  close  inspection  I  think  there  was  dissimilarity  be- 
tween this  particular  one  and  some  others  on  the  cards. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  made  close  inspection  of  those  signatures? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  when  they  were  spread  out  there  you  had 
not  noticed  any  particular  difference  in  the  signatures? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not  looked  at  them  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Oh !    You  had  not  looked  at  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  up  to  that  time. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  simply  produced  them  for  inspection? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  look  at  them  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  notice  the  difference  in  the  signatures 
then? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  difference  did  you  notice? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  I  could  describe  it,  but  you  could  see 

Senator  Jones.  Were  they  all  signed  "Chas  A.  White"? 

"Mr.  Hull.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  signed  "C.  A.  White." 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  they  were  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  most  of  them,  however,  signed  apparently 
in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  This  coupon  has,  on  the  end,  "  Coupon  No.  28.*' 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kerk.  That  is  on  the  side  that  Charles  A.  White's  name 
appears  6n.    Did  tjiat  coupon  number  appear  on  any  other  coupon! 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kerk.  These  coupons  or  passes,  as  you  call  them,  were 
issued  in  book  form  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  coupons  to  a  book? 

Mr.  Hull.  Fort^-eight. 

Senator  EIern.  Were  they  numbered  from  1  to  48? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  on  the  first  there  would  be  printed,  on  the 
end  "No.  1"? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  second  there  would  be  printed,  on  the  end, 
**  No.  2 ; "  and  so  on,  consecutively,  down  to  No.  48  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  This  one  having  printed  upon  it "  Coupon  No.  28  ^? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  this  was  laid  down  before  Gloss  all  he  could 
see  was  what  was  on  the  side  of  the  coupon  bearing  White's  name? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  And  that  would  show  that  it  was  Book  No.  13165, 
and  it  would  also  show  distinctly  that  it  was  coupon  No.  28 ;  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  was  the  attorney 
for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  until 

Senator  Keen.  You  never  saw  him  until  he  came  in  the  witness 
rocm  that  dav  to  have  this  writing  identified? 

Mr  Hi3LL.  ^o,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  whether  Gloss  had  seen  OT>onnell 
before  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Keen.  Were  these  pass  books  issued  generally  to  the 
membei's  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1909? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kfrn.  Was  more  than  one  book  issued  to  any  one  member 
during  the  session? 

Mr.  Huix.  T  do  not  recall  now.    It  was  not  the  practice,  though. 

Senator  Kern.  That  would  be  48  rides  that  each  member  was  en- 
titled to? 

Mr.  HuTJU  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  I^jbrn.  Suppose  he  used  up  his  book,  and  applied  for  an- 
other book,  would  he  receive  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Keen.  The  Illinois  Central  road  yielded  to  the  legislators 
everything  they  demanded  in  the  way  of  passes? 

Mr.  Hull,  I  would  not  put  it  that  way ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  So  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  ever  know  one  to  be  "  turned  down  ^  while 
the  legislature  was  in  session? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  heard  of  books  being  taken  up. 
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Senator  Ejsrn.  You  have  heard  of  books  beinj^  taken  up  when 
found  in  the  pc^session  of  someone  else  than  the  legitimate  holder} 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Sei*ator  Kbbn.  These  coupon  books  were  in  general  use  amongst 
members  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  general." 

Senator  Kerk.  Were  they  issued  generally  to  members  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Flbtcheb.  Were  they  issued  on  request,  or  volimtarilyl 

Mr.  Hull.  Upon  request. 

Senator  Kern.  1  understand  from  your  former  testimony  that  a 
member  of  the  legislature  desiring  a  pass  or  a  book  of  passes  would 
make  application  to  the  proper  district  attorney,  and  the  district 
attorney  would  send  in  the  request  to  the  officers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  the  way  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  K^ern.  So  that  in  case  of  members  of  the  le^Iature,  the 
district  attornev  of  the  railroad  company  at  Springfield,  as  a  rule, 
would  send  in  the  request  for  the  passes? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir.  No;  the  district  attorney  at  Chicago.  •  There 
is  no  district  attorney  at  Springfield. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  there  only  one  district  attorney  for  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  are  two. 

Senator  Kern.  From  what  .district  attorney  did  these  requests 
come  for  passes  that  were  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  all  came  from  the  district  attorney  at  Chicago,  as 
I  recall. 

Senator  Kern.  AU  of  them  so  far  as  you  know? 

Ifc.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  who  was  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  J.  G.  Drennan. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  it  was  at  the  c^cial  request  of  Mr.  Drennan, 
so  far  as  you  know,  that  all  passes  were  issued  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  the  members  of  the  legislature  know 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  district  attorney? 

lir.  Hull.  T  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  how  that  informaticm  was  con- 
veyed to  them? 

ilr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not  ever  get  reouests  directly  from  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  to  the  company  for  tnese  passes? 

Mr.  Hull.  nTiy,  I  think  we  have  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  issue  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  We  referred  them  to  Mr.  Drennan  first 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Drennan  first 
for  report? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  Why  did  you  do  that! 
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Mr.  Hull.  That  has  always  been  the  practice.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  established. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  what  they  would  expect  Mr.  Dren- 
nan  to  do? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Somebody  would  have  to  identify  the  man  who  made 
upplication  for  the  pass  iJef ore  he  got  it,  would  he  not  ? 
.   Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  that  the  reason  the  parties  were  referred 
to  Mr.  Drennan — to  identify  them  as  bein^  the  men  who  had  applied 
for  the  passes,  or  were  applying  for  them? 

Mr.  HrnsL.  That  is  the  way  the  matter  had  always  been  handled. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was  established. 

Senator  Kern.  These  men  did  not  appear  in  person  for  their 
passes,  did  they,  at  the  general  oflSce  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hull.  Frequently ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  But,  as  a  rule,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  as  a  rule;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  As  a  rule  they  were  sent  by  mail,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  On  Mr.  Drennan's  request? 

iSi.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  by  your  answer  to  Judge  Hanecy 
that  all  Mr.  Drennan  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  identify  these 
members? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  would  have  to  be  some  means  of  identification. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  whether  you 
meant  to  reply  to  Judge  Hanecy  that  when  a  member  would  send 
directly  to  the  company  for  a  pass,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Drennan,  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  identify  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  would  either  approve  or  disapprove  the  request. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  vou  know  what  was  expected  of  Mr.  Drennan 
in  a  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  answers  it,  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hull,  would  the  number  "  28,''  being  the  num- 
ber of  the  coupon,  in  any  way  indicate  what  the  date  was  on  which 
that  coiipon  was  used? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  number  "28"  was  the  serial  number  of  that 
coupon  in  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  book  was  issued  when  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  HtTLL.  It  was  issued  January  1,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  if  the  member  who  received  that  book  13165 
wanted  to,  he  might  use  28  or  30  of  the  coupons  in  10  days  or  less 
than  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  he  rode  over  the  road  in  any  direction  that  num- 
ber of  times? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  would  be  possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  So  that  he  might  get  to  number  28  within 
10  davs  after  he  had  received  the  book,  or  within  10  days  after  the 
1st  of  January? 
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Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kkrn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  member  got  the  book  on 
the  1st  of  January,  or  is  that  just  the  date  the  book  bears? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  the  date  it  bears. 

Senator  Kern.  Suppose  the  member  did  not  apply  for  a  pass  until 
the  1st  of  April ;  the  oook  would  still  be  dated  tiie  1st  of  January, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  when  this  book  was  issued  to  Charles 
A.  White? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Another  question:  Before  you  turned  over  these 
coupons  to  Mr.  Gloss  for  examination,  had  anybody  examined  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  or  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  said,  "  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

Senator  B[ern.  "Wnere  had  they  been? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  had  been  in  our  office  in  the  vault. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  in  your  immediate  custody,  or  in  the 
custody  of  others  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Hull.  In  the  custody  of  others. 

Senator  Kern.  In  whose  custody  had  they  been? 

Mr.  Hull.  In  the  custody  of  the  pass  clerk. 

Senator  Ejirn.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  O'Donnell  had  been 
there  to  look  up  the  evidence  in  the  case — ^to  look  over  these  passes 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  of  value  there  for  him  or  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  If  he  had  I  did  not  see  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  heard  of  his  being  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  had  been  there  or 
not? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  O'Donnell  knew  that 
the  coupon  bearing  on  its  face  No.  28  was  the  coupon  that  had 
"May  25"  on  the  back  of  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  himself  had 
seen  the  back  of  the  coupon  before  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  O'Donnell  had  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Gloss  before  he  picked  it  out  in  the  witness  room? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  or  did  anybody  connected  with  the 
Illinois  Central  road,  or  anybody  else,  so  far  as  you  know,  know  who 
wrote  the  name  "  Charles  A.  White  "  on  the  face  of  coupon  No.  28 
until  George  Gloss  picked  it  out  in  the  jury  room  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sit. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  And  up  to  that  time  you  supposed  that  the  name 
"Charles  A.  White"  was  written  by  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  there  anything  said  or  done,  or  indicated 
in  any  way,  directly  or  remotely,  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  or  anybody 
else  mew  that  No.  28  had  the  name  "  Charles  A.  White"  on  the  face 
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of  it,  written  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough,  until  it  was 
pointed  out  there  hj  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  Mr.  O'Donnell  did  not  know  that! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  mean  to  say  he  did  not  so  far  as  I  knew. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  far  as  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  far  as  I  mow. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  charge  of  these  coupons! 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  had  charge  of  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  pass  clerk,  whose  name  was  Lauder. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  if  anybody  had  come  and  looked  over  these 
coupons,  you  would  not  have  known  it  beforehand  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  known  whether  Mr.  O'Donnell  did  or 
not?  , 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know  wh^her  Mr.  Drennan  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  who  examined 
them  before  they  were  brought  out? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybodysay  or  indicate  in  any 
way  that  the  handwriting  "Charles  A.  White,"  on  the  face  of 
coupon  28,  was  written  by  Sidney  Yarbrough  until  George  Gloss 
pointed  it  out  there  in  the  jury  room,  during  the  second  Browne 
trial? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanect.  There  was  one,  and  you  think  possibly  two  others 
that  George  Gloss  had  picked  out  of  the  45  or  more  upon  which 
was  written  the  name  "Charles  A.  White,"  in  the  handwriting  of 
Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  recall  now  two  or  three  were  picked  out.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Marble.  During  the  year  1909,  what  was  your  position,  Mr. 
HuU? 

Mr.  Hull.  Secretary  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  chief  clerk  have  the  custody  of  these  pass 
records? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  had  charge  of  the  issuing  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  have  custody  of  the  returned  used  passes? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  No^sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  relationship  did  you  have  to  these  used  coupons 
when  they  were  returned  to  the  Illinois  Central  office? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not  see  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  duty  whatever  to  perform  with  re- 
gard to  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MarbtiW.  Were  they  in  your  custody! 
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Mr.  Hui-L.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jokes.  If  anybody  wanted  to  see  them,  would  they  have 
to  say  anything  to  you  about  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  would  have  authority  to  authorize  them  to  be 
examined  by  anybody? 

Mr.  HuLU  The  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Marble.  Has  anybody  ever  explained  tOx  vou  why  you  were 
the  person  selected  to  produce  them,  instead  of  the  person  in  whose 
final  custody  they  were? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  person  would  know  who  had  examined  them,  if 
they  had  been  examined  previously  to  the  time  you  produced  them, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  tell  you  why  I  was  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Who  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Cowgill,  chief  clerk,  was  subpoenaed,  and  he  was  a 
witness  in  another  case,  and  he  sent  me. 

Mr.  Mabble.  As  far  as  you  know  you  were  selected,  then,  by  Mr. 
Cowgill? 

Mr.  HuLU  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  did  you  first  see  this  coupon? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  saw  it  before  I  went  to  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 
I  did  not  look  at  this  particular  one.  I  lodged  them  over  to  see  that 
I  had  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  got  to  the  Criminal  Courts  Building,  to 
wh(Hn  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  To  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  whom  did  you  first  show  these  passes  I 

Mr.  Hull.  To  him. 

Mr.  Mabble.  To  Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  HuLU  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  glance  through  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do^ot  think  he  did.    He  just  asked  me  if  I  had  them. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  take  them  in  his  hand  and  look  at  them  I 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  show  them  to  himt 

Mr.  Hull.  I  told  him  I  had  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  that  is  all  you  told  him! 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  it  in  mind  that  there  was  to  be  an 
identification  of  a  certain  pass  as  separate  from  the  rest  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  had  seen  something  in  the  paper  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  you  watching  closely  to  see  what  took  place, 
and  to  see  if  one  was  picked  out  fliat  it  was  picked  out  under  test 
conditions,  paying  particular  attention  to  what  happened? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  passes  all  the  time  that 
they  were  being  spread  out  and  looked  at  by  other  people? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  standing  right  there  watching! 
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Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  observing  closely,  so  that  you  could  say 
whether  or  not  anyone  there  picked  out  one  of  the  passes  and 
turned  it  over  and  looked  at  the  back? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  it  in  mind  that  you  should  observe 
closely  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  handed  you  this  batch  of  coupons? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  pass  clerk. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Hull.  His  name  is  Lauder. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he  handed  them 
to  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  said :  "  I  understand  you  are  goin^  over  to  testify 
and  here  is  what  you  want/'  or  something  to  that  effect 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  all  he  said? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  he  know  what  you  wanted! 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  indicated  on  the  subpoena. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  the  subpoena  served  on  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  served  on  Mr.  Cowgill. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  he  taken  it  to  Mr.  Lauder? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  evidently  had;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  supposed  he  had? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.    He  evidently  told  him  to  get  them  out 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  apparently  familiar  with  what  was  de- 
sired? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was;  yes,  sir;  after  Mr.  Cowgill  was.  It  was  changed 
to  my  name. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  subpoenaed  from  your  office! 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  subpoena  was  served  directly  upon  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Cowgill  change  that  subpoena? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  it  was  changed  by  the  gentleman  who  served  it. 
I  do  not  remember  who  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  What  trial  was  that?  The  first  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  or  the  second? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  second. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  afterwards,  you  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kebn.  I  mean  the  previous  hearing  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  with  th^se  cou- 
pons, was  anyone  present,  other  than  you  and  Mr.  O'Donnell,  when 
you  first  told  him  you  had  been  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  not;  no^  sir.    I  met  him  out  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  your  entire  conversation  had  in  the  hall? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Masblb.  Are  you  sure! 

Mr.  HuiiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MarbTjB.  Did  you  not  show  him  those  coupons  then  at  that 
time  and  show  him  this  one  in  particular,  so  that  he  saw  it  indi- 
vidually? 

Mr.  Hull.  No.  sir.    I  did  not  know  anything  about  this  one  then. 

Mr.  Marblb.  You  say  that  you  did  not  show  him  these  coupons 
separately,  one  from  another? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  said,  as  I  remember  it.  he  asked  if  I  had  those  cou- 

Eons  that  were  mentioned  on  the  suopoena,  and  I  said:  ^^Yes;  I 
ave.'' 

Mr.  Marblb.  But  you  did  not  show  them  to  himt 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  he  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Marblb.  Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  show  them  to  him  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  my  recollection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  first  produced  them  and  spread  them  out, 
there  were  other  persons  than  Mr.  O'Donnell  present?  Is  that  your 
repW? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbljb.  Referring  to  your  testimony  in  the  second  Lee  O^eil 
Browne  trial,  on  page  1088,  I  read  you  from  the  questions  and 
answers.     You  were  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  O'Donnell : 

"Mr.  O'Donnell.  Who  was  the  first  man  or  person  to  whom  you 
showed  that  card  now  in  your  hand  or  that  coupon  now  in  your  hand? 

"A.  I  showed  it  to  you  yesterday  afternoon." 

Was  that  question  put  to  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Hull.  Was  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial? 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  on  the  27th  of  August,  1910,  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  it  indicates  that  you  had  testified  previously. 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  testified  the  previous  aftemon.  I  may  be  wrong. 
As  I  said,  as  I  recall,  I  did  not  show  them  to  him.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  the  record  shows  this  was 
on  the  second  day  of  this  witness's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Evidently;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  witness  said  that  he  testified  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  date  when  this  question  was  asked. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  question  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  : 

"Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  or  person  to  whom  you  showed  that 
card  now  in  your  hand  or  that  coupon  now  in  your  hand? 

"A.  I  showed  it  to  you  yesterday  afternoon." 

Was  that  question  asked,  and  di3  you  so  answer  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  now.    It  was  two  years  aga 

Mr.  Marble.  The  next  questions  and  answers  are : 

"Q.  In  this  building? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q,  Did  you  then,  at  the  same  time,  did  you  show  me  the  cards 
signed  *  Charles  A.  White'  and  the  other  some  forty  coupons? 

"A.  Yes,  sir;  showed  them  all  to  you  at  the  same  time* 

^  Q.  Showed  them  all  to  me  at  the  same  timet 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Mr.  OTJoNNBLL.  That  is  all." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer  themt 

Mr.  Hull.  They  mav  have  been.    I  can  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  do  you  say  now  as  to  the  fact? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  say  now,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  may  have  shown 
them  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  when  they  were  shown  in  the  jury  room  the 
day  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  Judge,  I  think  I  should  be  allowed  to  examine  this 
witness  without  suggestions  from  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  question  asked  of  the  witness  is,  if  I  must  read 
it  again : 

"Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  or  person  to  whom  you  showed  that 
card  now  in  your  hand  or  that  coupon  now  in  your  hand?  ^ 

And  the  answer,  to  which  I  direct  attention,  is: 

"A.  I  showed  it  to  you  yesterday  afternoon." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  he  explained  right  after  that  "  with  forty- 
odd  others." 

Mr.  M.ARBLB.  Are  you  now  sure  that  those  were  not  seen  separately 
by  Mr.  O'Donnell  at  that  time  when  you  saw  him  alone,  as  you  have 
just  testified? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  saw  Mr.  O'Donnell  just  a  few 

Mr.  Marble.  Answer  my  question,  please. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer  the  q^uestion  and  then  explain. 

(By  request  the  reporter  read  the  pendmg  question,  as  follows:) 

"  Q.  Are  you  now  sure  that  those  were  not  seen  separately  by  Mr. 
O'Donnell  at  that  time  when  you  saw  him  alone,  as  you  have  just 
testified?" 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  not  sure ;  no.^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  counsel  to  trick 
or  trap  the  witness,  but  he  has  not  said  that  he  showed  them  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell  alone. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  the  last  10  minutes  he  has  testified  that  he  met 
Mr.  O'Donnell  and  that  there  was  no  one  else  present  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  he  did  not  r^nember  to  have 
shown  them  to  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Marble's  question  is  clearly  a  trick  or  a 
trap,  without  intending  to  have  it  so  on  his  part,  because  you  will 
remember  that  he  reads  the  testimony  where  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  who  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  showed  that  card,  and  the 
witness  said,  "  To  you,"  but  he  did  not  say  that  there  were  not  the 
other  assistant  State's  attomev  and  Mr.  Gloss  there.  He  does  ex- 
plain immediately  after  that  that  he  showed  them  to  Mr.  O'Donnell 
with  forty-odd  others  at  the  same  time  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now  coimsel  segregates  that  first  question  and  wants 
to  have  it  inferred  that  he  showed  these  coupons  to  Mr.  O'Donnell 
alone  when  nobody  else  was  present  or  that  he  showed  him  this  par- 
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ticular  one  alone,  when  the  two  or  three  questions  and  answers  taken 
together  show  what  the  real  facts  are, 

Mr.  Marble.  I  submit  that  I  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  the  witness  if  he  were  sure  that  he 
did  not,  when  he  met  Mr.  O'Donnell  alone,  as  he  just  testified,  in  the 
hall,  show  him  these  coupons  separateljr  and  individually,  so  that 
he  saw  one  separate  from  the  other.    It  is  a  perfectly  fair  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  witness  understood  it,  he  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  question  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  Hanrct.  Yes;  of  course  it  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  to  this  other  card  that  has  been  shown  to  you, 
where  did  you  get  that  when  you  produced  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  with  the  other  coupons. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where? 

Mr.  Huix.  In  our  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  what  place  in  the  office  was  itt 

Mr.  Hull.  In  a  sort  of  a  vault-like  affair. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  a  vault? 

Mr.  Hull.  You  could  hardly  call  it  a  vault.  It  was  under  lock 
and  key.  You  could  hardly  say  it  was  a  vault  It  was  more  a  kind 
of  cupboard. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  a  wooden  cupboard? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marblb.  Who  had  the  keys  to  that  cupboard  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Hull.  This  pass  clerk  I  mentioned  and  the  chief  clerk  are  all 
that  I  know  of.    I  did  not  have  one. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  the  proper  place  for  this  identification 
card  to  be? 
•Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  the  returned  coupons? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  identification  card, 
and  why  was  it  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  Those  coupons  are  checked  up  with  the  signatures 
when  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Marble.  One  by  one,  as  they  come  in,  the  coupons  are  com- 
pared with  the  signature  to  make  sure  that  the  si^ature  on  the 
coupon  compares  with  the  signature  on  the  identification  card? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  if  a  signature  comes  in  on  a  coupon  which  is 
different  from  the  signature  on  the  identification  cara,  then  it  is 
somebody's  business  to  see  that  the  book  is  taken  up  the  next  time 
it  is  presented  for  passage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  is  freauently  done,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  it  has  been  aone. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  passes  of  members  of  the  legislature  have  been 
taken  up? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  presented  with  the  wrcmg  signature  on  the 
coupon?    Is  that  righti 
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Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  recall  particular  instances,  but  they  certainly 
have, 

Mr.  Mabble.  Who  was  the  clerk  in  that  office  whose  duty  it  was 
to  compare  the  signature  on  the  coupon  with  the  signature  on  the 
card  to  see  that  the  two  agreed  1 

Mr.  Hull.  His  name  was  Farley. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  the  practice  and  the  rule  and  the  order  as 
to  him? 

Mr.  Hull,  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  the  comparison  should  be  made,  coupon  by 
coupon,  to  see  that  the  uasses  were  not  being  used  by  a  person  other 
than  the  one  who  si^ea  the  identiiScation  card?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Drennan's  office  could  have  access  to  these  cards, 
could  it  not,  without  any  information  of  that  fact  coming  to  vou? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Drennan  would  certainly  have  to  ask  somebody 
to  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  would  not  have  to  ask  you,  would  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  would  not  have  to  ask  anyone  who  would  report 
the  fact  to  you,  would  he? 

Ifr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  So  that  he  could  get  them  whenever  he  wanted  to, 
without  any  knowledge  of  that  fact  coming  to  you,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  could;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Or  anyone  in  his  office  could  get  them,  without  in- 
formation of  that  fact  coming  to  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  it  might  be  done,  and  I  would  not  hear  of  it. 

Senator  Fletcheb.  Has  it  not  appeared  somewhere,  Mr.  Marble, 
that  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  White's  passes  were  used  by  Mr. 
Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  White  admitted  it^  and  so  did  Mr.  Yarbrough. 
Mr.  White  admits  that  he  did  not  sign  "Charles  A.  White"  to 
that  coupon.    He  testified  to  that,  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Mabble.  My  memory  is  that  Mr.  White  says  the  Chicago  ft 
Alton  pass  was  used  b^  Yarbrough,  but  he  testified  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  his  Illinois  Central  pass  had  not  been  used  by  Yar- 
brough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  testify  here 
that  that  name,  "  Charles  A.  White,"  to  that  coupon  was  not  signed 
by  him,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Charles  A.  White  testified  that  the  writing  on 
the  front  of  this  coupon  was  not  his  handwriting  as  it  appears  now. 
He  also  testified  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  larbrough's 
handwriting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whose  it  was. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  your  contention  that  Mr.  White  rode  on 
that  pass,  is  it,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  Oh,  no,  sir.    He  disclaims  that  signature. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  he  say  he  was  aware  of  anybody  else  using 
the  pass  besides  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  testified  that  his  Illinois  Central  pass  had  been 
loaned  to  Browne  and  Wilson  and  Michael  Giblin,  but  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  had  not  been  loaned  to  the  Yarbrougha 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  testify  that  any  of  those  people  had 
ridden  cm  the  passes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  No.    He  said  his  passes  had  been  loaned  to  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  testify  that  the  Yarbroughs  had  ridden  on 
his  passes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  on  the  Illinois  Central  pass,  Judge;  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  pass,  which  did  not  require  a  signature  at  the  time 
it  was  used. 

Where  are  the  other  coupons,  Mr.  Hull,  which  you  produced  at 
the  State's  attorney's  oflBce  that  day,  or  at  the  trial  court,  and  pro- 
duced in  evidence! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  not  produced  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Mabble.  They  were  marked  for  identification — all  of  them. 
Thev  were  produced  by  you  on  the  stand,  were  tiiey  not,  Mr.  Hull! 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  produced  all  these  in  court,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  recall,  I  did;  yes.  I  had  them  all  when  I  went 
on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Where  are  they  now! 

Mr.  Hull.  They  are  up  in  the  criminal  court,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  take  them  back  with  you  i 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  know  where  these  that  have  been  shown  you 
here  to-day  have  been  since  that  time ! 

Mr.  Hull.  Those  were  marked  for  identification  in  the  criminal 
court 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  where  they  have 
been  since  that  time! 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  i  ou  do  not  know  anything  about  where  are  the  other 
coupons  which  you  took  into  court  that  day! 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  had  those  two  since  the  hearing  before  the 
other  senatorial  committee,  but  not  before  that. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  more  than  one  such  coupon  book  issued  to 
Mr.  Charles  A.  White  that  year! 
.  Mr.  Hull.  As  I  remember  now,  there  was  just  the  one. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  applications  for  passes 
made  by  members  of  the  legislature! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  seen  them ;  yes,  sir.  In  fact,  I  saw  pretty  nearly 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  was  it!  You  were  subpoenaed  in  the  second 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  on  the  26th  of  August,  1910,  at  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  you  not! 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  about  1,  as  I  remember.  I  had  a  very  short  time 
to  get  over  there. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  this  coupon  purports  to  have  been  used  in  May^ 
1909 — about  a  year  and  three  months  previously! 

Mr.  Hull.  Was  the  second  trial  in  1910! 

Mr.  Mabble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  during  that  year  and  three  months,  and  during 
all  the  past  time,  you  never  had  seen  that  coupon! 
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Mr.  Huix.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  are  wholly  unable  to  testify  whether  it 
was  in  the  same  shape  with  regard  to  simature,  date,  and  every- 
thing else  when  you  took  it  to  the  Criminiu  Courts  Building  that  it 
was  m  when  it  was  first  turned  in  to  the  files  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  no  information  at  all  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  had  not  seen  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  know  that  the  handwriting  on  the  back  of 
it — the  date,  the  number  of  the  train,  and  the  name  "  Brown  " — 
was  written  by  the  conductor.  Brown,  that  went  out  from  Chicago 
on  train  No.  It  on  the  night  of  May  25,  1909,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  I  am  familiar  with  his  handwriting. 

SenatcH*  Jones.  That  is  all — simply  because  of  the  handwriting? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  anybo4y  imitated  his 
handwriting  or  not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  might,  but  it  is  not  likely. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  are  testifying  now  that  you  know  he  put 
it  on  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  I  said  before,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was 
his  writing. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  of  course. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  want  to  be  understood  in  tiiat  way,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  assume  it  was  put  on  there  by  Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  At  the  date  that  purports  to  be  on  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  was. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  you  did  not  see  him  put  it  on  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  could  not  say  positively ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  do  not  Imow  whether  it  could  not  have 
been  put  on  by  him  at  some  other  date  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  might  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  by  someone  else  imitating  his  handwriting? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  might  nave  been. 

Senator  Kern.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  you  before  about 
this  train.    What  time  did  you  say  this  train  left  Chicago — at  1.16? 

Mr.  Hull.  10.15  at  niffht. 

Senator  Kern.  At  night? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  it  arrived  in  Springfield  at  four  something  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  Hull.  About  4  o'clock. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  there  trains  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
that  run  between  Chicago  and  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  there  any  other  road  besides  those  two  that  mns 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield  ? 
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Mr.  Hull.  I  think  the  Wabash  runs  a  Springfield  connection  via 
Decatur.    I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  EIern.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  run  through  cars  or 
not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  the  date  on  the  pass  be  indicative  of  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Springfield  or  the  time  of  the 
starting  of  the  train  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  time  of  the  starting  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  car  is  switched  off  on  a  side  track?  That  fa, 
the  sleeper  that  goes  to  Springfield,  known  as  the  Springfield  car,  is 
switchea  off  on  a  side  track  and  remains  there  until  the  people  want 
to  get  out  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  does  not  go  right  on,  and  the  people  on  the  car 
do  not  have  to  get  off  at  4  o'clock  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  it  is  cut  off  at  Springfield. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  cut  off  at  Springfield  and  remains  there  on  a 
side  track? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  you  have  covered  this  point,  but,  to  be  sure, 
let  me  ask  you  this :  Keierring  to  this  number,  28,  appearing  on  the 
face  of  this  pass,  that  number  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  any 
other  coupon  that  you  produced  that  day,  did  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  if  any  person  had  been  told  that  the  coiipon  used 
or  purporting  to  have  been  used  on  Majr  25,  1909,  was  No.  28  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  selecting  that  particular  coupon, 
even  though  the  date  had  not  been  exposed  to  him,  would  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  could  very  easily  do  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  was  no  possibility  of  making  a  mistake,  because 
no  other  coupon  was  numbered  28  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  right?  There  was  no  possibility  of  a  mis- 
take? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  are  numbered  from  1  to  48. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  there  was  only  one  No.  28? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  were  numbered  from  1  to  48.  There  was  only 
one  28. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  the  man  who  picked  it  out  would  have  to  know 
that  the  name  of  Charles  A.  White  was  written  there  by  Sidney 
Yarbrough,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  know  that,  and  nobody  else  knew 
that  so  far  as  you  knew,  until  George  Gloss  identified  that  one  and 
one  or  two  others  as  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  George  Gloss  never  saw  that  coupon  or  any 
of  the  other  44  which  you  produced  there  that  day  until  you  spread 
them  out  on  the  table,  so  far  as  you  knew,  did  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  nobody  else  had  identified  that  name  of  Charles 
A.  White  as  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  imtil 
that  time,  so  far  as  you  knew,  had  they? 
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Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all.  I  wish  you  would  see  if  you  can  locate 
Mr.  Brown,  the  conductor  of  train  No.  17,  at  any  place  in  the  city 
while  you  are  here. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understood  he  was  subpoenaed  for  to-day.  He  may 
be  in  the  city. 

Senator  Gamble.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  sergeant-at-arms  reported  to  me  in  Chicago 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  serve  anybody  for  to-day  except  Mr. 
Hull  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  conductor  of  the  train. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  ready  for  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  how  many  he  has  served  since,  Sen- 
ator Jones,  but  I  understand  George  Gloss,  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss,  William 
Sturmer,  Fred  Zentner,  and  E.  J.  Bcdl  were  subpoenaed  for  to-mor- 
row, the  6th. 

Senator  Jones.  I  simply  want  to  say,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  I  should  like  to  have  counsel  see,  when  we  have  these 
meetings,  that  we  have  enough  witnesses  to  keep  the  time  occupied 
so  as  to  carry  it  through  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suggested  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  that  he  summon 
all  of  them  for  the  earliest  day  he  could  so  that  we  would  have  them 
lap  over  and  have  a  surplus  waiting.  I  thought  the  Government 
could  a  great  deal  better  afford  to  pay  $3  a  day  for  witnesses  than  to 
keep  this  committee  waiting. 

Senator  Jones.  This  is  as  far  as  you  can  go  to-day? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  that  I  mow  about. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  names  of  the  witnesses  all  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  Judge  Hanecy?  Have  they  all  been 
sunmioned  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  me  on  Saturday  that  he  had  not  summoned 
all,  but  that  he  had  telegraphed  for  some.  I  went  over  the  list  with 
him  and  told  him  some  that  I  thought  he  could  ^et  by  tele^aph  or 
telephone.  I  went  over  that  list  carefully  with  him  so  that  lie  could 
get  more  in  that  way.    I  gave  him  a  list  of  29  witnesses. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  completes  the  witnesses,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  will  not  say  that.  I  gave  him  that  number 
in  a  hurry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  asked  seriously? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  I  did  not  know  how  many  witnesses  there 
were. 

Senator  Gambia.  That  was  not  the  result  of  a  careful  going  over 
of  the  list? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.    T  want  to  be  plainly  understood. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  was  simoly  preliminary? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  not  Ukc  to  answer  that  question  so  as  to 
terrorize  anybody;  but  1  am  eliminating  every  witness  I  can.  If  I 
Imew  just  what  you  gentlemen  were  thinking  about,  I  would  know 
what  witnesses  to  leave  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  are  thinking  about  getting  through  if  we 
can. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  I  knew  you  were  going  to  get  through  the  right 
way,  I  would  be  able  to  shorten  it  very  much.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairbcan.  You  have  gone  as  far  as  possible  to-day,  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn,  then,  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  December  6, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEHBEB  6,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman).  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  Kern,  and  Lea;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy ;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

TESTIMONT  OF  FEED  L.  BEOWN. 

Fred  L.  Brown,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  a  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  running  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Diamond 
Special  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  That  is  what  it  was  then 
(^led.    It  is  not  called  that  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  ran  from  Chicago  to  and  through  Spring- 
field? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  number  of  that  train? 

Mr.  Brown.  17  and  18. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  run  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  and 
through  that  town,  to  the  end  of  your  route,  leaving  Chicago  on  the 
evening  of  May  25,  1909? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wnat  train  was  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Number  17. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  show  you  coupon  No.  28,  from  book  No.  13165,  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  for  the  year  1909,.  and  ask  you 
whether  you  have  ever  seen  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Brown  (after  examining).    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  May  25,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wnere? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  received  this  ticket  in  Chicago  for  a  passenger  from 
Chicago  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  train? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  17,  the  Diamond  Special. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Leaving  Chicago  at  what  time! 

Mr.  Brown.  At  that  time  we  left  at  10.15. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  And  arriving  in  Springfield,  111.,  when! 

Mr.  Brown.  Four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  next  morning? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  morning  of  May  26? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  left  Chicago  at  10.15  p.  m. 

Mr.  Brown.  On  the  25th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  25th? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  coupon  No.  28? 

Mr.  Brown  (after  examiniiig).  That  has  been  kind  of  tampered 
with.    It  is  supposed  to  be  C. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Brown.  C.  A.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chas.  A.,  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  has  been  rubbed  off. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  sir.  Did  you  get  it  from  somebody  on  the  train 
or  at  some  other  place? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  He  took  the  train  at  Chicago;  he  had  lower 
berth  13,  car  No.  3. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Bymy  own  figures  on  that  ticket. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  those  figures  that  indicate  that  the  pas- 
senger who  rode  on  that  pass  had  lower  13  berth  in  car  3  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Those  are  my  figures  right  in  here  [indicating].  That 
is  what  I  had  for  my  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is 

Mr.  Brown.  Thirteen  is  the  lower  berth,  and  below  that  is  3,  and 
that  was  the  number  of  the  car  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  on  the  back  part  of  the  pass? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  pass  upon  which  you  wrote.  There  are  in  the 
lower  margin  the  figures  13,  with  a  line  under  them,  and  then  3, 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  put  those  figures  in  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Brown.  Probably  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  9.30 ;  just  before 
the  train  starts ;  I  can  not  say  exactly  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  took  up  the  coupon? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  done  most  generally  before  the  passen- 
ger gets  on,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  we  wait  until  the  train  starts,  and 
we  take  them  up  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  bv  "  take  them  up  "  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  get  on  my  car.  i  ou  say :  "  I  want  to  go  to  bed. 
Will  you  take  mv  ticKct,  please?  "    I  say.  "  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  before  the  passenger  gets  into  his  berth? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  before  he  gets  on  the  train! 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  make  any  of  the  figures  or  do  any  of  the 
writing  on  that  coupon  28? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  everything  on  the  back  part  of  the  coup<HL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Brown.  "Train  No.  17;  date  5/25,  from  Chicago  to  Spring- 
field.   Brown." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  tell  what  is  in  your 
handwriting. 

Mr.  Brown.  Everything  is  in  my  handwriting  from  here  [indi- 
cating] way  down  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  the  stenoffrapher  does  not  know  what  is  in  print 
and  what  is  in  writing.  Tell  us  what  figures  you  made  there  and 
what  letters  you  wrote  thei-e. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  says  all  the  writing  is  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Hanect.  All  that  writing  on  the  back  is  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  except  what  is  down  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  "  Hiill.''  That  is  the  exhibit  mark  made  by 
the  stenographer.    When  did  you  make  that  writing? 

Mr.  Brown.  After  the  train  started.  It  might  nave  been  10  or 
10.30  o'clock  in  the  evening.    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  you  did  it  on  the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Ihe  evening  of  May  25, 1909. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  have  a  punch? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  A  conductor's  punch? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  there  any  other  punch  like  yours  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  system. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  the  Illinois  Central  at  that  time  have  punches 
alike 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  the  poss(»ssion  of  two  different  men? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Or  accessible  to  two  different  men? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  I  always  take  my  punch  out  with  me  and 
bring  it  home  with  me.  That  was  my  punch  then.  I  have  another 
one  now. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  between  the  words 
"  punch  D  here,"  seems  to  be  a  punch  mark. 

Afr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Whose  punch  mark  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  mine ;  the  punch  that  I  used  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  made  with  your  punch  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  by  whose  hand  was  the  punch  manipulated? 

Mr.  Brown.  By  my  right  hand,  sin. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  was  your  hand? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  at  the  time  I  took  up  the  tickets. 

Mr.  Hanect.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  On  train  17! 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  ar;  on  train  17, 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  have  the  man  from  whom  you  took  this  pass 
sifm  his  name  on  the  pass  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  my  presence. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  the  "  Chas.,"  an  abbreviation  for  Charles,  the 
capital  "  A,"  and  the  "  White  "  written  by  the  passenger  from  whom 
you  took  this  pass? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  my  presence. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  your  presence  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  jou  know  Charlie  White? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  A  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  know  him  if  I  would  see  him 
now. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  you  know  the  man  who  signed  "  Chas.  A. 
White  "  on  that  pass  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  know  whether  he  was  the  man  or  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  suppose  him  to  be  White? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  aid.  If  I  had  not  I  would  have  taken  up 
the  pass,  the  coupon,  and  the  whole  book,  and  turned  it  in  to  the 
company. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  recognize  your  punch  mark  now,  in  this 
coupon  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  first  see  this  coupon,  after  you  took  it 
up  from  the  passenger  and  returned  it  to  the  railroad  company 
offices? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  after  that? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  the  first  time  I  was  called  on  the  stand, 
there  in  Chicago;  but  I  could  not  tell  you  now  what  time  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  in  the  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  first  or  second 
Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  the  first — well,  I  do  not  know  that.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  was  called  up  there. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  was  during  the  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  trial  of  the  People  against  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
in  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  the  criminal  court? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  you  took  up  this  pass  from  the  passenger  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1909,  what  did  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  took  that  and  wrote  it  up  on  a  regular  form  that  we 
have,  to  show  that  Mr.  C.  A.  White  went  from  Chicago  to  Springfield 
on  that  trip.  Then  I  took  that  and  put  it  in  with  the  rest  of  my 
tickets  and  turned  it  in  to  the  company  in  a  special  envelope  which 
they  have  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Haxecy.  Did  you  do  that  with  this  coupon? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  did  you  next  see  it  after  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  the  first  time  I  was  called  in  the  Lee  CNeil 
Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  identify  it  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  name  was  a  great  deal  plainer  on 
there  then  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  after  the  trial — that  is,  after  the  testimony — 
that  this  was  rubbed? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  somebody  rubbed  it  off.  That  is  all  there  is 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  this  again  during  the  senatorial  inves- 
tigation in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  only  time  I  have  seen  it  until 
riffht  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not  a  witness  before  the  senatorial  investi- 
gating committee? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  see  it  once  after 
that;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hai^cy.  In  September  or  October,  1910? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  That  is  right  I  had 
forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  it  then,  did  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  identify  it  then  as  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  "  13,"  indicating  the  lower  berth,  and  the  line 
under  it,  and  the  figure  "3"  are  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  an  indelible-lead  pencil. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  other,  written  on  the  back  of  the  coupon, 
that  was  written  by  you,  is  in  purple  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  nas  been  wet  in  some  way  in  order  to  turn  it  It 
is  all  indelible,  or  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  in  the  train  was  the  gentleman  from  whom 
you  received  this  couj)on  when  you  received  it  for  his  passage  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  something  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  might 
have  been  out  on  the  platform ;  and  if  I  took  it  up  after  the  train 
started  it  might  have  been  up  in  the  buffet  or  it  might  have  been  in 
his  berth  that  he  was  occupymg. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  might  have  been  on  the  platform  before  the  train 
started? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  the  station  platform;  yes,  sir.  Sometimes,  as  I 
said  before,  if  they  want  to  retire  as  soon  as  they  get  there — the  train 
does  not  leave  until  10.15,  but  the  berths  are  always  open  at  9.30,  and 
sometimes  at  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  independent  recollection  now  of  that 
man  signing  that  coupon  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  have  a  recollection  of  him,  because  he  has 
got  to  sign  it  in  my  presence. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  kind  of  man  he 
was,  his  appearance,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  All  you  know  is 
what  that  shows  on  there? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  can  say  at  the  pre^sent  time,  it  is 
so  long  ago.    It  is  pretty  nearly  two  years  ago,  or  over. 

Mr.  Marblb.  Have  you  any  memory  at  all  of  that  transaction,  as 
3  311  look  back  now  to  that  trip? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you.  I  might  be  misrepresent- 
ing the  case,  but  if  I  am  right  he  was  sitting  in  a  berth,  but  not  his 
own  berth  in  the  car,  on  the  east  side  of  the  train  when  I  took  that 
ticket.  I  would  not  say  that  to  be  sure  of  it,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
kind  of  remember  when  I  took  up  that  ticket. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  think  you  do  have  a  memory  of  taking  up  this 
particular  ticket? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  was  this  time  or  not. 
I  remember  asking  the  Pullman  conductor  if  he  remembered  a  man 
by  the  name  of  White  that  went  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  some  trip  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  some  trip ;  but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  this 
trip  or  not.  That  is  where  I  am  going  to  be  a  little  bit  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  I  could  not  tell  you  for  sure.  That  might  be  the  trip  that 
I  took  this  and  it  might  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  not  be  on  any  side.  Just  give  us  your  very  best 
memory. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I  remember  Mr.  White  ever 
riding  with  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  took  up  a  coupon 
from  White's  pass  book  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  took  it  up  twice  that  I  know  of;  once  after 
that  that  I  know  of ;  but,  of  course,  I  might  take  it  up  more,  because 
sometimes  we  are  in  a  hurry  and  we  do  not  remember  such  things  as. 
that,  because  we  have  a  great  many  people  to  handle,  you  know;  but 
I  know  once  after  that  I  took  it  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  whether  the  memory  which  you  claim  to  recall 
relates  to  the  trip  on  which  this  coupon  was  taken  up  or  to  the  other 
trip,  are  you  able  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  say  now  whether  this  man  whose  coupon 
you  say  you  took  up  the  second  time  was  the  same  man  who  presented 
the  pass  to  you  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  not  really  swear  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the 
man  on  either  one  of  those  occasions? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  the  last  time,  of  White. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  he  appear? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  looked  to  me  to  weigh  about  160  pounds,  kind  of 
dark  complected,  and  had,  I  think,  a  little  kind  of  brown  mustache. 
I  am  not  sure.  You  see  we  pick  up  so  many  people  we  can  not 
remember  them  all. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  exactly  what  T  want  to  know,  whether 
you  have  any  recollection  now  of  either  one  of  those  individuals. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  only  way  T  remember  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  1  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  had  a  brown  mustache  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  could  not  really  say,  but  it  was  either  brown 
or  a  little  darkep^ 
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Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  unless  you  can.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  find  out — what  you  do  remember  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  say  his  mustache  was  brown  or  a  little 
darker? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir  j  that  is  what  I  would  say  at  the  present  time. 
I  do  not  remember  seemg  him  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago.    That  is  where  it  comes  in. 

i^nator  ^k^nes.  T  am  surprised  that  you  remember  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  it.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  straight  facts 
of  it,  and  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  testified  that  this  name  was  signed  in  your 
presence,  did  you  mean  by  that  anything  more  than  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  require  such  tickets  to  be  signedin  your  presence! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  remember  that  you  observed  the  rule  in 
taking  up  this  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  rule? 

Mr.  Brown.  To  compare  the  signature  with  the  signature  that  is 
in  the  back  of  that  book,  to  see  that  thev  correspond. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  person  to  whom  the  pass  is  issued  by  the  rail- 
road company  must  sign  his  name  in  the  back  of  the  cover.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then  this  coupon  must  be  signed  in  the  presence 
of  the  conductor? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  we  compare  them  both. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  conductor  compares  noth? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  took  up  this  coupon,  did  you  compare 
the  signature  as  it  then  appeared  on  the  face  of  this  coupon 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  the  signature  in  the  back  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  alike? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  appeared  enough  alike  so  that  I  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  accept^  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  been  a  conductor? 

Mr.  Brown.  Seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Marble.  During  that  time  have  you  had  experience  in  com- 
paring signatures  under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  right  along,  off  and  on,  but  I  have  been  a 
passenger  conductor  only  «)out  eignt  years.  Previous  to  that  I  was 
a  freight  conductor. 

Mr.  Marble.  During  that  eight  years  have  you  had  such  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  Brown.  Every  trip  out 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  consider  yourself  competent  to  say  that 
the  handwriting  was  so  much  alike  that  one  signature  might  be 
taken  as  written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  other? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  did  so  pass  upon  the  signature  which  ap- 
peared upon  the  face  of  tiiis  coupon  at  the  time  you  received  the 
coupon? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  this  signature  which  is  now  upon  the  face  of  the 
coupon  is  very  different  from  the  signature  of  Charles  A.  White, 
would  you  say  that  it  is  the  same  signature  which  you  looked  at 
when  you  took  up  the  coupon? 

Mr.  Brown.  "Very  much  different" — ^how  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Marble.  Dissimilar  in  writing. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  take  the  book  away  from  that  party  and 
turn  it  in  if  we  were  satisfied  in  our  own  niind. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  the  signature  on  the  face  of  the  coupon  at  the  time 
it  was  presented  to  you  had  been  dissimilar  from  the  signature  in  the 
back  of  the  book  you  would  have  taken  up  the  book? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  have  taken  up  the  book  and  made  the  man 
pay  his  fare  or  get  off. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  did  not  take  up  the  book  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  able  to  swear  that  the  signature  on  the  face 
of  this  coupon  is  the  same  signature  that  was  there  when  you  took  up 
the  coupon  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  corresponding  enough  for  me  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  swearing  the  simature  on  the  coupon  you 
took  up  was  like  the  signature  on  the  back  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  is  all  you  do  swear  about  this  signatiire? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  all  I  can  go  by. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  testify  to  its  condition  at  the  time  you  took 
it  up? 

Jfr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  vou  do  not  testify  it  is  in  the  same  condition 
now  that  it  was  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  not  say  that  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  tickets  do  you  take  up  on  an  average 
trip? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  100,  sometimes  150, 
sometimes  300.    I  have  taken  up  700. 

Senator  Lea.  And  how  many  trips  do  you  make  a  week? 

Mr.  Brown.  Two  trips  and  a  half  a  week  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis. 

Senator  Lea.  About  how  many  passes  like  this  would  you  take  up 
on  a  trip? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  according  to  how  many  go  when  the  legisla- 
ture opens  up. 

Senator  Lea.  I  mean  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Brown.  Sometimes  I  take  up  3  and  sometimes  30. 

Senator  Lea.  You  take  up  more  when  the  legislature  is  in  session  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  while  they  are  in  session  we  take  up  more.  I 
have  taken  up  37.  That  is  the  highest  I  have  ever  taken  up  at  one 
time. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  after  taking  up  one  of  these  passes  you  could  remember 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  I  am  telling  you. 

Senator  Lea  (continuing).  The  appearance  of  every  man  who 
gave  you  a  pass? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  that  would  be  impossible. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  man  who 
sifflied  this  pass? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no^  sir.    I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Lea.  There  was  nothing  about  it  distinct  or  peculiar  to 
call  your  special  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.    If  there  was,  I  would  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Lea.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  therefore  you 
do  not  remember  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No^sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  take  the  coupon  out  of  the  book,  or  does 
the  passenger  take  it  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  to  tear  that  off  myself.  If  it  is  torn  off  we 
will  not  accept  it. 

Senator  E^enyon.  Does  he  not  sign  it  in  your  presence? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  he  has  to  sign  it  in  my  presence.  If  it  is  already 
signed,  I  tear  that  off  and  make  him  sign  another  one. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  always  done?     You  always  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon!  Was  this  coupon  si^ed  in  your  presence? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.    If  it  was  not  I  certainlv  would  not  have  taken  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  tear  the  coupon  off? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  vou  have  the  i>assenger  siffn  his  name? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  he  signs  it  while  it  is  still  in  the  book. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  tear  it  off? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  compare  it  with  the  signature  in  the  back 
part  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  number  of  the  berth  which  I  put 
down  there  I  put  in  for  my  own  benefit — in  case  you  would  be  on 
my  train  and  they  would  want  jrou.  I  could  go  to  that  berth  and 
say:  "Here  is  Mr.  So-and-so,  he  is  in  number  so-and-so.'' 

Senator  Johnston.  If  the  train  is  in  motion,  a  passenger  can  not 
write  exactly  as  he  would  if  he  were  seated  at  a  table — he  can  not 
make  his  signature  just  exactly  as  he  would  if  he  were  seated  at  a 
table? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  there  is  an  awful  difference  in  that.  When  a 
man  is  writing,  I  can  not  compare  it  right  out  and  out.  We  have  to 
use  our  judgment. 

Senator  Johnston.  So  that  in  examining  those  signatures  you  do 
not  require  them  to  be  exact? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  not  exact.  If  you  did  that  you  would  turn  every- 
body down.  Here  is  one  man  who  will  get  it  up  against  the  wall, 
and" the  next  man  will  get  it  on  his  lap,  and  the  next  man  will  have 
a  book,  and  you  can  not  get  it  down  exact  like  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  anow  for  considerable  difference? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  have  to  do  it. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  ever  take  up  a  book  from  anybody? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  A  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature.   Anyway,  I  have  taken  them  up.^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  account  of  the  signature? 
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Mr.  Brown.  And  being  advertised. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  account  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  signa- 
tures? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  The  last  one  I  took  up  was  not  over  two  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  have  been  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral? 

Mr.  Brown.  Seventeen  years,  going  on  eighteen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  the  time  that  you  have  been  a  conductor,  both 
freight  and  passenger? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 


Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  McCann,  a  former  page  of  the 
legislature,  now  in  the  sheriff's  office  in  Springfield,  has  been  sub- 
poenaed^ and  he  is  almost  hysterical  in  trying  to  get  a  postponement 
of  the  time  when  he  is  to  appear  here.  One  of  the  deputies  there  is 
sick  in  the  hospital,  and  Mr.  McCann  wants  his  time  for  appearing 
here  extended  until  some  time  the  latter  part  of  next  week.  He  tele- 
graphed to  me  on  yesterday,  and  he  callea  me  up  on  the  long-distance 
phone  last  night  at  the  hotel.  He  telephoned  Senator  Lorimer 
again  this  morning  and  asked  to  have  the  time  for  his  appearance 
postponed  to  some  time  next  week.  I  told  him  on  the  lon^-distance 
telephone  last  night  that  I  could  not  tell  him  until  I  submitted  it  to 
the  committee,  and  if  this  honorable  committee  would  postpone  it 
I  had  not  any  objection.  I  thought  probably  we  would  have  wit- 
nesses enough  to  fill  in  the  time.  The  sheriff  evidently  does  not  want 
to  let  him  go,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  until  his  deputy  gets 
back. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  he  is  not  able  to  come  now? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  employed  in  the  sheriff's  office,  and  the  deputy 
or  one  of  the  deputies  is  sick  in  the  hospital — ^has  been  operated 
upon — and  they  have  not  force  enough  there  to  get  along  without 
him.  He  wants  the  committee  to  postpone  the  time  for  his  appear- 
ance until  some  time  next  week. 

Senator  Jones.  I  presume  there  are  lots  of  people  there  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  act  as  deputy  sheriff  for  even  a  week. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  but  he  might  lose 
his  job.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  is  afraid  of.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  talking  with  him  on  the  phone  last  night  from  Springfield. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  this  up  at  recess  and  let  you  know 
later. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WHUAH  H.  STUSHEB— Becalled. 

WiUiiAM  H.  Sturmer,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows: 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Sturmer,  what  is  your  address? 
Mr.  Sturmer.  The  Briggs  House,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  position  there? 
Mr.  Sturmer.  I  am  at  present  clerk  at  the  Briggs  House. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Briggs 
House? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  For  nearly  10  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  so  engaged  during  the  year  1909, 
were  you! 

Mr,  Sturmer,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  lon^  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  About  eight  or  nine  years.  I  met  him  right  after 
I  came. 

Mr.  BLaj«scy.  Do  you  know  Fred  iZentner? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.    The  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  during  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  stop  at  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  has  always  stopped  there  since  I  have  known 
him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  is  a  traveling  salesman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  met  him  in  July,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  CJharles  A.  White  and  Mr.  Zentner, 
and  were  there  together  on  or  about  August  19, 1909  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  were  together,  yes,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  the  bar  room  of  the  Brig^  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  testify  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  second  or  the  first? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Both. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  testify  before  the  former  senatorial  inves- 
tigating committe  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  relation  to  these  same  matters? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  or  about  August  19,  1909,  in  your  presence  and 
in  the  presence  of  Fred  Zentner,  a  traveling  salesman,  at  the  bar  or 
buffet  of  the  Briggs  House,  did  Charles  A  White  say  in  substance 
that  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip  in  the  fall  and  wmter;  that  he 
was  going  to  his  home  at  O'Fallon,  and  then  down  to  New  Orleans, 
and  then  to  Cuba  and  up  to  New  York,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a  big  time  in  New  York,  and  then  come  back  home  agam? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  that  conversation  did  either  you  or  Mr. 
Zentner  saj  to  him :  "  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  for 
anything  like  that? " 

Mr.  Stubmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  reply  did  Mr.  White  then  say:  "No;  I  have 
not  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  am  going  to  get  it,  and  I  am  going  to  get 
it  without  working? '' 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  did  Mr.  Zentner  ask  how  he  was  going  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  say,  "  Well,  that  Lorimer 
crowd  and  our  old  pal  Browne,  too,  have  got  to  '  come  across '  good 
and  hard  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  am  going  to  say  it "  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  then  say  to  Mr.  White:  "  Have  you  got 
anything  on  them  "  ? 

Mr.  OTURMER.  Mr.  Zentner  asked  him  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  in  your  presence? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  did  Mr.  White  say,  "No;  I  ain't.  I  got 
the  worst  of  it  down  there  in  Springfield,  but  that  makes  no  diflfer- 
ence.  I  voted  for  Lorimer,  and  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  can  say  I  got 
money  for  voting  for  Lorimer.  Do  you  suppose  they  can  stand  for  it 
a  moment?  I  guess  they  will  cough  up  " — it  is  "  on  "  in  the  printed 
testimony  of  the  first  invei?tigating  committee,  but  that  is  evidently  a 
misprint—"  cough  up  when  I  say  the  word  to  them  "  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  substance  that  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Whitie,  or  did  Mr.  Zentner 
say  to  Mr.  White,  "  God,  you  would  not  treat  Browne  that  way, 
would  you  "  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Zentner  said  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  say,  "  I  am  looking  out  for 
White,  and  besides  Browne  would  not  have  to  pay.  That  bunch  be- 
hind him  would  have  to,  and  it  would  not  hurt  him  "  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  substance  that  is  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  had  you  been  at  the  bar  there  at  the  time 
that  that  conversation  took  place? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  worked  for  one  of  the  clerks  that  evening  who 
was  on  a  vacation,  and  after  getting  the  change  counted  and  turned 
over  to  the  night  watch  I  went  into  the  barroom  and  met  Zentner  and 
White,  and  we  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths  and  this  conversation 
occurred.  That  is,  we  sat  in  the  booth  from  possibly  11.15  to  1 
o'clock.  I  was  relieved  at  11  o'clock,  but  we  do  not  usually  get  off 
at  11.    It  takes  a  little  while  to  turn  over  to  the  other  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  where  the  conversation  took  place? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  give  the  date  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  19th  of  August,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  the  date  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  knew  at  that  time  that  I  was  working  for  the 
clerk  who  was  on  his  vacation,  and  I  knew  it  was  in  August.    I  did 
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not  know  that  it  was  the  IPth.  I  did  not  know  what  date  it  was 
really  until  I  asked  Mr.  Zentner. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  ask  Mr.  Zentner. 

Mr.  Stukmer.  Along  in  May  of  1910,  after  I  phoned  Mr.  Zentner 
to  come  in  from  Muskogee,  Okla.,  for  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  following  year? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  not  attempted  to  fix  the  date  of  that 
conversation  until  the  year  1910? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the  conversa- 
tion until  you  telegraphed  or  telephoned  to  Mr.  Zentner  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  tried  to  fix  it,  and  when  I  talked  to  Mr.  Browne 
I  knew  it  was  in  August.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  what  date  it 
was,  but  I  knew  it  was  that  night — ^Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Zentner  help  you  fix  the  date  of  the  conver- 
sation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  How? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Zentner  was  on  a  trip  across  the  lake  with 
White  and  Browne,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  date,  and 
he  said  he  knew  it  was  the  niffht  they  came  back  from  a  boat  trip, 
and  he  had  a  ticket  on  the  Qoodrich  steamer  to  Muskegon.  That  was 
the  date  they  went  over,  and  that  was  the  date  of  the  17th,  and  they 
came  back  on  the  next  day,  which  would  bring  them  into  Chicago  on 
the  19th. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Zentner  told  you  he  came  back  on  the  19th? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Zentner  is  the  man  who  fixed 
the  date  of  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  had  a  ticket,  I  think  it  was,  at  the  time,  which 
said  the  17th,  going  over,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  night  after  he  came 
back  on  the  boat. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  assumed  the  date  of  the  conversation 
to  be  the  19th  from  what  Mr.  Zentner  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  knew  it  was  on  Thursaay  night,  because  I  had 
charge  of  the  bar  after  getting  off  watch  for  Mr.  Freeman,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  bar,  and  I  had  to  take  the  cash  out  of  the  register 
at  the  bar  at  1  o'clock,  and  in  comparing  the  date  and  Thursday  night 
and  the  ticket  I  found  out  it  was  on  the  19th. 

Senator  Kerk.  How  did  he  happen  to  have  this  ticket  after  he 
made  the  trip? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  told  me  he  had  a  ticket  in  some  packages  in  his 
room* 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  he  happen  to  have  this  ticket  after  he 
made  the  trip? 

Mr.  Sturbcer.  I  do  not  know.  He  had  a  ticket  for  a  berth  or  some- 
thing. 

Senator  Eerk.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  was  a  little  square  ticket  with  the  Goodrich  Trans- 
portation Line  on  it.  and  the  date  was  the  17th. 

Senator  Kern.  Ii  it  was  a  transportation  ticket  they  would  have 
taken  that  up. 
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Mr.  Stukmer.  It  was  a  ticket  for  the  berth.  I  have  never  ridden  on 
those  boats  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  system  is. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  not  a  ticket? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  it  say  on  the  ticket! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  From  Chicago  to  Muskegon;  and  it  was  dated 
the  17th. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  it  say  from  Muskegon  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  it  was  the  other  way  about. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  they  had  not  taken  the  ticket  up 
on  the  boat  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  ask  him  that.  I  saw  it  was  a  ticket,  and 
the  date  was  the  17th. 

Senator  Kern.  A  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Muskegon? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  When  did  he  show  you  that  ticket? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  his  room. 

Senator  Lea.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  was  in  May,  1910,  following  the  same  day  that 
he  came  in  from  Muskogee. 

Senator  Kern.  Muskegon. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  I  telephoned  to  Muskogee,  Okla.,  for  Mr.  Zent- 
ner  to  come  in.    Mr.  Browne  requested  me  to  do  it? 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  explain  to  you  how  he  happened  to  preserve 
a  ticket  for  nearly  a  year? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  did  not  explain.  He  said  he  thought  he  had  a 
ticket  in  his  grip,  amongst  a  lot  of  old  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  was  the  original  ticket  giv- 
ing him  transportation,  or  a  check  which  the  conductor  had  given 
him  upon  the  surrender  of  the  ticket? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  was  not  for  transportation.  It  was  for  a  berth, 
for  the  reservation  of  a  berth,  or  something  of  that  kind,  a  ticket  for 
a  berth. 

Senator  Kern.  On  that  date? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  it  was  a  check  for  a  berth  on  the  boat,  and  was 
dated  the  17th  of  August. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  say  that  on  that  transportation  line  across 
the  lake  they  issue  a  check  for  a  berth,  independent,  of  the  ticket? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  know  the  system.  I  have  never  ridden  on 
one  of  the  boats  in  my  life,  but  he  had  one. 

Senator  Kern.  He  had  something,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  a  transportation  ticket  or  a  check? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  was  a  ticket  for  a  berth,  he  told  me. 

Senator  Kjern.  What  was  the  difference  between  that  and  a  trans- 
portation ticket  that  said  "  Good  from  Chicago  to  Muskegon  "? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  this  was  for  a  berth,  and 
I  supposed  they  had  not  taken  it  up. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  signed  by  anybody  ?  Did  it  have  on  it  the 
name  of  any  officer  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No.  It  might  have  had  in  printing.  The  date  was 
written  in  with  a  lead  pencu. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  anything  written  on  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  "From  Chicago  to  Muskegon.'' 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  printed  ? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  Printed. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  the  name  of  any  officer  of  the  transportation 
company  on  the  ticket? 

Mr.  &n7RMER«  That  I  could  not  say.  It  might  have  been  in  fine 
printing.  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  noticea  the  lead-pencil  mark  the  17th, 
on  the  ticket. 

Senator  Kern.  The  words  were  printed  on  there,  "  From  Chicago 
to  Muskegon"? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Tliose  words  were  printed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  are  entirely  confident  of  that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  the  clerk  whose  place  you 
look  that  night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Houston.  He  was  on  a  vacation.  Mr.  Adams 
went  the  first  10  days  and  Mr.  Houston  the  other. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  did  Mr.  Houston  go  on  his  vacation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Some  place  in  Wisconsin,  with  his  wife  and  family. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  is  Mr.  Houston  now  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  is  working  for  a  contracting  concern.  That  is 
the  reason  I  happen  to  be  working  on  his  watch  now  at  the  hotel. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  the  contracting  concern  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  His  name  is  Charlie  Houston.  Do  you  mean  the 
contractor? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  J.  C.  Dunne  Co. 

Senator  Lea.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes.  He  has  an  office  in  Chicago  and  one  in  New 
York. 

Senator  Lea.  At  which  office  is  Mr.  Houston? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  is  with  the  Chicago  office. 

Senator  Lea.  Are  you  a  friend  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  When  did  you  communicate  this  conversation  of 
White's  to  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr  Sturmer.  When  I  read  the  article  in  the  Tribune  I  thought 
I  would  tell  Mr.  Browne  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  the  first  opportu- 
nity I  got  to  tell  him  was  on  Sunday.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  1st 
day  of  May. 

Senator  Lea.  You  first  told  this  conversation  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  1910,  after  the  White  confession  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  positive  you  did  not  tell  it  to  him  before 
that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  saw  him  many  times,  did  you  not,  between  the 
time  of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  White  and  the  time  that  you  com- 
municated it  to  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  saw  him  a  number  of  times ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  vou  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  com- 
municate it  to  your  friend? 
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Mr.  Stuhmer.  I  did  not  at  the  time;  no,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  a 
drunken,  boastful  conversation.  I  thought  it  was  a  barroom  con- 
versation, and  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

Senator  Lea.  The  statement  of  Mr.  White  amounted  to  a  threat 
by  Mr.  White  to  blackmail  Mr.  Browne,  did  it  not? 

'Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  think  so  at. the  time.  I  thought  he  was 
boasting,  to  make  us  believe  that  he  was  a  big  fellow,  and  being  a 
boastful,  drunken,  barroom  conversation  I  said  I  better  not  say  any- 
tliing  about  it. 

Senator  Lea.  He  said  he  was  going  to  extort  money  from  Mr. 
Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  think  he  meant  it. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  When  did  you  think  he  meant  it — after  he  published 
bis  confession? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  When  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  I  thought  he  meant  it. 

Senator  Lea.  And  at  no  time  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  think  your  friendship  with  Mr.  Browne 
was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  tell  him  this  conversation  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  As  I  say,  it  was  that  kind  of  a  conversation — a 
drimken,  boastful,  barroom  conversation — and  I  find  that  a  lot  of 
tMese  things  around  a  hotel  are  better  left  imsaid  than  told. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  White  was  drunk? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  Mr.  Zentner  also? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  2Jentner  was  somewhat  drunk.  He  was  not  as 
drunk  as  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Had  he  been  drinHng  most  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  had  been  drinking  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  all  of  that  day;  that  is,  they  said  they  had  been  drinking. 
They  had  been  back  and  forth  on  the  boat,  and  they  were  together. 
I  saw  them  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  in  the  evening  at  8  o'clock. 
They  were  pretty  drunk  at  that  time. 

Senator  ICenton.  Both  of  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  they  were  pretty  drunk. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  Browne  with  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Browne  was  with  them  early  in  the  evening,  about 
8  o'clock. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  he  drinking  with  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  see  Browne  drinking  with  them, 
because  I  had  not  been  in  the  barroom.  I  saw  him  there.  He  had 
been  in  the  barroom.  I  could  see  the  entrance  to  the  barroom  from 
the  back  of  the  desk. 

Senator  E^enton.  Browne  was  with  them  for  two  or  three  days? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  with  White. 

Senator  E^enton.  In  the  barroom? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  had  made  some  trips  across  the  lake.  I  saw 
them  on  their  return  trip.  It  was  very  hot  at  that  time,  and  they 
rode  back  and  forth  across  the  lake  to  get  the  cool  weather  instead 
of  sleeping  in  the  hotel,  and  they  still  retained  their  rooms  at  the 
hotel. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Did  they  room  together? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  they  had  separate  rooms. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Adjacent  to  each  other? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  they  were  not  adjacent. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  conversation  with  White 
that  Mr.  Browne  attempted  to  get  some  position  for  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  only  heard  that  he  tried  to  get  a  position.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  did.    I  merely  heard  it. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers ;  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Lea.  When  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Some  time  after  this  trial  commenced. 

Senator  Lea.  Not  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No.  sir.  I  never  knew  anything  about  any  men- 
tion of  or  anything  in  regard  to  the  position. 

Senator  Lea.  now  often  had  Browne  been  at  the  Briggs  House 
after  this  conversation  in  August,  1909,  and  before  you  communi- 
cated it  to  him  in  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Browne  used  to  come  there  and  stay  there  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

Sraator  Lea.  During  that  period? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  All  the  time;  for  the  last  number  of  years  he  was 
in  Chicago  quite  often. 

Senator  Ijea.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  there? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Almost  every  one.  I  probably  did  not  talk  to  him, 
but  I  knew  he  was  at  the  hotel  there.  I  saw  his  name  on  the  regis- 
ter or  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Bjenyon.  The  conversation  you  speak  of  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  barroom  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  one 
of  these  lake  trips? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  lake  trips. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  when  they  got  back  from  the 
lake  trip? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  the  morning. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  see  them  through  the  day? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  saw  them  in  the  evening.  I  did  not  see  them  in 
the  afternoon. 

Senator  Bjinyon.  I  understood  you  saw  them  through  the  dav. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  knew  they  came  back  in  the  day.  In  the  after- 
noon I  took  a  nap  and  at  5  o'clock • 

Senator  BlEnyon.  You  did  not  see  him  when  he  got  in? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  drinking  in 
the  morning  or  not  ?    I  mean,  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  who  paid  the  hotel  bill? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Whose  bill? 

Senator  Kenyon.  White's  bill. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  paid  his  own  bill. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Browne  and  White 
and  Zentner  were  all  together  on  these  trips? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Zentner  made  two  trips  and  White  and  Browne 
three.    They  asked  me  to  go,  but  I  could  not  go.    I  could  not  go 
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because  the  other  clerk  was  on  his  vacation.     Otherwise  I  would 
have  been  with  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  relations  with  them  were  sufficiently  inti- 
mate that  you  would  have  gone  with  them! 

Mr.  Sturner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  They  wanted  you  to  go? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir;  thev  asked  me  to  go  and  I  regretted  that, 
because  I  was  working,  I  could  not  go. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  all  drinking! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  will  not  say  all  the  time. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  three  were  not  on  a  drinking 
spree  together,  and  whether  that  was  not  indicated  by  their  condi- 
tion when  they  started  and  their  condition  when  they  returned. 
[A  pause.]    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  You  could  notice  that  they  had  been  drinking.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  were  really  down  drunk. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  talking  about 
an  old-fashioned  spree.  You  know  what  that  means.  [A  pause.] 
Did  you  see  Browne  that  day? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  saw  him  that  evening. 

Senator  Ejeirn.  The  evening  of  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  before  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  saw  him  about  8  o'clock. 

Senator  Kern.  That  evening? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  he  drinking  with  them  then! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  see  him  drinking  with  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
drinking? 

Mr.  dturmer.  He  was  not  drunk. 

Senator  Kern.  I  say,  did  he  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
drinking? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  had  the  appearance  that  he  might  have  had  a 
drink. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  in  the  barroom  then  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  came  from  the  barroom  together  and  went 
into  the  washroom  and  came  out,  and  Mr.  Browne  went  out  and 
Zentner  and  White  went  into  the  bar.  They  remained  there  until 
I  joined  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  Browne  went  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  ^ou  see  him  any  more  that  evening? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  White  and  Browne  were  around  your  hotel  together 
quite  a  good  deal  during  July  and  August  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir;  in  July  and  August, 

Senator  E[ern.  They  were  associates? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  appeared  to  be  very  chummy! 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  great  friends? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew,  from  appearances,  that  Mr.  Browne 
had  a  great  deal  of  friendship  for  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  apparently. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  had  heard  White  say  he  was  going  to 
blacjonail  Browne  out  of  money,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  you 
say  it  did  not  occur  to  you  to  tell  Browne  that  this  man  with  whom 
he  was  running  aroimd,  this  chum  of  his,  was  going  to  blackmail 
him.  That  did  not  occur  to  you  when  you  saw  Browne,  he  being 
a  particular  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  put  it  down  as  drunken  conversation  and  booze 
talk ;  not  White  himself. 

Senator  Kern.  Whether  the  man  was  drunk  or  sober  it  indicated 
what  was  running  through  his  mind  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  should  have  told  himj  and  I  have  regretted  that 
I  did  not,  afterwards,  but  I  did  not  tell  him;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  had  you  seen  Browne  and  White  around 
your  hotel  manifesting  these  relations  of  intimacy  previous  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Through  July.  [A  pause.]  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you. 

Senator  Kern.  This  conversation  of  White  was  on  the  19th  of 
August? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,- sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  throughout  July  and 
Auffust  you  had  seen  them  there  together  quite  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  From  the  middle  of  July,  and  so  on — ^the  20th  of 
July  to  August;  two  or  three  weeks. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  your  recollection  pretty  clear  as  to  what  occurred 
that  day? 

Mr.  OTURMER.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  As  to  their  being  there  together  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Kern.  In  your  previous  testimony  before  the  other  sena- 
torial committee  you  testined  that  you  had  not  seen  Browne  at  all 
that  day,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  testified  I  saw  him  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  testify  as  follows,  reading  from  page 
635  of  the  Burrows  hearing: 

"Mr.  Austrian.  And  when  had  Mr.  Browne  left  this  jolly  party? 

"  A.  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Browne  with  them  that  day.  They  came  back 
from  the  boat  in  the  morning." 

Is  that  your  answer? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  see  him  that  day.  I  saw  him  in  the  even- 
ing; along  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

benator  Kern.  Did  you  not  say  there  that  you  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Browne  with  him  that  day.    [A  pause.]    Just  answer  that,  please. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Austrian  asked  if  I 
recollected  if  they  came  back  from  the  boat  together  and  if  I  saw 
them,  and  I  said  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  This  is  your  testimony  before  the  former  sena- 
torial committee,  commencing  on  page  534: 
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"  Senator  Frazier.  Mr.  Sturmer,  one  moment.  I  believe  you  said 
Mr.  White  was  drunk  on  this  occasion  that  you  had  the  conversation. 
Is  that  correct? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  it  occur  in  the  bar? 

"A.  They  were  drinking  before  I  went  into  the  barroom.  I  joined 
them  at  11  o'clock. 

"Q.  At  night  or  morning? 

"A.  At  11  o'clock  at  night. 

"Q.  And  they  had  been  drinking  in  there  before? 

"A.  All  day,  apparently. 

"Q.  Who  had? 

"A.  Mr.  Zentner  and  Mr.  White. 

"Q.  Mr.  Zentner  and  Mr.  White.  Were  they  both  considerably 
intoxicated  at  the  time? 

"A.  Yes,  sir ;  early  in  the  evening  they  were,  even. 

"Q.  Early  in  the  evening  they  were  both  pretty  drunk? 

"A.  Yes;  and  this  was  later,  11  o'clock. 

"Q.  At  11  o'clock  were  they  both  veir  drunk,  or  not? 

"A.  Zentner  didn't. seem  to  be  very  drunk.  He  was  apparently 
taking  care  of  White  in  a  way. 

"Q.  Was  White  very  drunk? 

"A.  I  should  say  he  was;  I  should  consider  him  drunk. 

"Mr.  Austrian.  And  when  had  Mr.  Browne  left  this  jolly  party? 

"A.  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Browne  with  them  that  day.  They  came 
back  from  the  boat  in  the  morning. 

"Q.  Mr.  Zentner  was  with  Browne  and  White  on  the  trip  that 
morning? 

«A.  Oh;  yes." 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  SruR^rER.  I  think  I  have  a  recollection  of  seeing  Mr.  Browne 
going  through  the  wash  room  and  coming  back,  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Kbrn.  Is  what  I  have  read  your  testimony  on  the  lormer 
occasion? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  think  it  must  be  if  you  have  read  it  right  off  there. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  word  for  word. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  relate  that  conversation  between  White  and 
5!entner  and  yourself  in  the  barroom ;  just  give  it  in  as  exact  words  as 
you  can. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Very  well.  Mr.  White  was  talking  with  those 
fellows,  and  after  mentioning  the  boat  trip  he  said  he  was  going  to 
take  a  big  trip  in  the  fall. 

Senator  Kjern.  Just  tell  us  what  he  said.  Give  the  conversation ; 
give  everything  that  was  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  said  he  was  going  back  to  his  home,  which  is  at 
O'Fallon,  and  from  there  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  from 
New  Orleans  over  to  Cuba,  where  he  was  going  to  stay  on  the  island 
for  awhile.  Then  he  was  going  to  go  to  New  York  and  have  a  big 
time  there  and  then  he  was  coming  back  to  his  home. 

One  of  us  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
make  a  trip  like  that.  He  said  he  did  not  have  a  lot  of  money,  but 
he  was  going  to  get  it^  and  he  was  going  to  get  it  without  working 
for  it    Zentner  ask  him  how.    He  said :  "  You  know  that  Lorimer 
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crowd  and  old  pal  Browne  have  got  to  come  across  when  I  say 
the  word,  and  I  am  going  to  say  it."  Zentner  asked:  "Have  you 
anything  on  him  ? "  He  said :  "  No ;  I  have  not."  He  said :  "  I  got 
the  worSi  of  it  at  Spiin^eld.  Because  I  am  a  Democrat  and  voted 
for  Lorimer  I  can  say  I  got  money  for  it.  Do  you  think  they  can 
stand  for  that?  "  Zentner  said:  "  You  would  not  treat  Browne  like 
that."  He  said :  "  I  am  looking  out  for  White,  and  besides,  Browne 
will  not  have  to  pay ;  the  bunch  back  of  him  will  do  that."  That  is 
about  all  that  time. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  think  of  that  conversation  until  about 
a  year  after  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  About  that  time.  But  I  thought  of  it  at  different 
times. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  never  thought  to  arrange  the  words  in 
your  mind  until  then? 

Mr.  Stxjrmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Had  you  ever  seen  Browne  and  White  around  your 
place  together  before  July  of  that  year? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir;  I  never  had. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  how  long  their  intimacy  had 
existed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  I  do  not.  Mr.  Browne  introduced  me  to  him 
some  time  in  July. 

Senator  Kern.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Browne  introduced  me  to  Mr.  White  some  time 
in  July. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  It  was  not  a  year  between  the  19th  of  August  and 
the  1st  of  the  folowing  Mav,  was  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  not  finished  by  cross-examination  yet;  in  fact, 
I  have  not  started. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Presumably  not  The  next  following  year ;  that  is 
what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Eight  months  and  some  days. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Sturmer,  have  you  memorized  the  conversation 
which  you  say  occurred  between  White  and  Zentner  in  the  barroom 
of  the  Briggs  House  that  night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  know  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  memorized  it  from  any  testimony  which 
you  have  given  in  this  case  heretofore? 

Mr.  SnntMER.  Do  you  mean  from  reading  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir.  I  saw  Mr.  Bailey's  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  answer  to  Senator  Kern's  question  you  have  just 
repeated  the  conversation  which  you  say  occurred  between  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Zentner,  and  yourself  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  'S'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  the  order  of  statements  made  in  that  conversa- 
tion as  you  have  riven  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  As  I  remember.  I  have  tried  to  say  them  as  I  re- 
member them. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  when  you  testified  on  the  second 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  you  were  asked  questions  with  reference  to 
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the  substance  of  that  conversation,  and  that  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  there  you  answered  precisely  the  same,  word  for  word, 
as  your  present  recollection  of  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Is  it  word  for  word! 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  tried  to  say  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  memorized  it  from  any  testimony  given  in 
the  trial  of  any  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  quite  get  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  dependmg  now  upon  your  recollection  of 
what  White  said  on  that  occasion  or  are  you  depending  upon  the 
fact  that  since  the  conversation  occurred  and  since  the  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial  you  have  memorized  some  testimony  heretofore  given 
as  what  you  now  claim  was  the  conversation  between  White,  Zent- 
ner,  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  remember  the  conversation  as  given  and  I  tried  to 
say  it  over  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  the  first  person  with  whom  you  discussed 
that  conversation  after  it  occurred? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  first  party  that  I  gave  the  conversation  to  was 
Mr.  Browne.  The  first  party  that  ever  talked  to  me  about  it  was 
Mr.  Zentner. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  first  party  that  ever  talked  to  me  about  it  was 
Mr.  Zentner. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  have  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Zentner? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  next  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  Briggs  House! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
what  our  friend  said  last  night.  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  much  of  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  lot  of  drunken  stuff,  whisky  and  booze  talk,  not  White ; 
better  not  say  anything  about  it " ;  that  it  would  make  them  sore  at 
each  other;  that  one  could  not  gain  anything  by  it;  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  about  a  barroom  conversation  was  not  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  else  said  in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  that  was  just  about  the  conversation;  about 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  with  anybody  subsequent 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No.    That  was  the  next  day.    I  could  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  I  mean  is,  after  the  next  day  did  you  talk  with 
anybody  about  it,  and  prior  to  the  time  when  you  say  you  called  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Browne s  attention? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Not  until  I  talked  to  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  the  20th  of  August  until  May,  1910,  you  had 
not  discussed  it  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  regarded  it  at  that  time  as  the  boasting 
of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  it  had  not  impressed  you  as  representing  his 
true  sentiments  or  his  true  thought  with  reference  to  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  think  he  meant  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  give  it  any  consideration  after  that  time ! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  thought  about  it  at  diflferent  times,  but  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Didyou  try  to  recall,  from  time  to  time,  the  exact 
words  which  Mr.  White  used  and  which  Mr.  Zentner  used? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  given  the  exact  words. 
I  ffave  it  the  best  I  could. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  trjr  to  recall,  between  August  and  May,  the 
substance  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  never  went  over  it,  or  anything  like  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  not  until  you  called  the  matter  to  Mr.  Browne's 
attention  did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir.  I  told  mr.  Browne  as  nearly  as  I  could, 
as  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  conversation  was  not  repeated  between  you 
and  Mr.  Zentner  the  next  morning,  August  20  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer,  Not  the  conversation.  We  talked  about  it  and  about 
White. 

Mr.  Healy.  Without  the  information  given  you  by  Mr.  Zentner 
as  to  the  time  when  he  returned  from  Oflahoma,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Not  outside  of  its  being  Thursday. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  whether  it  was  in  July,  August,  September,  or 
any  other  month,  you  could  not  tell? 

Sir.  Sturmer.  I  know  it  was  in  August,  on  account  of  one  clerk 
being  away,  and  working  for  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  said  that  Browne,  Zentner,  and  White  returned 
from  a  lake  trip  that  morning — the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this 
conversation  occurred.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  they  came  hack  on  a  boat  that  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  the  Muskegon  trip  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  was  the  MusKegon  trip :  yds,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  when  they  left  lor  Muskegon? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  On  the  17th.  That  is  how  I  got  the  date  from  Mr. 
25entner.    He  was  with  them  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  were  going 
on  the  17th? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  asked  me  to  go.  I  did  not  really  know  it  was 
the  17th.  I  know  it  was  during  that  period,  and  I  remember  that  I. 
was  asked  to  go  along. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  could  not  go? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  could  not  go. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  present  recollection  with  reference  to 
the  first  time  you  saw  Mr.  Browne  that  dav  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  first  time  I  remember  seeing  him  was  in  the 
evening,  at  about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  came  from  the  barroom  and  went  into  the  wash 
room,  and  back  again  out  of  the  wash  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  where  White  and  Zentner  were  at  that 
time? 
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Mr.  Stdrmer.  They  were  with  him,  and  went  back  into  the  bar- 
room? 

Mr.  Healy.  You  saw  the  three  of  them  come  from  the  barroom 
together? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  saw  them  come  out  of  the  barroom  together. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  they  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Well,  yes;  they  had  all  been  drinking,  although 
some  fellows  can  drink  more  than  others. 

Mr.  ^Jealy.  Was  it  evident  from  the  appearance  of  those  three  men 
that  thpy  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  could  tell  very  easily  that  White  was  drinking. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  the  other  men? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  could  tell  that  Zentner  was  drinking,  although 
he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  no  matter  how  much  he  drinks. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  about  Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  think  he  could,  too. 

Mr.  Healy.  Comparing  his  condition  with  that  of  Zentner  and 
White,  which  would  you  say,  next  to  White,  was  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  Browne  or  Zentner? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Zentner. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  see  Browne  after  8  o'clock  that  evening? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  been  with  Browne  a  considerable  number 
of  times,  have  you  not,  or  were  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Just  around  the  hotel.  I  never  was  out  of  the  hotel 
with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Mr.  Browne  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  drink  a  good 
deal  of  liquor  and  still  take  care  of  himself,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Si'URMER.  I  have  never  seen  him  drink  very  much  outside  of 
just  a  few  occasions. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  saw  him  during  those  August  trips  across  the 
lake? 

Mr.  SiuRMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  drinking  more  or  less  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  he  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at 
times  during  those  trips,  or  about  the  time  of  those  trips  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  acted  differently  than  he  does  at  other  times, 
although  I  would  not  really  say  that  a  man  was  drunk  because  he 
was  drmking. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  saw  him  drinking? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  I  saw  him  drmk. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  drank  with  him? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  with  White  and  Zentner! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  you  saw  White  and  Zentner  and  Browne 
together,  about  8  o'clock  that  night,  were  they  apparently  friendly? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  they  were. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  Browne  generally  drink! 

Mr.  SiURMER.  He  was  drinking  highballs  then. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Some  Member  of  the  Senate  may  not  know  what  a 
hifihball  is.    Will  you  please  describe  it? 

Mr,  Hanecy.  If  they  do  not  know,  I  would  suggest  that  they  ap- 
ply to  you,  Brother  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  might  get  the  information  from  me,  and  it  would 
be  honest  i  iformation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  from  actual  experience. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  highball  Browne 
was  drinking  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  STUR3fER.  Whisky  and  ginger  ale  and  ice. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  see  Browne  between  8  o'clock  and  11 
o'clock  that  nightl 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  him  later  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  see  him  after  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  saw  him  the  next  day 
or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Browne  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  can  not  exactly  say  the  date.  I  met  Mr.  Browne 
shortly  after  I  came  to  the  hotel.  I  worked  nights  when  I  first 
came  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  the  time. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  have  been  with  the  hotel  company  nearly  10  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  known  Browne  about  10  years,  have  you? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  over  (»  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nine  or  10  jears,  and  you  have  been  friendly  with 
him,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  at  least. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  For  a  long  while  I  did  not  associate  with  Mr. 
Browne  very  much. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  askin<^  you  about  the  latter  part  of  the  9  or  10 
years,  of  which  you  speak. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  ii»timate  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  knew  him  as  well  as  I  know  any  guest  who  comes 
to  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  known  White  at  the  time  of  this 
August  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Just  that  July  and  August. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  knew  him  during  those  two  months? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  had  been  introduced  to  you  by  whom! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  By  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  nevei  met  White  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  never  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Zentnerf 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  a  guest  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Sturdier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  it  that  asked  you  to  request  his  return  to 
Chicago  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Sturmer  Mr.  Browne. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  for  what  purpo*5©? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  called  me  up  in  the  room.  The  first  time  he 
called  me  up,  I  was  very  busy  and  I  did  not  go  to  see  him.  He  asked 
me  to  come  up  to  his  room,  and  when  I  got  up  there  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  repeat  as  nearly  as  I  could  what  I  nad  told  him  at  the 
desk.  I  told  him  I  would.  He  said:  "  Do  you  know  where  Zentner 
is  ?  "  I  told  him  I  did  not  know,  but  I  could  get  his  address,  because 
I  knew  the  concern  he  worked  for,  the  Kabo  Corset  Co.  So  I  phoned 
out  to  the  concern,  and  they  gave  me  his  address,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Browne  where  he  was,  and  he  tried  to  get  me  to  call  him  up  on  the 
long-distance  phone.  I  told  him  it  was  a  long  distance,  and  that  the 
charge  was  very  high  down  there.  He  said :  "  Go  ahead  and  phone 
him  and  charge  it  to  my  room."  So  I  did.  They  got  Zentner  on  the 
phone,  and  I  told  him  to  come  in ;  that  Mr.  Browne  had  asked  me  to 
call  him  to  Chicago.   - 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Zentner's  return,  did  you  and  Zentner  discuss 
together  the  conversation  which  you  say  occurred  in  the  barroom  of 
the  hotel  in  August,  1909,  between  White,  Zentner,  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  WTien  he  came  in,  of  course  he  looked  me  up.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  what  was  in  the  paper,  and  so  forth.  He 
said  he  had.  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  what  day  it  was  that  we 
were  in  there.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  thought  he  could 
look  it  up  from  an  old  grip  that  he  had  in  his  room  that  ne  occupied, 
or  rather  a  grip  that  was  left  in  my  room  when  he  went  awav.  He 
had  a  room  opposite  me,  across  the  hall.  I  told  him  we  woul5  go  in 
there  and  look  it  up.     So  he  went  up  there  and  found  the  berth  check. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  witn  Mr.  25entner  the  subject  matter 
of  the  conversation  which  you  say  occurred  in  August,  1909,  between 
White,  Zentner,  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  not  outside  of  fixing  the  time.    That  was  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  the  only  discussion  you  had  with  Zentner? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  that  matter  with  anybody  else  at  or 
about  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  any  person  other  than  Mr.  Browne 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  White  said  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  only  to  Mr.  Browne.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Zentner  the  subject  matter 
of  the  conversation  when  he  returned  from  Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Zentner  did  not  give  you  his  recollection  of  what 
that  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  and  Mr.  Zentner  have  never  been  together 
and  discussed  with  each  other  the  subject  matter  of  that  conversa- 
tion since  the  time  when  you  talked  about  it  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Either  by  yourselves  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other 
person? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  I  told  the  attorneys,  in  Mr.  Zentner's  presence,  in 
Mr.  Browne's  room.  Mr.  Browne  had  three  attorneys.  He  called 
me  into  the  room,  and  Mr.  Zentner  was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
asked  me  to  go  over  the  conversation  as  I  remembered  it  and  I  went 
over  it,  and  Mr.  Zentner  sat  there.  Afterwards  Mr.  Zentner  went 
over  it  and  I  sat  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  heard  his  statement  of  his  recollection  of 
the  conversation  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  about  when? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  was  along  in  the  last  part  of  May. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  Zentner  a  clerk  at  the  hotel  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No  ;  he  never  worked  at  the  hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  ever  seen  White  drunk  before  that  day? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  know  that  he  stopped  there  at  the  hoteL  I  do  not 
really  remember  seeing  him  drunk. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  his  appearance  during  that  time,  the 
18th  and  19th  of  August,  as  to  whether  he  was  well  dressed,  well 
kept,  wdl  groomed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Oh^  yes ;  he  always  looked  well. 

Senator  E^ern.  Did  you  drink  any  with  Zentner  and  White  that 
night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  drinks? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  After  we  sat  down  we  ordered  drinks  frequently. 
Mr.  White  ordered  drinks  before  the  waiter  could  take  the  others 
away  and  we  would  have  a  drink  possi&ly  every  10  minutes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  ordered,  too? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  we  all  ordered,  and  everybody  wanted  to  pay. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Who  paid? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  paid  some. 

Senator  Kern,  i  ou  paid  for  some.  White  paid  for  some,  and 
Zentner  paid  for  some? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  How  many  rounds  did  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  really  did  not  keep  track.  I  started  to  say  about 
every  10  minutes ;  maybe  about  ev§ry  15  minutes. 

Senator  Kern.  Each  one  of  you  treated  several  times? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  drinking  whisky? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  these  men  had  been  keeping  it  up  all  day,  as 
far  as  you  had  observed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  From  their  appearance ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  did  not  notice  whether  thev  had  been 
drinking  when  they  returned  from  that  other  trip  or  not? 

Mr.  wruRMER.  They  drank  on  that  trip  in  the  evening.  I  drank 
with  them  after  each  trip  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Kern.  On  previous  evenings,  however,  Mr.  Browne  had 
been  with  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  I  think  he  made  two  trips  with  them  and  they 
went  on  one  trip  alone  when  Zentner  could  not  go  along. 

Senator  Kern.  Browne  and  White  made  three  trips? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  Zentner,  Browne,  and  White  made  two  trips? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Kern.  And  on  the  return  from  each  trip  they  would  be 
drinking  in  the  evening.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  return  from  each  trip  they  would  be 
drinking? 

Mr.  Sti>rmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  would  drink  with  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  when  jou  discovered  the  intimate  rela- 
tioaship  bet\^ieen  Browne  and  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  known  Mr.  Browne  for  some  8  or  10 
years? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  law- 
yers in  that  part  of  the  State,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  knew  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Ottawa.  I  did  not  know 
how  good  a  lawyer  he  was,  but  I  presumed  he  was  a  good  lawyer. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  the  impression  from  his  appearance  and 
manner  that  he  stood  high  at  the  bar  of  his  profession? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  be  anything  remarkable  that 
a  man  of  his  standing  at  the  bar  and  his  character  would  be  con- 
sorting about  on  the  Xakes  and  about  your  hotel  with  a  man  like 
White  for  days  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  knew  they  were  both  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  I  knew  they  were  there  and  had  rooms  there,  and  that  the  rea- 
son they  went  across  the  lake  was  because  it  was  hot  in  the  hotel. 
They  would  get  in  in  the  evening  and  go  right  out  at  11  o'clock. 

Senator  Kern.  But  their  constant  drmking  together  on  the  return 
from  those  trips  excited  no  wonder  in  your  nund — that  a  man  of 
Browne's  character  would  be  associating  with  that  degree  of  inti- 
macv  with  a  man  like  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  men  take  a  drink 
in  the  hotel  barroom,  because  that  is  what  we  have  it  there  for. 

.Senator  Kern. It  is  a  little  unusual  for  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawvers  in  Illinois  to  associate  in  a  drinking  SDree  for  two  or  three 
or  tour  days  with  a  man  of  Mr.  White's  anteceaents,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Well,  Mr.  White's  condition  and  reputation  at  that 
time — I  tliought  he  was  a  very  respectable  man. 

Senator  Ki*»n.  Did  you  know  what  his  vocation  was,  what  his 
business  in  life  was? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No  ;  I  did  not,  outside  of  his  being  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not.  I  knew  he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  that  was  all. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  that  was  quite  a  distinction  at  that 
time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Those  credentials  were  enough  for  you? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kbbk.  Was  Zentner  a  man  who  drank  a  good  deal? 

Mr.  Sturmeb.  Mr.  Zentner  did  at  that  time  drink  quite  a  lot.  In 
fact,  we  all  drank,  as  I  say.  It  is  a  little  bit  different  from  an  ordi- 
nary hoteL 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  say  you  would  meet  there  and  take  a 
drink,  you  mean  you  would  meet  there  and  take  numberless  drinks? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Maybe  take  three  or  four,  and  go  back  in  the  office 
and  not  take  any  more  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  go  back  in  the 
bar  and  take  more.  In  the  evening  we  would  sit  down  there  and 
shake  dice.  I  was  around  there,  because  it  was  my  business  to  be 
in  the  barroom  and  around  to  entertain. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  employed  in  the  barroom? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  was  employed  as  assistant  manager,  and  it  took 
me  all  over  the  hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  As  assistant  manager  of  the  hotel,  was  it  your  busi- 
ness to  go  into  the  barroom  and  shake  dice  with  custwners? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  not  business  but  a  pleasure. 

Senator  Kern.  And  drink  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  is  a  pleasure,  as  an  entertainer. 

Senator  Kern.  When  a  young  man,  25  years  old  or  thereabouts, 
gets  drunk,  so  that  he  talks  in  a  maudlin  way  and  you  know  he  is 
drunk,  is  it  the  policy  of  that  hotel  to  keep  plying  him  with  liquor 
right  along,  and  allow  him  to  sit  there,  and  to  dnnk  with  him  and 
treat  him  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  should  not  do  it. 

Senator  Kern.  It  did  occur  that  time  with  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  you  did  it  if  he  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  If  a  fellow  came  in  who  looked  like  a  bum,  and  was 
drunk,^  we  would  not  give  him  anything;  but  if  a  respectable  citizen 
came  in  there  who  was  drunk,  we  would  give  him  a  drink  if  he 
wanted  it 

Senator  Kern.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  you? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  would  naturally  suppose  that  he  knew  his  own 
business,  and  if  he  wanted  a  drink  we  would  give  it  to  him. 

Senator  Kjbrn.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  been  drinking  all  day, 
and  who  was  drunk  when  he  came  in,  and  you  sat  down  at  a  table 
with  him  and  allowed  him  to  buy  a  drink  every  10  minutes,  and  you 
bought  drinks.    How  did  White  get  out  of  the  place  that  night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  walked  out. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  helped  him  out? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Nobody  had  to  help  him.  He  and  Zentner  were 
together. 

Senator  Keen.  Was  not  Zentner  taking  care  of  him?  Did  you  not 
say  so  in  your  former  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Stotmer.  He  was  looking  after  him  in  a  way,  but  did  not  have 
to  hold  him  up. 

Senator  Kern.  He  looked  after  him  because  he  was  in  a  drunken 
condition? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  looked  after  him  because  they  were  friends,  and 
I  presume  they  were  having  a  good  time  together. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  the  only  reason?  Zentner  remained  sober, 
or  reasonably  sober,  aad  White  you  characterized  as  drunk? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  Zentner  could  drink  more  than  White.  I  mi^ht  be 
able  to  take  the  same  number  of  drinks  that  others  took,  and  they 
might  be  drunk  and  I  would  not  be  drunk. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  at  all  imder  the  influence  of  liquor  at 
the  time  of  that  conversation  which  you  have  related  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  probably  was  somewhat  under  the  influence,  but 
not  enough  so  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  read  the  cash  register  and 
check  up  the  books  properly,  the  mcmey  received  and  paia  out,  and 
all  those  things. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  the  time  of  this  conversation  which  you 
have  related  as  having  occurred  during  that  evening,  how  many 
drinks  of  whisky  had  you  had? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Before  11  o'clock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  had  not  had  any. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  this  conversation  you  have  related  here 
took  place,  you  had  had  no  drinks  that  evening? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  a  drink  right  after  I  went  into  the 
bar,  the  first  thing  when  I  went  in.  They  were  standing  at  the  bar 
and  asked  me  to  have  a  drink. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  that  time  up  to  the  conversation  with 
White,  which  you  have  related,  how  many  drinks  of  liquor  had  you 
had? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  As  I  say,  it  was  every  10  or  15  minutes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  first  went  in? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Maybe  8  or  9  drinks,  or  9  or  10  drinks ;  but  then,  a 
man  working  around  a  barroom  does  not  take  a  full-sized  drink  of 
whisky  like  a  man  coming  in  out  of  the  cold.  He  takes  only  a  little 
short  drink.  It  would  take  three  drinks  like  that  to  make  one  good- 
sized  drink. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  take  the  same  size  drink  that  they 
took? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  I  never  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  had  not  come  in  from  the  cold. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  in  regard  to  my 
condition. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  condition  at  that 
specific  time. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  was  not  drunk.  I  knew  everything  that  was  go- 
ing on. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  asking  you  how  many  drinks  you  took,  ap- 
proximately, before  the  conversation  that  evening  which  you  have 
related  here? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  by  asking  what  would 
constitute  a  drink;  whether  you  mean  pouring  a  little  whisky  into 
a  glass  and  drinking  it,  or  taking  a  full-sized  drink? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  am  not  an  expert  -on  that 
subject.    You  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  You  can  take  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  you  can  take 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  2  inches. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  you  take? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  often  did  you  do  that! 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  Every  10  or  15  minutes.  Every  time  they  took  the 
glasses  away  and  brought  them  back. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  times  did  you  do  that  before  this 
conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Probably  8  or  10  times. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  had  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  then? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes, 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  White  pay  for  those  drinks  each  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  we  all  took  turns  around.  Everybody  had 
money  down.  I  paid  for  my  own  drinks  in  the  barroom  the  same  as 
a  stranger. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  paid  for  a  full  drink? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Oh,  yes;  everybody  does  that,  whether  he  takes  it 
or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  drinks  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  wants  to, 
and  pays  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  in  every  barroom. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  your  business  there  to  be  a  sort  of  good 
fellow,  and  jolly  Deople,  and  be  drinking  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  My  business  is  to  be  sociable  and  to  make  friends 
for  the  hotel.  Of  course  that  is  not  all.  I  look  after  the  hotel  and 
after  the  welfare  of  the  guests,  and  I  hire  the  help. 

Senator  Bjenyon.  Had  you  been  drinking  there  that  day  before 
you  met  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  drink  that  day ;  no.  I  never  drink  when  I 
am  on  duty — that  is,  when  I  am  working,  when  I  am  on  watch,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  desk,  which  I  do  whenever  a  clerk  is  sick  or  on  his 
vacation,  whoever  it  is.    That  is  my  duty. 

Senator  EIenyon.  After  the  conversation  how  many  drinks  did 
you  take? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  take  any. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  stop  just  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  was  1  o'clock,  ana  we  closed  at  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Did  you  see  White  afterwards  that  night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  I  think  he  went  out  before 
I  got  the  change  counted  in  the  barroom.  I  locked  the  door  and 
counted  the  change. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  see  Browne  again  that  night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Did  you  have  any  drink  with  him  there  that 
evening? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not ;  with  Browne ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  He  was  never  in  the  crowd  that  you  drank  with? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Not  that  night ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  had  been  other  nights? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  had  been  other  nights ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  This  conversation  took  place  about  1  o'clock,  or  just 
before  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Just  before  1  o'clock,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  had  been  drinking  every  10  or  15  minutes 
since  11  o'clock? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  I  say  11  because  that  is  the  time  I  was  relieved. 
Possibly  it  was  11.15  before  I  got  through  counting  the  change  and 
turned  the  watch  over  to  the  night  clerk.  Sometimes  it  takes  6 
minutes  and  sometimes  we  have  to  count  it  twice.  I  do  not  remember 
about  that  night.    I  would  say  10  or  15  minutes  after  11. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you,  or  the  hotel  in  which  you  were  employed, 
plying  Mr.  White  or  any  other  guest  with  liquor  that  night? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Do  you  mean  were  we  making  him  drmk? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir:  he  had  his  own  privilege,  to  drink  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  use  any  inducement,  nor  did  anybody 
else  connected  with  the  house  as  an  employee^  to  induce  AVhite  to 
drink,  except  that  you  paid  for  the  drinks  which  you  ordered? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.    That  was  all,  was  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir.  We  never  induce  anybody  to  drink.  They 
can  drink  or  not.    Tne  bar  is  there,  and  that  is  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Healy  asked  the  witness  if  his 
testimony  in  the  former  Browne  trial  was  not  exactly  as  it  was  here, 
and  the  witness  said  he  did  not  know.  Now  it  was  not  in  fact  exactly 
the  same,  and  I  want  to  read  it  into  the  record,  or  I  want  the  record 
to  show  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Healy's  question,  from  which  I  take 
it  he  wanted  it  to  be  inferred  by  those  who  read  the  record  that  this 
witness  was  telling  here  the  story  in  exactly  the  language  that  he 
told  it  in  the  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Healy,  I  will  read  it.  I  followed  it  very  closely,  and  I  think 
it  is  precisely  the  same,  except  in  one  place  he  said  "  here,"  and  in 
the  other  he  said  "  the  city  of  St  Louis?' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  two  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  will  read  from  page  1416  of  the  stenographic  record, 
in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  in  which  you  were  a  witness, 
and  ask  you  if  you  were  not  a^ked  this  question,  and  if  you  did  not 
return  this  answer : 

"  Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  all  the  conversation  between  you  and  White 
and  Zentner;  tell  just  what  you  said  and  what  Zentner  said." 

Was  this  j^our  answer  to  that  question? 

*' A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  big  trip  in  the  fall " 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  page  1506. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  said  I  was  reading  from  page  1416  of  the  steno- 
graphic record  of  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  there  the  question  "At  that  time  and 
place,  and  in  that  conversation,  did  Charles  A.  White  " 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  reading  the  record  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  get  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  page  1416,  in  the  cross-examination.  I  think  it 
is  about  the  fourth  page  of  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  beginning  of  that  question? 

Mr.  Healy.  "  Q.  Go  ahead  and  teU  all  the  conversation  between 
you  and  White  and  Zentner.  Tell  just  what  you  said  and  what 
Zentner  said." 

Mr.  Hanecy,  All  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  eliminated  what  the  court  ^aid  and  what  Mr. 
Wayman  said.    This  is  the  answer,  to  which  T  direct  vour  attention : 

**A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  big  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
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first  going  to  his  home  in  O'Fallon  and  then  he  would  go  from  there 
to  New  Orleans;  from  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  and  from  Cuba  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  expected  to  have  a  big  time,  and  then  back  home 
again.  One  of  us  asked  him,  '  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  in 
order ' " 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  you  to  read  it  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  "  One  of  us  asked  him  " 

"  Mr.  Watman :  Q.  What  is  that? 

"A.  One  of  us  said  to  him, '  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  in  order 
to  make  a  big  trip  like  that.'  He  said,  No;  that  he  had  not,  but  he 
was  going  to  get  it  and  going  to  get  it  without  working  for  it,  too. 
Mr.  Zentner  asked  him  how  he  was  going  to  do  that.  He  said,  ^  Well, 
you  know  that  Lorimer  crowd  and  our  old  pal  Browne  have  got  to 
come  across  good  and  strong  with  me  when  I  say  the  word,  and  I  am 
going  to  say  it,  too.'    Mr.  Zentner  said, '  Have  you  got ' 

"Q.  Who  said? 

"A.  Mr.  Zentner. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  keep  your  voice  up  so  we  won't  have  to  inter- 
rupt you. 

"A.  Mr.  Zentner  said, '  Have  you  got  anything  on  him?  '  He  said, 
'No;  I  have  not.  I  got  the  worst  oi  it  down  at  Springfield,  but  that 
don't  make  no  difference.  I  voted  for  Lorimer  and  I  am  a  Democrat, 
and  I  can  say  I  got  money  for  it  from  him,  and  do  you  think  they 
would  stand  for  that  game  ? '  Mr.  Zentner  said,  *  My  God !  You 
would  not  treat  your  old  friend  Browne  that  way,  would  you  ? '  He 
said,  '  I  am  looking  out  for  White,  and,  besides,  Browne  would  not 
have  to  pay.  The  bunch  behind  him  would  have  it.  It  would  not 
hurt  Browne  any.' " 

Was  that  answer  returned  by  you  to  the  question  you  were  asked 
in  the  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  substance,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  word  for  word. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  your  recollection  that  that  is  substantially  the 
answer  which  you  returned  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  you  had  a  conversation  with  Ml*.  Zentner 
the  day  after  you  and  Mr.  Zentner  and  Mr.  White  had  this  talk. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Not  a  conversation.  He  came  to  me  and  said: 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  friend  ? '' 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  a  conversation  with  him  the  next  day, 
did  vou  not?    That  is,  with  Mr.  Zentner? 

1^.  Sturdier.  Oh,  yes:  we  bad  a  conversation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  About  this  matter? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  I  wish  you  would  tell  just  exactly  what  that  con- 
versation was. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  said :  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  fellow  ?  We 
had  better  go  and  tell  Browne  about  that|  don't  you  think  so.  Bill?  " 
I  said :  "  No ;  I  do  not  think  so."    He  said :  "  I  think  it  would  be  a 

food  thing."  I  said :  "  I  do  not,  because  he  was  stewed  and  boast- 
ul,  and  he  just  wants  to  make  us  believe  he  is  a  big  fellow,  and  it 
was  a  drunken  conversation  in  a  barroom,  and  with  a  lot  of  those 
conversations  it  is  better  not  to  say  anything."  I  have  heard  people 
make  remarks  about  what  they  were  going  to  do— 
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Senator  Jones.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  you  to  give  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  have  given  that.  I  said :  "  We  had  better  let  it  go 
at  that." 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  all  of  the  conversaticHi  between  you  and 
Mr.  Zentner  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  In  regard  to  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Relating  to  your  conversation  with  White? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  have  a  drink  with  him,  and 
I  said  I  would,  and  I  took  a  drink. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  recall  the  conversation 
that  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Zentner  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  Senator  Kern  asked  you  if  Mr.  Zentner  was 
with  a  contracting  concern. 

Senator  Lea,  That  should  be  Mr.  Houston. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  thought  that  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Houston,  I  answered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Zentner  was  not  connected  with  a  contracting 
firm  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  a  traveling  salesman  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  FBED  T.  ZENTNES. 

Fred  T.  Zentner,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  headquarter  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  whom  are  you  engaged  in  business? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  selling  automobiles,  accessories,  and  electrical 
goods  for  the  American  Ever  Ready  Co.,  out  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing  in  August,  19091 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  with  the  Kabo  Corset  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Zentner.  As  a  traveling  salesman. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  Where  do  you  stop  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White,  a  member  of  the 
for^-sixth  general  assembly,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  faiow  Mr.  Sturmer,  the  assistant  manager 
of  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  White  before  the 
19th  of  August? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  met  Mr.  White  the  latter  part  of  July  that  same 
year.    I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  met  him? 

Mr.  Zektner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  had  you  known  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  two  years  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  met  him  at  the  Briggs  House  there, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  in  any  other  way  except  that  you 
both  stopped  at  the  Briggs  House  when  both  were  or  either  was  in 
the  city* 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  except  as  you  met  him  and  knew 
him  around  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Just  in  a  social  way,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  no  business  connection  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  meet  him  other  than  around  the 
hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  19th  day  of  August,  1909,  were  you  present 
at  a  conversation  in  the  bar  or  buffet  of  the  Briggs  House,  in  which 
Charles  A.  White,  William  Sturmer,  and  you  participated? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  conversation  did  Charles  A.  White^  in  the 
presence  of  William  Sturmer  and  yourself,  say  that  he.  White,  was 

f^oing  to  take  a  bi^  trip  in  the  fall  and  winter ;  that  he  was  going  to 
lis  home  in  O'Faflon,  then  to  New  Orleans,  then  to  Cuba,  and  then 
up  to  New  York,  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  large  time  in  New 
York,  and  then  he  was  going  home  again? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  substance;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  or  Sturmer  in  that  conversation  say  to 
White,  in  reply,  "  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  for  any- 
thmg  like  that"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Words  to  that  effect;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  then  say,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  a 
lot  of  money,  but  I  am  going  to  get  it,  and  I  am  going  to  get  it 
without  work  "  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  sflbstance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  say  to  Mr.  White,  "What  do  you 
mean"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  then  say:  "That  Lorimer  bunch 
and  Browne  have  got  'to  come  across'"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Words  to  that  effect ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  say,  "I  got  the  worst  of 
it  at  Springfield;  I  voted  for  Lorimer,  and  I  am  a  Democrat;  and 
if  I  say  I  got  money  for  voting  for  him,  I  guess  they  will  'come 
over,'  won't  they"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  substance;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  tlien  say  at  that  time  and  place,  "  My 
God,  White,  you  wouldn't  do  that  to  ferowne,  would  you"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Mr.  White  then  say  in  response  to  that, 
"I  am  looking  out  for  White,  and,  besides,  Browne  wouldn't  have 
to  stand  for  it  ''? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  There  was  a  little  more  of  that  conversation.  He 
said  Browne  would  not  have  to  stand  for  it;  the  bimch  behind  him 
would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  say  that,  and  that  the  bunch  behind  him 
would  have  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  conversation;  that  is,  what  time  of 
day  or  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  in  the  evening,  about  11.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Eleven-thirty  at  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  one  of  the  booths  in  the  barroom  at  the  Briggs 
House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  the  bar  close  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  One  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  and  White  and  Sturmer  leave  the  bar- 
room at  1  o'clock,  or  before  or  after  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Just  about  1  o'clock;  as  soon  as  they  closed.  We 
went  into  the.  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Mr.  White  and  I  went  out  of  the  hotel.    We  left 
the  hotel  and  went  out  on  the  street,  and  left  Sturmer. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  White  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  drunk? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  call  him  drunk ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wa#  he  able  to  walk  around  and  care  for  himself 
in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  was  able  to  walk  around  all  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  so  drunk — or  so  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
— that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Apparently,  from  his  appearance,  did  he  know  what 
he  was  saying? 
-  Mr.  Zentner.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing,  yes.    I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  appearances  you  thought  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Sturmer  about  that  conversa- 
tion on  the  next  day  ^ 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Sturmer  on 
the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  recalled  this  incident  to  Mr.  Sturmer  and  I  told 
him  he  had  better  tell  Browne  about  it,  and  he  said  no,  that  I  should 
overlook  it,  that  White  was  drunk,  and  that  it  was  only  a  boasting 
talk  anyway,  and  it  would  start  a  lot  of  antagonism  between  the  two, 
and  he  did  not  think  we  ought  to  say  anything  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Browne  about  it? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  more  said  between  you  and 
Sturmer  about  that  conversation  on  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  I  recollect ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  tell  Browne  about  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  After  I  was  called  up  on  the  first  Browne  trial, 
along  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  were  you  when  you  were  called  up  t 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  Muskogee,  Otla. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Doing  what  ? 

Mr.  25entner.  I  was  traveling  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  out  on  your  route? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HLanecy.  Working  at  your  employment;  and  who  called  you 
in? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Mr.  Sturmer  called  me  up  over  the  long-distance 
telephone  at  the  Turner  Hotel  at  Muskogee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  tell  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  just  told  me  to  come  into  Chicago  for  the  Browne 
trial.    That  was  all  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  Browne  had  been  in- 
dicted ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  not  certain.  Yes ;  I  think  I  did.  I  read  it  in 
the  Oklahoma  papers,  the  article  that  came  up — a  clipping  or  a  dis- 
patch from  Chicago  in  the  Oklahoma  papers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  read  the  White  story  as  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Chicago  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  come  to  Chicago! 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  left  for  Chicago  the 
latter  part  of  May.  It  is  about  a  two-day  trip,  nearly,  from  down 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  came  to  Chicago,  where  did  you  go! 

Mr.  Zentner.  To  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  then  why  he  called  you  in  there,  or 
asked  you  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  tell  vou  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  told  me  that  he  had  told  Browne  about  the  con- 
versation that  took  place  in  the  barroom  that  night.  I  wanted  him 
to  tell  Browne  at  the  time  it  did  take  place,  or  the  next  day,  rather. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  then  talk  witn  Mr,  Browne  and  the  attor- 
neys who  were  in  charge  of  his  defense  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  What  do  you  mean — the  first  conversation  I  had 
regarding  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  I  spoke  to  Browne  alone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  talfeed  with  Browne  alone! 
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Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  tell  Browne  the  conversation  as  you  have 
told  it  here? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  was  the  day  that  I  reached  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  day  that  you  got  back  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Browne  and  his  attorneys  after 
that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Along  a  few  days  before  I  was  called  on  the  stand 
in  the  first  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Around  the  hotel  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  went  up  into  some  room,  did  they? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  went  up  into  Mr.  Browne's  room;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  tell  the  attorneys  the  conversation  that 
you  had  with  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Sturmer  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  August? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  it  as  you  have  told  it  here,  substantially? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  back  from  Oklahoma,  you  say  you 
met  Mr.  Sturmer.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Sturmer  at  that 
time  with  a  view  of  fixin'^  the  date  when  this  conversation  took  place 
between  you  and  White  and  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  fix  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  a  berth  check  that  I  had  put  away  in  my 
grip  there.  I  had  a  paper  file  there,  and  it  was  a  stateroom  check 
that  I  slipped  in  there  before  I  started  out  on  the  road,  after  we  came 
back  from  this  boat  trip.  I  still  had  this  check  there.  It  was  dated 
the  17th  of  August.  So  we  left  Chicago  the  evening  of  the  17th 
and  got  to  Muskegon  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  stayed  there 
all  that  day,  left  Muskegon  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  got  into 
Chicago  the  next  morning,  the  19th.  I  was  around  with  miite  all 
that  day,  and  that  night  was  when  this  conversation  occurred. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  you  had  a  paper  file.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  a  large  case  with  envelopes  in  it  to  file  papers 
in — things  I  would  carry,  correspondence  and  everything,  on  the 
road ;  and  it  was  the  only  thing  that  I  could  have  that  was  compact. 
I  had  this  check  filed  in  it.    i  put  it  in  one  of  the  envelopes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  kept  a  file  for  papers  and  dates  and  memo- 
randa ( 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  just  for  business  papers  that  I  needed — corre- 
spondence— ^yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean — in  your  business! 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  put  this  berth  check  on  the  boat  in  that 
file  in  its  place,  or  in  some  place? 

Mr.  Zbntner.  In  one  of  the  envelopes;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did  that  ri^ht  after  I  came  back  from  this  trip  or  not 
1  might  have  thrown  it  in  the  grip  with  some  papers,  and  then  put 
it  in  later  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  this  paper  file,  the  envelope  in  the 
paper  file,  to  find  that  check? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  it  there? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  show  it  to  Mr.  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentnee.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Aside  from  the  berth  check,  or  berth  slip,  on  that 
l)oat  that  night,  do  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  month 
in  which  you  made  those  trips  across  the  lake,  and  the  time  you  had 
this  talk  with  White  and  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Do  you  mean  regarding  the  month? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  because  August  is  the  month  that 
they  call  the  market  season,  when  the  buyers  generally  come  into 
Chicago  from  the  smaller  towns  and  buy  goods  for  the  fall;  and  I 
never  did  any  traveling  at  all  in  August  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  August? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  true  of  any  other  month  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Zentner.  February  also;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  fhere,  and 
at  that  time  in  August  that  this  took  place? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  a  distinct  uecollection  of  that,  even  though 
you  had  never  seen  the  berth  check? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  knew  it  was  in  August.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
knew  it  was  the  19th,  though. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  trip  that  you 
took  to  Muskegon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  stay  there,  and  your  trip  back  again,  and 
your  arrival  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  have  a  distinct  recollection  aside 
from  the  check  of  the  day  you  left  Chicago  for  Muskegon  or  the  date 
you  arrived  back  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  found  this  check,  it  was  dated  what  date? 

Mr.  Zentner.  August  17.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  then,  when  that 
date  was  fixed,  that  you  went  out  of  Chicago  on  the  boat  that  night, 
arrived  in  Muskegon  the  next  day,  stayed  there  all  day,  left  Mus- 
kegon the  night  of  the  18th,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  the 
night  of  the  day  that  you  had  arrived  in  Chicago  from  Muskegon 
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that  this  conversation  took  place  between  yourself,  White,  and  Stur- 
mer? 

Mr.  2iENTNER.  Yes;  because  I  do  not  think  I  saw  White  again, 
except  possibly  around  the  hotels  to  greet  him,  after  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  go  away  on  another  trip  after  the 
19th  of  August? 

Mr.  Zentkeh.  The  latter  part  of  August 

Mr,  Hanecy.  You  did  t^ify  as  a  witness  in  the  first  Browne 
trial ;  did  you  ? 

Mr,  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  testify  as  a  witness  in  the  second 
Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  testify  as  a  witness  before  the  former 
senatorial  investigating  committee  in  Chicago,  in  October,  1910 — 
last  October? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  those  different  occasions  when  you  testified 
and  talked  with  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Browne  have  kept  it  fresh 
in  your  mind  generally  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  trips  did  you  take  on  the  boat  during 
August  from  Chicago  to  any  place  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  took  two  trips. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  they? 

Mr.  Zentner.  One  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  before  this  Mus- 
kegon trip;  we  went  to  St.  Joe  in  the  morning  and  came  back  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  Sunday  was  it,  before  the  17th  of  August! 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  Sunday  before  the  17th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Sunday  before  the  17th  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  left  Chicago  on  a  Sunday,  did  you! 

Mr.  Zentner.  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  returned  wnat  time! 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  evening. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  the  next  trip  was  when? 

Mr.  2iENTNER.  The  evening  of  the  17th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  one  that  you  have  just  previously  re- 
lated? 

Mr,  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  Were  those  the  only  trips  that  you  took  across  the 
water  with  White  and  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Those  are  the  only  trips  I  took;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  What  was  the  fare  over  to  St  Joe?  Do  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  50  or  75  cents,  was  it  not — 25  or  60  cents 
apiece? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  forget  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  to  Muskegon! 
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Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  was  a  little  more. 

Senator  Ej»n.  That  paid  all  your  expenses  on  the  boat,  did  it — 
25  or  50  cents? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  had  breakfast  on  the  boat  that  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  paid  for  that  separately? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  if  you  had  anything  to  eat  or  drink  other  than 
that,  you  paid  for  that,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  some  of  the  party  did.  The  25  or  50  cents  fare 
to  St.  Joe  was  simply  the  transportation  charge? 

Mr.  Zentner.  On  the  boat;  yes,  sir.  It  was  a  day  ride.  There 
was  not  any  stateroom  or  berth  m  it,  you  know. 

Mr.  Haijecy.  The  trip  over  to  bt.  Joe  and  the  one  back  again 
were  di^  rides? 

Mr.  2&NTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Both  of  them? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  trip  to  Muskegon  and  the  one  back  again 
were  both  night  rides? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  got  no  berth  on  the  trip  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Joe,  or  on  the  trin  from  St.  Joe  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No^  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  jou  have  a  stateroom  on  the  trip  to  St.  Joe? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  your  party  have  a  stateroom  on  the  trip  to 
St.  Joe? 

Mr.  Zentner.    I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  present  on  any  night  rides?  I  imder- 
stood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  take  all  the  trips  with  Browne  and 
White. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.  Wben  we  came  back  from  the  St.  Joe 
trip — ^that  is,  the  Sunday  tripywe  left  Chicago  Sunday  morning 
and  got  back  there  Sundajr  evening  about  6  o'clock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  one  of  the  trips?        * 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  one  of  the  trips. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  What  is  another  one? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Then  Browne  and  White  left  that  night  on  a  boat 
trip.    I  could  not  go  with  them  then. 

Senator  Kenyon.  To  Muskegon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  started  out  for  the  night  trip  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  did  not  go? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  BIenyon.  When  did  they  come  back  from  that  trip! 

Mr.  Zentner.  They  came  back  the  next  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  next  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  did  you  go  affain  to  St  Joe  with  them  I 

Mr.  Zentner.  Then  we  went  to  Muskegon  after  that. 
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Senator  E[enton.  That  night  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  night  they 
came  back  from  St.  Joe  or  the  daj  after — the  17th,  I  think. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  your  trip  to  Muskegon  a  night  trip? 

Mr.  Zentnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  did  you  come  back  from  Muskegon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  left  Chicago  in  the  evening  and  got  to  Mus- 
kegon the  next  morning  and  stayed  in  Muskegon  all  that  dajr  and 
\en  Muskegon  the  next  night  and  took  the  night  ride  back  to  Chicago 
and  got  to  Chicago  next  morning. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  are  all  the  trips  you  made  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  the  only  trip. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  went  from  Chicago  to  St.  Joe  Sunday 
mominff  and  back  Sunday  afternoon? 

Mr.  ^ntner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  went  to  Muskegon  on  a  night  trip 
and  back  on  a  night  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  two  night  trips  to  and  from  Muskegon 
and  the  day  we  were  over  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  Browne  and  White  go  on  this  trip  when 
they  started  out  Sunday  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  hear  them  say  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  understood  they  were  going  back  to  St.  Joe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Sunday  before  the  17th,  Senator  Kenyon,  by 
the  calendar,  in  August,  1909,  was  the  15th. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  has  your  occupation  been  that  of  a  trav- 
eling man? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Off  and  on  for  nearly  seven  years. 

Senator  Lea.  You  travel  about  10  months  out  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  9  or  10  months ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a  rule  you  were  in 
the  main  office  in  February  and  August. 

Mr.  Zentner.  And  then  during  the  holidays,  of  course. 

Senator  Lea.  About  how  many  nights  a  week  when  you  traveled 
did  you  spend  on  sleepers? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Do  you  mean  at  this  time? 

Senator  Lea.  At  that  time. 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  very  seldom  that  I  took  a  sleeper  trip;  only 
jumping  out  of  Chicago  into  my  territory. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  times  would  you  say  during  a  year? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Perhaps  six  or  eight  times. 

Senator  Lea.  During^  the  year? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  were  you  in  the  habit  of  preserving  your 
canceled  berth  checks? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  used  to  keep  a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understand  that  from  your  testimony,  but  what 
length  of  time  would  you  preserve  them? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Do  you  mean  berth  checks  on  trains? 

Senator  Lea.  Trains  or  steamers,  either. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  keep  any  of  them  for  any  special  purpose, 
unless  I  find  they  are  on  my  clothes,  or  anything,  but  this  particular 
check  I  did  keep  this  night 
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Senator  Lea.  I  understood  that  you  filed  this  particular  check  in 
your  paper  file. 

Mr.  Centner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Among  your  business  affairs  and  correspondence? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Miscellaneous  stuff,  yes,  sir;  because  it  was  a  berth 
check  for  a  trip  that  I  had  not  been  used  to  taking,  and  I  just  kept  it. 
It  was  for  a  stateroom  that  White  and  I  had  together.  It  was  not  a 
cabin  with  two  bunks  in  it;  it  was  a  large  stateroom.  Possibly  I 
was  a  little  proud  of  that,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  kept  it — to  show 
some  friends  of  mine,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  you  kept  it  when  you  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
preserving  your  canceled  berth  checks  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  occasionally ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Have  you  got  that  check  now  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  berth  check?  No,  sir;  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Browne. 
He  has  got  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Your  going  in  a  stateroom  was  so  unusual  that  you 
preserved  the  check  among  your  valuable  papers? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  not  in  the  habit  of  riding  in  that 
kind  of  a  room. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Lea.  I  mean,  where  is  your  legal  residence? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  Chicago. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Chicago — always? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  seven  years. 

Senator  Lea.  WTiere  did  you  live  before  that? 

Mr.  2Ientner.  In  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Lea.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Manitowoc.    My  folks  live  there  now. 

Senator  Lea.  How  old  are  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Twenty-nine. 

Senator  Lea.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  2^NTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Since  about  last  October — ^the  latter  part  of  October. 

Senator  Lea.  October,  1910? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Robert  J.  Shields,  who  has  testi- 
fied here  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Shields? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  recall  the  name;  no,  sir.  Oh,  do  you  mean 
the  Superior  man? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  my  folks  live  over  right  north  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Manitowoc  is  on  the  lake? 

Mr.  Zentner.  On  Lake  Michigan,  77  miles  north  of  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  vou  bring  all  your  naper  or  letter  files  when 
you  were  summoned  from  Muskegon  by  telephone? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  them  in  a  grip.  I  had  a  grip  and 
my  trunk,  and  I  took  everything  with  me. 
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Senator  Lea.  Were  you  carrying  files  a  year  old  or  eight  months 
old? 

Mr.  2Sentn£R.  I  did  then.  It  was  a  commission  proposition  that  I 
was  working  on  at  the  time,  and  we  used  to  get  statements  every 
month;  and  there  was  stationery,  bad  accounts,  and  all  these  things 
that  I  used  to  file  away,  so  that  when  I  would  get  to  a  town  I  could 
refer  to  them.  You  see,  a  man  on  the  road  has  a  pretty  hard  time 
keeping  those  papers  filed  away,  and  that  was  one  thing  I  could  do. 

Senator  Jojtes.  What  were  you  doing  down  in  Oklahoma  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  traveling  in  Oklahoma — in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  were  your  headquarters? 

Mr.  Zentner.  My  headquarters?  I  did  not  have  headquarters 
anywhere  in  that  territory.  I  had  headquarters  here  most  of  the 
time. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  I  used  to  run  out  for  two  or  three  months 
or  four  months,  keep  right  on  going,  and  come  right  back  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  You  carried  all  your  files  along  with  you,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  This  file  that  I  had,  yes,  sir;  for  my  correspondence. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  given  to  the  committee  the  only  reason 
why  you  preserved  that  check? 

]&r.  Zentner.  That  is  about  the  only  reason ;  ves,  sir.  ^  I  did  not 
know  I  had  the  check  until  I  went  through  the  file  this  time  I  gave 
it  to  Browne.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  about  the  date.  I  said : 
**Why,  yes;  I  have  got  the  check  for  that  stateroom,  I  think;"  and 
I  went  up  and  got  it.  It  was  quite  a  large  check,  about  that  large 
[indicating] — a  green  one. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  on  the  check? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  stateroom  number,  and  the  price  of  it,  and  the 
company,  and  the  date. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  price  of  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  the  room  was  $5. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  Goodrich  Co.  No ;  it  was  on  the  steamer  Grand 
Haven — the  Crosby  Line. 

Senator  Lea.  What  else  was  on  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  hear  the  lastpart  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  steamer  Chrand  Maven^  of  the  Crosby  Line.  It 
was  the  same  as  a  ticket.  It  was  a  regular  ticket,  only  it  was  about 
that  long  findicatingl  when  we  got  it.  and  we  tore  off  half  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Indicate  that  by  inches. 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  3  inches,  1  should  say,  or  3i  inches  long,  and 
about  2  inches  wide;  possibly  a  little  better  than  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  paid  for  the  stateroom  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  Mr.  Browne  paid  for  those.  He  made  the 
arrangement  for  the  tickets  when  we  got  down  to  the  dock  that 
night. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  asked  him  to  give  you  the  unused  part  of 
the  ticket  that  he  held? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  he  gave  it  to  us.    He  ^ave  it  to  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  ask  you  to  preserve  it? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.    He  did  not  know  that  I  had  it. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  he  know  you  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  When  he  asked  me  if  I  was  positive  that  it  was 
August  17 

Senator  Lea.  No,  no.  I  understood  he  gave  it  to  you,  the  unused 
part  of  it,  that  night  on  the  steamer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  I  got  the  tickets.  He  telephoned  down  and  I 
got  the  tickets  at  the  ticket  office  and  gave  them  to  the  purser  on  the 
boat,  and  the  purser  gave  me  my  check. 

Senator  B^enyon.  You  did  not  pay  for  it,  then? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Browne  did? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  the  cabman,  I  think,  who  paid  for  thenu 

Senator  Kenyon.  Browne  gave  him  the  money,  did  he? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  Browne 
paid  for  these  tickets. 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  did.  I  say,  I  think  he  did.  I  did  not  pay  for 
them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  tickets  were  there?  How  many  tick- 
ets iid  Browne  have? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  were  there  in  your  party? 

Mr.  Zentner.  There  were  three  in  the  party — Browne  and  White 
and  myself. 

Senator  Kern.  He  would  buy  three,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  suppose  he  did;  yes,  sir.  The  cabman  made  the 
arrangements  for  the  tickets. 

T^^e  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  cabman  that  drove  you  to  the 
wharf? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  drove  us  down  to  the  wharf ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  those  tickets  get  into  your  possession  that 
night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  took  them. 

Senator  Lea.  You  took  them  from  whom? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Just  a  minute;  the  staterooms  were  separate.  We 
did  not  all  stay  in  this  one  room.    I  had  this  one  stateroom  myself. 

Senator  Lea.  A  minute  ago  you  said  you  and  Mr.  White  had  the 
same  stateroom. 

Mr,  Zentner.  I  know,  but  they  were  partitioned  off,  you  see. 
They  were  curtained  off.  They  were  very  large  rooms,  curtained  off. 
This  side  was  for  me,  and  that  side  was  for  White.  They  were  en- 
tirely separate,  you  know. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  you  and  Mr.  White  did  not  occupy  the  same 
stateroom? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  did  if  you  call  it  the  same  stateroom  in  that, 
way;  yea,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  calling  it  anything.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
you  were  calling  it. 

Mr.  Zentner.  They  have  what  they  call  staterooms  on  boats  that 
have  upper  and  lower  beds  in  them,  the  same  as  a  Pullman  car — 
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do  you  understand  what  I  mean — with  a  door  in  them,  you  see. 
This  one  was  a  big,  plush,  massive  affair  that  they  make  up  sepa- 
rately, and  there  are  curtains  in  between  them.  They  are  curtained 
off  with  heavy  curtains. 

Senator  Johnston.  There  were  two  men  in  that  room,  were  there? 

Mr.  Zentner.  They  were  entirely  separate. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  there  more  than  one  room — ^more  than 
one  door? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  there  was  not 

Senator  Johnston.  There  was  one  door  and  a  bed  on  each  side? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  a  lounge  affair — a  very  long  lounge  affair, 
and  they  opened,  and  it  was  curtained  off — one  part  in  one  section 
and  one  part  in  the  other  section. 

The  Chairman.  With  nothing  but  the  curtains  between  the  two? 
•    Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  White  have  a  ticket,  too? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  he  did.  He  had  a 
berth. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  ticket  just  covered  your  part  of  the  state- 
room? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  only  one  ticket. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  you  and  Mr.  White  did  occupy  the  same  state- 
room?    You  want  to  change  your  testimony  in  that  respect,  do  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  If  you  would  call  that  one  stateroom;  yes,  sir.  It 
would  be  like  two  rooms  with  heavy  curtains. 

Senator  Lea.  Wliat  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  what  you  would 
call  it.    You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  the  same  stateroom.  It 
was  our  intention  to  occupy  the  same  stateroom. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  you  get  possession  of  those  tickets? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  only  the  one  ticket. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  did  you  get  the  ticket,  and  from  whom? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Browne  gave  it  to  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Browne  gave  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  ask  him  for  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  he  know  you  wanted  to  preserve  the  ticket? 

Mr.  Zentner.  What  do  you  mean?  He  gave  me  the  ticket  before 
they  collected  the  tickets. 

Senator  Lea.  Oh !  He  gave  you  the  whole  ticket  before  they  were 
collected  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  transportation  and  berth. 

Senator  Lea.  Your  part  of  the  stateroom,  then,  cost  $5  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  not  sure  about  that — whether  that  was  for  the 
entire  stateroom  or  not;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  not. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  check  that  you 
retained,  from  which  you  were  able  to  form  the  opinion  that  the 
date  of  this  conversation  was  August  19,  had  on  it  "  $5  "  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  that  was  the  amount.  It  was  quite  a  large 
amount ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  that  was  for  your  berth? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  for  both  White 
and  myself  or  just  for  myself.  I  am  not  sure.  Since  the  Senator 
asked  if  there  was  one  door  in  the  room  I  think  it  was  just  for  my- 
self, as  I  recall  now  that  there  was  only  one  door.  We  had  to  push 
the  curtain  back  to  get  out.  The  curtain  hit  about  the  center  of  the 
door  when  it  was  closed,  and  the  two  rooms  were  separate — that  is, 
when  they  were  separated  into  two  by  the  curtain. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  Browne  handed  to  you  personally 
your  ticket? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  mean  a  while  ago  by  saying  that 
the  cabman  arranged  about  the  tickets? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Tne  cabman  arranged  for  Browne,  because  they  had 
the  tickets  all  ready  when  we  got  down  there  to  the  dock. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  "arranged  for  Browne"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  suppose  he  called  up  for  Browne.  Browne  asked 
us  if  we  wanted  to  so  on  a  trip  across  the  lake. 

Senator  Jones.  When? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  evening. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  before  we  left  the  hotel.  He  telephoned 
to  see  if  he  could  get  the  berths  or  staterooms. 

Senator  Kebn.  He  asked  whom? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  and  myself.  We  were  together  that  evening. 
When  you  go  on  those  boats,  when  you  come  in  off  the  dock,  there 
is  a  big  stairway  there.  The  purser  stands  there,  and  before  he  lets 
you  go  up  into  the  cabin  he  takes  your  tickets  down  there.  There 
IS  a  big  crowd  there. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  the  cabman  have  to  do  with  these 
tickets? 

Mr.  Zentner.  How  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  they 
were  arranged  for  by  the  cabman. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  said  that  the  cabman  that  took  us  from  the  Briggs 
House  down  to  the  dock,  I  think,  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
tickets.    Browne  spoke  to  him  when  he  came  back. 

Senator  Jones.  What  arrangement  did  he  make  for  the  tickets? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Reservations  for  the  staterooms. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  he  simply  reserved  the  staterooms? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  get  the  tickets? 

Mr.  25entner.  And  when  we  got  down  there,  I  think,  he  got  the 
tickets;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  the  cabman  got  the  tickets? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  handed  them  to  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  he  did  not  give  them  to  me.  Browne  gave  them 
to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  He  handed  them  to  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Browne  did  not  buy  the  tickets,  then,  himself,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  Except  probably  to  furnish  the  money  to  the  cab- 
man? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  that  is  about  all,  because  there  was  a  very 
large  crowd. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  he  ask  the  cabman  to  get  the  tickets? 
Why  did  he  not  get  them  himself? 

Mr.  Zentner.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd  down  there,  and  it 
was  about  9  o'clock  at  night.  You  know  how  those  docks  are  down 
there. 

Senator  Jones.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Senator  liEA.  How  long  have  you  known  Air.  Browne? 

Mr.  Zenitjer.  About  four  or  five  years  or  six  years;  about  five 
years. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  did  you  first  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  met  him  at  the  Briggs  House. 

Senator  L*a.  Was  your  acquaintance  with  him  intimate? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  personally,  around  the  hotel  there;  yes,  sir. 
I  had  been  quite  intimate  with  him. 

Senator  Lea.  You  regarded  him  as  a  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  he  regarded  you  as  his  friend? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  TjEa.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  between  August  20, 
1909,  and  the  time  when  you  returned  from  Muskogee,  Okla.,  in 
May,  1910? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  saw  him  around  the  Briggs  House  during  the  holi- 
days. I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  right  after  Christmas  or  just 
before  New  Year's.  It  was  around  about  between  December  20  and 
the  fii-st  of  the  year  1910. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  communicate  to  him  at  that  time  any- 
thing about  this  conversation  with  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Lea.  Ana  you  did  not  feel  that  your  friendship  with  him 
necessitated  your  doing  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  this  talk  with  Stunner  before  that,  right  at 
the  time  the  conversation  occurred,  and,  of  course,  after  that  time 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  promise  Sturmer  you  would  not  tell, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Sturmer  was  more  intimate  with  Brpwne  and  knew 
him  a  great  deal  better  and  knew  White  better  than  I  did  at  that 
lime.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  told  me  not  to  say  anything  to 
Browne,  and  I  let  it  drop.  Then,  at  Christmas  time — it  was  some 
time  after  that,  and  I  did  not  think  anything  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  go  out  on  your  trip  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Along  about  the  1st  of  September  or  the  latter  part 
of  August    It  might  have  been  the  29th  or  30th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  how  long  were  you  out  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Until  just  before  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  following  Christmas? 

Mr.  Zentner.  September  and  October;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then,  after  the  holidays,  after  the  new  year  be- 
gan, when  did  you  go  out  again  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  After  the  1st  of  January — right  after  the  1st 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Right  after  the  1st  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  along  about  the  4th  or  5th — along  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  were  you  out  on  that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  Judge,  whether  I  came  back 
that  February  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  came  back,  it  was  in  February,  was  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  If  I  did  come  back ;  yes,  sir.  I  came  back  in  market 
season,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  come  back  in  February 
market  season  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  did  you  go  out  again,  if  you  came  back  in 
February? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Previous  to  the  time  they  called  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that ;  but  how  long  after  you  came  back  was 
it?  Was  it  during  February  or  after  February?  And  if  it  was  in 
February,  what  time  in  February? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  go — whether  I  came 
back  to  Chicago  or  not  in  February  of  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  if  you  did  not  come  back,  did  you  continue  out 
on  that  same  trip  up  to  the  time  Stunner  called  you  from  Oklmahoma? 

Mr.  Zentner.  i  es,  sir ;  if  I  did  not  come  back  I  was  out  on  the 
road  right  along. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  independent  recol- 
lection as  to  whether  you  came  back  to  your  home  in  Chicago — rou 
say  that  is  what  you  regarded  as  your  home — between  the  holicfays 
and  Mav? 

Mr.  Jmjntner.  I  know  I  went  back  for  the  holidays. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  but  you  say  you  have  no  independent  recol- 
lection as  to  your  whereabouts  between  the  holidays  and  May  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  not  whether  I  came  home  in  February  or 
March.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  traveling  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  those  three  States? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  jump  in  a  number  of  times  for  a  day 
or  two  days,  and  then  go  out,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  I  came  in 
during  that  time  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  several  hundred  miles  that  you  had  to  jump, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  keep  an  expense  account? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir.     I  did  not  then.    I  do  now. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  keep  no  memoranda  as  to  your  where- 
abouts? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  a  drawing  account  of  $50  a  week,  but  perhaps 
I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  there  nothing  about  the  papers  you  kept  or 
your  correspondence  by  which  you  could  locate  yourself  between 
January  1  and  May  10 1 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  can  get  it  by  the  old  order  blanks;  I  still  have 
them,  I  think. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  have  no  independent  recollection  at  all 
on  the  subject  as  to  where  you  were  during  those  months? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
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Senator  Kern.  And  yet  you  give,  word  for  word,  a  conversation 
that  occurred  in  Au^st,  1909,  with  a  drunken  man,  who  was  so 
drunk  that  you  paid  little  attention  to  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not  say  word  for  word.  I  said  in  substance, 
in  reply  to  what  Judge  Hanecy  read  over  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  drunk  at  the  time  of  this  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  been  drinking. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  drunk  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  I  was  drunk  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  know  when  you  are  drunk? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  a  peculiar  question,  Senator. 

Senator  K^inyon.  Yes,  it  is  peculiar ;  but  you  know  when  you  are 
drunk,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  A  man  can  be  drunk 

Senator  Kenyon.  Upon  reflection,  can  you  not  look  back  and  tell 
whether  you  were  drunk  then  or  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  been  drinking  that  day,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
was  drunk.     I  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

(The  witness  was  asked  to  repeat  the  last  part  of  his  answer.) 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  know  what  I  was  doing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  think  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not 
know  what  you  were  doing,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  mean  that  I  did  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  drinking  had  you  done  that  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  presume  after  about  7  or  8  o'clock,  after  dinner 
that  night,  we  were  in  and  out  of  the  bar  and  the  hotel. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  commenced  drinking  about  7  or  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  got  back  from  that  boat  trip  that  day,  and 
White  and  I  were  around  town  all  day  together. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Drinking? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  off  and  on — very  little  during  the  day,  though. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  did  you  start  in  at  7  or  8  o'clock  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  drinking? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  we  did;  yes,  sir.  We  were  in  and  out  of  the 
barroom  there.  We  did  considerable  drinking  then;  more  than  we 
had  done  during  the  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  drank  up  until  11.30  at  night,  when  this 
conversation  occurred,  did  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Until  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  not  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicants  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  was,  because  White 

{rot  in  a  little  altercation  with  a  man  there,  and  it  kind  of  made  me 
ook  out  for  myself.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  start  a  fight  there, 
or  something,  around  the  hotel,  and  I  did  not  want  anything  like 
that  to  happen.    I  did  not  want  him  to  get  into  any  trouble. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  sit  around  with  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  not  drink  but  very  little. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  did  you  not  drink  every  10  or  15  minutes* 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  it  might  have  been ;  but  I  was  not  drinldng 
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very  much  after  White  had  this  trouble.  I  drank  short  beer  after 
that.    I  had  been  drinking  whisky  that  evening  with  White. 

Senator  KIenyon.  You  sliifted  to  beer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  He  kind  of  scared  me,  raising  the  deuce 
around  there  in  a  kind  of  loud  way,  and  this  rumpus  with  this 
fellow  there,  and  kind  of  put  me  on  my  ffuard. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  It  was  a  pretty  loud  place,  was  it,  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Bjenyon.  I  thought  you  said  that  they  nearly  had  a  fight 
with  somebody  there. 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  and  this  other  man. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  frightened  you,  did  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  it  did  not  frighten  me.  I  just  simply  said: 
'*I  will  have  to  look  out  for  this  fdlow,  or  he  is  going  to  get  into 
trouble  here.'' 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  changed,  then,  from  whisky  to  beer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  It  kind  of  sobered  me  up,  if  I  had  been 
at  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  when  this  trouble  did  come  up. 

Senator  BIenyon.  So  that  during  some  of  the  time  Stunner  and 
White  and  you  were  drinking,  you  drank  beer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  Sturmer  drink? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  not  sure ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  EIenyon.  Was  he  drinking  beer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  could  not  tell  ^ou  whether  he  drank  beer  or 
whisky.    I  think  he  drank  some  whisky. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  feel  the  next  day,  when  you  had 
this  conversation?    Were  you  feeling  all  right? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BIenyon.  You  had  not  been  drinking  that  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

(At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled.) 
TESTIMONY  OF  FBED  ZENTNEE— Resnmed. 

Fred  Zentner,  the  witness  under  examination  when  the  recess 
was  taken,  resumed  the  witness  stand  and,  being  examined,  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  When  were  you  married,  Mr.  Zentner? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Last  October. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  married  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yon  say  you  had  been  married  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  has  been  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago — about 
ei^ht  years  ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  your  first  wife  die? 
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Mr.  Zentneb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  divorced? 

Mr.  Zentnbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  were  you  divorced? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  divorced  before  or  after  the  Lee  CNeil 
Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Before  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  before? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Oh,  sometime,  before  that.  I  was  not  up  home  at 
the  time.    I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date  of  that 

Mr.  Healy.  On  this  trip  to  Muskegon  in  August,  1909,  you  say  you 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  not  another  man  in  the  party? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  there  was  not.  Do  you  mean  at  any  time 
over  there  or  on  the  trip? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  or  on  the  boat? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  not  a  friend  of  yours  accompany  you  on  that 
trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  on  either  of  those  trips? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  borrowed  any  money  from  Mr.  Browne 
during  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  pay  any  part  of  your  expenses  on  those  sev- 
eral trips? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  proportion  of  your  expenses  did  he  bear! 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  mow.  There  was  a  meal  over  there;  we 
went  to  a  hotel  in  Muskegon,  some  hotel  there.  There  was  a  meal  out 
there ;  but  I  could  not  tell.    There  was  not  very  much  money  spent. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  pay  anything? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Any  of  the  expense? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  pay  for  the  staterooms? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  paid  for  those? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Mr.  Browne,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  pay  any  other  expense  besides  the  stateroom 
expense  and  this  meal  that  you  speak  about? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  yes.  We  went  around — ^White  and  Browne 
and  myself.  White  spent  a  little  money,  and  so  did  I,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  sort  of  an  accounting  when  you 
finished  the  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportion  of  the 
expense  that  each  of  you  should  bear  ? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  No,  sir.  As  we  went  along  each  man  did  this  or 
that,  whatever  there  was. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Browne  in 
which  you  said  that  you  owed  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
he  said  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  "No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  At  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  nor  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Healt.  No  such  conversation  ever  occurred? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Never;  never. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  loan  you  any  money  at  any  time  for  any  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  2^NTNER.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  buy  or  purchase  anything  for  you  outside  of 
this  meal  that  you  speak  about? 

Mr.  2^NTN£R.  Yes.  It  was  just  before  this  trip  to  Muskegon.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  hotel  there  one  day,  and  I  had  a  brand  new  pair 
.  of  shoes  that  I  had  just  purchased,  and  they  hurt  my  feet,  and  Mr. 
Browne  and  Mr.  White  wanted  me  to  go  down  the  street  with  them. 
I  said,  no;  I  did  not  care  to  go;  my  feet  hurt  me.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  They  left  me  and  walked  to  another  part  of 
the  hotel,  I  do  not  know  just  where,  and  Mr.  Browne  came  back  and 
said :  "  Come  on ;  I  am  going  to  take  a  cab  and  go  over  town."  I 
said :  "All  right."  He  <£ove  down  Clark  Street,  and  I  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  where  he  was  going,  and  I  did  not  care.  We 
stopped  into  O'Connor  &  Goldberg^s,  over  on  Clark  Street,  and  we 
all  three  of  us  went  in ;  and  he  told  the  shoe  man  to  fix  me  up  with  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  did  not  hurt  mjr  feet.  This  has  been  brought  up 
several  times  during  the  investigation  and  during  the  Browne  trials. 
These  shoes  were  not  purchased  because  I  needea  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  them,  because  I  did  have  the  money 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  fhem! 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  have  the  money  at  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  Mr.  Browne  paid  for  those  shoes? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  and  Browne  and  White,  at  or  about  the  time 
these  lake  trips  were  taken,  go  to  other  places  in  and  around  the  city 
of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Oh,  not  any  place  in  particular;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  visit  different  places  where  money  was  spent? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Caf 6s  or  barrooms,  yes ;  around  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  other  places? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Just  as  you  would  go  around  town.  It  is  hard  to 
say,  just  now,  where  we  did  go.  I  was  not  with  Browne  or  White  the 
entire  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  get  back  to  Chicago 
after  the  Muskegon  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  went  directly  to  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  White  and  I  went  down  the  street,  and  we  left 
Browne.    I  did  not  see  Browne  again  until  that  evening. 
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Mr.  He  ALT.  Was  anybody  else  with  you  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.    White  and  I  were  alone. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  and  White  stayed  together  all  through  that  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  drinking  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  not  drinking  very  much  during  that  day; 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  drink  any? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  a  little. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Healy.  Up  to  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Up  to  that  evening,  when  we  ^t  back  to  the  Briggs 
House. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  White  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  7  or  8 
o'clock  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  notice  that  White  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  that  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  had  been  drinking,  and  got  kind  of  cross  about 
11  or  11.30  that  night  in  the  barroom,  when  ne  had  this  altercation 
with  this  man. 

Mr.  Healy.  Up  to  that  time,  what  were  you  drinking? 

PAUL  m'cann. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  there  was  something  said  this 
morning  about  a  witness  who  wished  to  be  excused  tempK)rarily. 
Have  you  other  witnesses  with  whom  to  occupy  the  time  until  he 
comes,  if  he  is  excused  now  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  probably  Mr. 
Cornelius  has  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  have  been  subpcenaed. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  look  them  over.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  think  that  if  there  are  other  witnesses  that  can 
be  used,  so  that  the  committee  will  not  be  delayed,  they  will  grant 
him  that  favor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Gloss  is 
here;  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Rossell,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Enright, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Nockels,  and  some  others,  were  subpoenaed  for  to- 
morrow. They  were  subpoenaed  several  days  ago  for  to-morrow, 
and  probably  others.  So  I  have  not  much  doubt  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  witnesses  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  did  not  want  to 
come  until  the  last  of  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Until  the  last  of  next  week.  I  think  that  is  the 
time  he  said  the  deputy  was  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  our  practice,  where  we  have  shown 
this  favor,  to  inform  the  witnesses  that  they  are  excused  temporarily, 
but  they  must  come  on  receipt  of  a  telegram. 

Mr.  iHANECY.  I  will  have  that  telegram  sent  to  him.  He  asked 
again  if  I  would  not  telegraph  an  answer  at  noon,  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  come  on  a  telegram,  even  if  it  is  before  the  time  he  is 
excused  to. 
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The  Chairman.  With  the  understanding  that  he  will  be  here,  and 
not  delay  the  committee,  we  are  inclined  to  grant  the  request. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Suppose  I  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  Suppose  I  have 
Mr.  Ward  telegraph  to  him  that  he  may  be  excused  temporarily  imtil, 
say,  Friday  oinext  week,  or  Thursday,  but  to  come  sooner  than  that 
if  he  is  telegraphed  for. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed,  Mr.  Healy. 

TESTIMONT  OF  FBED  ZENTNEE— Resumed. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  trouble  that  vou  spoke  about  occurred  about 
11  or  half  past  11  o'clock  at  night  f 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Healy.  And  up  to  that  time  you  and  White  had  been  drinking 
whisky  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy  What  was  that  trouble  about? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  was  telling  how  strong  he  was ;  and  I  do  not 
know  who  the  man  was — he  was  a  stranger  to  me  and  a  stranger  to 
White  from  all  appearances.  When  I  finally  got  White  away  from 
him^  the  fellow  went  out  of  the  bar;  he  was  taken  out,  led  out,  and 
White  tried  to  go  after  him,  and  I  went  and  got  White  again. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  Sturmer  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  i&NTNER.  He  came  in  just  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Sturmer  had  not  been  in  your  party  prior  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  Mr.  Browne  been  with  you  during  the  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Earlv  in  the  evening,  about  6  o'clock,  I  should  judge, 
Browne  came  in  the  hotel,  and  we  met  him  in  the  lobby  there  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  and  Browne  and  White  been  in  the  barroom 
many  times  that  ni^ht? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Browne  was  with  us  at  any  time; 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember,  on  one  occasion,  coming  out 
of  the  barro(Mn  with  Mr.  Browne  and  meeting  Mr.  Sturmer  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  Mr.  Browne  been  drinking  with  you  at  all  that 
day  or  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  I  was  with  White.  I  was  not  around  the 
hotel.    We  were  not  around  the  hotel  during  the  daytime  hardly  any. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  evening  had  Browne  been  drinking  with  you 
and  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  having  had  any  drinks  with  Mr.  Browne 
that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  night,  because  Browne  met  White  and  me 
out  in  the  lobby  and  he  went  after  White  pretty  strongly  about  his 
drinking  and  told  him  to  cut  it  out.  He  said  he  was  getting  noisy 
at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that,  about  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  that  was  later  than  that.  It  was  around  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel.  We  were  in  and  out  of  the  bar — ^White  and  I 
were. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  was  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Possibly  about  9  or  9.30. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  White  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  did  not  say  anything  to  that;  he  just  walked 
awav. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  any  other  matter  that  you  discussed 
with  White  that  day  before  you  returned  to  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  was  telling  about  how  he  expected  to  get  a 
Government  position  in  the  Secret  Service ;  I  think  he  said  he  was 
goin^  to  get  it.  He  also  said  that  he  had  a  talk  with  Browne  re- 
gardmg  me.  He  said  that  Browne  was  going  to  fix  me  up  all  right 
in  some  position. 

Mr.  Healy.*  You  were  to  secure  a  position  as  well? 

Mr.  Zentner.  So  he  said.  That  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
mentioned,  or  anything  had  ever  been  said  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  you  discussed 
during  the  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  the  trip  that  we  had  had,  that  we  had  just 
returned  from,  and  little  minor  things  that  came  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  any  discussion  that  you  and  Mr. 
White  had  that  night  after  you  began  to  drink  at  the  Briggs  House, 
other  than  this  conversation  which  you  related  this  morning  on 
direct  examination? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Only  that  he  was  telling  how  strong  he  was,  just 
before  he  got  in  this  altercation  there  with  this  man. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  that  occurred  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  was  telling  me  about  the  business  that  he  was 
in  down  at  O'Fallon.  He  told  me  that  he  had  an  insurance  proposi- 
tion for  the  southern  part  of  Illinois;  he  had  the  entire  territory, 
and  he  was  appointing  subagents;  and  he  told  me  about  his  office 
conditions — that  he  employed  about  eight  men  at  O'Fallon,  and  he 
had  one  man  that  went  around  and  took  care  of  all  his  business  while 
he  was  busy  with  his  affairs  down  at  the  legislature.  He  went  along 
and  told  me  all  about  it,  about  what  he  expected  it  to  do  for  him, 
and  how  well  it  would  come  out  for  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  that  conversation  occur  when  Mr.  Sturmer  was 
present? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.  This  happened  while  White  and  I  were 
alone. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  Mr.  Sturmer  joined  your  party  about  11  o'clock 
that  night,  do  you  recall  anything  that  was  said  by  any  one  of  you 
three  men  except  this  conversation  which  you  have  related? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  told  about  the  trip  that  we  had,  that  we  had 
just  returned  from,  and  were  relating  it  to  Sturmer. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  discussion  about  thatt 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  went  out  fishing  there  while  we  were  over  at 
Muskegon,  in  a  boat^ 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else? 
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Mr.  Zentker.  And  about  the  fishing  that  we  had,  and  about  the 
trip  over  and  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Also  about  the  hotel  that  we  had  been  to  out  there, 
a  kind  of  a  summer  resort  hotel  out  of  Muskegon. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  was  said? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  It  took  a  little  longer  than  I  am  telling  you 
to  tell  these  things ;  but  those  were  things  that  were  said  that  night 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  telling  Mr.  Sturmer  about  havmg 
met  anybody  on  the  boat? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  Yes,  I  do,  too.  White  and  I 
met  a  couple  of^irls  on  the  boat  that  night. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  those  ladies  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  they  were  on  the  boat. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  just  met  them  accidentally? 

Mr.  Zentner.  On  the  boat  that  night;  yes,  sir.  I  had  never  seen 
them  before  that  or  since. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Or  since  then,  either. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  you  not  arranged  for  those 
ladies  to  accompany  you  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Absolutely  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  meet  them  subseauently  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Zentner.  How  do  you  mean — after  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.  I  never  have  seen  them  since  then  that  1 
know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  time  of  night  or  morning  was  it  that  you 
had  this  talk  with  White— the  talk  that  you  related  this  morning  on 
direct  examination? 

Mr.  Zentner.  What  talk  do  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Healy.  The  talk  in  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  take  this 
extended  trip. 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  happened  in  the  evening,  at  the  Brigga  House. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  timet 

Air.  Zentner.  Between  11.30  and  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Sturmer  was  present? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  fix  it  more  definitely  than  between  11.30  and 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  right  after  he  had  this  fuss  with  this  man 
in  the  bar.    We  went  over  and  sat  down  in  the  booth  and  we  tried  to 

Suiet  him.  Stimner  came  in  just  at  the  time  this  happened  and  sat 
own  in  the  booth  there  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  was  it  immediatelj^  after  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Along  between  that  time  and  the  time  they  closed. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not  just  about  the  tmie  they 
closed  the  barroom,  about  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  between — I  do  not  know  what  time  we  sat 
down.  This  trouble  happened,  I  should  judge,  about  11.30,  and  it 
was  possibly  about  12  o'clock  before  we  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
booth. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  White  say  to  you  on  that  occasion! 
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Mr.  Zbktner.  Begarding  this  trip  he  was  going  to  take! 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zbktner.  He  told  us  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  language  employed 
or  used  by  Mr.  White— iust  what  he  said  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Zentnbr.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip  that  fall — going 
to  his  home  in  OTallon  after  he  left  Chicago,  and  from  there  he 
was  going^down  to  New  Orleans;  from  there  over  to  Cuba;  and  from 
Cuba  to  New  York,  where  he  was  ^oin^  to  stay  for  a  while  and  have 
a  good  time,  and  then  he  was  conung  Back  home.  Do  you  want  the 
entire  conversation? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  ^ve  us  the  entire  conversation. 

Mr.  Zentner.  And  either  Sturmer  or  myself  asked  him — we  said: 
"  You  must  have  a  lot  of  money,  White,  to  take  a  trip  like  that."  He 
said,  '^  No ;  I  have  not  j^t  it,  but  I  am  going  to  get  it.  I  am  going 
to  get  it  without  working,  too."  We  said,  "How  are  you  going  to 
do  that?  "  He  said,  "  The  Lorimer  bunch  and  my  old  pal  Browne 
wiU  have  to  come  across  when  I  say  the  word."  1  asked  him  what 
he  meant  then,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  down  at  Springfield,  and 
he  got  the  worst  of  it  down  there,  and  he  was  a  Democrat  and  voted 
for  Lorimer ;  and  he  said,  "  Do  you  think  they  could  stand  for  that 
kind  of  a  game?  "  I  said,  "  God,  White,  vou  would  not  treat  Browne 
that  way,  would  you  ?  "  He  said,  "  Well,  I  am  looking  out  for 
White.  Besides,  Browne  wouldn't  have  to  stand  for  it,  anyway.  It 
is  that  bunch  back  of  him."  We  sat  there  a  little  while  longer,  just 
about  that  time,  and  that  was  about  all  that  was  said;  and  we  got 
up  and  went  out  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  had  you  thought  about  that  conversation  after 
it  occurred?    When  was  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  thought  about  it  that  night,  and  I  mentioned  it 
to  Sturmer  the  next  dav. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  after  that  had  you  thought  of  it  or  discussed  it 
with  anybody? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Do  you  mean  when  did  I  discuss  it  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  When  I  came  back  after  they  subpoenaed  me  on 
the  first  Browne  triaL 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  in  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Between  eight  and  nine  months  thereafter? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  given  it  any  consideration  between  August, 
1909,  and  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  had  not.  I  had  not  thought  much  of  it 
after  I  had  the  talk  with  Sturmer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  attempted,  Mr.  Zentner,  to  memorize  that 
conversation  from  any  printed  or  written  record? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  after  I 
had  testified,  but  the  papers  did  not  have  it  correctly  as  I  had 
given  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  taken  the  stenographic  record  of  the  testi- 
mony riven  in  the  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir« 
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Mr.  Healy.  Or  any  other  record? 

Mr.  Zentker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Anv  printed  or  written  document! 

Mr.  Zentner.  Well,  I  saw 

Mr.  Healt.  And  have  you  taken  that  document  for  the  purpose  of 
memorizing  this  alleged  conversation  between  you  and  White  and 
Sturmer  in  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.    I  did  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  remembered  it  very  distinctly? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  on  the  various  occasions  when  you  have  told  it 
or  testified  to  it,  you  have  told  it  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  As  near  as  I  could  possibly  do;  I  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  the  order  or  sequence  of  the  conversation,  and 
the  different  subjects  matter  therein  discussed,  have  followed  on  all 
of  these  various  occasions  in  the  exact  order  in  which  you  have  just 
given  them  here.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Do  you  mean  the  things  that  happened  during  that 
trip,  and  before  and  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Healt.  No  ;  the  things  White  said  in  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  yes.  I  have  tried  to  give  them ;  yes,  sir.  I  do 
not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  uie  last  question. 

Mr.  Healt.  Each  and  every  time  you  have  testified  you  have  said 
he  started  out  by  telling  about  his  taking  this  trip  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  going  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  to  Cuba,  and 
then  to  New  York,  and  then  about  how  he  was  going  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  your  discussion  with  him  about  having  a  lot  of  money,  and 
his  telling  you  how  he  was  going  to  get  that  money,  etc.,  and  then 
your  question  to  him  about  his  not  treating  Browne  in  that  way. 
You  have  always  recited  and  told  it  in  precisely  that  order,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  the  conditions  that  led  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  Ajid  you  have  not  attempted  at  any  time  to  fix  defi- 
nitely in  your  mind  the  order  of  that  conversation! 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  say,  the  conditions  of  the  trip  before,  and  every- 
thing, just  led  right  up  to  this  conversation,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Healt.  Have  you  ever  read  the  testimony  which  you  gave  in 
the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Healt.  In  this  regard? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Has  it  ever  been  called  to  your  attention  that  your 
recital  of  that  alleged  conversation  then  is  precisely 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  like  to  change  that.    Yes ;  it  has. 

Mr.  Healt  (continuing).  Or  practically  the  same  as  your  recital 
of  it  here? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  like  to  change  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  Just  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Let  him  explain. 

Mr.  Healt.  Oh,  you  want  to  change  your  answer,  do  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  read  that  testimony  at  the  second 
Browne  triaL 
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Mr.  Hbalt.  When  did  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Up  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  when  the  other  subcom- 
mittee met  there.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  he  told 
me  to  read  it    . 

Mr.  Hbalt.  How  many  times  did  you  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Let  him  finish  what  ne  was  about  to  say. 

Mr.  Zentnbr.  He  asked  me  to  read  it,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if 
that  was  identical  with  the  testimony  that  I  had  given  at  the  Browne 
trial. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  Austrian  said  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  occasion  when  you  were  called  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  former  senatorial  committee? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  was  when  I  was  on  the  witness  stand;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  that  was  the  only  time  when  you  read  that 
testimony  or  any  testimony  given  by  you  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.  I  saw  Senator  Bailey's  speech  before  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  was  in  book  form  and  had  this  testimony 
in  it,  partly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  had  that  in  your  possession  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  I  saw  one  of  those  in  Chicago  since  that  time; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever,  at  any  time,  tried  to  commit  to  mem-, 
ory  this  bit  of  testimony  or  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  I  knew  what  it  was.  I  did  not  have  any  occa- 
sion to. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  remembered  it  very  distinctly,  despite  the  condi- 
tion in  which  you  were  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  remember  it;  yes,  sir.    I  do  stiU. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  remember  your  utterance  to  White,  "  My 
God,  White,  you  would  not  treat  Browne  that  way  "  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Sure;  because  I  thought  Browne  was  pretty  close 
to  White  and  had  made  White  what  he  was,  in  a  large  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  introduced  you  to  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Mr.  Browne  did. 

Mr.  Hjjaly.  How  lon^  had  you  known  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  met  him  about  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Senator  Krrn.  What  was  it  you  said  a  minute  ago  about  Browne 
making  White  what  he  was? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  said  I  considered  that  White's  political  standing 
in  Illinois  was  greatly  helped  by  Browne's  influence  for  him. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  heard  that,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  thought  that  from  what  I  had  seen.  I 
had  seen  the  way  Browne  treats  White,  and  he  was  friendly  with 
him,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  his  good  will  at  heart. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  seen  Browne  out  drinking  with  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kjern.  And  you  judged  from  that  that  he  was  responsible 
for  his  eminence? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  but  from  the  way  he  treated  White  and  the 
conversation  that  I  had  with  White  regarding  his  appointment  to 
a  position  in  the  Secret  Service,  and  little  things  like  that  that 
White  had  told  me  on  these  trips  he  was  going  to  do — ^that  Browne 
was  going  to  do  for  White. 
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Senator  Kebn.  But  what  had  you  learned  that  Browne  had  done 
for  White  for  which  White  was  indebted  to  him?  What  had  you 
learned  that  Browne  had  done  for  Whit©  for  which  White  was  in- 
debted to  him  in  any  way ! 

Mr.  Zentneb.  I  knew  that  Browne  was  minority  leader  there,  and 
that  White  was  one  of  the  men  that  supported  Browne  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois. 

Senator  Kern.  White  had  supported  Browne ;  but  I  am  asking  you 
what  Browne  had  done  for  White. 

Mr.  Zentneb.  You  asked  me  what  Browne  had  done  for  White 
that  should  obligate  White  to  Browne?    Is  that  it? 

Senator  EIern.  Yes.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  what  White  had 
said,  making  a  deep  impression  on  your  mind,  because  you  knew  what 
Browne  had  done  for  White.  I  am  asking  you  now  what  Browne 
had  done  for  White. 

Mr.  Zentneb.  I  say,  little  things;  he  brought  him  around 

Senator  Kebn.  What  little  things 

Mr.  Zentneb.  He  introduced  him  to  all  the  fellows  around  there. 

Senator  Kebn.  What  little  things? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  From  some  conversation  that  I  had  with  White,  I 
knew  that  Browne  was  going  to  help  him. 

Senator  Kebn.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  asking  you  what  he  had  done  for  him. 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Previously  to  that? 

Senator  EIebn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Not  anything  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Lea.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  statement,  then? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  That  White  had  told  me  what  Browne  was  going  to 
do  for  him. 

The  Chaibman.  What  had  you  observed  as  to  their  relations? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  I  thought  they  were  very  closely  related,  friendly. 
Browne  being  the  elder  man,  I  thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  help 
White  out  a  great  deal  down  there  regarding  politics. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  look  upon  them  as  friends? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  a  good  many  conversations  that  night 
with  White;  did  you? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  I  was  with  him  there  for  two  or  three  days,  off  and 
on ;  yes,  sir.    We  did  have,  that  night,  and  then  all  that  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  that  night  you  were  with  him  all  the  time, 
talking  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Yes.    He  told  me  his  business  affairs  at  home. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  tell  us  any  other  conversation  you  had 
with  him  that  night,  except  the  one  you  have  related? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Kegardin^  his  business  affairs,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Anything,  in  his  own  words. 

Mr.  Zentneb.  He  told  me  about  this  appointment  that  he  expected 
to  get. 

I^nator  Kenyon.  Just  what  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  He  expected  to  get  an  appointment  in  the  secret 
service.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  soft  job  if  he  could  get  it, 
and  he  thought  he  was  right  in  line  to  get  it. 

Senator  IESsnyon.  Was  there  any  other  conversation? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  I  said :  "  I  should  say  it  would  be,"  or  something 
to  that  effect     He  said:  "Yes.     I  spoke  with  Browne  regarding 
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you,  too."  He  said :  "  I  think  he  is  going  to  fix  you  up,  by  the  way 
he  spoke."  I  said:  "What  has  he  got  for  me?^'  He  said:  "That 
is  all  right.  You  will  find  out  in  due  time."  He  would  not  tell  me 
what  he  had  in  mind.    That  was  all  that  was  said  regarding  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  conversation  did  not  take  long.  What  other 
conversaticm  did  you  have  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  This  was  off  and  on.  We  were  talking  along,  you 
know,  and  things  would  change  from  one  thing  to  another.  That 
conversation  may  have  come  up  three  or  four  times  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  in  the  barroom  a  large  part  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  and  out;  yes;  but,  I  say,  this  conversation  might 
have  taken  place  three  or  four  times. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  was  talked  over  three  or  four  times? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  I  perhaps  was  inquisitive  myself  regard- 
ing what  I  was  going  to  g^>--what  he  meant  by  what  I  was  going 
to  get. 

Senator  Ejbnton.  Was  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  "  Lorimer 
bunch  coming  across,"  which  you  have  related,  talked  over  two  or 
three  times? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bjenton.  That  was  just  once.  There  were  other  matters 
talked  o^er  several  times,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  one  in  particular,  because  I  asked  him  a  num 
ber  of  times. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  gone  into  that.  Can  you  name  an- 
other conversation? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  told  me  all  about  his  business  affairs.  He  went 
alon^  and  told  me  for  a  long  time  what  he  had  in  view  down  there 
in  this  insurance  OToposition  that  he  had  and  how  big  the  field  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  were  you  when  that  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Around  the  hotel  there,  at  the  Briggs  House. 

Senator  Kern.  Where? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  in  the  barroom  when  that  occurred,  be- 
cause I  did  not  talk  about  that  to  him  at  all  when  he  went  out 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  standing  up  or  sitting  down  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  standing  up  part  of  the  time  and  part  of 
the  time  we  were  sitting  down. 

Senator  Kjirn.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  sitting  down 
there? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  the  booth  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  the  same  sitting  you  have  been  telling  us 
about? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  first  booth  going  in  from 
the  hotel  lobby. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  at  the  same  sitting  at  which  this  Lori- 
mer and  Browne  conversation  occurred? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  in  another  booth? 

Mr.  Zentkt^r.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  same  sitting? 

Senator  Kern.  You  went  in  and  sat  down  with  this  hotel  clerk, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  was  not  there  during  this  conversation.  This 
was  earlier  in  the  evening. 
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Senator  Kern.  You  had  sat  down  in  the  booth  with  the  hotel 
clerk? 

Mr.  Zbntnbr.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  this  conversation  you  are  referring  to  now, 
about  the  insurance,  take  place  in  the  same  booth  where  you  and  the 
hotel  clerk  sat  down? 

Mr.  Zentnbr.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  It  took  place  in  the  same  booth  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  first  booth  in  the  hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  The  same  booth  you  were  in  when  ttiis  other  con- 
versation occurred? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  hotel  man  was  not  there? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kjern.  Give  us  that  conversation  which  took  place  at  that 
time.    State  what  he  said  and  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Zentner.  You  mean  regarding  his  insurance  proposition? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  down  there — on 
what  business  he  was  dovm  there  regarding  insurance. 

Senator  Kjern.  You  had  been  with  him  for  two  days  and  that  is 
the  first  time  you  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  down  there  at 
OTaUon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  will  try  to  get  at  it,  if  you  will  give^  me  time.  It 
may  take  me  a  little  while  to  explain  it. 

I  knew  he  was  in  the  insurance  business,  and  so  I  asked  him 
about  it;  what  kind  of  a  proposition  it  was.  He  told  me  he  had 
so  many  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  counties  did  he  sav  he  had? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  did  not  say.  He  said  he  had  so  many  counties 
in  tliMB  southern  part  of  Illinois.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  so  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that.  He 
said  he  had  about  eight  men  working  for  him.  He  told  me  all 
about  his  offices,  his  main  offices  being  at  O'Fallon,  and  about  his 
ofiice  fixtures  that  he  was  going  to  get,  and  how  he  was  going  to  run 
his  business.  He  said  he  nad  a  man  down  there  at  that  time  look- 
ing after  it  for  him  while  he  was  in  the  political  field. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  who  it  was? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  a  little  peculiar  that 
he  had  such  a  business  as  that  and  still  wanted  to  get  into  the  secret 
service? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not  think  much  of  it,  to  tell  you  the  truth 
of  it.  I  did  not  think  he  had  a  business  of  that  kind.  He  said  he 
was  just  getting  this  started.  He  was  not  in  this  business  at  that  time. 
He  said  he  was  just  getting  it  going. 

Senator  Kkrn.  Is  that  what  he  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Senator  Kern.  That  he  was  not  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  was  just  getting  it  started;  that  he 
bad  this  southern  part  of  Illinois  as  the  territory  for  him  to  work, 
and  that  he  had  this  man,  and  had  started  him  out;  that  thev  had 
not  done  anything  to  speak  of.  This  one  man  was  looking  after  it 
for  him. 
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Senator  Jjea.  Did  he  say  what  kind  of  insurance  it  wast 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  He  did  not  say  whether  it  was  life  insurance  or  fire 
insurance,  or  what  kind  of  insurance  it  was? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  ask  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not 

Senator  Ejbrn.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  24ENTNER.  I  supposed  it  was  life  insurance. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  supposed.  I  am 
asking  you  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  have  given  you  the  details. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Is  that  all  that  was  said  that  you  can  remember? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  principal  things;  in  substance,  yes.  It  might 
have  taken  a  great  many  more  words,  but  I  have  e2cplained  it  sub- 
stantially. 

Senator  EIern.  What  time  do  you  say  this  Lorimer-Browne  con- 
versation occurred,  where  he  said  he  was  going  to  take  this  trip  and 
to  make  somebody  cough  up? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Kicht  after  he  had  the  trouble  in  the  bar  with  this 
man ;  shortly  after  mat. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Stunner  join  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  came  in  at  the  tmie  of  this  trouble. 

Senator  Kern.  You  testified  in  the  former  examination,  at  page 
643,  did  vou  not,  that  he  got  in  an  altercation  with  some  follow  at 
the  bar  there,  and  that  you  got  him  out  of  it? 

"That  is  when  Mr.  Stunner  joined  us,  and  he  helped  me  get  him 
away.  We  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths  then;  that  is  the  tmie  Mr. 
Sturmer  came." 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  2i£NTNER.  It  could  not  be  riffht,  if  he  helped  me  get  him  away. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  jrou  hear  what  I  read  just  then? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  testify  to  that  in  the  former  hearing? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  that  again. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  read  it  again: 

"  He  got  in  an  altercation  with  some  fellow  at  the  bar  there,  and 
I  got  hmi  out  of  it.  That  is  when  Mr.  Sturmer  joined  us,  and  he 
helped  me  get  him  away.  We  sat  down  in  one  ox  the  booths  then: 
that  is  the  time  Mr.  Sturmer  came." 

Is  that  what  you  testified  to? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Sturmer  came  during  this  altercation. 
That  was  not  the  time  that  he  sat  down  in  the  booth. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  helped  you  get  him  away? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you,  on  that  examination  [reading  from  the 
same  page],  testify  as  follows: 

"By  Senator  Frazier: 
"Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it  that  this  conversation  occurred  ? 
"A.  It  was  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  bar  closed, 
and  the  bar  closes  at  1  o'clock." 
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Mr.  2iBiiTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  your  testimony! 

Mr.  Zbntner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Zentneh.  I  tJiink  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjern.  Then,  that  conversation  between  you  and  Stunner 
and  White,  which  you  detailed  here,  concerning  Senator  Lorimer 
and  the  Lorimer  bunch,  or  whatever  it  was,  occurred  about  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Between  about  11.30  and  1  o'clock. 

Senator  E^ern.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  your  testimony 
here.  Did  you  testify,  on  the  former  trial,  that  it  was  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  bar  closed? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  E^ern.  Do  you  still  say  that? 

Mr.  Zentner,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course,  it  would  be  between  half  past  11  and  1 
o'clock,  because  that  is  when  Sturmer  came  in,  you  say,  about  half 
past  11? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  KIern.  It  must  have  been,  then,  immediately  after  Sturmer 
came  in? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  because  we  were  talking  about  this  trip  before- 
hand. 

Senator  Kern.  What  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  This  trip  tnat  we  had  just  returned  from.  We  were 
telling  Sturmer  the  occurrences  on  this  trip. 

Senator  Kern.  If  this  conversation  about  Lorimer  and  Browne 
occurred  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  1  o'clock,  then  it  must 
have  occurred  about  half  past  11  o'clock,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  record  to  show  that  we 
spoke  of  anything  else  but  this  one  particular  thing? 

Senator  Kern.  You  testified  to  one  conversation  that  you  had  bear- 
ing on  the  question  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  know ;  but  they  asked  us,  at  the  other  Senate  in- 
vestigation, if  there  was  not  anything  else,  and  I  said  yes,  there  was; 
that  we  had  spoken  about  and  related  to  Sturmer  the  aifferent  things 
that  happened  on  this  trip,  and  what  we  did  and  where  we  went,  and 
how  we  got  along;  and  at  the  end  of  this  conversation  you  are 
pointing  U)  now,  I  said  that  the  bar  closed  just  about  that  time  and 
we  left  there.    I  think  you  will  find  that  in  there. 

Senator  Kern.  What  do  you  say  now?  What  is  your  best  recol- 
lection as  to  when  this  conversation  occurred  with  reference  to 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Zentner.  With  reference  to  1  o'clock,  I  would  say  about  12.30. 
This  particular  conversation  took  place  between  that  and  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Kern.  Between  12.30  and  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  Mr.  Sturmer  had  been  with  you  about  an 
hour  before  this  conversation  occurred? 
Mr.  Zentner.  I  should  judge  so ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Kern.  How  had  you  occupied  that  hour? 
Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  sitting  in  the  booth  there.    I  do  not  know. 
He  got  in  there  about  11.30,  when  this  trouble  occurred,  and  we 
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finally  got  White  back  in  the  booth.  It  might  have  taken  a  little 
time.    He  was  with  us  about  an  hour. 

►Senator  Kern.  He  was  with  you  about  an  hour  before  this  conver- 
sation occurred? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  No;  until  1  o'clock.  We  probably  sat  down  there 
a  quarter  to  12  or  12  o'clock,  to  be  exact. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  testify  before  that  you  sat  down  in 
one  of  the  booths  when  Sturmer  joined  you,  and  he  joined  you  and 
helped  you  at  the  time  of  the  altercation  to  get  White  away? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  When  Sturmer  got  into  the  booth?  The  for- 
mer testimony  says  he  came  there  during  this  altercation. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  and  Sturmer  helped  you  get  White  away? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Is  there  anything  about  White's  running  to  the  door 
and  trying  to  get  out  after  this  fellow  left  there  ? 

Senator  Kern.  I  read  here  what  you  said : 

**  That  is  when  Mr.  Sturmer  joined  us,  and  he  helpjed  me  get  him 
away.  We  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths  then ;  that  is  the  time  Mr. 
Sturmer  came." 

Mr.  Zentner.  Well,  by  the  time  we  got  down  in  the  booth  he  came 
iw  there.  This  trouble  did  not  subside  as  soon  as  Sturmer  got  in 
there. 

Senator  Kern.  Sturmer  was  there  throughout  this  altercation, 
then,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  at  the  start  of 
it  or  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Sturmer  helped  you  to  get  White  away? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  was  in  there;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  went  and  sat  down  in  the  booth? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Sturmer  remained  with  you  until  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  talk  about  between  the  time  you  sat 
down  in  the  booth  at  first  and  the  time  that  this  conversation  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  relating  to  Sturmer  the  different  things 
that  had  happened  on  this  trip,  about  going  fishing  at  Muskegon, 
and  about—— 

Senator  EIern.  Who  was  telling  that  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Mr.  White  and  I  both. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  taking  turns  telling  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes.  One  would  start,  and  then  the  other  would 
say  something. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  drinking  about  every  10  or  15  minutes? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  should  judge  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  give  any  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  have  given  it  to  you. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  said  what  you  were  talking  about.  Can 
you  give  the  conversation,  as  to  what  you  said  and  what  White  said 
and  what  Sturmer  said? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Word  for  word  ? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes ;  substantially,  in  the  same  form  that  you  have 
given  this  other  conversation. 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  telling  Sturmer  about  the  trip  we  had,  dif- 
ferent little  things  that  happened,  minor  things  perhaps. 
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^  Senator  Kekn.  I  am  asking  if  you  can  give  any  of  the  conversa* 
tioiij  not  what  it  was  about. 

Mjp.  Zentnbb.  There  was  no  conversation.  We  were  not  in  conver- 
5>ation  with  Stunner.    We  were  telling  about  this  trip. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  You  spent  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
you  and  White,  alternating  in  telling  Sturmer  what  happened  on 
that  trip? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Possibly  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  not  asking  about  any  possibilities. 

Afr.  Zentner,  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  the  minutes,  Senator,  as 
to  how  that  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  of  that  first  half  hour's 
conversation? 

Mr.  Zentner.  What  it  was  about? 

Senator  Kern.  As  to  what  it  was. 

ifr.  Zentner.  Do  you  mean  word  for  word,  or  in  substance? 

Senator  EIern.  Word  for  word,  just  in  the  same  form  in  which 
vou  have  given  this  other  conversation — as  to  what  vou  said,  what 
White  said,  and  what  Sturmer  said,  in  consecutive  order. 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  and  I  were  explaining.  I  can  not  tell  which 
man  said  this  and  which  man  said  tne  other;  whether  White  was 
telling  Sturmer  a  part  of  this,  or  whether  I  was.  That  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  give  that  conversation  in  its  consecutive 
order,  as  to  which  man  said  this  and  what  the  next  man  said,  and 
what  the  other  man  said? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  entire  thing? 

Senator  Ejern.  Or  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  1  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Kern.  What  time  did  you  get  off  the  boat  coming  from 
Muskegon  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  8.30  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  take  a  carriage  uptown? 

Mr.  2entner.  I  am  not  sure  about  whether  we  took  a  carriage  up. 
We  left  Browne.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  rode  up  part  of  the 
way  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  your  mind  a  blank  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  walked  or  rode  from  the  landing? 

Mr.  Zentner.  From  that  boat? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  it  is :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  mina  is  a  blank  on  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  whether  we  walked  up  or  rode 
up ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Browne  accompany  you  up  from  the  boat? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  mind  is  a  blank  on  that  also? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  Browne  rode  up  and  White  and  I  walked 
up,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.    I  will  not  swear  to  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Browne  meet  you  at  the  hotel,  if  he  rode  up 
and  you  walked  up?     Did  he  join  you  at  the  hotel  that  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  and  I  went  downtown.  He  wanted  to  do 
some  shopping  and  buying,  and  we  went  downtown.  We  left 
Browne  that  morning. 
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Senator  Kern.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  you  and  White  rode 
up  or  walked  up? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  could  not  say;  no.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  we 
did  not  ride  all  the  way  up.  Wnether  we  got  in  the  cab  and  rode 
part  of  the  way  with  Browne,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  were  you  and  White  shopping? 

Mr.  Zektner.  We  were  out  all  that  day.  We  were  not  only  shop- 
ping, but  we  were  around  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  You  went  back  to  the  hotel,  did  you  not? 

Afr.  Zentner.  If  we  did,  we  did  not  stay  but  a  minute,  and  went 
out  again. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  and  White  together  by  yourselves  during 
the  balance  of  that  forenoon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  All  that  day. 

Senator  Kj»n.  By  yourselves? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Browne  was  not  with  you  at  all  after  you  left  the 
boat? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  ask  if,  in  the  former  trial,  you  did  not 
testify  [reading  from  page  539]  as  follows : 

^^  Q.  And  then  you  came  back  to  Chicago  and  went  to  the  Briggs 
House? 

"A.  After  we  got  back.  I  don't  know  whether  we  went  right  to 
the  hotel,  but  we  were  there  that  night. 

"Q.  Didn't  you  go  there  in  the  morning? 

"A.  We  came  up  to  the  hotel,  yes;  but  I  don't  know  whether  we 
went  right  up  to  the  hotel  or  not. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  go  before  you  went  to  the  hotel? 

"A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  went  to  the  hotel  or  whether  we 
went  anywhere  right  from  the  boat.  I  don't  know  whether  we  went 
right  from  the  boat  or  not. 

^'  Q.  You  can  not  recall  where  you  went  from  the  boat,  when  you 
cot  back  from  making  these  trips  across  the  lake  on  the  19th  day  of 
August? 

"A.  Not  very  well,  because  Mr.  White  and  I  walked  uptown.  I 
don't  know  whether  we  went  to  the  hotel  before  we  went  up.  He 
wanted  to  buy  a  couple  of  neckties,  and  I  don't  know  whetner  we 
went  to  the  hotel  first  or  went  to  the  store." 

Did  you  testify  to  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  can  say. 

Senator  Kern.  I  continue  to  read  from  the  former  testimony: 

**Q.  Was  Mr.  White  drunk  when  he  landed  in  Chicago? 

"  A.  No,  I  don't  think  he  was. 

*'Q.  Had  he  been  drinking? 

''  A.  Yes,  a  little  bit. 

*'Q.  Had  von  been  drinking? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir." 

"  Q.  Had  Mr.  Browne  been  drinking? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

Are  those  youi-  answers? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  I  continue  to  read: 

"Q.  Then  you  got  to  the  hotel.  Will  you  tell  this  committee 
what  time  you  got  to  the  hotel? 

"  A.    Et  was  in  the  morning." 

Was  that  your  answer? 

Mr.  2i£NTN£R.  What  is  the  question  there? 

Senator  EIern.  I  will  read  it  again: 

"  Q.  Then  you  got  to  the  hotel.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  what 
time  you  got  to  the  hotel  ? 

"A.  It  was  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  21i5NTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keen.  Then,  reading  further: 

" Q.  Who  got  to  the  hotel? 

"A.  We  went  to  the  hotel;  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Browne 
went  up  with  us  or  got  in  a  cab  or  not ;  I  am  not  sure." 

Was  tliat  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Keen.  Beading  still  further: 

"  You  don't  loiow  whether  you  rode  up  or  walked  up  or  went  up 
in  a  cab,  or  Browne  was  with  you,  or  Browne  was  not  with  you  ? 

"  A.  I  think  we  walked  over  to  the  hotel,  and  Browne  was  with  us 
that  day  until  noon,  I  know." 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Zentnbr.  If  it  is  in  the  record,  it  is:  but  the  testimony  before 
that  was  that  I  went  out  shopping  with  White  alone.  I  know 
that  Browne  was  not  with  us.  We  might  have  met  him  there  at 
noon  for  a  minute.but  I  hardly  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you,  on  the  former  trial,  testify : 

"A.  I  think  we  walked  over  to  the  hotel,  and  Browne  was  with 
us  that  day  until  noon,  I  know." 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  it  was.    The  testimony  before  that 

Senator  Kern.  That  follows  the  next  question: 

"Q.  He  was? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

*•  Q.  When  you  ^ot  to  the  hotel  did  you  drink  any? 

"  A.  Well,  Mr.  White  and  I  left  Mr.  Browne  then;  Mr.  White  and 
I  drank;  yes. 

"Q.  Mr.  White  and  you  drank.    Where  did  Mr.  Browne  go? 

*'  A.  I  don't  know  where  he  went." 

Was  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  at  the  hotel 
that  morning,  that  forenoon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  went  right  up  from  the 
boat  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  No.    I  say  you  were  at  the  hotel  that  morning? 

Mr.  ^ntner.  After  we  came  back  from  the  store,  I  Imow  we 
went  to  the  hotel. 

Senator  Kerx.  And  Browne  was  at  the  hotel  that  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Possibly  so. 

Senator  EIern.  I  do  not  ask  that    Was  he? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  a  recollection  now  that  he  was? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  not  say  now  whether  I  met  him  that  morn- 
ing or  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  After  having  your  recollection  refreshed  by  hear- 
ing your  former  testimony  read,  do  you  not  remember  whether 
Browne  was  at  the  hotel  or  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  a  year  ago.^  I  know  I  saw  Browne  that  day. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  just  in  the  morning  after  I  came  back 
from  the  boat  trip  or  not;  no,  sir.    I  would  not  say. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  your  recollection  any  better  now  than  it  was  then 
as  to  whether  Browne  went  with  you  from  the  boat  to  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Eegarding  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good. 

Senator  Kern,  miy  did  you  say  a  while  ago  that  Browne  was 
not  with  you  that  morning  at  all ;  that  you  did  not  see  him  after  you 
left  the  lioat? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not  say  that 

Senator  Kern.  That  you  did  not  see  him  until  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  If  I  did,  I  was  with  him  very  little.  I  possibly 
might  have  seen  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  now  of  seeing  Browne 
at  all? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Senator  Kern.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  until  that  afternoon  late  or  that  evening. 

Senator  Kern.  Which  do  you  say  it  was:  Late  that  afternoon  or 
that  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  after  we  ^ot  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  evening, 
because  White  and  I  were  aroimd  town  nearly  all  that  day  together, 
and  I  know  Browne  was  not  with  us. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  go  to  the  hotel  before  noon,  though? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Possibly  so;  but  if  so,  we  did  not  stay  but  a  minute, 
because  we  were  in  and  out  possibly  a  number  of  times  that  day; 
possibly  so  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  talking  to  White  any  that  day! 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  with  White  the  entire  day* 

Senator  Kern.  And  talking  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejern.  And  drinlnng  with  him?  Did  anybody  go  with 
you  from  the  hotel  to  the  boat  on  the  occasion  of  your  Muskegon 
trip  besides  Browne  and  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  I  recollect;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  would  recollect,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Did  anybody  go  with  me?    No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  No;  I  ask  whether  they  went  with  you  and  Browne 
and  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  They  rode  down  in  a  cab. 

Senator  Kern.  You  all  three  rode  together,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  anybody  else  with  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Senator  B[ern.  Why  do  you  say  "  Not  that  I  know  of  **  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Do  you  mean  on  this  trip  ?  Do  you  mean  to  ask 
whether  anybody  else  was  with  us  on  this  trip? 

Senator  Kern.  I  asked  who  went  with  you  and  Browne  and  White 
in  a  cab  from  the  hotel  down  to  the  boat? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  No  one  did. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  I  am  asking;  you. 

Mr.  Zentner.  You  asked  me  this  mommg,  and  I  got  puzzled  up 
on  that — if  there  were  not  four  men  in  the  party. 

Senator  Keen.  You  and  Browne  and  White  went  to  the  boat 
together  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  got  down  there  about  9  o'clock  at  night  t 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  su*. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Browne  furnished  the  money  to  the  cabman 
to  buy  tickets  for  the  three  of  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  and  White  occupied  the  same  stateroom, 
with  a  curtain  partition  between? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  anybody  else  occupy  that  room  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  K^n.  Where  did  Browne  stay? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know.  He  had  one  room.  I  do  not  know 
just  where  it  was,  whether  it  was  near  ours  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  in  Browne's  stateroom  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Part  of  the  time;  yes,  sir,  we  were  together. 

Senator  Kern.  You  got  to  Muskegon  the  next  morning  some  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  early  in  the  morning,  about  7  o'clock. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  leave  the  boat  and  go  to  the  hotel  then  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes ;  we  went  to  the  hotel,  and  had  breakfast  at  the 
hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  went  fishing  during  the  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  only  fishing.  We  went  out  to  this  summer 
resort,  at  a  near-by  town,  and  went  around  together  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  anybody  with  you  beside  you  three? 

Mr.  Zentner.  There  was  a  lady  with  us;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  More  than  one? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  the  same  lady  you  met  on  the  boat? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  that  was  not  the  same  one.  Mr.  White  and  I 
met  two  ladies  on  the  boat. 

Senator  Kern.  This  was  a  third  lady? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  she  spend  the  day  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  did  she  come  back  and  get  on  the  boat  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  she  did  come  back  to  Chicago  that  night; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjjrn.  Had  she  gone  over  on  the  boat  with  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  I  know  of.    Not  with  me ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kjirn.  You  had  not  seen  her  before  you  got  off  the  boat 
at  Muskegon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  not  seen  her  siflce  I  got  back 
from  the  trip. 

Senator  Kern.  During  that  day  do  you  know  any  place  that  you 
and  White  went  besides  the  Briggs  House  and  this  necktie  store? 
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Mr.  Zentner,  We  went  into  three  or  four  necktie  stores.  We  were 
over  to  the  Palmer  House,  and  up  and  down  State  Street,  and  to 
Marshall  Field's  and  all  the  large  stores,  and  went  through  them. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  Did  you  go  any  place  else? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  went  in  all  the  stores,  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets.*  We  stopped  in  all  the  stores.    I  could  not  name  them. 

Senator  Kern.  You  stopped  in  all  the  stores? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  went  in  the  stores  while  going  down  the  street; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  stores  were  you  and  White  in  that 
morning  when  he  was  on  that  mission  of  buying  a  necktie? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  were  down  on  the  streets  that  afternoon,  too. 
That  day  we  were  in  20  stores. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  were  in  saloons? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  in  any  other  resorts? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  day ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Any  day  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  have  l)een — with  White ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  But  not  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  You  mean  figuring  in  that  night  also? 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  day  now. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ejern.  You  spent  the  day,  then,  walking  about  the  city? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  whole  day,  practically? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  not  at  the  hotel  during  the  whole  day — 
to  sit  down? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  say  if  we  were  in  the  hotel, 
we  stopped  there  a  very  short  length  of  time,  possibly  10  or  16 
minutes. 

Senator  Kern.  The  day  was  spent  on  the  walk? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  spent  out  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  Walking  from  store  to  store  and  from  saloon  to 
saloon  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  You  are  misconstruing.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  say  we  went  down  the  street  and  stopped  mto  several  saloons,  and 
we  might  have  sat  down.  I  would  not  say  that  we  did  not.  We  were 
goin^  around  the  town  that  day,  with  nothing  particular  in  mind  and 
nothing  to  do. 

Senator  Kern.  After  leaving  the  Briggs  House  bar  at  1  o'clock, 
did  you  invite  White  to  go  down  town? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  went  out  of  the  hotel ;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  go  to  some  resort? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  K^rn.  Did  you  remain  there  all  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  pretty  near  morning  then,  before  we  started 
out. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  remain  at  the  place  you  went  the  balance 
of  the  night  ?    That  is  what  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  ask  you  the  direct  question  as  to  where  you 
went.    Where  did  you  go? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  place.  I  know  the 
place.    I  have  been  in  there  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  E^n.  On  what  street  is  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  is  on  Dearborn  Street. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  that  placet 

Mr.  Zentner.  All  ni^ht. 

Senator  Kern.  Until  what  time  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  10  o'clock,  I  think,  we  left  tnere. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  came  out  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  t 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  and  White  together? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  Browne  there  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  saw  him  the  next  day ;  yes.  ^ 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  spofie  to  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  himt 

Mr.  Zentner.  Nothing  in  particular:  no^  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  perhaps  greeted  him 

Senator  Kern.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  perhaps  did.  Do  you 
have  anv  recollection  of  any  conversation  you  liad  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  there  was  not  anything  in  particular  that  we 
talked  about. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  give  us  anything  you  said  or  Browne  said 
or  White  said  ?     You  were  all  sober  in  the  morning,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  But  you  can  not  give  us  anything  that  was  said  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  Mr.  Browne  had  a  book  of  passes  and  stuff 
that  Mr.  White  threw  down  on  the  counter  and  that  he  picked  up, 
and  Browne  gave  it  back  to  him  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Kbrn.  Where  had  White  thrown  it  down? 

Mr.  Zentner.  On  the  counter  in  the  hotel. 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  office  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  while  Browne  was  talking  to  him  and  tell- 
ing him  he  had  better  quit  drinking. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  it  that  White  had  tiirown  this  book  of 
passes  down? 

Mr.  Zentner.  When  was  it? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Perhaps  8  o'clock  in  the  evening;  between  6  and  9. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is,  on  the  occasion  when  you  and  Browne  and 
White  were  together? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  evening  in  the  hotel;  yes.  We  came  out  of 
the  bar  and  met  there  in  the  lobby. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  threw  that  book 
down? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  him  throw  it  down? 

Mt.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  Browne  pick  it  up? 
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Mr.  Zentnbr.  I  saw  Browne  pick  it  up,  and  he  said :  "  I  will  give 
it  back  to  him  in  the  morning." 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  anything  else  that  transpired  between 
you  and  White  and  Browne  then? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  nothing  else  that 
took  place  between  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  not  say  that  I  do  not  remember  anything 
that  happened. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  the  last  you  saw  of  Browne  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  This  was  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  No  ;  when  Browne  pickea  up  this  book  the  night 
before? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  picked  up  the  book;  but  the  question  you  asked 
before  that  is  regarding  the  conversation  I  had  with  Browne  the 
morning  we  came  back. 

Senator  Ejern.  That  was  some  time  ago  I  asked  you  that. 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  what  you  are  leading  up  to,  as  to  what  I 
had  said  to  Browne  on  that  morning  when  we  got  oack  to  the  Briggs 
House.    I  told  you  he  returned  this  book. 

Senator  Kern.  I  asked  you  then  about  the  circumstance  of  White 
having  dropped  the  book  of  passes ;  I  asked  if  you  saw  him  drop  it, 
and  you  said  that  you  did ;  I  then  asked  if  you  saw  Browne  pick  it 
up,  and  you  said  that  you  did ;  and  you  went  on  to  state  what  he  said 
wnen  he  picked  it  up — that  he  would  keep  it  and  return  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  ask  whether  at  that  time  there  was  any  further 
conversation  between  you  and  White  and  Browne. 

Mr.  Zentner.  You  mean  the  night  conversation? 

Senator  Kern.  Of  course.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  question  before 

Senator  Kern.  Never  mind  that.    Just  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  question  before  I  will  not  have  to  answer.  You 
do  not  want  to  know  anything  about  the  conversation  that  morning? 

Senator  Kern.  I  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  I  am  asking  you 
now  about  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  all  you  remember  that  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  Browne  again  that  night,  after  he 
picked  up  this  book? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  saw  him  the  next  morning  after  you  and  White 
came  back  to  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  he  returned  this  book  to  White  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  he  delivered  a  temperance  lecture  to  him, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  told  him  the  night  before  to  quit  drinking. 

Senator  Kern.  He  talked  with  him  the  night  before  on  the  evils  of 
intoxication  ? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  gave  him  back  this  book. 

Senator  Ejern.  That  was  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  what  yon  are  talking  about  now,  is  it  not? 

Senator  EIern.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  you  say  Browne  said 
something  to  White  about  drinking.  When  was  that,  in  the  morn- 
ing or  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  2Jentner.  That  was  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  say  to  him  about  drinking? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  said  he  had  better  quit  drinking;  that  he  had 
had  enough. 

Senator  ICern.  What  did  White  say  to  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know.  He  made  some  remark  and  pulled 
out  his  purse. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  suggest  tliat  Browne  go  and  do  likewise? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  all  the  conversation  you  remember? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  evening;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  next  morning  there  was  no  conversation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  is  when  he  gave  him  back  this  purse.  He  said, 
"  Here  is  the  book  that  you  threw  away  last  night."  White  wanted 
to  know  how  he  did  it,  and  he  related  the  instance  of  his  throwing 
this  purse  upon  the  counter  there.  Browne  said,  "  I  picked  it  up  and 
took  care  of  it,"  and  gave  him  the  book.    This  was  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understand.  When  he  returned  the  book  was 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  Browne  any  further  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  saw  Browne  that  day. 
Yes ;  I  think  he  went  away  that  day.  I  saw  him  the  evening  he  left 
there.  He  left  there  about  4  or  6  o'clock,  I  think.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  Ottawa.    I  said  good-by  to  him  and  left  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  and  White  together  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  the  cigar  stand  in  the  Briggs  House ;  yes. 

Senator  ElERN.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Nothing.  He  was  just  talking  about  the  trip  he 
had  been  on.  He  said  he  had  a  pretty  good  time,  and  we  all  said  we 
had.  He  said  he  was  going  away  that  night,  that  he  had  a  lot  of 
work  to  attend  to  down  at  home. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  the  last  you  saw  of  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  have  seen  him  since  then. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  see  him  again? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Around  about  Christmas  time — around  about  the 
holidays. 

Senator  Kern.  Browne  lived  at  Ottawa,  did  he? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  meet  him  by  appointment  at  the  Briggs 
House? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  the 
Briggs  House  when  you  met  him  during  the  holidays? 
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Mr.  Zentneb.  Yes;  I  had  a  talk  with  him.  I  met  him  in  there  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  I  had  been  up  through  Wisconsin.  I  met 
Browne,  and  we  went  in  and  had  a  little  Christmas  drink.  Browne 
was  not  drinking  anything.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  had 
just  gotten  oflf  the  train,  and  I  did  not  drink  anything  myself. 

Senator  Kern.  You  went  in  and  had  a  "  Christmas  drink,"  on 
which  occasion  neither  of  you  took  a  drink  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  We  did  not  drink  any  liquor.  Browne,  I  think,  was 
drinking  buttermilk  at  the  time.    I  do  not  know  what  I  drank. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  you  had  with 
liim  then? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  not  anything  in  particular. 

Senator  Ivern.  When  you  were  down  in  Oklahoma  at  work  the 
following  May,  you  had  a  long-distance  telephone  communication 
from  this  Mr.  Sturmer,  did  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  wanted  to  testify  to 
then? 

Mr.  Zentner.  NOj  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  you  to  come  home? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  did  not  say  anything  over  the  phone  at  all.  I 
could  hardly  understand  him. 

Senator  Kern.  The  item  of  expense  would  be  something  from 
Oklahoma  to  Chicago,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  quite  an  item. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  who  would  pay 
your  expenses  if  you  came  back  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  over  the  phone ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  Was  anything  said  about  that  in  any  other  way — 
by  wire  or  by  letter? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.    I  left  that  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  remember  hearing  over  the  tele- 
phone? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  told  me  to  come  in ;  that  Mr.  Browne  wanted  to 
see  me.  That  is  about  all  I  could  hear.  I  said,  "  All  right ;  I  will 
be  in." 

Senator  Kj:rn.  He  did  not  give  you  any  idea  as  to  what  Browne 
wanted  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  judged  what  is  was;  yes,  sir;  I  thouorht  it  was 
something  regarding  his  case. 

Senator  KSin.  No  ;  no ;  .but  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  and  Sturmer  had  never  talked  on  this  subject 
before,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  called  you  up  on  the  telephone  and  said  for  you 
to  come  in  to  Chicago;  that  Browne  wanted  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  jou  said:  "All  right;  I  will  be  there"  ? 

Mr.  Zentner,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  suggest  anything  about  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kebn.  And  you  came  at  your  own  expense? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  E^n.  And  stayed  in  Chicago  and  testified  at  the  Browne 
trial? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  practically  the  same  thing  happened  to  you 
when  the  second  Browne  trial  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  at  Oklahoma  City  then. 

Senator  E^n.  And  Strimier  called  you  up  again,  did  he? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  Did  Sturmer  explain  to  you  why  he  was  calling  you 
up  the  second  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Because  I  told  Sturmer  that  I  would  keep  in  touch 
with  him  after  the  first  Browne  jury  disagreed. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  but  how  was  Sturmer  connected  with  the 
Browne  case? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  knew  where  I  could  get  Sturmer  better  than  I  did 
Browne,  because  Browne  might  be  possibly  in  or  out  of  Ottawa,  and 
I  did  not  know  where  he  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  say  what  you  told  Sturmer. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  told  Sturmer  I  would  keep  in  touch  with  him  and 
give  him  mv  route,  so  that  he  could  catch  me  at  any  time,  but  not  to 
get  me  until  he  absolutely  needed  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  Strumer  assisting  Mr.  Browne  in  his  defense, 
as  you  understood? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  as  I  understood ;  no,  sir.     I  do  not  think  he  was* 

Senator  E^n.  Your  expenses  were  paid  to  you,  of  course? 

Mr.  Zentner.  By  Cook  County ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  E^enyon.  Who  naid  the  expenses  of  your  first  trip  when 
you  came  in  ?     Did  Cook  County  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  Sturmer  telephoned  you  at  Oklahoma 
City  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  on  both  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Cook  County  paid  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  was  the  first  trial,  you  mean,  and  the  disa- 
greement? 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  time  you  have  testified  that  Mr.  Sturmer 
telephoned  to  you. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  tlie  first  time  I  came  up  from  Muskogee 
and  the  second  time  from  Oklahoma  City. 

Senator  Lea.  What  time  was  the  first  time — when  you  came  from 
Muskogee? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  latter  part  of  May. 

Senator  Lea.  And  when  did  the  Browne  trial  begin  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  when  it  did  begin.  I  was  not  called 
until  June. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  began  some  time  in  May. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  not  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  of  course, 
when  you  came  the  first  time — ^when  you  came  from  Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  subpoenaed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought  Sturmer  telephoned  you,  and  you 
started  that  night 
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Mr.  Zentner.  He  did.  They  got  in  touch  with  Sturmer,  I  under- 
stood, and  Sturmer  called  me.  They  subpoenaed  me  the  same  as  they 
did  for  this  investigation.    I  was  not  subpoenaed  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  was  a  subpoena  out  for  you,  you  under- 
stood, and  they  telephoned  you  to  come? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Service  was  made  through  Sturmer,  the  same  as  it 
was  this  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  tlie  time  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Browne,  the  morning  after  the  conversation  you  have  testified  to 
here,  was  Browne  the  first  oarty  you  saw  at  the  hotel  when  you  went 
back  there? 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  what  fi)nc  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Kenyon.  After  you  ana  White  had  spent  the  night  in  the 
resorts. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Was  Brow  ne  the  first  party  I  saw  at  the  hotel  ? 

Senator  E^enyon.  Yes;  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  2i£NTNER.  I  would  not  say  whether  he  was  or  not  I  think  he 
was,  though ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  f^aw  him  before  you  saw  Sturmer;  did  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  J  am. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  in  your  mind  the  conversation  that  you 
had  had  with  White  the  night  before,  about  practically  blackmailing 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  intend»^d  to  talk  it  over  t^ith  Sturmer  before  I 
said  anything  to  Browne;  yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  I  saw  Sturmer  I 
mentioned  it  to  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  when  you  saw  Browne  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  you  had  not  then  talked  to  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  hud  not  told  you  not  to  talk  to  Browne. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Browne  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Because,  as  I  say,  I  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  Mr. 
Sturmer  before  I  said  anything  to  Browne. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Because  Sturmer  was  closer  to  Browne  than  I  was; 
he  was  assistant  manager  of  the  hotel,  and  Browne  always  stopped 
there,  and  I  knew  Browne  was  friendly  with  him;  and  I  did  not 
know  the  political  situation  there,  and  I  did  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing without  consulting  Sturmer  first.  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
do  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  blackmailing 
scheme  of  White's,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  looked  like  it  to  me  at  that  time,  too;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  after  Imowing  that,  you  went  out  and  spent 
the  night  with  him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  been  drinking  that  night. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  said  nothing  to  the  man  who  was  to 
be  blackmailed  when  you  saw  him  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  White's  declara- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  and  I  did  not.  If  I  had  been  certain  of  it,  I 
surely  would  have  spoken  to  Browne  about  it  myself.  But  I  thought 
I  haa  better  talk  to  Stunner  before  I  said  anything  to  Browne,  or 
before  we  did;  and  if  I  was  going  to  tell  Browne  at  all,  I  wo:ild 
rather  have  Sturmer  there  when  I  did  tell  him,  rather  than  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  alone.  I  did  not  know  Browne  well  enough,  in  a 
way,  to  go  and  tell  him  anything  like  that 

Senator  Jones.  You  really  thought  White  meant  what  he  was 
saying? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  thought  so  at  the  time  or 
not.    No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that 

Senator  Jones.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Because  he  had  been  drinking,  and  been  around; 
and  White  did  not  look  like  that  kind  of  a  fellow  to  me  at  the  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  proposed  to  go  down  to  these  resorts — ^you 
or  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  did. 

Senator  Lea.  You  attached  enough  importance  to  that  story  of 
White's  to  store  it  away  in  your  memory,  did  you  noc,  so  that  you 
could  repeat  the  details  of  it  eight  months  later? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Why,  I  knew  the  details.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  give  it  word  for  word;  but  in  substance  I  could  give  it,  I 
think^  ten  years  from  now ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  do  anything  to  refresh  your  memory  be- 
fore you  went  on  the  stand  the  first  time  to  testify  in  regard  to  this 
conversation? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  days  did  you  spend  with  White  and 
Browne  in  July  and  August,  1909? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  met  White  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  he  was 
there  until — ^White  was  in  Chicago  when  I  left  there. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  days? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  with  him  every  day. 

Senator  Lea.  Every  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  for  about  a  month. 

Senator  Lea.  Can  you  give  the  details  of  any  other  conversation 
as  minutely  as  you  can  the  details  of  the  conversation  that  occurred 
on  the  night  of  August  19,  in  the  barroom  of  the  Briggs  Hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  can  give  the  business  conversation  with  White, 
because  I  know  that  absolutely;  and  I  could  probably  give  it  to  you 
word  for  word,  for  that  matter — this  insurance  business  that  I 
have  related. 

Senator  Lea.  Any  other? 

Mr.  Zentner.  And  this  appointment  that  he  expected  to  get. 

Senator  Lea.  That  makes  three.    Any  other? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  time  I  went  over  with  Browne  and  bought 
these  shoes 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  talking  about  White  now. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  White.  They  were 
a  pair  of  low  tan  shoes.  When  I  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  Browne 
said,  "  Fix  this  fellow  up  with  a  pair  of  shoes  that  don't  hurt  him,'' 
White  leaned  over  to  me  and  said:  "Make  him  buy  you  some  silk 
shoestrings,  too."  I  know  that  absolutely,  because  it  struck  me  as 
very  funny  at  the  time. 
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Senator  Lea.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  importance  like  that 
that  you  can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  he  speak  of  any  other  scheme  to  black- 
mail anybody  else? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No.  That  was  the  only  time  he  ever  mentioned 
anything  of  the  kind,  or  anjrthing  pertaining  to  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  from  any  other  man 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  brought  the  divorce  proceedings — ^you  or  your 
former  wife? 

Mr.  Zentner.  My  former  wife. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  mutual. 

Senator  Lea.  A  mutual  ground  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  A  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  of  us. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  mean  it  was  brought  by  agreement? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  a  way ;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  agreed  to  have  her  bring  a  divorce  suit? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  defend  the  suit? 

Mr.  Zentner,    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Lea.  On  what  ground  was  the  suit  filed  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  not  up  there  at  the  time.  I  went  up  from 
there  to  Milwaukee  and  met  her  and  her  attorneys,  and  they  served 
the  papers. 

Senator  Lea.  I  do  not  ask  you  where  you  went  or  whom  you  met. 
On  what  ground  was  the  suit  filed? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  Just  say  you  do  not  know,  then.  You  have  not  any 
idea  on  what  ground  she  filed  a  bill  for  divorce  and  obtained  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  think,  though,  it  was  deser- 
tion— I  do  not  know — because  she  came  down  to  Chicago  with  me. 
Before  this  divorce  was  granted  and  after  the  papers  had  been  served 
on  me  she  came  down  to  Chicago  with  me — ^the  day  they  were  served 
on  me  at  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Lea.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Nineteen  hundred  and — I  do  not  know.  I  know  it 
was  in  June,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  ago  it  was;  about  1908. 

Senator  Lea.  In  June,  1908  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  think  that  is  when  it  was. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  that  when  the  bill  was  filed  or  when  the  divorce 
was  granted  ? 

Mr.  Zeni-ner.  The  bill  was  filed  at  that  time,  I  think. 

Senator  Lea.  And  when  was  the  decree  entered  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know.     I  was  not  up  there. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  attorney  representing  you  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  all  you  know  about  the  divorce  suit? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  can  remember  this  conversation  with  White 
very  much  more  minutely  than  you  can  your  own  divorce  suit? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  I  have  nev^r  had  this  divorce  suit  brought  up  to  me. 
As  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you,  it  was  mutual — that  I  should  go 
and  get  it,  and  she  was  satisfied  to  get  it,  and  we  got  it,  and  it  was  up 
to  her  to  get  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Are  you  sure  you  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  absolutely  am;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  are  you  sure  ?     x  ou  have  never  seen  a  decree. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Because  there  is  a  little  girl  7  years  old — this  is  a 
personal  matter,  but  I  will  so  into  it  fully  for  you. 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  asking  you  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Zentner.  And  this  little  girl  is  up  at  my  folks'  house  half  the 
time  and  at  her  other  grandparents'  house  the  other  half  of  the  time, 
and  I  have  been  up  there  since  then  and  seen  her. 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  want  to  know  if 
YOU  have  ever  seen  any  decree  or  paper  that  shows  that  you  are 
legally  divorced? 

Mr.  Zentner*  I  am  supposed  to  give  her  $10 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  Please  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  Zentnkr.  Wait  a  minute,  now. 

Senator  Lea.  No;  answer  my  question,  and  then  make  any  state- 
ment vou  want  to  make.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  paper  or  decree 
that  shows  you  were  divorced  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  told  that  I  had  to  give  her 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  vou  were  told.  Have  you 
seen  anything  that  shows  you  were  divorced  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  written — they  wrote  to  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  wrote  to  you? 

Mr.  2Jentner.  My  father;  that  I  was  supposed  to  give  $10  a 
month  for  the  support  of  the  child.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means.    I  suppose 

Senator  Lea.  I  mean,  have  you  seen  any  court  paper  or  decree? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Otherwise  not. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  seen  nothing  except  the  letter  from  your 
father  stating  that  you  were  divorced  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  said  that  it  had  been  granted ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Your  recollection  about  your  own  divorce  proceed- 
ings is  not  very  clear? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  left  it  to  my  father.  He  took  care  of  it  in  a  legal 
way.  He  is  in  the  banking  business  up  there,  and  he  took  care  of  it. 
I  was  not  up  there.     I  was  away ;  so  far  away 

Senator  Lea.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  up  there  " — in  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  at  Manitowoc. 

Senator  Lea.  At  Manitowoc?  That  is  where  the  divorce  suit  was 
filed? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  wrote  and  told  me,  when  I  was  out 
on  the  road,  that  it  had  been  granted. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  and  White  met  Browne  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  morning  of  the  20th,  Browne  explained  to  White  how  it 
was  that  he  had  picked  up  his  book  of  passes^  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  He  told  him  what  a  drunken  condition  he  was  in 
when  he  threw  it  down,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  tell  White  the  next  morning  about  this 
altercation  that  he  had  been  in  with  a  man  and  how  you  and  Sturmer 
had  taken  him  out  of  the  barroom? 

Mr.  2iENTNER.  Yes,  sir:  I  did. 

Senator  E^ern.  You  told  him  how  he  had  acted  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Senator  Kern.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  at  that  time,  when  you  were 
telling  him  that,  to  tell  him  about  the  ridiculous  talk  he  had  had  with 
you  aoout  blackmailing  Browne,  his  friend? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  In  his  drunken  way? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  because  he  had  been  talking  to  me  about  getting 
this  appointment,  and  I  did  not  say  anything  to  him  about  it  on  that 
account. 

Senator  Kern.  Would  not  that  be  a  reason  why  you  should  have 
said  something  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  He  had  been  talking  scandalously  to  you  about  his 
friend,  who  was  going  to  get  him  a  Secret  Service  appointment.  Did  it 
not  occur  to  you  to  say  to  him,  just  in  that  connection :  "  You  were 
drunk  last  night  and  you  got  into  a  row  over  there,  and  we  had  to 
take  you  out  of  the  room,  and  after  that  you  talked  in  a  scandalous 
way  about  your  friend,  Lee  O'Neil  Browne"?  Did  not  that  occur 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  When  I  told  him  about  this  altercation  he  got  into 
there,  it  was  a  kind  of  a  joke,  because  this  fellow  that  he  was  going 
after  was  a  pretty  big  fellow — and  I  told  him  that  as  a  joke. 

Senator  Kern.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not  caution  him,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  when 
I  told  him  about  this. 

Senator  Kern.  You  and  White  were  friends? 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  a  way ;  yes,  sir.     I  had  known  him 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  been  associating  together  almost  con- 
stantly for  days  and  days? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  pretty  nearly  three  weeks. 

Senator  Kern.  This  stateroom  berth  check  which  you  had,  you 
say,  was  about  3  inches  long  and  2  inches  or  1^  inches  wide? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  2  or  3  inches.  It  was  like  one  of  these  rail- 
road tickets — about  2J  inches  wide. 

Senator  Kern.  About  how  wide? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  2  or  2^  inches  wide,  similar  to  railroad 
tickets. 

Senator  Kern.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Oh,  I  should  judge  about  3  or  3J  inches  long. 

Senator  Kern.  Three  or  3^  inches  long? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  a  long  ticket,  and  it  was  torn  in  two  pieces. 

Senator  K^rn.  You  brought  it  back  from  Oklahoma  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  had  it  in  my  grip.  I  brought  everything  back 
that  I  had  with  me. 

Senator  Kern.  You  brought  it  back  from  Oklahoma  with  you,  did 
you  not? 
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Mr.  Zentneb.  Yes;  I  had  it  with  me  right  along  after  that. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  got  back  and  had  your  first  conversa- 
tion with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  you  showed  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Zentneb.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  as  soon  as  I  got  back 
or  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  E^ern.  You  did  soon  afterwards? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ICern.  Did  he  return  it  to  you  then,  or  did  he  keep  it  ? 

A&.  Zentner.  He  returned  it  to  me,  and  then  at  the  second  trial  I 
gave  it  to  him.    I  think  he  has  it  now.    I  am  sure  he  has. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  introduced  in  evidence  in  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  doinot  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  exhibited  to  you  when  you  were  on  the 
witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  Did  vou  identify  it  when  you  were  a  witness  at 
either  of  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trials? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  never  exhibited  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  never  shown  to  you? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  2iENTNER.  I  sav,  I  think  Mr.  Browne  has  it.  I  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Browne.    I  am  sure  he  has  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  But  if  it  waa  usel  on  either  one  of  those  trials  at 
all,  it  was  not  during  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  testimony  that  they  asked  me  there  was  iden- 
tical— the  questions  were  identical  with  what  they  are  here  regarding 
that  ticket. 

Senator  Bjern.  Did  you  take  the  ticket  out? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  never  asked  to  produce  it;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  suggest  to  anybody,  to  the  jury  or  the 
court:  "  Mr.  Browne,  there,  has  the  ticket  itself,  with  the  date  on  it?  " 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  one  ever  asked  me  in  the  court  room  there 
whether  I  had  the  ticket  or  anvthing  of  the  kind  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Kern.  This  ticket  did  have  the  date  on  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  17th  day  of  .the  month  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  no  lawyer  representing  Mr.  Browne  asked  you 
to  identify  that  ticket  and  have  you  pass  it  up  to  the  jury? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  stayed  in  Chicago  during  August  because 
that  was  the  month  your  customers  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
to  see  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.   Not  my  customers;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Whose  customers? 

Mr.  Zentner.  They  were  my  customers,  but  they  did  not  come 
to  see  me.  I  cover  the  territory  in  two  seasons;  I  take  out  a  fall  and 
spring  line.  I  always  got  to  them  either  before  they  went  in  to 
market  or  after  they  came  back  from  market. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  White  tell  you  who  was  going  to  secure  this 
secret  service  position  for  him? 
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Mr.  Zentner.  No.  I  understood  it  was  through  Mr.  Browne  that 
he  was  going  to  ^et  it,  because  Mr.  Browne  was  going  to  fix  me  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  anybody  else  was  to  hd  interested  in 
securing  the  position  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  that  same  conversation  he  indicated  that  Mr. 
Browne  was  also  going  to  secure  a  political  position  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  unsolicitea,  though. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  much  time  intervened  between  the  conversation 
in  which  he  gave  you  that  information  and  the  later  conversation  in 
the  Briggs  House  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  a  very  short  time;  hardly  any  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  one  conversation  follow  on  the  heels  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  not  exactly.    No,  sir;  they  did  not 

Mr.  Healy.  Within  30  minutes  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  possibly  a  little  longer.  He  told  me  some  time 
during  that  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  first  conversation  he  told  you  Browne  was  going 
to  secure  for  him  a  position  in  the  secret  service? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  he  did  not  say  Browne  was  going  to.  He 
allowed  me  to  infer  that  Browne  was  going  to,  and  I  said :  "  That 
will  be  pretty  soft,"  or  soinething  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  how  much  of  a  salary  that  position 
would  carry  with  it  ?   - 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then,  in  the  later  conversation,  he  said  he  was  going 
to  "  Hold  up  the  Lorimer  bunch  ?  " 

Mr.  Zentner.  In  the  barroom  that  night ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  known  White  at  that  time  about  three  weeks? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Just  about ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Browne? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  known  Browne  at  that  time  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Zentner.  About  two  years ;  a  little  over,  possibly. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  known  him  pretty  intimately? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Wny,  personally,  I  knew  him  around  the  hotel 
there;  yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Healy.  He  had  invited  you  on  these  lake  trips? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  had  paid  part  of  the  expense  of  those  trips,  or  part 
of  your  expense  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  White  told  you  that  night  that  he  was  going  to 
engage  in  this  blackmailing  scheme,  and  you  did  not  convey  that  in- 
formation to  Browne,  ^our  friend? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  that  day  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Sturmer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  next  day? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  about  noon.  He  was  working  back  at  the 
desk.    One  of  the  clerks  was  off. 

Mr.  Healy,  Was  it  before  or  after  noon? 

Mr.  Zentner.  It  was  between — well,  he  did  not  go  on  until  11 
o'clock. 
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Mr.  Healy.  How  frequently  did  you  see  Mr.  Browne  after  that 
time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not  see  very  much  of  Browne  after  that  until 
Christmas  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  saw  him  at  Christmas  time,  it  did  not  occur 
to  you  to  tell  him  what  White  had  said? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  not  then.  It  did  before,  right  after  he  said  it; 
but  at  Christmas  time  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Browne,  in  that  Christmas  conversation,  indicate 
that  he  had  been  having  any  trouble  with  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes ;  he  did.  He  told  me  White  had  written  to  him 
for  some  money,  borrowed  some  money  from  him,  and  he  said  he 
wrote  and  gave  him  a  pretty  good  piece  of  advice,  and  that  he  tried^ 
to  secure  a  job  for  White  in  Chicago — he  was  trying  to  or  had* 
tried  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes.  He  said  that  he  wired  for  White  to  come  there. 
I  do  not  know  just  at  this  time  whether  he  had  secured  the  job  or 
whether  he  was  going  to  secure  it.  Anvway,  he  told  me  that  White 
was  not  going  to  accept  the  job;  he  would  not  take  it.  He  said :  "  He 
is  foolish  not  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that  White  was  threaten- 
ing him? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  aid  he  indicate  that  he  was  having  any  other 
trouble  with  White? 

Mr.  Zentner.  He  did  not  indicate  that  he  had  any  trouble  with 
him  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  did  not  occur  to  you  at  that  time  to  tell  Browne 
what  White  had  said  in  the  barroom  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.  He  did  not  sajr  that  he  was  having  any 
trouble  with  White.  He  seemed  just  as  friendly  with  White  then  as 
he  ever  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Zentner,  were  you  not  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  night  that  you  do  not  recall 
or  remember  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  renjember  it  very  distinctly,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  approximately  how  many 
drinks  of  liquor  or  beer  you  had  that  day  I 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Healy.  Thirty? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  I  did  not  have  30. 

Mr.  Healy.  Twentv? 

Mr.  Zentner.  All  tiiat  day,  possibly  15  or  20  drinks;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  that  you  had  been  drinking  all  day? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  did  not  say  all  day."^  I  did  not  stand  right  there 
and  drink  all  day.  "  Off  and  on  all  day  " — I  testified  that  at  this 
triaL 
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Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  not  asked  in  that  trial  this  question,  "  How 
long  had  you  been  drinking "  ?  And  did  you  not  answer,  "All  that 
dav"? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one  was  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  The  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  at  page  1S97. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  drinks  did  you  have  all  that  day 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing).  Prior  to  the  time  when  you  and  White 
began  to  drink  in  the  barroom  of  the  Briggs  House  that  evening? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  you  will  read  on  there  you  will 
J)robably  see. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  will.    I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  told  you  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  approximate  the  number? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  enough  to  get  drunk  on. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  had  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Healy.  White  was  drunk  very  early  in  the  evening,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  will  not  say  drunk.  He  was  drunk  around  8  or  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  he  threw  that  pass  book  down  he  was  drunk, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  indicated  by  his  conversation  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  did  not  remember  what  he  had  done? 

Mr.  Zentner.  When  Browne  talked  to  him;  yes.  He  took  that 
for  granted. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  kept  getting  more  and  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  until  the  barroom  closed  at  1  o'clock  that  night? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  drank  with  him  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  after  he  had  that  fight. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  drank  beer  after  that? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  a  little  beer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Every  time  Sturmer  or  White  or  you  ordered  a  drink 
you  had  a  glass  of  beer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes;  possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  did  not  improve  jrour  condition  so  far  as  sobri- 
ety was  concerned  in  any  respect,  did  it? 

Mr.  Zentner.  That  fight  improved  it  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  say  now  that  you  were  not  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  that  day  or  that  evening  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No ;  I  will  not.  I  did  not  swear  that.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  condition  about  1  o'clock  that  night 
with  reference  to  sobriety? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  would  not  say,  because 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  were  you  not  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Hanect.  I  submit  that  the  witness  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
answer  that  question  fully  and  not  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  understood  that  he  did  answer.  He  said  he  would 
not  say. 

Mr.  Hanect.  No;  he  was  about  to  add  something. 

Mr.  Healy.  Go  ahead.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  say, 
say  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit  the  committee  may  do  that,  but  counsel  has 
not  any  such  right. 

Mr.  Zentner.  After  he  got  started  on  this  fight  with  this  fellow 
and  started  out  of  the  door  after  this  fellow  it  kind  of  startled  me^ 
so  if  I  had  been  feeling  the  influence  of  this  liquor  at  all  it  soberea 
me  up  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  what  your  condition  was  at  1  o'clock, 
when  the  barroom  closed. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  your  condition  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  in  good  condition.    I  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Oh,  in  a  way  I  was,  and  in  a  way  I  was  not  I 
felt  what  I  had  been  drinking;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Could  you  walk  straight! 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  I  could. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  a  fight  there  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No  ;  he  /jot  into 

Senator  Kern.  Why  did  you  say  a  minute  ago  that  he  had  a  fight, 
then? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  told  you  he  had  an  altercation  there  with  a  man. 

Senator  Kern.  A  minute  ago  you  used  the  expression  that  there 
was  a  fiffht  there.    Was  there  a  fight  or  was  there  net  a  fight? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Not  a  fist  fight ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  a  fight  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  White  got  into  that  altercation  with  this  man. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  a  fight  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  There  were  not  any  blows  struck;  no;  because  we 
got  White  away.    There  would  have  been  if  we  had  let  him  go. 

Senator  Kern.  There  would  have  been  a  fight? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  from  all  appearances. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  will  you  tell  us  why  you  said  a  minute  ago 
there  was  a  fight  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  If  I  used  the  word  "  fight "  I  meant  "  altercation." 
There  were  no  blows  struck. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  was  this  party? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was.  I  had  never  seen  the 
man  before;  I  did  not  know  him.  He  was  some  man  that  dropped  in 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  your 
testimony  during  the  first  or  second  Browne  trial — about  the  dates 
of  the  17th,  18th,  or  19th  of  August,  1909.  You  did  testify  to  those 
dates  the  same  as  you  have  testified  here,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Regarding  this  receipt? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  nobody  questioned  that  date  at  any  time,  on 
the  part  of  counsel  for  the  State  or  anybody  else,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  White  fixed  the  date  at  the  same  time,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  So  I  understand ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  there  was  not  any  controversy,  except  subse- 
quently to  that  time  or  quite  recently,  as  to  what  that  date  was  or 
what  those  dates  were,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  be  that  your  domestic  affairs  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  investigation.  I  have  no  disposition  to  go  into 
them.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  how  you  got  to  be  served  with  papers 
in  Milwaukee  in  a  suit  commenced  at  Manitowoc? 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  suit  was  commenced  in  Wisconsin,  and  from 
what  I  understand  they  had  to  serve  the  papers  on  me  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  over  by  appointment,  so  that  you  could 
be  served  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.  I  met  them  at  the  Pfister  Hotel.  My 
father  even  brought  down  the  papers  with  him,  with  the  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  a  friendly  proceeding? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Very  much  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  could  not  have  served  you  in  Illinois  or  any 
other  place  outside  of  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  went  up  to  Milwaukee  purposely  on  that  account. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  was  your  child — with  ite  mother  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  Milwaukee? 

Senator  Kern.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Zentner.  No;  she  came  down. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  your  wife  live? 

Mr.  Zentner.  At  Manitowoc,  at  the  time. 

Senator  ICern.  Was  the  child  with  her? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Part  of  the  time. 

Senator  Kern.  No,  no;  at  that  time,  before  the  divorce. 

Mr.  Zentner.  The  child  lived  at  my  folks'  house  part  of  the  time 
and  at  her  folks'  house  part  of  the  time.  She  was  living  with  her 
folks. 

Senator  Kern.  You  went  back  there  off  and  on  to  see  your  child ; 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  got  so  far  away  from  there  that  I  could  get  up 
there  only  once  a  year,  possibly. 

Senator  Kern.  I  say.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  frequently  go  back 
there  to  see  your  chila? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  back  frequently. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  were  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Zentner.  No,  sir.  I  was  real  busy  lots  of  times  when  I  was  in 
there,  and  went  back.    I  might  go  up  home  for  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  say  you  went  to  see  your  child  so  infre- 
quently that  they  had  to  make  an  appointment  with  you  to  go  back 
there  to  have  the  papers  served  on  you  in  the  divorce  suit? 

Mr.  Zentner.  I  was  out  on  the  road,  and  my  father  wrote  and  told 
me  to  let  him  know  when  I  got  into  Chicago,  so  that  they  could  serve 
these  papers  on  me,  and  he  would  meet  me  in  Milwaukee.    I  did  not 
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even  have  time  enough  to  go  up  to  Manitowoc  at  that  time  to  have 
them  serve  them  on  me,  so  they  came  down  to  Milwaukee  and  met 
me  there.    I  went  up  there  in  the  afternoon  and  came  back  that  night 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  parents  lived  in  Manitowoc,  and  your  former 
wife's  parents  lived  in  Manitowoc? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir.    They  still  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator  Kern  read  this  question  to  you  from  page 
543  of  the  Burrows  record : 

"By  Senator  Frazier: 

"  Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it  that  this  conversation  occurred! 

"  A.  It  was  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  bar  closed, 
and  the  bar  closes  at  1  o'clock." 

I  want  to  read  to  you  now  this  question,  immediately  following 
that,  and  your  answer : 

"Q.  It  was  somewhere  between  half  after  11  and  1  o'clock! 

"A.  Yes,  sir." 

Was  that  question  asked  you  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  asked  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  testified  the  same  way  there  that  you  did  here — 
that  it  was  between  11.30  and  1  o'clock  that  this  conversation  took 
place? 

Mr.  Zentner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHONT  OF  OEOBOE  F.  OLOSS. 

George  F.  Gloss,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Gloss,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Georee  F.  Gloss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1925  South  Central  Park,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  South  Central  Park  Avenue? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  at  that  number 
and  street? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1064  Springfield  Avenue, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  O'Fallon,  111. ;  but  I  lived  at  another  place  in  Chicago 
before  I  lived  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  live  in  O'Fallon,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  city  itself,  I  lived  there  about  nine  months: 
but  I  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  city  before  I  moved 
to  O'Fallon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  business  or  occupation  while  you 
lived  in  or  near  O'Fallon,  in  St.  Clair  County,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  an  interurban  street-car  conductor  and  motor- 
man,  both. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  has  been  your  business  or  occupation  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Gix)8S.  Street-railway  man. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Motorman  or  conductor? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Motorman. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  When  did  you  move  to  Chicam! 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  moved  to  Chicago  in  August,  out  I  came  to  Chicago 
myself 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  1908—1907. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  come  to  Chicago  yourself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  July  of  the  same  year;  on  the  6th,  or  was  it  the  7th! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year  was  that — 1907? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1907. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said,  first,  1908. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  meant  to  change  that  afterwards? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes^  sir;  1907. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  work  in  Chicago  after  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  went  to  work  in  Chicago ;  the  first  actual  day's  work 
I  did  for  the  company  was  on  the  15th  day  of  August. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  1907? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  what  company? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  Chicago  Railway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Chicago  Railways  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  the  Chicago  Railways  Co.  then  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  your  run? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  that  time  I  was  on  the  extra  list,  for  probably  four 
or  five  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  street  or  streets  did  you  run  on  while  you 
were  running  as  an  extra? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  Twelfth  Street,  Ogden  Avenue,  Fortieth  Avenue, 
Berwyn,  West  Twelfth  Street.    I  thmk  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  get  a  regular  run  or  cease  to  become 
an  extra  and  become  a  regular? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  December  or  probably 
January. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  December,  1907? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  January,  1908  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  not  be  positive  on  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  run  as  a  regular  from  that  time  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Aiid  what  was  your  route? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Ogden  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ogden  Avenue  down  to  Madison? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  went  down  Ogden  Avenue  to  Randolph  Street,  down 
Randolph  to  Fifth  Avenue,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Lake,  up  Lake  to 
State,  over  State  to  Washington,  down  Washington  and  back  to 
Fifth,  to  Randolph,  and  the  same  route  back  at  that  time,  but  not 
now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  that  your  route  in  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  had  another  route  termed  Ogden  Avenue,  which 
was  called  the  through  route. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Were  you  running  on  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  would  run  part  of  the  time  on  the  through  route 
and  part  of  the  time  on  the  Ogden  short  line,  as  we  termed  it.  At 
ihat  time  you  would  go  probably  on  the  short  line  half  of  the  day 
and  finish  up  probably  on  the  through  route,  as  it  was  called.  But 
that  is  all  changed  since. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  was  your  route  on  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  and 
26thof  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you  the  number  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  what  was  the  route? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  were  the  two  routes  that  I  worked  on  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  ran  one  route  part  of  the  day  and  the  other 
route  part  of  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  and  the  Sunday  time-table  would  probably  differ 
from  those  during  the  week.  You  would  probably  have  a  different 
time-table  for  Sunday  than  you  would  during  the  week.  It  was 
&traight  time  generally  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  speaking  now  of  these  days.  The  23d  was 
a  Sunday. 

Mr.  Gloss.  One  of  those  days  would  include  Sunday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  the  23a;  and  the  other  days  were  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  GrLOSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  wife's  full  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Ella  Helen  Gloss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  she  is  the  same  Ella  Helen  Gloss  who  testi- 
fied before  tibe  former  senatorial  investigating  committee  in  Chi- 
cago in  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  are  the  same  Gteorge  Gloss  who  testified 
before  that  senatorial  investigating  committee  in  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  1910  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  is  your  wife  now? 

Mr.  Gloss.  She  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understand  your  wife  is  sick? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  is  likely  to  be  confined  and  delivered  of  a 
child — ^when  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Between,  I  should  say,  the  25th  of  this  month  and 
probably  the  5th  of  next  month. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  time  from  the  25th  of  this  month  on  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  think  it  is  near  the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  wife  thinks  so,  too,  does  she? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  she  now  or  will  she  be  in  a  condition  to  travel 
from  Chicago  to  Washington  before^  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  she  would  be,  not  with  her 
small  children.    She  has  two  small  children  and  a  boy  8  years  old. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  doctor  does  not  think  she  will  Se? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  doctor  says  she  should  not 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  doctor  has  already  advised  that  she  should 
not  come  here,  or  should  not  leave  her  home  for  any  length  of  timet 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  his  advice ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  children  have  you,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Three. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  leave  this  subject  matter, 
I  want  to  comply  with  any  regulation  which  this  honorable  commit- 
tee mav  make  with  reference  to  laying  the  foundation  on  my  part 
with  tnis  witness  for  introducing  Mrs.  Gloss's  testimony  at  the 
former  hearing  in  Chicago.  In  our  State  of  Illinois  there  is  no 
specific  rule,  except  to  show  that  the  party  is  dead,  or  is  so  condi- 
tioned, without  the  fault  of  the  person  who  desires  to  call  the  wit- 
ness, that  the  witness  can  not  be  produced. 

Counsel  on  the  other  side  introduced,  without  objection  on  our 
part,  the  testimony  of  some  witnesses  who  testified  at  the  former 
hearing,  and  are  now  dead;  one,  anyway.  If  there  are  any  other 
conditions  necessary  to  be  complied  with,  I  would  like  to  have  them 
indicated  now,  and  I  will  comply  with  them. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  my  wife  has 
no  objection  to  testifying,  if  she  can  testify  at  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  if  she  can  give  her  testimony  there  in  Chi- 
cago, at  her  house  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  any  objection,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  will  take  that  up  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  counsel  will  be  able  to  arrange  the  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hanecy  has  covered  the 
situation  as  fully  as  it  can  be  covered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  want.  But  I  do  not  want  the  question 
raised  hereafter.  Our  courts  have  ruled  that  if  there  is  anythmg  else 
necessary,  it  must  be  stated  at  the  time,  and  some  objection  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  conducting  this  investigation  on 
strictly  legal  rules. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  more  particular  about  having  some  indication  as  to 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  suflSciently  complied  with  the  rule  to 
introduce  the  testimonv  given  on  the  former  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  some  arrange- 
ment will  be  easilv  made  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  no  suggestion  for  any  further  examination 
on  this  line,  anyway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  many  children  have  you,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Three. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  including  the  one  that  is  expected? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  age  of  the  oldest  one? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Eight  years  old — past. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that  child  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  A  boy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  is  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  26th  day  of  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  26th  day  of  last  May  and  of  each  succeeding 
May? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Of  last  May,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Eight  years  ago  last  May,  was  itt 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nine  years  next  May? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  His  name  is  George  Milton  Gloss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Right  close  on  to  seven  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  seven  years? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  first  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  first  knew  him  when  I  was  living  in  CoUinsville.  I 
was  on  the  extra  list  there,  and  I  worked  on  the  O'Fallon  and  Leba- 
non line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  CoUinsville,  111.? 

Mr.  Gloss.  CoUinsville,  111.  That  took  in  the  same  system.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  through  working  with  him  and  being 
with  him  at  meetings  of  our  local  division,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  acting  as  motorman  and  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  was  Charles  A.  White  doing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  a  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  same  line? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  not  on  the  same  line.  There  was  the 
CoUinsville  line  and  the  Belleville  line  and  the  Edwardsville  line 
and  the  Edgemont  and  Interurban  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  owned  and  managed  and  operated  by  the  same 
company? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  you  were  both  working  for  the  same  em- 
ployer ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes:  under  the  same  general  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  Charles  A.  White  ever  work  together 
on  the  same  car  or  the  same  train  of  cars,  if  you  ran  more  than  one? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  different  times;  when  I  was  on  the  extra  list  and 
when  I  had  a  regular  run.  When  I  came  over  to  O'Fallon  he  used 
to  go  home  on  mv  car  every  ni^ht. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Did  you  ever  work  as  a  mo- 
torman and  he  as  a  conductor,  or  you  as  a  conductor  and  he  as  a 
motorman  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  same  run? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  on  the  extra  list  and,  of  course,  if  his  motorman 
would  be  off  and  I  would  catch  his  run  as  a  motorman  I  would  nat- 
urally work  with  him.  I  remember  one  time  catching  his  run.  It 
was  when  he  was  running  with  a  man  named  Meslin,  wno  went  away 
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to  Kentucky,  and  I  caught  the  run  and  held  it  while  he  was  gone.  I 
was  his  motorman  all  the  time  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  White  was  the  conductor? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Charles  A.  White  I  am  asking  vou  about  and 
liuve  been  asking  you  about  is  the  Charles  A.  White  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forty-sixth  Greneral  ALSsembly  of  Illinois.  Is  that  the  man 
you  have  been  talking  about,  too? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  that  is  the  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  About  the  same  length  of  time  that  I  have  known  Mr. 
White;  about  seven  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  first  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  O'Fallon  and  Lebanon  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  employment? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  same  car  on  which  you  were  motorman? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  my  regular  conductor  for  almost  a  year. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  you  moved  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  my  conductor  at  the  time  I  left  there. 
At  the  time  I  left  O'Fallon  he  was  my  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  known  Sidney  Yarbrough  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Otis  Yarbrough,  Sidney's  brother? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  know  Otis,  but  not  as  well  as  I  know  Sidney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  Otis  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  Otis  as  well  as  I  do  Sidney.  I  never 
got  personally  acquainted  with  Otis  until  I  moved  to  O'Fallon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tnat  was  when?  What  year  or  what  time  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  that  was  in  either  the  last  part  of  1905 
or  the  first  part  of  1906. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  Otis  Yarbrough's  employment  when  you 
first  knew  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  first  knew  him  I  do  not  think  he  was  employed 
at  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  employment  after  that,  and  when  was 
that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  some  time  after  that  and  was 
working,  I  think,  for  the  United  Railways. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Otis  Yarbrough  ever  work  with  you  imder  the 
same  employer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  for  the  same  companies  that  you  worked  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  Otis  Yarbrough  live  when  you  first 
knew  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  living  with  his  brother  in  O'Fallon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  his  brother  Sidney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney  was  livinc  with  another  brother. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  other  brother? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  tell  you  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Otis  Yarbrough  and  Sidney  Yarbrough,  the  two 
brothers,  were  living  with  still  another  brother? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  were  living  with  still  another  brother.  I  think 
they  are  all  half  brothers.    They  are  just  half  brothers. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  They  all  have  the  same  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.    Thev  all  go  by  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  all  have  the  same  father,  but  different  mothers? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  different  mother;  all 
three  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  they  all  have  the  same  fatb^? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  do  their  father  must  have  married  three  times,  at 
least? 

Mr.  Gloss.  More  than  that,  I  think  Sidney  h*s  told  me.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  least  three  times? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  known  Otis  Yarbrough  since  that  time, 
since  about  1906,  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  him  ? 

]Mfr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  the  Yarbroughs,  Sidney  or  Otis,  ever  stopped 
at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.-  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  ever  stop  at  your  house  while  you  lived  in 
St  Clair  County,  at  Collinsville,  O'Fallon,  or  any  other  place  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  they  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  live  when  Sidney  Yarbrough  stopped 
at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney  stopped  at  my  house  on  Springfield  Avenue,  and 
he  stopped  at  my  house  also  on  Central  Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Both  of  those  places  being  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  But  Otis,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  do 
not  think  ever. did  stop  at  my  house  on  Springfield  Avenue.  I 
would  not  be  positive  of  it.  I  know  he  was  there.  He  was  there  with 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Newman  once.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name. 
I  never  met  him  before  or  since.  I  remember  his  last  name  was 
Newman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  a  street  car  man  by  the  name  of  E.  J. 
BeU? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  business  or  employment  in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  a  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  Ogden  Avenue  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  nave  to  do  with  the  same  car  or  train  of  cars 
on  which  you  were  motorman? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  my  regular  conductor  at  three  or  four 
times.  We  have  a  system  there  of  picking  runs.  The  man  that  is  the 
oldest  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in  tne  bams  that  you  are  in  has 
the  fijrst  pick.    He  has  what  we  would  term  the  seniority.    He  has 
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the  first  choice  of  any  run.  Of  course,  in  choosing  that  way,  every 
time  you  pick  you  are  liable  to  have  a  different  conductor.  He  ran 
with  me  as  my  regular  conductor,  I  should  say,  three  or  four  times- 
Mr.  Hanecy.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  Sunday,  the  23d  of  May, 
1909.    Was  E.  J.  Bell  conductor  on  your  car  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  about  the  24th,  Monday? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  Bell  was  working  with  me  on  the  24th, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  he  was  with  me  on  the  25th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  on  the  26th? 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  positively  that  he  was  with  me  any  one 
of  those  days,  but  I  know  he  worked  with  me  on  the  23d 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  23d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  work  with  you  all  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ; .  we  had  a  straight  run  on  Sunday ;  what  we 
termed  a  straight  run ;  that  is,  when  you  go  to  work,  you  finish  up 
your  day's  work  without  any  lapse  in  between.  In  wnat  they  call  a 
split  run  you  go  to  work  and  get  off  for  supper  or  dinner,  and  come 
back  to  work  again.    We  have  straight  time  on  Sunday  on  that  run. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  that  day,  which  was  a  straight  rdn,  E.  J.  Bell 
was  your  conductor  all  day,  and  you  were  his  motorman? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ajid  the  route  was  the  same  as  that  you  have  indi- 
cated— the  Ogden  Avenue  route? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  the  through  route  on  a  Sunday.  It  went  to  the 
north  side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Charles  A.  White,  Sidney  Yarbrough, 
and  Otis  Yarbrough  in  Chicago  on  Saturday  the  22d,  Sunday  tlie 
23d,  Monday  the  24th,  Tuesday  the  25th,  or  Wednesday  the  26th  of 
May,  1909  ?    The  first  time  that  you  met  them  I  want. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  give  you  that  better  by  going  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Hat^ecy.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  those  dates. 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  22d,  the  evening  of  the  22d,  I  would  not  say 
just  where 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  22d  of  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  22d  of  May;  I  received  a  telegram  from  Charles 
A.  White  notifying  me  that  he  and  Sidney  and  Otis  Yarbrough 
were  at  the  Briggs  House,  and  would  like  to  have  me  call  down  and 
see  them.  I  do  not  know  just  why  I  could  not  go^  but  I  think  it  was 
a  little  bit  late,  and  my  wife  objected  to  my  going  and  I  went  on 
Sunday  and  met  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  late  at  night,  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  it  was  between  8  and  9  or  10 
o'clock,  or  somewhere  along  there,  when  the  telegram  came. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  met  them  on  the  23d. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  Sunday? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  On  Sunday.  I  went  down,  and  I  judge  it  was  about 
11  o'clock 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  morning,  when  I  got  to  the  hotel.  I  inquired 
of  the  hotel  clerk,  and  he  told  me  the  room  they  were  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  inquire  for  from' the  hotel  clerk? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  him  what  room  Mr.  White  and  the  Yar- 
brough  boys  had.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the  room,  but 
it  was  either  406  or  506.    It  was.  one  of  those  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  told  where  to  go? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  went  to  their  room ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  find  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  got  up  to  their  room  Mr.  White  was  still  in  bed 
and  Otis  was  up  and  sitting  at  a  table  writing.  Sidney  was  just  get- 
ting up.  They  were  talking  about  some  applications  for  positions — 
I  will  not  say  "  applications,"  but  about  an  application  for  a  position 
that  Otis  was  writing  out  for  Sidney.  They  were  having  one  of  those 
little  brotherly  fights  about  what  they  should  put  on  it  in  regard  to  the 
last  place  where  Sidney  had  worked.  I  do  not  remember  now  how 
they  decided  it,  but  Otis  was  writing  out  the  application  for  Sidney 
Yarbrough  for  a  position  with  the  Pullman  people. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An  application  for  a  position  with  the  Pullman  Pal- 
ace Car  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  application  filled  out? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  see  it.  He  was  standing  at 
a  table,  like  it  was  over  next  to  the  wall,  there.  A  small  table  was 
next  to  the  wall,  and  I  was  sitting  over  in  a  chair  like  that  [indicat- 
ing]. If  this  was  the  room  here,  there  was  a  table  there  [indicating], 
and  there  was  a  bed  as  you  came  in  the  door  there  and  a  bed  here 
[indicating].  Sidney  was  there,  and  the  table  was  over  here  where 
he  was  writing  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  into  the  room  and  found  the  three  of 
them  in  the  condition  you  have  described,  did  you  say  anything  about 
having  received  Charlie  "White's  telegram  to  you,  and  why  you  had 
not  responded  sconer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not,  but  I  believe 
I  did  make  some  excuse  about  not  coming  down  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whv  or  did  they  explain  to  you  why 
they  wanted  to  talk  with  you  or  why  they  wanted  you  to  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  they  made  any  explanation,  only  it  was 
through  friendship. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  Charlie  AVhite,  Sid- 
ney Yarbrough,  and  Otis  Yarbrough  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  came  down  from  the  room  after  that.  Just  a  min- 
ute— there  is  something  else  that  I  remember  now  that  happened  in 
the  room.  Mr.  White  made  some  remarks  about  the  application  for 
the  position — that  he  would  file  a  letter  or  do  something  with  this 
application  for  a  position — something  about  a  letter  he  had  written. 
I  ao  not  know  just  exactly  what  it  was,  but  Mr.  White  made  some 
remark  about  a  letter. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  He  was  to  recommend  Yarbrought 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  that  was  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  the  letter,  or  you  did  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  He  did  not  write  the  letter  there.  The  only 
thin^  that  was  written  there  was  to  finish  that  application.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  left  the  room,  did  vou  all  go  out  to- 
gether — ^White,  the  two  Yarbroughs,  and  yourself! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  went  down  to — I  do  not  know  the  number  of  the 
place,  but  to  a  lunch  room  on  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and  Eandolph, 
on  the  northwest  comer,  in  the  back,  and  they  had  lunch  there. 
They  invited  me  to  eat  lunch  with  them,  but  1  told  them  that  I 
had  just  come  from  limch. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  had  breakfast  or  lunch,  or  whatever  it  was, 
then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  was  done? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  there  we  went  on  State  Street.  We  went  to  a 
few  10-cent  shows;  I  think  we  went  to  two  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  date  of  which  you  are  speaking 
now? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Simday,  the  2ad  of  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  went  down  State  Street.  We  went  into  two  shows 
ihere.  From  there  we  went  on  down  to  Van  Buren  Street,  and 
there  I  left  them  about,  I  should  judge,  somewhere  around  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  afternoon.  I  had  to  go  to  work,  I  should  judge, 
about  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  on  a  run  that  day  until  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  what  time  I  went  to  work,  but  I 
should  judge  just  about  that  time;  somewhere  near  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Charlie  White  and  the 
two  Yarbroughs  as  to  where  they  were  going  when  you  and  they 
separated  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  but  before  we  separated,  while  we  were  back  in 
this  lunch  room,^  in  our  talk  there  they  did  not  say  where  they  were 
going,  but  they  inquired  in  regard  to  a  certain  place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  White  pulled  a  card  out  of  his  pocket,  of  some 
young  lady  he  had  met  on  the  train  coming  up  from  Springfield. 
I  do  not  remember  the  name,  and  I  do  not  remember  the  address. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  a  printed  card  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  lady's  name  was  printed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  printed;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  neighborhood  that  was 
down  there,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know;  that  I  had  not  lived  in 
Chicago  very  long,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  too  respectable. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  where  that  neighborhood  was? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  The  number  was  on  the  card.  I  think  the  number  was 
on  the  card.  Yes ;  the  number  was  on  the  card,  and  I  think  there  was 
a  telephone  number  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  number  of  the  street,  and  the  street  number  and 
the  telephone  number  of  the  woman  whose  name  was  on  the  card, 
were  all  on  the  card,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  they  were  nil  on 
the  card. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  street  the  woman  lived  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  the  name  of  the  street ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Wabash  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  near  what  cross  street  it  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me,  but  I  have  really  forgotten  the  number. 
It  is  somewhere,  I  would  judge,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Streets,  or  Thirtieth  Street ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  look  at  the  card  yourself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  sitting  right  next  to  me  at  the. table,  and  he 
showed  it  to  me.    I  did  not  have  it  in  my  hand. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  see  "Wabash  Avenue"  yourself  on 
the  card? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  hold  it  close  enough  to  you  so  that  you 
could  read  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  He  was  sitting  right  to  my  left,  and  he  held  it 
up,  and  I  looked  at  the  card. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  the  name  of  the  woman  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  saw  the  name  of  the  woman,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member what  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  You  saw  the  number? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  I  saw  the  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  the  card  or  where  he 
met  the  woman  who  gave  him  the  card  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  he  had  met  her  on  the  train  coming  from 
Springfield  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  tell  me  when. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anv  further  talk  between  you  and  Mr. 
White  or  the  Yarbroughs  in  relation  to  that  matter  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  believe  Mr.  White  said  somebody  was  going  to  call 
her  up.    I  do  not  remember.    I  think  he  didj  though. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  any  of  the  three,  White  or  either  of  the  Yar- 
broughs, ask  you  to  go  with  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  that  you  go  with 
them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  There  was  no  suggestion  made.  I  told  them, 
when  I  first  met  them,  that  I  had  to  go  to  work  that  evening,  ana 
that  I  could  not  be  with  them  very  long. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  they  say  tney  were  going  down  there  or  that 
they  were  going  to  call  her  up  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1  do  not  think  Sidneyand  Otis  said  anything  at  all 
about  going  down  there.  I  think  White  made  some  remark  about 
calling  her  up. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  call  her  up  or  whether 
anybody  did? 

Mr.  Uloss.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  they  went  out  there  that  dayf 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  it  from  seeing  him.  All  I  know  is  from 
what  Sidney  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  Did  any  of  them  tell 
you,  that  day,  that  they  were  going  out  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  they  did  not  tell  me  they  were  going  out  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  that 
Sunday  afternoon  about  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  up.  On  a  Sunday, 
while  we  were  back  in  the  lunch  room  there,  the  two  Yarbroug:iis 
said  that  they  were  going  to  stay  in  Chicago,  but  White  was  gomg 
back  to  Springfield  that  night.  I  suggested  to  them  there  that  they 
should  come  to  my  house  and  stay;  that  they  were  both  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  that  they  could  come  there  and  it  would  not  cost  them 
anything.  They  did  not  come  out  that  night.  The  next  day,  when 
T  did  meet  Sidney,  I  remarked :  "  Why  didn't  you  come  out  last 
night  ?"  He  did  not  want  to  tell  me.  I  said :  "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
He  laughed,  and  I  said :  "  Why  don't  you  want  to  tell  me  where  you 
were  last  night?"  He  says:  '^I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  keep  it  to 
yourself."    I  said :  "  I  will  surely  keep  it  to  myself."    So  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  that  they  were  down  at  Wabash  Avenue 
to  see  that  lady  that  White  had  the  card  from. 

Senator  EIenyon.  This  was  the  next  day,  was  it,  the  24th? 

Mr.  Gloss.  This  was  the  night  of  the  24th ;  yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  night  of  the  24th  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  and  Sidney  when  he  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  were  on  my  car. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Sidney  tell  you? 

Mr.  Gix)S8.  He  told  me  that  they  were  down  at  that  house  down 
there,  and  when  they  got  there  there  was  only  one  girl  there.  I  do 
not  remember  what  he  said,  but  I  think  he  said  the  lady  sent  out  and 
got  two  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Two  more  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Two  more  girls. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on  and  state  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Gloss.  And  that  they  had  stayed  there  all  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  who  stayed  there  all  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  White  and  Sidney  and  Otis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Yarbroughs? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  stayed  where — at  that  place  where  that  girl  was 
and  the  other  two  were  brought  in? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  tell  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  he  had  stayed  there  all  night;  and  I  asked 
him,  I  believe,  where  White  and  Otis  were  and  he  said  he  had  left 
them  the  fore  part  of  the  evening;  that  they  went  back  to  Spring- 
field. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  you  asked  Sidney  where  Otis  was.  Do 
you  mean  where  they  had  been  the  night  before  or  where  they  were 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  the  time  I  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  time  you  were  talking  to  him  on  Monday 
evening? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Sidney  tell  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  they  went  back  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  White  and  Otis  went  b.ick? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  He  did  not  say  when,  the  time,  or  anything. 
He  just  said  they  went  back  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  of  night  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  May, 
1909,  was  it  that  you  had  this  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 
•  Mr.  Gloss.  He  got  on  m^  car  going  down  town.  I  would  not  say 
whether  it  was  my  last  trip  or  whether  he  made  a  complete  round 
trip  with  me  or  not.  I  know  he  went  down  town  with  me  either 
once  or  twice. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  he  get  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  got  on  going  northeast  and  I  lived  southwest. 

Senator  Kern.  At  what  point  did  he  get  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  he  got  on  at  Western  Avenue  and  Ogden.  I 
am  almost  sure  he  did,  because  he  told  me  he  had  ridden  on  out  and 
he  had  found  out  what  run  I  had,  and  he  had  come  back  down  to 
meet  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  rode  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  gone  on  out  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  was 
coming  back  down  town,  and  he  caught  me  coming  back  the  other 
way,  you  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  riding  out  to  the  end  of  the  line  he  went  to  what — 
the  car  bams? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  went  to  Fortieth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  where  the  car  bams  are? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  Are  you  asking  me  what  time  he  got  on?  I 
should  say  it  was  between  the  hours  of  half  past  10  and  quarter  after 
or  half  past  11. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  Monday  night,  the  24th  day  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  him  on  that  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  the  first  time;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
former  hearing  you  testified  that  he  got  on  your  car  about  9  or  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Gloss.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  made  the 
complete  round  trip  with  me,  or  jiist  a  part  of  a  round  trip.  If  he 
madfe  the  complete  round  trip  with  me,  he  would  have  had  to  have 
gotten  on  earlier  than  I  just  testified  here.  I  am  not  just  exactly 
clear  on  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  misrepresented  on  that.  If 
he  made  a  complete  round  trip  with  me,  he  would  have  had  to  get 
on  earlier  than  I  testified  to  just  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  he  had  a  complete  round  trip  with  you  and 
got  on  your  car  as  you  were  going  out 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No;  but  he  got  on  going  the  other  way ;  I  can  remember 
that 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  If  he  got  on  at  the  earlier  period  of  time,  what  would 
that  be  by  the  clock  ?     What  hour  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Gu)ss.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  time  I  got  through  on 
that  run,  and  it  is  pretty  hard 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  the  best  you  can.  That  is  what  I  want— the 
best  of  your  recollection.  What  was  the  earlier  time,  if  he  made  the 
full  run? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  would  be  about  an  hour  and  10  minutes  earlier 
than  I  stated  before,  because  that  is  about  the  time  it  takes  to  make 
the  round  trip  on  the  short  line — an  hour  and  15  minutes  or  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ride  with  you  until  you  finished  your  work 
that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  you  finish  your  work  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  somewhere  around  near 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  would  be  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  25th? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  after  midnight  of  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  right  along  in  there.  I  do  not  know  the  time. 
It  might  have  been  half  past  12;  it  might  have  been  earlier,  vou 
know,  and  it  might  have  been  a  little  after  1.  I  do  not  know  just 
exactly.    As  I  stated,  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  tell  the  exact  tune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  where  did  you  and  Sidney  Yarbrough  go  ? 

Mr.  Gix)8S.  When  we  went  into  the  barns,  you  know,  tiiere  is 
nobody  allowed  to  ride  on  the  car  into  the  car  barns  where  you  put 
away  your  car;  and  I  told  him  to  get  off  and  wait  there  until  I  put  my 
car  away,  and  I  would  come  back  with  him,  and  we  would  go  home. 
We  did  not  go  home,  though ;  we  went  right  into  the  office  and  sta.v  h1 
there  probably  three  or  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then  we  went  lo 
my  house.    We  went  home,  and  he  went  to  bed  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidney  Yarbrough  go  with  you  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  did  you  live  from  that  place? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  that  time  I  lived  probably  a  little  over  a  block  from 
there,  or  a  block  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  stay  that  night — that 
is,  the  night  that  commenced  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  May,  1909, 
and  ended  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  would  be  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  you  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  stayed  at  my  house  all  night  from  the  time  he  came 
home  with  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  prepared  the  room  and  the  bed  for  Sidney 
Yarbrough  in  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  not  prepared  for  him  that  day;  but  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  I  came  home  from  down  town  I  told  mv  wife  that 
Sidney  and  Otis  were  coming  home  with  me  that  night,  and  to 
prepare  the  front  room  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  had  a  bed  large  enough  for  two,  did  it  ? 
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Mr.  OLosa  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Was  that  room  prepared  by  your  wife  for  them  for 
Smiday  night,  the  23d  of  May? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanbcy.  And  neither  of  them  came? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Neither  of  them  came. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  On  Monday  night,  or  after  midnight  of  Monday 
night,  or  early  Tuesday  morning,  did  Sidney  YaArough  occupy 
that  room  in  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Up  to  what  time  Tuesday  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Why,  he  got  up  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Tell  us  the  hour  as  nearly  as  vou  can. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Somewhere  between  5  and  6  o  clock,  I  should  judge. 
He  V anted  to  go  out  to  the  Elgin  &  Aurora  line,  I  think  he  said,  to 
file  an  application  for  a  position  out  there;  and  I  know  my  wife 
made  us  go  to  bed  that  night,  or  told  us  to  go  to  bed.  We  sat  up  in 
the  front  room  and  talked  for  a  while — not  in  the  front  bedroom, 
but  the  front  room — and  she  came  and  told  me  not  to  keep  Mr.  Yar- 
brough  up  if  he  wanted  to  go  away  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Had  Sidney  Yarbrough  told  you  and  your  wife 
before  that  time,  before  your  wife  told  you  not  to  keep  Sidney  up, 
that  he  was  going  out  to  Wheaton  or  some  other  place  to  look  for  a 
job  on  the  Elgin  &  Aurora  Traction  Co.'s  line  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  not  told  my  wife ;  he  had  told  me,  and  I  went 
and  told  my  wife  to  set  the  alarm  clock,  because  we  never  got  up 
early  in  the  morning.  I  did  not  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  understand,  on  my  run.  I  had  what  we  call  the  "p.  m." 
run.  If  you  get  through  late  at  night,  you  do  not  go  to  work  until 
probablv  10,  11,  12,  or  1  o'clock  the  next  day.  I  told  her  to  set  the 
alarm  clock ;  that  Sidney  wanted  to  go  away  early  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  tell  her  what  time  he  wanted  to  go  away? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  her  the  time  to  set  the  alarm ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  get  breakfast  at  your 
house  on  the  morning  of  Tuesdav,  the  25th  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  JVIy  wife  got  up  and  prepared  breakfast,  and 
while  she  was  prejjaring  breakfast  I  got  up,  too. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  vou  eat  breakfast  witn  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  ate  any  breakfast. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  had  breakfast  earlier  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  breakfast ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Then,  what  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  do? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  went  out  to  Wheaton. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  left  your  house,  to  your  own  knowledge,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  he  have  any  baggage  or  anything  with  him — a 
bundle? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  a  grip,  and  he  took  some  papers  out  of  the  grip 
that  morning  before  he  went  away.  He  left  the  grip  at  the  house 
that  day. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  At  your  house! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  see  Sidney  Yarbroiigh  again  after 
Tuesday  morning,  the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  when  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come  back  to  your  house  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  back  and  took  supper  with  us. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  GiiOSS.  I  should  judge  about  G  o'clock,  or  probabh^  a  little 
earlier.     It  might  have  been  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  who  sat  at  the  table  at  that  supper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  was  me  and  my  wife  and  Mr.  Yarbrough,  and  I 
would  not  be  po-itive,  but  I  do  not  bidi(  ve  the  little  boy  did,  becau^»i 
he  had  the  chicken  pox  at  that  time.  I  think  he  was  in  bed.  I  would 
not  be  sure.  No;  I  believe  he  was  up  and  around,  but  he  did  not  sit 
at  the  table. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  he  was  up  and  around? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  he  was  up  and  around;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  do? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  went  out  with  me  on  my  car  and  made  a  round  trip 
with  me,  and  I  left  him  off  down  town,  and  I  directed  him  how  to  go 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Depot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  he  get  on  your  car  with  you  that 
evening? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  went  to  w  ork. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  time  was  that,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
fix  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  between  6  and  7  o'clocL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  evening? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  about  0;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  as  to 
where  he  was  going? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  That  evening — I  think  it  might  have  been  in  the 
morning,  I  would  not  be  sure— but  at  the  time  he  had  his  grip  my 
wife  said  something,  I  think,  about  his  not  being  working  and  having 
a  lot  of  expense,  and  he  said  that  his  railroad  fju-e  did  not  cost  him 
anything;  that  he  was  riding  on  ^^^lite's  pass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Charles  A.  White;  and  he  showed  the  pass  there  at 
that  time.  Whether  it  was  the  morning  or  the  evening  I  do  not  re- 
member.    I  would  not  be  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  w^as  it,  a  book  of  passes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  did  not  see  the  book.  I  saw  a  card,  but  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you  about  where  he  was 
going  when  he  left  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  going  to  the  depot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  depot  did  he  say  he  was  going  to? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  directed  him  how  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ask  you  how  to  get  to  the  Illinois  Central 
depot? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  From  where  you  and  he  were? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  He  wanted  me  to  direct  him,  and  I  stopped 
my  car  long  enough  to  direct  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  on  the  Illinois 
Central  road? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  He  was  going  down  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  so? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  he  was  going  to  Springfield,  HI.,  that 
night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  where  he  said  he  was  going;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  take  his  grip  with  him  when  he  left  your 
house  that  night  between  6  and  7? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  took  it  that  night.  He  left  it  there  all  day  that 
day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  he  took  it  on  your  car,  and  went  around  the 
track  with  you,  and  where  did  he  get  off  to  go  the  Illinois  Central 
station? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  either  let  him  off  at  the  comer  of  Randolph  and 
State  or  Washington  and  State.  I  stopped  the  car  and  got  off,  and 
told  him  to  take  the  State  Street  car  down  to  Twelfth  Street,  or  he 
could  go  over  one  block  and  take  a  Cottage  Grove  car  or  any  of  those 
cars  and  go  down  to  Twelfth  Street;  and  then  he  would  have  to  turn 
to  the  left  and  walk  down  to  the  Illinois  Central  depot.  The  con- 
ductor whom  I  was  working  with  at  that  time  came  up  in  front  of 
the  car — I  do  not  remember  his  name;  he  was  an  extra  man,  but  I 
think  his  name  was  Alexander;  I  would  not  be  positive  now;  that 
might  be  wrong — and  he  asked  me  who  Mr.  Yarbrough  was.  I  told 
him  he  was  a  man  that  I  had  worked  with  for  the  East  St.  Louis  & 
Suburban  Railway,  down  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  had  been  my  con- 
ductor, and  I  was  directing  him  how  to  go  to  the  Illinois  dentral 
depot 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  that,  after  you 
left  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  of  the  evening  was  it  that  he  got  off  youf 
car  at  either  Randolph  and  State  or  Washington  and  State  Streets? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  about  8  or  8.15  or  8.20;  somewhere  along 
there. 

Mr.  Hai«:cy.  And  that  was  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th  of  May, 
1909;  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  Tuesday  evening;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  Sidney  Yarbrough  was  at  your  house  was 
there  any  talk  by  you  or  your  wife  or  your  oldest  boy  or  Sidney 
Yarbrough  or  any  one  or  more  of  those  persons  about  your  boy^ 
birthday? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  saidt 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  wife  or  I,  I  would  not  be  positive  which,  was 
going  to  the  butcher  shop  over  on  Fortieth  Avenue,  and  we  had 
promised  him 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Promised  whom? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  little  bov — we  had  promised  him  a  baseball  mitt, 
but  he  wanted  a  bat ;  and  he  was  saving  up  some  pennies  to  get  this 
bat  with.  He  wanted  us  to  get  it,  and  we  told  him  we  would  not  get 
him  any  baseball  bat;  that  ne  would  hurt  his  little  sister  with  it; 
but  that  we  would  get  him  a  mitt,  but  he  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  next  day.  He  wanted  to  go  along  himself,  and  that  is  why  I 
remember  his  having  the  smallpox.  We  told  him  he  could  not 
go  out 

Senator  JoNBa  Not  the  smallpox? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  the  smallpox;  I  mean  the  chickenpox.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  We  told  him  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  next 
day,  which  was  his  birthday,  to  get  his  mitt,  and  we  would  get  it  for 
him  the  next  day.  So  when  Mr.  Yarbrough  went  away,  he  gave  him 
25  cents. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  he  went  away,  or  as  he  went  away? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Just  as  he  was  going  away ;  and  I  was  outside  the  door 
when  he  gave  him  the  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Sidney  Yarbrough  gave  your  boy  the  money? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  he  gave  my  little  boy  the  25  cents;  and  I  think 
he  made  the  remark:  "  Now,  you  can  buy  a  ball  bat  and  mitt,  both." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  your  wife  there  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir  •  she  was  right  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  he  ^ot  oflf 
your  car  at  either  State  and  Randolph  or  State  and  Washington 
Streets,  and  you  gave  him  the  directions  about  how  to  get  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Park  Row  or  Twelfth  Street  and  the 
Lake,  did  you,  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  directed  him  how  to  go  down  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  him  again  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him  any  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidney  Yarbrough  say  anything  to  you  about 
White's  pass  other  than  what  you  have  told,  or  about  riding  on 
White's  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Do  you  mean  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time  during  that  visit. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not  remember  his  ever  saying  anything  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  more  than  what  vou  have  already  told? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  I  know  that  he  had  riaden  on  White's  passes  be- 
fore, because  Mr.  White  had  offered  me  the  use  of  his  pass  himself 
if  I  wanted  to  go  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  offered  you  the  use  of  whose  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  His. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Over  what  road  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  in  particular.  I  remember  his  saying 
one  thing  in  particular :  That  he  had  a  pass  over  the  C.  &  E.  &  L,  I 
think  it  was,  and  he  would  not  let  anybody  ride  on  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  C.  &  E.  I.? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  C.  &  E.  &  I.,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  f 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  say  anything  about  having  passes  on  the 
C.  &  A. — ^the  Chicago  &  Alton — or  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  the  C.  &  A.,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the 
McKinley  Traction  System.  I  think  it  is  the  McKinley  Traction 
System:  that  is  the  Interurban  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  Interurban? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  and  the  C.  &  E.  &  I. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidney  Yarbrough  tell  you  how  he  came  up 
to  Chicago — on  what  road  or  on  whose  pass,  or  how  he  came  up? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  he  came  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  but  I  suppose  he  rode  on  White's  pass. 

.Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  tell  you,  I  believe  you  said,  that  he  was 
going  back  on  White's  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  Illinois  Central  road,  on  the  evening  or  the 
niffht  of  the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  go  on  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  desire; 
but  I  am  going  into  another  subject  matter  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow 
morning. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  December  7, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


THTJBSDAY.  DECEMBEB  7,  1911« 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Wwtfdnffton^  D.  0. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Jones,  Kenyon,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  and  Lea ;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OEOBOE  F.  GLOSS— Besumed. 

Geobge  F.  Gloss,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  further,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  his  hand- 
writing?    [A  pause.]     Oh,  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Five  and  a  half  years.  I  probably  had  seen  his  hand- 
writing before  that,  but  I  became  very  familiar  with  it  about  five  and 
a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  he  run  on  your  car  as  conductor  while 
you  were  motorman? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  He  ran  with  me  different  times,  but  he  ran  as  my 
regular  conductor,  I  should  judge,  between  nine  months  and  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  he  have  to  make  separate  daily  reports  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  have  to  make  any  daily  reports  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    He  had  his  trip  sheet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  whenever  there  was  an  accident  upon  the  car 
or  connected  with  the  car  that  you  and  he  were  runninff,  were  you 
required  to  make  reports  that  would  be  signed  by  one  or  ooth? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  made  out  separate  reports. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  and  that  occurred  every  time  that  an  accident 
happened 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anybody  was  injured  or  any  accident  happened 
or  any  property  was  damaged? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  I  would  state  that  I  do  not  remember  whether  it 
was  the  custom  there  or  not  of  my  signing  his  report  and  his  signing 
mine,  but  I  know  that  after  we  had  made  our  reports  we  used  to  read 
each  other's  reports  and  compare  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  nis  reports  as  they  were  made  out,  gen- 
erally ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  his  signature? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sometimes,  at  his  request,  sign  reports  for 
him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  never  signed  any  report  for  him,  but  I  have 
signed  the  book  already  before  we  go  to  work  for  him,  and  he  has 
signed  for  me.    In  fact,  we  all  used  to  sign  for  each  other. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sign  for  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  can  explain  this.  Our  car  bams  were  not  in  town 
and  our  cars  were  an  hour  apart,  and  before  we  went  to  work  we  had 
to  sign  a  book  with  our  name,  you  understand,  and  when  we  would 
go  to  work  we  would  sign  at  the  time  we  went  up  to  work.  If  I  ran 
m  to  sign  up  he  would  tell  me  to  sign  up  for  him,  or  somebody  else 
would  say  "  Sign  up  for  me,"  and  "  Sign  up  for  me,"  and  so  we 
signed  each  other's  names  in  order  to  receive  our  pay,  as  they  take 
the  time  by  this  book  for  our  pay. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  frequently  see  his  hand- 
writing? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  testily  as  a  witness  in  the  Browne  trial  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  testified  in  both  Browne  trials. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  testify  as  a  witness  in  the  former  senatorial 
investigation? 

Mr.  Gix)S8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  show  you  coupon  No.  28  of  book  13,165  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  of  the  year  1909  and  ask  you  if  you 
ever  saw  it  before. 

(The  witness  examined  the  coupon.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  if  you  ever  saw  that  before? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  see  coupon  No.  28? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  coupon  was  during  the 
second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  HA^'ECY.  AVhere? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  wan  in  the  witness  room. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Off  the  criminal  court? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  off  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Off  the  criminal  court  room  in  which  the  trial  of 
Browne  was  taking  place? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  were  myself,  Attorney  Patrick  O'Donnell,  and 
a  gentleman  from  the  Illinois  Central — I  do  not  know  his  name — 
who  had  these  parses,  and  an  assistant  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  Mr.  W^ayman's  assistants? 

Mr.  Gloss.  One  of  Mr.  Wayman's  assistants. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  one  of  the  assistants  who  was  taking  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Browne  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  it  was.  He  was  sitting  there.  I  never  heard 
him  take  any  active  part,  but  he  was  sitting  with  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  there  were  two  other  gentlemen,  or  probably  three;  I  would 
not  be  positive  who ;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  were  you  and  the  others  there  with  these 
passes  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  morning  wlien  I  came  down  to  testify 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  you  to  tell  why  you  were  there.  Were  you 
there  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  anything;  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Gix)8S.  T  was  taken  in  there  to  see  if  I  could  pick  out  of 
these  passes  that  were  laid  on  the  table  there  the  signature  of  Sidney 
Yarbrough — the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough,  rather. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  passes  or  coupons  of  that  pass  book  were 
there  spread  out  for  you  to  examine ;  about  how  many? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Forty-one  or  forty-two  or  forty-three,  along  in  there; 
I  would  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Plow  were  the  coupon  passes  spnead  out — ^were  they 
so  that  you  could  examine  the  backs  or  the  faces  of  them? 

Mr.  GiiOSs.  They  were  laid  down  face  up  o»  the  table.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  they  were  spread  out  or  not.  They  might  have 
been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  care  about.     They  were  down  face  up? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  back  of  any  one  of  the  passes  shown  to  you 
before  you  identified  any  one  or  more  of  them? 

Mr.  iGix)Ss.  I  never  saw  the  back  of  any  one  of  them  until  you 
brought  this  pass  up  to  me,  when  I  saw  it,  when  you  were  holding  it 
there.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  back  of  any  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  IIaxect.  W^ho  had  used  the  passes  or  who  purported  to  have 
used  them?     Whose  name  was  written  on  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Charles  A.  White's  name  was  on  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  had  used  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  they  were  passes 
issued  to  Charles  A.  White  and  used  by  somebody  using  his  pass 
book. 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  asked  to  do? 

Mr..  Gloss.  I  was  asked  to  pick  out  the  handwriting  of  Sidney 
Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  any  of  the  41  or  42  passes  there  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  name  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  on  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whose  name  was  on  the  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Charles  A.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  all  I  saw ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Were  you  asked  to  mck  out  any  one  or  more  of 
them  that  had  the  name  "  Charles  A.  White  "  written  on  them  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  started  in,  and  I  began  to  lay  them  over,  and  I  laid 
this  coupon  all  to  itself — all  by  itseli— to  one  side,  when  I  came  to  it, 
and  went  on  through  the  rest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wait  a  moment.    Coupon  No.  28  you  laid  aside? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Coupon  28. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  came  to  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rest? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  laid  two  more  to  one  side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  examine  them  all  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  went  through  all  of  them.  I  said  two.  I  would  not 
be  positive  whether  there  were  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  two  or  three  others  that  you  laid  aside 
in  addition  to  the  one  numbered  28? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  you  had  examined  all  of  them  and  laid  aside 
No.  28  and  two  or  three  others, then  what  expression  did  you  give? 

Mr.  Gloss.  After  I  had  gone  through  all  of  them,  I  picked  up  this 
coupon  and  was  looking  at  it  when  somebody  said,  "How  about 
that?"    I  said,  "That  is  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  asked  you  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  the  assistant  state's  attorney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  who  it  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  it  was  some  one  of  the  people  who  were  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Some  of  the  people  who  were  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  said  that  was  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yar- 
brough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  had  written  the 
name  "Chas.  A.  White?" 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  say  about  any  of  tiie  other  two  or 
three  that  you  had  laid  aside? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  said  that  "the  others,  I  think,  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Otis  Yarbrough,  but  I  would  not  be  positive."  I  think 
ihat  is  just  what  I  said ;  something  like  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  the  other  two  or  three,  yeu  thought,  were 
in  the  handwriting  of  Otis  Yarbrough? 

Mr,  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  this  one,  No.  28,  you  said  the  name  "  Chas.  A. 
White"  was  signed  by  the  hand  of  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  before  you  had  testified  in  court? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  I  had  testified  in  court,  but  not  in  relation  to  this 
pass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  time  that  you  were  taken  into  the  witness 
room  by  the  assistant  State's  attorney  and  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  defense  and  the  man  who  brought  the  passes  there,  and  they 
were  spread  out,  and  up  to  the  time  that  you  had  picked  out  coupon 
No.  28— the  one  now  in  your  hands — from  book  No.  13165  of  the 
TUinoib  Central  Railway  Co.,  had  anybody  indicated  to  you  in  any 
way  whatever,  by  sign  or  word  or  anything  else,  or  had  you  any 
knowledge  of  any  kind  from  any  source  as  to  what  was  on  the  back 
of  coupon  No.  28  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  No  one  had  ever  said  anything  to  me  with  regard 
to  the  number  or  anything  else  in  regard  to  the  coupon,  only,  as  I 
started  to  tell  you  awhile  ago,  when  I  came  down  that  morning  Pat- 
rick O'Donnell  said  they  had  the  passes  from  the  Illinois  Central. 
But  that  was  all  he  said  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  they  had  the  passes  there! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Attorney  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  passes  that  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
State's  attorney  or  somebody  for  you  to  attempt  to  identify  the  hand- 
writing of  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  who  sent  for  them.  He  never  remarked 
who  had  sent  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  at  any  time  indicate  to  you  in  any  way, 
or  did  you  have  any  information  or  indication  in  any  way,  that 
coupon  No.  28  of  boot  13165  of  the  Illinois  Central  pass  book  was  the 
one  that  was  used  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir,  no ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  indication  from  any  source  or 
any  knowledge  from  any  source  whatever,  except  your  knowledge  of 
the  handwritmg  of  Sidney  Yarbrough,  that  enabled  you  to  pick  out 
that  particular  coupon  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  only  knowledge  that  I  had  was  the  handwriting 
of  Sidney  Yarbroi^gh — that  is,  being  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing. 

I  will  state  that  this  signature  now  is  not  as  plain  as  it  was  when 
I  first  identified  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  that  coupon  was  examined  by  you  during  the 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  was  the  handwriting  in  the  name  "Uhas. 
A.  White  "  in  a  different  condition  from  what  it  is  now  f 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  much  plainer. 
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ilr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
in  Cov>k  County  when  Mr.  AVaynian  wa.s  arguinti:  bi;nie  (juestion  of 
the  admissibility  or  nonadmissibility  of  some  evidence  in  connection 
with  this  coupon  No.  28,  while  he  held  the  -'(upon  in  his  hand? 
Were  you  in  court  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  examining  me  with  it  in  his  hand 
once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  an  argument  by  Mr.  Way  man  on  the  one 
side  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Forrest  on  the  other  in  rehition  to  your  testimony 
in  connection  with  this  coupon? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  was  an  argument,  but  I  would  not  say  whether 
it  was  between  Mr.  Way  man  and  Mr.  Forrest  or  not ;  but  there  was 
an  argument  between  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  and  Mr. 
Wayman  in  regard  to  some  evidence  as  to  the  pass.  I  do  not  know 
now  what  the  argument  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  have  this  coupon  Xo.  28  in  his 
hand  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gi/  ss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  anythinc^  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Forrest,  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Browne,  said  about  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Wayman  handled  this  coupon? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said  by  Mr.  Fonest? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Now,  I  just  could  not  state  th6  w^ords,  but  I  know  Mr. 
Forrest  said  something  about  him  giving  it  to  the  judge. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  this? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What? 

Senator  Jones.  How^  can  he  tell  about  the  argument  of  the  lawyer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking  him  about  the  argument.  He  was 
there.  Mr.  Forrest  caHed  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  tliumbing  of  this  cou]K)n  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate 
or  make  less  plain  the  name  "  Ghas.  A.  White  "  and  the  witness  saw 
the  same  thing  himself;  he  sat  there. 

Senator  Jones.  He  te-^tified  to  that. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  may  testify  to  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  for. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  heard  Attorney  Forrest  say  something  in  regard  to 
giving  the  coupon  to  the  ju(^ge,  on  account  of  his  thumb  being  there, 
that  it  would  ])robably  de-tr  )v  the  si^miture  in  some  way  or  other; 
something  to  that  ellect.  I  do  not  know  that  those  are  exactly  the 
words  he  said,  but  he  called  attention  to  his  thumbing  the  pass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Forrest  called  whose  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  (iLoss.  He  called  the  ju(l*:e's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  who-e  thumbing  or  fuigering  of  the  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss,  ilr.  Wayman's. 

ifr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  have  the  coupon  in  his  possession 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Tn  his  h^ft  hand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  making  an  argument? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  August? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1910? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  after  you  had  picked  out  this  coupon  from 
4:1  or  42  or  43  others  as  the  one  that  was  written  by  Sidney  Yar- 
brough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  this  coupon  aftor  tliat  occurrence — after 
Mr.  Forrest  had  suggested  to  the  court  that  Mr.  Waynuin's  thumb- 
ing of  it  would  obliterate  the  name  of  "  Chas.  A.  White."  Did  you 
see  this  after  that — I  mean  during  the  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  it  in  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Did  you  see  it  so  that  you  could 
say  whether  or  not  the  name  "  Chas.  A.  White  "  as  written  on  there 
was  plainer  or  less  plain  than  it  had  been  before  his  thumbing  and 
fingering  at  the  second  Browne  trial?    Was  it  plainer  or  less  plain? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  it  any  more 
during  that  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  is  it  in  fact  now  as  to  the  name  "  Chas.  A. 
White  "  being  plainer  or  less  pjlain  than  when  you  first  saw  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Qh,  it  is  less  plain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  examined  it  here  this  morning  in  the  light 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  in  your  opinion  wrote  the  name 
"Chas.  A.  White"? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  did  write  the  name  "  Chas.  A.  White "  on 
coupon  28  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatever. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  identify  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  identify  it  now  as  the  handwriting  of 
Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  had  never  been  presented  to  you  before, 
could  you  have  identified  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  have  identified  the  "  C  "  in  "  Charles,"  because 
it  is  very  plain  here.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  way  Wliite  writes 
the  letter  "  C  "  and  the  way  the  letter  "  C  "  is  made  here.  I  could 
explain  that  to  you.  Give  me  a  piece  of  paper.  I  will  show  you  the 
difference  between  the  way  Wlnte  starts  "C"  and  the  way  Sidney 
Yarbrough  starts  it.  White  in  starting  "C"  starts  from  the  top; 
he  starts  up  here  [indicating]  in  making  this  turn  [indicating] 
and  Sidney  Yarbrough  in  making  "C"  goes  up  and  comes  down, 
and  makes  C.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two.  ilr.  White 
starts  up  here  to  make  the  letter  "C"  and  Mr.  Yarbrough  starts 
down  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  show  you  a  receipt  for  book  18165  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railway  Co.  for  the  year  1909,  and  ask  you  if  you 
know  whose  handwriting  is  on  the  lower  line  of  the  face  of  the  card? 

Mr.  Gloss  (after  examining  card).  That  is  the  signature  of 
Charles  A.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Made  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  By  Charles  A.  White. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  his  handwriting? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  us  see  that 

Senator  Lea.  Was  the  signature  of  Charles  A.  White  on  coupon 
28,  which  you  say  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough,  in 
the  ordinary  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Or  was  it  disguised  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  somewhat  disguised,  and  in  addition  to  this 
C,  I  can  give  you  a  little  information  in  regard  to  tiie  W,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  it. 

Senator  Lea.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  in  the  name  "  White.** 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  "  W  "  going  on  to  the  "  h.** 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  capital  "W"  in  the  name  "White.*' 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  He  connects  the  "W"  with  the  "h"— White 
does.    Do  you  want  me  to  illustrate  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Show  us  on  the  same  sheet. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  White  in  writing  "White"  connects  the  "W" 
with  the  "  h."  He  comes  on  dowin,  and  he  goes  on  up  and  connects 
the  "h"  with  the  "W."  Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough  does  not  connect 
it.  He  comes  up  to  this  point  [indicating],  and  he  makes  it  sepa- 
rate. You  see  m  making  his,  White  connects  the  "W"  with  the 
"h"  and  goes  right  on  up.  Mr.  Yarbrough  does  not.  This  [indi- 
cating] is  Mr.  Yarbrough's. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  White  ever  stop  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  two  Yarbrough  boys  have  stopped  at  your 
house  at  different  times,  have  they? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  stop  there  as  friends  of  yours  and  as  your 
guests,  or  as  boarders  or  lodgers? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Always  as  friends. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  or  your  wife  or  any  of  your  family  ever 
charge  either  of  them  anything  for  their  board  or  lodging  or  enter- 
tainment while  at  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  she  never  charged  them  a  cent;  but  Otis  did 

five  her  some  money  at  the  time  that  he  was  there  for  10  or  12  days ; 
ut  I  think  it  was  only  two  or  three  dollars;  something  like  that. 
We  never  charged  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Otis  stay  at  your  house  for  10  or  12  days — 
about  when  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  in  July^  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  looKing  for  employment  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  employment;  but  he  had  received  the  position 
some  time  before  and  he  failed  to  respond,  and  he  was  up  there  to 
see  whether  he  could  still  go  to  work  in  the  position  that  he  had 
gotten  before,  and  he  did  finally  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  he  had  employment.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  applied. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  company  had  notified  him  that  he  could  go  to 
work? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  some  time  before  that;  I  do  not  know  how  long 
before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  he  did  not  go  to  work  at  the  time  he  was  noti- 
fied? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No:  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  had  come  into  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  whether  he  could  go  to  work  in  that  place  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  actually  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  place? 

Mr.  Glos».  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  before  or  during  or  after  the  time  when 
he  remained  at  your  house  for  10  days? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  went  to  work  while  he  was  at  my  house;  but  he 
was  breaking  in.  He  stayed  there  while  he  was  what  we  termed 
"breaking  in,"  which  is  to  get  turned  in  to  go  to  work.  He  had 
first  to  learn  the  streets  and  the  things  required,  the  trip  sheets,  and 
so  forth,  and  he  stayed  there,  I  should  judge,  until  the  time  that  he 
actually  went  to  work;  but  I  do  not  think  he  got  his  uniform  while 
he  was  at  my  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  or  your  wife  then  keep  a  boarding  house  or 
keep  boarders? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  we  never  did  keep  boarders  or  roomers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Charles  A.  White  about  his 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Do  ycu  mean  before  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  jrou  to  go  to  the  first  conversation  that  you 
had  with  Charles  A.  White  about  his  legislative  experience,  or  aliout 
what  he  would  or  might  do  in  relation  to  the  Senatorship. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  never  spoke  to  me  about  his  relaticms  to  Senator 
Lorimer,  but  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Senator  Lorimer.  He  did  not 
say  "  Senator  Lorimer,"  he  did  not  say  "  Congi*essman  Lorimer," 
but  he  said  "  This  man  Lorimer,"  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  White  asked  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  that  Sunday  after- 
noon just  before  I  left  him  at  Van  Buren  and  State  Streets. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  23d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  that  Charlie  White  and  Sidney  and 
Otis  Yarbrou^  were  together? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  you  separated  from  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  him  the  question  as  to  how  he  came 
to  ask  me  about  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Tell  us  that  conversation.    That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  fellows  down 
there  will  have  to  elect  a  Senator  pretty  soon  or  you  will  not  elect 
one,"  because  I  knew  it  was  the  last  of  the  legislature;  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  Whom  do  you  think  it  will  be?  "    He  said,  "  I  don't  know." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  ?aid,  "  I  don't  know  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  White ;  but  he  said,  "  What  do  you  know  about  this 
man  Lorimer?"    I  said,  "You  know,  Charlie,  I  have  not  been  in 
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Chicago  very  long  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Senator 
Loriiner,  but  from  what  the  boys  tell  me  on  the  road  I  think  he  is 
a  very  good  friend  of  the  street-car  men." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on  and  tell  all  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  I  remember  that  was  said  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  then  separate  without  saying  anything 
more  on  either  side  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  regard  to  Senator  Lorimer.  We  did  not  separate 
at  that  time.  We  were  together  probably  15  or  20  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  more  was  said  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Nothing  more  in  regard  to  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Charles  A.  White  after  that  I 

Mr.  Gloss.  Do  you  mean  that  day? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  that  day,  or  any  other  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  him  on  numerous  occasions  after  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  next  time  you  saw  Charles  A.  White 
after  Suaday,  the  23d  of  May^  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  sav  just  the  next  time,  but  the  next  time  to 
mv  best  knowledge  was  in  tne  Briggs  House  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  give  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  time?    What  month  was  it  in? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  probably  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  July  or  August,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  either  month. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  in  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  after  a  United  States  Senator  had  been 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  after  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  elected? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  Charles  A.  White  at  the 
Briggs  House  on  tliat  occasion? 

ilr.  Gloss.  I  met  him  there  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  but  I  would 
not  say  just  how  I  happened  to  meet  him  on  that  occasion;  but  I 
know  on  one  occasion,  and  I  think  it  was  on  that  occasion,  I  met  him 
by  going  down  town  to  meet  C.  O.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  international  oflicers  of  the  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees.  I  heard  he  was  in  town,  and  I  went  down  town  to  see 
him,  and  he  was  st()pi)ing  at  the  Briggs  House,  and  he  mentioned 
to  me  that  Charlie  White  was  in  the  hotel,  and  I  think  that  was  the 
time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Charlie  White  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember.  We  talked  about  a  whole  lot  of 
things. 

^Ir.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  said  by  either  about  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Senator  Lea.  What  date  did  you  say  that  was? 
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Air.  Gloss.  I  did  not  give  any  date.    I  could  not  remember  the  date^ 

Mr.  IIanecy.  He  thinks  it  was  in  July  or  Au^ist,  1909.  It  was  a 
month  or  so  or  two  or  three  months  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  election  took  place  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  only  way  I  can  fix  that  time  is  this:  In  that  con- 
versation that  I  had  there  I  asked  Mr.  White  whom  they  had  elected 
or  nominated  for  dele<rate  to  the  international  convention  of  street- 
car men  at  Toronto,  Canada.  I  remember  askin<2:  him  that.  Whether 
it  was  the  election  or  the  nomination  T  would  not  say,  but  that  is  the 
only  way  I  can  fix  the  time,  because  it  was  before  the  convention  at 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  convention  held? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  later,  but  I  do  not  know  when  the  convention 
was.  I  think  it  was  in  September ;  but  this  was  before  the  convention. 
They  elect  dele^-^ates  a  good  long  time  before  the  convention,  or 
nominate  them,  just  like  any  other  convention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  conver.^ation  between  you  and  Charles 
A.  White  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  said  to  Mr.  White:  "  I  see  you  voted  for  Sen- 
ator Lorimer."  He  said:  "Yes."  I  said:  "How  did  it  come  about? 
How  did  it  happen?"  or  something  to  that  effect.  He  said  to  me: 
"It  was  just  like  this:  You  know  I  am  far  down  on  the  list,  and 
when  they  came  to  my  name  T  was  excited,  and  I  simply  hollered 
'  Lorimer '  ;  or  simply  hollered  out  something."  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  said  "Lorimer"  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  way  he  explained  why  he  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gt/)SS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  he  explained  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said  by  either  of  you  on  that  occasion 
about  the  senatorial  election  ? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  I  can  not  remember  anything  more  right  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Charles  A.  White  at*  any  time 
after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say.  The  next  time  that  I  remember  was 
when  Charlie  AVhite  and  a  gentleman  named  Frank  Seemes  got  on 
my  car  one  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  he  spell  his  name  S-y-m-m-e-s  or  S-e-e-m-e-s? 
In  Mr.  ^Vhite's  testimony  T  think  it  is  spelled  in  different  ways.  Do 
you  know  how  he  spells  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  his  signature  is  "  S-e-e-m-e-s."  I  would  not  be 
sure.    There  are  two  e's  in  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhat  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Frank. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  had  been  a  street-car  man  before  that.  At  that 
time  he  was  unemployed. 

Mr  Hanecy.  Where  had  he  worked?    In  what  place? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Before  that  he  had  worked  on  the  O'Fallon  line,  and 
when  T  left  there  he  took  my  run.  That  is,  he  was  on  the  extra  list, 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  take  my  run. 
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Mr.  Haneoy.  How  long  had  you  known  Seemest 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  laiown  Seemes  for  a  long  time  before  that  I 
knew  him  in  St.  Louis  before  he  ever  came  across  to  work  for  the 
East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  his  name  pronounced  as  though  it  was  spelled 
S-i-m-s  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Hepronounces  his  name  Sims. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  same  as  the  name  that  is  spelled  S-i-m-s  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  had  known  him  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  and  he  friendly? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  right  good  friends. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  are  you  still  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  last  time  I  left  him,  I  left  him  as  a  friend,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  he  feels  since  then.  I  know  he  has  an  overcoat 
at  my  house,  and  it  has  been  there  a  long  time,  and  he  has  never 
called  for  it;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  he  stopped  at  your  house  as  your  guest? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  stopped  there  a  good  many  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  Seemes  know  the  Yarbrough  boys,  Sidney  and 
Otis,  and  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  what  were  their  relations,  friendly  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  about  Otis,  whether  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  or  not,  but  Seemes  was  Yarbrough's  motorman 
after  I  left.  Yarbrough  was  my  conductor,  and  he  took  my  run,  and, 
of  course,  Yarbrough  would  be  his  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  they  always  been 
friendly — Sidney  Yarbrough  and  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  So  far  as  I  Iniow ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  about  Seemes  and  Charlie  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  were  very  good  friends,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  you  next  saw  Charlie  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  You  mean  after  the  time  I  stated,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Seemes  got  on  my  car? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  time  you  spoke  of  was  when  you  were  at 
the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  stated  awhile  ago  that  T  would  not  be  positive  about 
the  next  time  I  saw  him,  but  the  next  time  I  remember  seeing  him, 
that  I  remember  now,  is  when  I  saw  him  and  Frank  Seemes  get  on 
my  car. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  before  you  went  to  the  Briggs  House  to  see 
Pratt  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  that  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  the  next  time  you  saw  White  the  time  at  the 
Briggs  House  when  you  went  to  see  Fratt? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ;  the  next  time  was  on  the  car  with  Seemes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  see  White  at  the  Briggs  House  when  you 
went  to  see  Pratt? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  related  here  my  talk  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  all  that  talk  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  All  that  I  remember  now.  There  might  have  been 
more,  but  I  can  not  recall  it  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  when  he  told  you 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  remember  my  asking  him  how  he  got  along  with  his 
business,  how  his  business  was  getting  along  down  m  East  St.  Louis. 
I  remember  that  he  told  me  he  had  turned  his  business  over  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  Dennis.  I  think  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  White  was  going  to  do  or  what  Dennis  was 
going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  White. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  White  was  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  what  he  was  going  to  do ;  and  I  believe  he  told  me 
he  was  up  here  now  to  see  Senator  Lorimer;  that  he  was  going  to 
try  to  get  a  position. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  what  kind  of  a  position? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  in  the  civil  service,  or  in  the  Secret  Service — 
that  is  what  it  was — or  reporter  on  an  ocean  steamer.  I  told  him  T 
never  heard  of  that  before,  and  he  said  yes ;  that  he  had  been  looking 
over  the  different  positions  that  there  were  m  the  civil  service,  and 
there  was  a  position  of  that  kind,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  would  like 
to  have  something  like  that.  I  told  him  I  did  not  care  about  it :  that 
I  had  a  position;  that  I  was  getting  along  all  right.  I  thought  he 
was  forestalling  for  something  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  me  conversation  between  you  and  Char- 
lie White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  we  had  a  long  convei-sation,  but  I  just  can  not  re- 
member everything.    That  is  all  I  remember  about  those  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  meet  Charlie  White  next  after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  on  the  car.  As  I  state,  I  would  not  be  positive 
that  was  the  next  time,  but  that  is  the  next  time  I  remember — when 
he  and  Seemes  got  on  my  car. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that — what  date,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
give  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  November. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  November  of  what  year?    The  same  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1909 ;  yes,  sir ;  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  late  in  November,  or 
earlv,  or  the  middle  of  November  ? 

Mr.  Gix)8S.  I  think  it  was  late  in  November,  because  Mr.  Seemes 
came  up  to  Chicago  for  a  position  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Charlie  White  and 
Seemes  together  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  got  on  my  car  on  Lake  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Do 
you  want  me  to  state  where  they  got  on  and  how  far  they  rode? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  too  many  details,  but  I  want  you 
to  get  to  the  conversation.  They  got  on  your  car  at  that  place.  What 
talk  did  you  have  with  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Seemes  told  me  he  came  upthere  for  a  position,  and 
I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  fix  him  up.  What  I  meant  by  "  fixing 
him  up"  was  to  place  him  in  a  position  with  the  company  I  was 
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working  with.  He  said:  "You  can?*'  I  said:  "Yes;  and  I  believe 
you  know  the  man  that  I  could  fix  it  with/'  So  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Vanderlight,  who  at  that  time  was  with  some  steel  firm  welding  rails 
for  the  Chicago  Railway  in  Chicago,  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hertzog, 
the  superintendent,  and  that  he  would  put  him  to  work;  that  he  was 
a  ffood  friend  of  mine ;  und  I  said :  "  I  believe  you  also  know  him." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  get  that  job? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Vanderlight  got  the  position  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  is  he  still  workmg  mere? 

Mr.  GiiOss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  White  and  Seemes  on  that  occasion 
talk  about  the  senatorial  election  or  about  Mr.  Lorimer  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not  believe  we  did.  We  were  talking  about 
local  affairs  in  East  St.  Louis.  That  is,  that  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects— about  Division  125,  and  about  some  trouble  that  they  had  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  that,  especially.  Where  did  they 
leave  you  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  made  the  complete  round  trip ;  and  when  we  got 
very  near  to  the  Briggs  House  I  supposed  Charlie  was  stop- 
ping there,  as  he  always  had  stopped  there ;  and  when  we  got  around 
the  corner  I  said:  "Here  you  are,  Charlie.  Here  is  the  Briggs 
House."  He  said :  "  I  am  not  stopping,  there  now."  I  said :  "  Why, 
what  is  the  matter?"  He  rather  laughed,  and  he  said:  "I  might 
meet  Browne  " — ^meaning  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  else  was  said  about  that, 
but  I  know  he  said  he  might  meet  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  rode  on  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  Lake,  up  Lake  to  State, 
and  down  Washington  to  Clark  Street,  and  they  got  off  at  Clark 
Street.    I  think  he  said  he  was  going  to  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  got  off  at  Clark  and  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  both  White  and  Seemes  get  off  at  the  same 
place  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  White  say  anything  to  you  on  that  occasion 
about  writing  a  story  or  writing  something? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Just  a  moment,  now.  I  think  he  said — it  might  have 
been  that  he  told  me  in  that  conversation  before  that  he  was  going 
down  to  his  brother's,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whose  brother's? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  his  brother's,  but  to  Sidney  Yarbrough's,  or  Otis 
Yarbrough's,  rather.    Otis  was  there  at  that  time,  you  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Otis  was  where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  where  was  Otis  working? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  working  for  the  Chicago  city  railway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  South  Side  Railway? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  South  Side  Eailway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  worked  for  the  West  Side  Eailway  Co.t 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  Chicago  Railway  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  west  side? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  north  and  west  sides. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  the  west  and  north  sides.  But  your  run  was 
out  on  the  west  side  and  over  to  the  south  side  and  back? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  ran  southwest ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  said  by  White  or  Seemes  on  that  occa- 
sion about  White  writing  or  having  written  or  being  about  to  write 
and  sell  a  story  in  relation  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  another  talk  with  Seemes  or  White 
after  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked  to  Charlie  White  since 
then,  personally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  not  met  him  since  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  have  met  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Seemes  about  a  story  that 
White  was  writing  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes;  I  talked  with  Seemes  about  it,  but 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  those  details.  I  told  Mn 
Seemes  that  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  what  you  told  Seemes.  Did  you  talk 
with  Seemes  about  a  story  that  White  said  he  was  writing  or  was 
going  to  write  or  had  written?  You  said  you  did  talk  with  him 
about  it.    When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  may  be. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  will  have  to  answer^ 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  came  to  my  house  quite  often  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  know;  but  when  was  it  that  Seemes  first 
talked  to  you  about  White  writing  a  story? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  along  in  December,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  December  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  190^. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  it  after  you  and  Seemes  and  White 
had  ridden  around  your  route  and  back  to  the  Briggs  House,  and 
when  White  said  he  did  not  care  to  get  off  at  the  Briggs  House,  that 
you  had  this  talk  with  Seemes  about  the  White  story  f 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  been  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  know  it  might  have  been,  but  what  was  it, 
Mr.  Gloss?  Tell  us  the  nearest  you  can  come  to  it.  I  want  your  best 
recollection. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Two  weeks  after  the  latter  part  of  November? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  that  would  make  it  some  time  in  the  first 
part  of  December? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Along  in  December;  yes — ^the  first  of  December  or 
the  last  of  November. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  talk? 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sort  of  testimony  has  been  ad- 
versely ruled  upon  by  the  committee  a  number  of  times,  and  it  has 
been  held  here  repeatedly  that  the  witness  may  not  repeat  a  conversa- 
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tion  of  that  sort.  If  counsel  desires  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Seemes,  let 
him  call  Mr.  Seemes  in  that  regard,  he  being  the  man  who  had  the 
conversation  with  White.  That  rule  was  invoked  by  counsel  when 
I  sought,  in  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blair,  to  secure  from 
Mr.  Tanner  a  statement  of  what  Mr.  Scott  and  some  other  men  said 
to  him  with  reference  to  Blair's  condition,  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  in  his  possession  at  the  celebrated  ball  game.  Subse- 
quently that  same  ruling  was  announced  by  the  committee  when 
counsel  sought  to  get,  in  connection  with  the  same  Blair  testimony, 
the  statements  of  certain  physicians  at  Mount  Vernon  in  reference  to 
what  they  had  said  to  some  detectives. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  did  not  invoke  any  such  rule.  I  have  never  ob- 
jected to  anything  that  they  have  offered.  But  Senator  Kenyon  or 
Senator  Jones  did  suggest,  in  Chicago,  that  iit  might  be  well  to  call 
Senator  Isley  rather  than  to  have  somebody  else  tell.  But  the  wit- 
ness MacNeill  did  tell  what  Senator  Isley  said — was  it  Isley  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  but  you  brought  that  out  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  conversation  between  Senator  Isley  and  Mr. 
Austrian. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  show  by  this  witness  what 
White  told  Seemes? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  show  the  fact  that  at  that  time  they  were 
trying  to  blackmail  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  this  witness  to 
tell  what  Seemes  said  White  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  I  want  to  show  that  Seemes  and  White  were 
collaborating  either  in  the  preparation  of  the  story  or  in  the  sale 
of  it  J  that  they  were  working  together  in  it.  I  have  introduced 
in  evidence  here  the  letter  from  Mr.  White  himself  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer, dated  the  4th  of  December,  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  any  reason  why  Seemes  can  not  be  called  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  tried  to  locate  Seemes.  I 
asked  White  where  he  was  when  White  was  on  the  stand  here  last 
summer,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  Seemes.  I  do  not  know, 
either,  whether  or  not  Seemes  would  tell  the  facts  about  himself  and 
WTiite.  But  if  I  can  not  find  Seemes,  I  assume  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  find  him  at  some  place  and  make  him  come 
here  and  tell  what  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  his  conversation  with 
this  man. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  a  subpoena  been  issued  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  give  his  name  to  any- 
body. I  have  been  trying  to  locate  him.  I  have  had  parties  trying 
to  locate  him;  and  I  asked  this  witness  if  he  knew  where  he  was, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know.  I  found  that  he  had  some  clothing 
or  something  at  this  witness's  house,  and  that  it  had  been  there  for 
some  considerable  time.  I  asked  Mr.  White  about  him;  and  Mr. 
White  said,  when  he  was  here,  that  he  told  the  story  that  he  after- 
wards put  into  manuscript  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1909,  and  that  he 
told  it  to  Seemes  and  told  it  to  Wright  and  one  or  two  others. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  not  any  objection  to  Mr.  Seemes  being  called 
and  testifying  to  anything  White  said  to  him,  but  we  do  object  to 
this  witness  relating  a  conversation  which  he  said  Seemes  related  as 
having  occurred  between  Seemes  and  White. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Here  is  something  that  took  place:  I  expect  to  show 
by  this  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Seemes  and  that  Seemes  told  this  witness  that  they  tried  to  get 
$150,000  for  their  story;  that  they  had  written  to  Senator  Lorimer 
about  it  and  indicated  to  Senator  Lorimer  that  they  had  been  offered 
$75,000  for  it.    Mr.  ^Vhite  wrote,  and  the  letter  is  in  this  record. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Judge  Hanecy,  does  that  conversation  go  to  the 
theory  that  Seemes  and  White  were  acting  together  in  the  mattei*? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  Senator  Kenyon ;  that  they  were  acting  together 
in  the  sale  of  that  manuscript.  I  propose  to  show,  either  by  this  wit- 
ness or  hj  others,  that  they  did  meet,  and  that  Otis  Yarbrough  met 
in  one  oi  the  places  with  them  in  their  combination  to  try  to  force 
somebody  to  buy  that  story  from  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  should  show  facts 
from  which  a  connection  between  Seemes  and  White  could  be  inferred 
in  some  way,  this  would  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  shown  this,  and  I  will  go  into  it  more  fuUy 
and  see  what  this  witness  knows. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  just  speaking  for  myself.  I  do  not  know 
the  view  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  had  that  in  mind.  Senator  Kenyon — about  showing 
some  connection  with  him.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  honorable 
conmiittee  desires  to  have  me  go  before  I  ask  him  that  question,  but 
I  did  not  care  to  take  up  any  more  time  than  was  necessary. 

Senator  Johnston.  1  think  you  had  better  go  a  little  further  into 
that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well. 

How  long  had  Seemes  and  White  known  each  other,  to  your 
knowledge,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  about  two  years  at  that  time;  probably 
not  that  long. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long — two  years? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  so;  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  Two  years  before  December,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  not  have  been  quite  two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  White  and  Seemes  ever  worked  together? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  ever  worked  together  as 
regular  men  or  not.  I  should  think  they  had  worked  together  when 
Seemes  was  on  the  extra  list.    I  would  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  both  street-car  men? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  out  of  the  same  barns. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  belong  to  the  same  labor  organization? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  they  belonged  to  the  same  labor  organization 
for  some  time  before  December,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  the  time  Seemes  came  over  there  and  joined  the 
local. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  belong  to  the  same  local  union  i 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tne  same  local  labor  union? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  division  125. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  meetings  were  held  at  East  St  Louis,  but  the 
charter  was  for  Belleville,  HL 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Belleville,  111.,  is  in  the  same  county  that  East  St. 
IjOuis  is  in — St.  Clair  County? 

Mr.  Gloss.  St  Clair  County ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  often  have  you  seen  White  and  Seemes  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Do  you  mean  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  place. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  them  when  I  was  working  there.  Lots  of  times 
all  of  us  would  go  home  on  the  same  car,  or  they  would  go  home  on 
my  car  at  night,  if  they  happened  to  have  the  run  ahead  of  me.  Mine 
was  always  the  last  car  into  O'Fallon.  You  see,  they  had  to  go  from 
the  car  barns  into  O'Fallon  to  go  home,  and  we  would  go  to  work 
together  on  the  car  going  out  to  the  car  barns. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  the  personal  relations  of  White  and 
Seemes  toward  each  other?    Were  they  friendly  or  unfriendly? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  they  got  to  be  pretty  good  friends,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  have  they  been  good  friends  ever  since? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  had  been  good  friends  and 
were  at  the  time  they  got  on  your  car  in  December,  1909,  and  rode 
around  your  entire  route  to  the  Briggs  House  and  then  over  to  Clark 
and  Washington  Streets? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  Mr.  White  came  up  with  hun  to  help  him  secure 
a  position. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  came  up  to  help  Seemes  secure  a  position? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir., 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  they  both  told  me  that.    I  would  not  be  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  both  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  what  White  was  there  for? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ;  he  did  not  tell  me  that  was  just  what  he  came 
there  for. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  that  was  one  of  the  things  he  came  for? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  together  when  you  saw  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    They  got  on  together  and  got  off  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  White  and  Seemes  together  at  other 
times? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  White  to  meet  him  at  the 
Briggs  House  in  March,  I  should  think  it  was  of  nineteen  hundred 
and — well,  it  was  the  year  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  just 
i\  fter  he  had  been  elected.  He  had  come  to  Chicago  to  attend  a  caucus  at 
the  Sherman  House,  I  think  he  said,  but  he  went  to  a  caucus  at  the 
Briggs  House. 

Senator  Johnston.  Of  course,  this  testimony  would  be  utterly 
irrelevant  in  any  legal  proceeding. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  But  we  think  it  will  save  time  to  let  you  ask 
the  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ijentlemen,  to  the  record,  volume  3,  pages  2544  and  2545.  This  is 
Mr.  White's  testimonv  here  last  summer. 

Senator  Lea,  At  what  part  of  the  page?' 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  lower  part  of  page  2544.     [Eeading:! 

"The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  letter  of  February  26,  1910? 

"Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

"  The  Chairman.  That  is  all  jou  wrote  him  ? 

"Mr.  White.  That  is  the  subject  matter  of  it;  yes. 

"  Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  him  for  some  more  money  in  that  ? 

"Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

"  The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  him  in  your  letter  what  the  manu- 
scriDt  was  worth? 

"Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

"  Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  deem  that  letter  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  keep  a  copy  of  it? 

"  Mr.  White.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  keep  copies  of  any  of  these  let- 
ters. Senator.    I  should  have  copied  them ;  1  realize  that  now. 

"  Senator  Jones.  You  say  you  wrote  that  from  Chicago? 

"Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Senator  Jones.  Where  did  you  write  it  from  there? 

"Mr.  White.  I  wrote  the  letter  out  at — on  the  north  side,  near 
the  Devon  car  bams.  I  was  over  to  Mr.  Seemes's  house  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Seemes  was  present  when  I  wrote  the  letter. 

"Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  writing  to  Browne? 

"  Mr.  White.  After  I  wrote  the  letter  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Seemes. 

"Senator  Jones.  Who  is  Mr.  Seemes? 

"  Mr.  White.  He  was  a  motorman  on  the  cars  for  the  street  car 
company  here  that  had  their  bams  out  there.  He  was  a  motorman 
on  the  O'Fallon  division,  and  came  to  Chicago,  and  got  a  position 
there. 

"  Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

"  Mr.  White.  The  last  I  heard  from  him  he  was  in  St.  Louis,  at 
3140  Washington  Avenue. 

"Senator  Jones.  What  is  his  first  name? 

"  Mr.  White.  Frank  Seemes. 

"  Mr.  Mabble.  That  name  is  spelled  S-e-e-m-s. 

"  Senator  Jones.  Was  this  written  on  the  letterhead  of  the  electric 
company? 

"  Mr.  White.  No,  sir ;  it  was  written  on  my  own,  on  some  of  my 
stationery. 

"  Senator  Jones.  You  had  your  stationery  with  you? 

"  Mr.  White.  I  think  I  dia,  in  my  grip. 

"  Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  show  it  to  Mr.  Seemes? 

"Mr.  White.  He  knew  I  was  trying  to  make  this  exposure,  and 
knew  it  for  some  time. 

"  Senator  Jones.  You  had  talked  that  over  with  him,  had  you? 

"  Mr.  White.  Oh,  he  knew  that  I  was  trying  to  make  the  exposure, 
trying  to  get  it  published. 

"  Senator  Jones.  You  had  talked  it  over  with  him,  had  you? 

"  Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Senator  Jones.  You  had  shown  him  your  manuscript? 

"Mr.  White.  I  told  him  of  the  contents  of  it;  he  knew  that  I 
had  it 

"The  Chairman.  What  was  your  object  in  writing,  Mr.  Browne?** 

Senator  Johnston.  I  think  that  is  sufficient  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  briefly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  if  this  witness  is  permitted  to 
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testify  to  this  alleged  conversation  between  himself  and  Mr.  Seemes 
instead  of  shortening  the  record  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lengthen 
it  out  very  considerably,  because  in  all  probability  Mr.  Seemes  and 
Mr.  White  will  have  to  be  called  in  answer  to  this  hearsay  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  White  has  testified  in  relation  to  it;  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  White  throw  any  more  light  he  can  on  it,  and  I 
shaU  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Seemes  come  here  and  be  examined 
and  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  not  subpoena  him? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will,  if  you  will  tell  me  where  he  is.  You  have  the 
power  on  your  side. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  just  as  much  j)ower  as  we  have.  You  have 
all  the  power  of  the  committee  to  get  witnesses. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  suflfcient,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  he  is,  I  will  get  him. 

Senator  Johnston.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  talk  with  Seemes,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Do  you  mean  in  December,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  start  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  talk  with  him,  you  say.  What  did  you 
say,  and  what  did  he  say  ?  Give  the  language  as  nearly  as  you  can. 
If  you  can  not  do  that,  give  the  substance  ox  it. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  was  going  to 
try — ^had  tried  or  was  going  to  try,  I  would  not  say  which — to  get 
$150,000  out  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  who  was  going  to  try  to  get  $150,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  White;  and  I  think  he  said  they  were  going  to  try 
to  get  that,  but  they  were  going  to  compromise  for  $75,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Seemes  say  to  you  that  he  and  White  were  try- 
ing to  ffet  $150,000  for  the  White  story? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not  say  himself  and  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  White  was  trying  to  ^et  $150,000  for  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said,  "they"  or  "  he  "—something  to  that  effect; 
yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  did  he  say?    Tell  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  they  were  going  to  or  had  tried  to,  but  they 
were  going  to  compromise  it  for  $75,000. 
.  Mr.  Hanecy.  They  had  tried  to  do  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  get  this  money  out  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  get  how  much? 

Mr.  Gloss.  $150,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  do  not  remember  exactly  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  telegraphed  to  or  telephoned  to  or  written 
to  or  asked  in  any  way  to  meet  Seemes  and  White  and  anybody  else 
at  the  Morrison  Hotel  or  the  Palmer  House  or  some  down-town 
hotel? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr,  Gloss.  That  was  later  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  later  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  January  or  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Next  January  or  February— that  is,  January,  1910, 
or  February,  1910? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Or  it  might  have  been  in  the  last  of  December.  I 
would  not  be  sure  about  those  things. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Before  we  go  to  that,  is  there  anything  else  that  you 
remember  now,  or  that  you  remember  the  substance  of,  that  took 
place  between  you  and  Seemes  in  that  talk  in  the  first  part  of 
December,  1909,  at  which  Seemes  told  you  they  were  trying  to  get 
$150,000  for  the  White  story,  but  would  compromise  or  were  gomg 
to  compromise  for  $76,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  might  have  been,  but  I  just  can  not  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  conversation  between  you  and 
Seemes  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  been  at  my  house;  it  might  have  been 
out  on  the  car;  or  it  might  have  been 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  next  talk  you  had? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  saw  him  right  along  at  that  time,  very  often. 
He  came  to  my  house  very  often  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Seemes  did? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  or  Seemes  or  anybody  else  say  to  White 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  get  into  the  penitentiary  at  that  conversa- 
ti<m;  or  did  you  say  to  Seemes,  when  ne  told  you  this,  that  White 
would  be  likely  to  get  into  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes  font  I  do  not  remember  exactly  on  what  occasion 
it  was.  I  did  say  to  him  that  he  had  better  look  out  what  he  was 
doing,  or  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  would  land  in  the  penitentiary 
for  blackmail. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  who  would  land  in  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Charlie  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom  did  you  tell  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Seemes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  you  told  Seemes  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  suppose  along  in  December. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  in  that  conversation  in  December? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  it  was  just  in  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  either  in  that  one  or  the  one  in  January  or 
February,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  it  might  not  have  been.  I  saw  him  often  at  that 
time.    I  saw  him  quite  frequently. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  White  himself  present  when  you  said  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  Seemes  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Seemes  say  to  you  about  being  present 
with  White  when  he  was  preparing  or  trymg  to  sell  or  writing  to 
anybody  about  the  sale  of  his  story? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  it  was  m  his  room — I  think  it  was  in  his 
room — that  White  wrote  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  Mr.  Browne,  I  think  he  said, 
too.    I  would  not  be  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  Seemes  told  you  that  he  (Seemes)  was  in 
White's  room? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  Mr.  White  was  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  White  was  in  Seemes's  room? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  White  wrote  the  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer 
about  getting  the  $75,000  for  his  story? 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  not  the  witnesses'  answer;  he  said  when  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lorimer  or  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  he  said  Lorimer  and  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  the  witness  answer  it,  and  do  not  lead  him  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  CrLOSS.  I  said  "  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Lorimer  " — I  meant 
to  say,  "  and  Browne,"  I  think  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  write  a  letter  to  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  he  said  something  about  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  letter  was  it  that  Seemes  said  White  had  writ- 
ten to  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  he  wrote;  only  when  I  told  him 
that  White  was  liable  to  get  into  the  penitentiary  he  told  me  that 
Charlie  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  ne  would  not  write  anything 
in  it  where  they  could  have  anything  on  him;  that  he  would  not 
implicate  himself  in  any  way,  but  they  would  know  what  he  meant 
by  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Seemes  told  me  that  was  what  White  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WiU  you  not  say  that  again  ?  Seemes  told  you  that 
White  said  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  White  said  that  he  would  not  write  anything  so  that 
they  had  anything  on  him  in  his  letter;  that  he  would  word  it,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  know  what 
he  wanted ;  they  would  know  by  the  letter  that  he  was  after  money, 
I  suppose — ^something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BL\NECY.  But  that  he  would  not  say  anything  in  the  letter 
that  would 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  they  would  have  anything  on  him,  to  get  him  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  of  the  conversation  between  you  and 
Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  would  not  say;  I  could  not  say.  There  might 
have  been  more. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well;  was  there  more,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  any  more? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  just  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Seemes  say  anything  to  you  on  that  occa- 
sion about  what  he  would  do  with  his  story  and  all  the  letters  and 
everything  else  he  had  if  he  got  the  money  from  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  that  conversation  or 
not.    He  said  something  to  me  about  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  was  not  in  that  conversation  in  December,  when 
was  it?    Was  it  in  the  next  one,  in  January  or  February  foUowing? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  been. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  it  might  have  been,  but  was  it  in  one  or  the 
other  of  those  conversations? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  in  on  of  those  conversations  we  had  about  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Seemes  say  to  you  about  that;  about  what 
he  would  do  with  the  papers  and  the  story  and  everything  he  had  if 
Senator  Lorimer  or  his  friends  ga^e  him  the  money  he  wanted? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  they  would  turn  the  papers  over  to  them,  and 
he  said  something  about  that  they  would  all  take  a  trip. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  §eemes  said  that  White  said  or  did  Seemes  say  they 
would  turn  all  the  papers  over? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  White  said  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Seemes  said  that  White  said  they  would  turn  all  the 
papers  over  to  Mr.  Lorimer  if  he  gave  them  the  money,  and  they 
would  take  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  that.  He  said  they  all  would  take  a 
trip. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  that  was  said? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.  [A  pause.]  I  know  I  asked  Mr. 
Seemes  if  there  was  anybody  else  who  had  heard  him  say  that,  and 
he  said  yes;  that  Mr.  White  said  that  in  his  presence  and  that  of 
Otis  Yarbrough  up  in  the  hotel — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
Morrison  Hotel  or  the  Palmer  House — in  a  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Seemes  told  you  that  Otis  Yarbrough  was  present 
when  that  conversation  took  place  in  which  White  said  that  if  he 
got  the  money  he  wanted  from  Senator  Lorimer  that  he  (White) 
would  turn  over  all  the  papers  to  him,  and  then  they  would  all  take 
a  trip.    Was  that  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  would  not  be  exact  on  that,  whether  it  was  in 
that  conversation  that  Mr.  White  told  him  about  the  $150^000  or  the 
$75,000.  But  I  asked  him  was  there  anybodv  else  who  heard  that,  did 
he  tell  it  to  anyone  else,  and  he  said  yes ;  he  told  it  to  me  and  Otis 
in  the  Palmer  House  or  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anybody  else  was  present  except  White, 
Seemes,  and  Otis  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anything  on  that  occasion  or  either  of 
those  occasions — ^the  one  in  December  or  the  one  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary— about  sending  his  manuscript  off  to  anybody  or  about  not 
being  able  to  get  any  money  from  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Gloss,  i  es ;  that  was  later  on  when  he  told  me  that.  He  told 
me  something  about  that  they  did  not  fall  or  that  they  did  not  get 
the  money  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  White — ^no;  it  did  not 
come  out  in  the  way.  I  got  a  telegram.  '  That  is  the  way  that  came 
out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  got  a  telegram  from  whom? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  to  meet  him  down  in  the  room  in  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  be  sure;  in  January,  I 
should  think.    I  would  not  want  to  be  positive  of  those  things  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  about  January,  1910? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  should  think  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  telegram  that  White  sent  to  you! 

Mr.  GiiOSS.  He  told  me  to  meet  him  down  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  Morrison  Hotel  i 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  From  where  was  this  telegram  sent? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  By  what  company? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  Western  Union ;  I  think  it  was  the  Western  Union. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  a  regular  Western  Union  telegram! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  From  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Sent  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  some  place  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  keep  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Seemes  and  Afr.  Yarbrough  got  one  simi- 
lar to  it,  so  Seemes  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  White  had  a  telegraph  frank  and  did  not  pay  any- 
thing for  sending  telegrams? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No ;  he  told  me — Seemes  told  me  he  got  his  telegrams 
free  in  some  way  or  other ;  I  do  not  know  how ;  I  do  not  understand 
those  things. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  a  telegram  from  White  in  Chicago  to 
you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyox.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    I  got  three  or  four  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  messenger  service? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Twelfth  and  Ogden  to  my  house. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  customary  to  telegraph  from  one  point  in 
Chicago  to  another  point  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  done. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  some  messenger  service? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  a  messenger 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  We  have  local  telegraph  stations  all  around  in 
the  different  localities,  and  the  practice  is  this :  I  live  only  three  miles 
and  a  quarter  from  Madison  and  State  Streets,  on  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, and  if  a  telegram  comes  to  me  from  any  place  late  in  the  after- 
noon or  in  the  evening,  they  would  telephone  it  up  or  send  it  to  the 
Thirty-first  Street  station,  which  is  within  two  or  three  blocks  of  my 
house,  and  have  it  delivered  from  there. 

Senator  ICenyon.  It  would  be  telegraphed  from  the  office  down 
town  to  the  office  uptown  and  then  be  delivered  to  your  residence. 
I  was  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  do  that 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Gloss,  you  were  going  to  say  you  had  no  tele- 
phone in  your  house. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  have  no  telephone  in  my  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator,  there  are  64  square  miles  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Gloss,  did  you  go  to  the  Morrison  Hotel  in 
answer  to  that  telegram  from  White  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  White  or  Seemes  about  it  after- 
wards? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  talked  to  White  about  it  at  all.  I  never  did 
talk  to  White  after  the  time  I  was  with  him.    I  steered  clear  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Seemes  about  that  meeting  that 
you  and  Seemes  and  Otis  Yarbrough  were  invited  to? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Seemes  asked  me  if  I  received  a  telegram.  I  told 
him  yes.  He  wanted  to  know  why  I  did  not  come  down.  I  made 
some  excuse;  I  do  not  know  what.  I  said:  "Did  you  go  down?" 
He  said  "  Yes."  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  said  it  was  to  witness 
some  manuscript  or  some  story  that  White  had  written,  and  he  was 
trying  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  firm  in  the  East,  and  they  had  a  man 
there,  and  he  wanted  witnesses  to  it;  that  they  had  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  the  representative  of  tne  eastern  firm  had  re- 
ceived the  manuscript  from  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  Mr.  White;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  in  January,  February ;  some  time 
after. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Some  time  about  January  or  February,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  time  on  those  things.  I 
would  not  want  to  pretend  to  be  accurate.  I  did  not  want  to  go 
into  the  details;  told  Mr.  Seemes  I  did  not  want  to  and  would  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  tell  Seemes  you  did  not  want  to  go 
into  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Go  into  what? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  just  said  you  told  Mr.  Seemes  you  did  not  want 
to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Seemes  told  me  he  did  not  want  his  name  brought 
into  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Seemes  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  He  told  me  one  time  when  I  went  out  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  he  happen  to  tell  you  that  he  did  not  want 
his  name  used  in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  just  the  day  after  I  had  been  subpoenaed  to  go 
before  the  investigating  committee  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  day  after  I  was  subpoenaed.  I 
went  out  to  see  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  in  1910;  before  this  conmiittee,  or 
before  the  other  committee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  other  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  Chicago.  I  was  subpoenaed  on  Saturday,  and  on 
Sunday  I  went  out  to  see  Mr.  Seemes,  and  I  testified  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  the  former  investigating  committee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  That  would  make  it — I  testified,  I  think,  on  the 
3d,  and  it  was  on  the  2d  day  of  October  that  I  was  out  to  his  house — 
ho,  I  was  not  out  to  his  house,  but  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  he  working  then? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  At  Hammond,  Ind. 

Mr.  Han  EC  Y.  Did  you  go  out  and  tell  Seemes  that  ^ou  had  been 
'subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  former  senatorial  investigating 
committee  in  Chicago  in  October,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  what  you  went  out  to  tell  himt 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Seemes  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  had  a  long  talk  that  night,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
was  subpoenaed  and  I  might  have  to  bring  his  name  in  and  wanted 
his  consent 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  would  not  give  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  would  not  give  it? 

Senator  Jones.  Had  he  before  that  boimd  you  to  secrecy  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no;  not  exactljr.  He  had  told  me  along  in  the 
spring,  at  the  time  of  the  grand  jury  investigation  in  Chicago — ^he 
came  to  me  during  that  time  and  told  me  that  White  owed  him  about 
$80,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  any  way  he  could  get  it,  and 
1  said,  "  If  I  were  you  1  would  get  it  if  Icould,  because  if  you  do  not 
get  it  now  you  never  will  get  it." 

Senator  Jones.  What  had  that  to  do  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  be  a  witness.  He  said 
no ;  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  was  going 
10  keep  out  of  the  case  if  he  could,  and  he  hoped  I  would  never  say 
anything  about  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  then  tell  him  that  you  would  not  connect 
his  name  with  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  intended  to  be  a  witness  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  you  would  not  use  his  name? 

Senator  Lea.  Pardon  me.    You  had  been  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  had  not  been  subpoenaed.  That  was  in  the  grand 
jury  or  after  the  grand  jury  investigation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  Chicago.  I  never  was  sunpoenaed  for  anything  in 
connection  with  this  case  until  two  days  before  I  testified,  and  that 
would  be  on  the  18th  day  of  June;  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  my 
best  recollection  is  that  on  the  18th  day  of  June  I  was  subpoenaed,  on 
a  Saturday,  and  I  testified  on  the  20th. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  went  out  there  to  see  him,  after  jou 
had  been  subpoenaed,  did  you  then  consider  that  you  had  promised 
Seemes  that  you  would  not  bring  his  name  into  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Before  I  went  out  there,  I  tried  to  get  him  to  come  in. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  know  whether  when  you  went  out  there, 
after  you  had  been  subpoenaed,  you  considered  that  you  had  promised 
Seemes,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  you  would  not  use 
his  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  that  you  wanted  to  get  him  to  release  you  from 
that  promise? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  I  would  not  mention  it  if  I  could  keep  out 
of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  tell  him  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There,  that  night. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  not  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  want  to  know 
if  vou  understood  at  that  time  when  you  went  there  that  you  had 
before  that  promised  him  you  would  not  disclose  his  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  you  went  there  to  get  him  to  release  you 
from  that  promise? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  did  not  go  there  to  get  him  to  release  me  exactly. 
I  know  his  name  had  been  mentioned  once  before  in  the  trial  of  my 
case,  but  never  anything  in  relation  to  this,  you  understand,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  it  might  come  up. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  it  did,  you  wanted  him  to  release  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  said  "I  would  like  you  to  come  down,  xou  know 
what  you  told  me  is  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  favor^  and  I  would  like  to 
have  you  go  down  and  see  them  men  and  testify,  and  it  will  relieve 
me  of  a  whole  lot,"  and  he  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  you  told  him  he  had 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  and  would  have  to  go  there  the  next 
daj  to  testify?  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  not  using  his  name  or 
using  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  want  me  to  use  it 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  he  say  ?     . 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  ]ust  how  he  said  it.  There  was  so 
much,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  remember  all  those  thin^.  I 
think  he  said,  "  Do  not  bring  my  name  into  it  if  you  can  help  it." 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  suggest  to  him  that  they  might  ask  you 
about  your  conversation  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  him  what  you  should  say  if  they  did 
that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  if  they  did  that  you  would  prob- 
ably have  to  bring  his  name  in  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  he  say  then  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  not  to  do  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  or  intimate  to  you  that  you  should 
tell  them  that  you  had  no  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  tell  me  to  tell  them  that,  but  he  said  not  to 
bring  his  name  in. 

Senator  Jones.  If  they  should  ask  you  about  the  conversation 
with  Seemes,  how  could  you  keep  from  bringing  in  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  very  well.  I  would  not  have  done  it  to-day 
if  I  could  possibly  have  helped  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him :  "  If  they  ask  me  that,  I  can  not 
do  it  without  swearing  to  a  lie?  " 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  he  say  to  that! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  answer  when  I  told  him.  I  said :  "  If  they 
put  you  on  the  stand,  Frank^  you  know  you  will  have  to  tell  the  truth 
in  regard  to  that,"  and  he  did  not  answer  me  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  what  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Finally  he  said,  "  Yes,"  and  then,  near  about  the  time 
I  was  going  to  leave  him  I  said :  "  You  know  if  they  do  get  you  into 
this  you  wfll  have  to  tell  the  truth."  He  said :  "A  man's  memory  i^ 
liable  to  fail  him." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  you  and  Seemes  talk  about,  about  the 
sale  of  the  story  by  White  or  the  delivery  of  the  story  by  White  to 
the  representative  of  the  eastern  publishers?  Was  there  anything 
more  said  than  what  you  have  already  told? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  I  have  testified  to  here 
just  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  us  generally  that  he  wanted  you  to  go  down 
there  to  the  Palmer  House  and  witness  the  delivery  of  the  manu- 
script to  a  representative  of  some  eastern  house.  What  else  did 
Seemes  tell  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  they  did  not  get  the  money  out  of  Lorimer, 
or  they  did  not  come  across,  or  they  did  not  fall,  or  something  like 
that ;  1  do  not  know  what  it  was,  and  they  were  going  to  try  to  sell 
the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  sell  it  where  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  this  firm  East.  I  do  not  know  what  firm  it  was, 
and  I  think  he  said  something  about  a  magazine.  I  would  not  be 
sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  that  was  said  between  you  and  Seemes 
in  relation  to  that  matter  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  all  or  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  that  you  remember? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  that  I  remember  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Seemes  about  it  at  any  other  time? 

Mr  Gloss.  About  the  sale  of  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  or  about  the  story,  or  about  anything  connected 
with  the  story. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  once,  later  on,  I  do  not  know  when,  that 
Ihem  people  did  not  accept  it,  that  they  did  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  buy  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  story,  or  the  manuscript,  whatever  it  was, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  later  on. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  White  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  White  about  it 

Senator  Ken  yon.  This  was  all  with  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  Seemes  told  you,  that  they  did  not  buy 
his  stoiT? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  something  about — that  he  was  going  to  try  to 
sell  it  to  a  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  sell  it  to  a  paper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  he  say  who  was  going  to  sell  it  to  a  paper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He,  Mr.  White.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  "  he  " — ^Mr. 
White. 
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Senator  Kenton.  When  you  used  the  term  "he,''  you  meant 
White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  Seemes  said  he,  meaning  White! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  the  same  story  that  you  were  called  down 
to  witness  the  delivery  of  to  the  eastern  man  or  the  representative  of 
the  eastern  publishing  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  suppose  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  know  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  saw  the  manuscript. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  never  saw  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  nevei;  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  only  story  you  ever  talked  with  Seemes 
about? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Seemes  again  after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  talked  to  Seemes  often,  along  there ;  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  Seemes  say  to  you  in  relation  to  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  About  the  paper  ?  What  I  can  remember  now,  he  told 
me  something  about  Ed  Wright  taking  him  to  some  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  is  Ed  Wright? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  believe  he  is  the  State  president  of  tlie"  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  is  State  president  or  president  of 
the  Chicago  Federation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  Edward  R.  Wright? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say.  He  told  me  "  Ed  Wright."  That  is 
all  I  know.    I  did  not  know  Ed  Wright. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  the  man  who  is  holding 
a  State  appointment  under  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  he  is  the  man, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  Wright? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  Wright. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Seemes  say  to  you  about  Wright  having 
to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  story  to  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  now  just  what  he  did  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said?  Did  he 
say  that  White  or  he  and  White  or  anybody  else  were  going  to  try 
to  sell  the  White  story  to  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  that  Wright  took  White.  That  is  what  he 
told  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  that  Wright  took  White  to  some  news- 


paper? 
Mr.  < 


Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  for? 
Mr.  Gloss.  To  sell  that  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  newspaper  that  was? 
Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  he  never  told  me. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Seemes  about  it  after  that? 
Mr.  Gloss.  About  that  story  and  Ed  Wright! 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of.  I  have  talked  to  him  about 
the  story,  but  not  in  connection  with  Wright  and  White  and  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  you  talk  with  Seeraes  about — about 
the  ston^? 

Mr.  Gloss.  One  day  at  home  there  I  said  to  him,  "  You  know  that 
that  story  that  White  wrote  is  a  lie."  That  was  in  my  wife's  pres- 
ence, when  I  said  that  to  him,  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  to  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  but  that  was  after  the  story  had  been  published 
in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  I  could  not  say.  It  was  at  the  time  that  he  came 
there  to  see  me  about  that  money  deal,  and  he  never  has  been  back  to 
my  house  since. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  money  that  he  said  -White  owed  him,  the 
$80?    Was  that  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  $80.  He  did  not  tell  me  exactly  the 
amount,  but  he  said  ^Vhite  owed  him  something  between  $80  and 
$100;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  time  when  in  the  presence  of  your  wife, 
in  answer  to  your  statement  that  he  knew  that  the  story  that  White 
published  was  a  lie,  he  said  yes,  he  knew  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  he  made  that  remark  in  the  presence  of  my 
wife,  while  we  were  eating  dinner.  I  will  not  say  now  that  she 
was  just  in  the  room,  because  I  do  not  think  I  ever  asked  her;  but 
my  best  impression  is  that  she  was  in  the  room  there  when  I  said 
that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  during  meal  time,  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  eating  a  meal  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sirj  he  was  eating  dinner  with  me.  I  do  not 
think  my  wife  was  sittmg  down  at  the  table  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  wife  cooked  the  meal  and  was  serving  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  she  was  sitting  there 
or  serving? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  the  White  story,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  after  it  was  published  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  afterwards? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  between  the  time  of  the  first 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  and  the  grand-jury  investigation,  or  the 
time  of  the  story  being  published  in  the  paper — between  those  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  it  was  between  the  time  when  the  story  was 
published  in  the  Tribune  and  the  first  Browne  trial? 
,  Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  other  talks  with  Seemes  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Never  after  that;  only  at  the  time  that  I  mentioned, 
when  I  went  out  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  went  out  to  Hammond? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  where  Seemes  is  now? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  he  the  last  time  you  knew  of  him  or 
heard  of  him  or  his  whereabouts? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  at  Hammond. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  Hammond,  Ind.? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  last  of  September,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  October. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  2d  of  October,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  Seemes  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  is  a  single  man. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  any  of  his  relatives? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  any  of  his  relatives  whatever;  none  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  oriffinally? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Some  place  in  Missouri ;  I  do  not  know  where. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  live  when  you  first  knew  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know,  where  he  lived,  but  he  worked  with  me. 
Him  and  me  worked  for  the  same  company  and  on  the  same  road. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  his  residence  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  about  the 
White  story? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  exactly  talk  to  him  about  the  White  story. 
1  talked  to  him  before  the  first  trial  of  I^ee  O'Neil  Browne,  and  I 
talked  to  him  after  the  publication,  or  after  the  ffrand-jury  investi- 
gation in  Chicago.  He  came  to  my  house  and  stayed  there  one 
Saturday  night  and  went  away  Sunday,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
he  went  to.  I  think  he  stayed  at  his  brother's,  and  he  came  back 
on  Monday  and  asked  me  if  there  was  any  mail  coming  to  him 

Senator  Kenyon.  Whv  do  you  not  answer  the  question  directly, 
without  all  these  details? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  the  reporter  read  the  question  ? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  about  the 
White  story?" 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  date  of  that  talk  to  which  you  have 
just  referred? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  after  the  grand  jury  investigation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  after  the  grand  jury  met  that  was  investi- 
gating the  Browne  case?  It  is  conceded,  I  think,  that  that  grand 
jury  met  on  the  2d  of  May,  1910.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that 
you  had  this  talk  with  Sidney  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  first  talk  was  not  very  long  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  a  short  time  after,  or  it  might  have  been  right 
along  in  that  time^  right  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Eight  after  the  grand  jury  met! 

Mr.  Globs.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  Sidney  Yarbrough  testified  before  the  grand 
jury? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  there  a  publication  some  place  about  what 
Sidney  Yarbrough  was  supposed  to  have  testified  to  oefore  the  grand 
jury? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  papers  were  full  of  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  said  in  any  of  the  papers  that 
you  saw  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  was  a  short  piece  in  there  about  Mr.  Yarbrough 
testifying  before  the  grand  jury  about  him  being  in  White's  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  in  what  newspaper  vou  saw  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.  We  used  to  get  all  the  papers  on  the 
cars,  you  know,  and  I  never  took  any  regular  paper.  I  would  always 
buy  it  on  the  corner.  I  never  had  any  paper  coming  to  the  house 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  that  time 
about  what  the  newspaper  said  he  testified  to  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  called  his  attention  to  it.  I  said,  "  I  saw  in  the  paper 
where  you  testified  before  the  grand  jury."  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  said, 
"  It  says  in  the  paper  there  that  you  swore  that  you  were  down  in 
White's  room,  down  in  Springfield,  on  the  24th  day  of  May.  Is  that 
right?  "  He  said,  "  No;  I  did  not  testify  to  that."  I  said,  "  It  is 
in  the  paper."  He  said, "  You  know  what  the  papers  are.  You  know 
it  is  not  so." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Sidney 
Yarbrough  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no;  I  had  more  conversation  with  him,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  talked  about  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  I  can  remember  right  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him  after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  testified  at  the  first  Browne  trial  and  the  second 
Browne  trial,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  this  question  asked  you  ?  I  will  read  from  page 
902  of  my  copy  of  the  record. 

Senator  Lea.  In  what  case? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial.  This  is  not  a  printed 
record,  but  it  is  the  typewritten  record  of  the  second  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Marbt^.  Who  was  asking  the  question? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Erbstein  was  asking  the  question.  It  is  on  the 
sixth  page  from  the  beginning  of  his  testimony.  His  testimony  com- 
mences at  page  897. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  this  question  asked  you  and  did  you  answer  as 
the  answer  will  be  read : 

"  Q.  And  did  you  say  to  Sidney  Yarbrough  at  that  time  and  place 
that  vou  saw  in  the  paper  that  they  claimed  that  he,  Yarbrough, 
was  with  White  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  that  Browne  was  supposed 
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to  haTe  bril>ed  White,  and  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  say, '  It  is  no  such 
damn  thing;  it  is  a  lie  '? 

"A.  Yes,  sir." 

Was  that  question  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  but  the  time  he  told  me  that — if  I  testified  that 
it  was  the  first  time  1  might  have  been  mistaken  there,  because  the 
time  he  told  me  it  was  no  such  damn  thing  was  on  a  Metropolitan 
train. 

Mr.  Han  EOT.  This  does  not  say  what  time  it  was.  Was  it  at  that 
tj'me? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  it  was  not  at  that  time  that  he  said  that.  It  was 
later  on  when  he  said  that.  It  was  just  before  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told,  now,  all  that  was  said  at  the  first 
conversation  between  you  and  Sidney  Yarbrough,  after  you  saw 
that  article  in  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  I  remember  right  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  next 
after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  on  a  Metropolitan  train,  to  cut  it  short.  • 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  a  week  or  two  weeks  or  three  weeks  before  the 
fii'st  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  before  they  commenced  to  impanel  the 
I'liry,  or  before  they  commenced  to  call  witnesses? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Before  they  commenced  calling  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  Sidney  Yarbrough  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  met  him  at  my  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  If  it  will  not  be  too  long  I  would  rather  go  into 
the  details  and  tell  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  think  we  care  about  the  details. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  about  all  the  details,  but  I  want  to 
get  you  to  the  conversation  about  this  subject  matter.  Who  was  pres- 
ent at  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  conversation  we  were  right  on  a  Metropolitan 
train — that  is,  an  elevated  train — going  down  town. 

Mr.  Hane€y.  You  were  not  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  going  from  your  house  down  town? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Down  town;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  at  the  conversation;  anybody  ex- 
cept you  and  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh^  we  were  in  a  coach,  and  there  were  lots  of  other 
people  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  mean  in  your  little  party  who  heard 
the  conversation? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  only  me  and  him  in  our  mrty  that  were  acquainted, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said  about  the  Browne  trial  or  the  White 
stoiy  or  the  Lorimer  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  mentioned  to  him  at  that  time  again:  "  I  see  in  the 
papers  that  they  are  going  to  use  you  as  a  witness." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  to  Sidney  Yarbrough? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  He  said:  "  No;  thej  are  not  going  to  nse  me  as  a 
witness."  I  said :  "  They  are  not  ?  "  He  said :  '^No.  They  told  me 
they  were  not  going  to  use  me,  or  they  did  not  need  me,"  or  something 
to  that  effect.  I  said :  "  It  was  in  the  paper  that  they  were  going  to 
use  you  in  regard  to  being  with  White  down  in  White's  room  in 
Springfield  again."    He  said :  "  That  is  a  damn  Ue." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  he  said  it  was  a  "  damn  lie  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  is  the  time 
he  said  it. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  It  was  a  "  damn  lie  "  that  they  were  going  to  use 
him,  or 

Mr.  Giioss.  No ;  it  was  a  "  damn  lie  "  that  he  was  down  in  the  room 
with  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  newspaper  had  said  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  was 
going  to  be  called  as  a  witness  to  testify  that  he  (Yarbrough)  was 
m  \Vhite's  room  on  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  that  was  a  newspaper,  yes,  where  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Sidney  Yarbrough  said  that  he  was  not  going 
to  testify  to  anything  of  that  kind;  that  what  the  newspaper  said 
was  a  "  damn  lie  "  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no,  no,  no;  he  did  not  say  it  that  way.  You  have 
got  that  wrong.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  testify;  that 
they  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  use  him.  Then  I  mentioned 
what  it  said  about  his  being  down  in  the  hotel  with  Browne  and 
White  on  the  24th,  and  he  said:  "That  is  a  damn  lie,  I  was  not 
down  there." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  a  "  damn  lie  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  he  was  not  down  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  he  was  not  down  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  And  I  told  him :  "  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  that," 
but  I  did  not  tell  him  why.    But  I  thought  I  would  ask  him  that 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  did  you  ask  him  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  I  knew  he  was  not  down  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  at  your  house  on  the  night  of  the  24th  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.    That  is  why  I  asked  him,  both  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  at  your  house  in  Chicago  on  the  niffht  of 
the  24th  of  May,  stayed  there  all  night,  had  breakfast  at  your  liouse, 
and  left  your  house  the  next  mornmg,  the  25th  of  May,  1909;  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  back  at  your  house  again  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  May,  1909,  and  left  with  you? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  witness  has  testified 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  say  the  29th  of  May.    You  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  the  25th  of  May,  1909. 

Mr.  GLdss.  The  25th;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  added  to  it  by  having 
counsel  summarize  the  testimony  the  witness  gave  yesterday. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  talk  you  had  with  Sidney  Yar- 
brough at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no;  we  talked  all  the  w&y  down.  He  told  me  he 
was  going  down  to  meet  his  brother  at  8.30  at  the  Aurora  &  Elgin 
depot.    We  got  down  there  at  8  o'clock,  and  going  down  he  wanted 
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me  to  go  to  see  White,  and  after  we  got  to  the  depot  he  wanted  me 
to  go  to  see  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charlie  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  at  this  time  when  we  were  going  down  on  the 
Metropolitan  elevated  train. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  where  Charlie  White  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  he  said  he  was  in  the  Palmer  House. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  see  Charlie  White  with  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  you  to  go  to  see  Charlie 
White  for? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not.  He  said  Charlie  White  wanted  to 
talk  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that  Charlie  White  had  sent  him  or  asked 
him  to  get  you  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go  with  Sidney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  went  to  the  depot,  and  we  got  there  at  8  o'clock, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  to  meet  his  brother  at  8.30 ;  and  he  kept  trying 
to  get  me  to  go  down  to  see  White,  and  I  would  not  go,  and  we  did 
not  wait  at  the  depot  until  8.30.    We  went  back  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  went  back  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  my  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Sidney  Yarbrough  stopping  at  your  house  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.    He  and  his  wife  stayed  all  night  that  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  longer  did  they  stay  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  came  there  that  evening  and  stayed  all  night,  and 
Sidney  went  away  early  in  the  morning,  but  Mrs.  Yarbrough  did  not 
go  away  until  9  or  10  o'clock,  something  like  that,  later  on.  I  do  not 
know  just  when  she  went. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  Sidney 
Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  we  did  not  talk  any  more  about  that,  only  some 
little  things.  Something  was  said  about  White,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member just  what  it  was.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  go  down — 
I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Wliite  and  would  not  go 
down  there.  He  tried  to  coax  me  into  going  down,  but  I  would 
not  go. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sidney  Yarbrough  did  not  testify  at  the  first  Browne 
trial,  did  he? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  again  after 
that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  regard  to  the  Browne  trial  or  the  White  story  ? 

Mr.  Gkoss.  No;  I  never  did.  I  never  met  Mr.  Yarbrough  but 
once  after  that  to  talk  to  him. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Sidney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney,  I  mean.  Yes ;  I  never  met  him  but  once  aftei 
that  to  talk  to  him.  But  I  have  met  him  numerous  times,  seeing 
him  in  the  court  room  and  witness  room,  etc.,  but  not  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  was  at  your  house  and  you  were  never  with 
him  in  any  place  except  in  a  public  place  in  or  about  the  court- 
house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Once  after  that;  yes.  Me  and  my  wife,  between  the 
first  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  the  second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  paid  him  a  visit.  We  went  out  to  their  house  at  Highland 
Park. 

Mr.  Hanecx.  Did  you  talk  about  the  Browne  trial  or  the  T^Tiite 
stoiT? 

Mr.  Gi/)ss.  No.  I  never  mentioned  White's  name  that  day.  He 
did  once,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was.  It  was  something 
about  the  road — that  the  man  that  built  that  road  had  pretty  high 
ideas,  like  White,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  you  know  now  about  what  Sidney  Yar- 
brough  said  to  you,  or  in  your  presence,  about  the  Browne  trial  or 
the  White  storv  or  the  Lorimer  election? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  never  did  talk  to  me  about  the  Lorimer  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  other  matters,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  I  can  remember.  There  might  have  been 
other  things,  but  I  just  can  not  remember  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  reserving  anything  to  protect  anybody 
else  besides  Seemes,  are  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  am  not  reserving  anything  from  anybody.  I 
have  answered  every  question  that  was  asked  me  as  honestly  as  I 
could. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Otis  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  in  regard  to  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Otis  Yarbrough  ever  stop  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  stayed  in  my  house  in  July,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  in  July? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  give  the  exact  date.  He  came  there  either 
on  the  15th  or  the  16th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  July,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Seven  or  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  days ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnston.  Has  not  the  witness  already  testified  to  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  he  has.  He  testified  that  Otis  paid  Mrs.  Gloss 
three  or  four  dollars  for  board. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  he  has  not  fixed  the  date.  This  is  the  time, 
the  15th,  when  Charlie  White  said  Otis  was  down  in  another  place, 
away  down  in  southern  Illinois,  and  when  White,  he  said,  showed 
him  the  money  he  got  from  Bob  Wilson.  I  will  show  by  this  witness 
that  he  came  up  to  Chicago  stopping  at  his  house  at  the  time  and  was 
not  with  Wliite  at  all  when  he  claims  White  showed  him  the  money. 

What  day  of  July  was  it,  Mr.  Gloss? 
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Mr.  Gix)S8.  I  would  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  the  15th  or  16th ; 
I  would  not  fix  it,  but  it  was  one  of  the  two.  I  will  not  fix  any  posi- 
tive day;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  do  you  fix  the  date? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  way  I  fix  the  date  is  this:  I  was  married  on  the 
15th  day  of  July,  anli  we  were  married  on  my  wife's  mother's  birth- 
day ;  and  my  wire's  sister^  who  is  a  trained  nurse  at  the  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  she  surprised  us  on  our 
wedding  day.  I  went  to  meet  her  at  the  train,  on  either  the  same 
day  that  he  came  or  the  day  before  he  came,  because  Mr.  Yarbrough 
took  my  wife's  sister  and  the  children  to  a  nickel  show. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  than  those  that  fix 
the  date  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  the  best  recollection  I  can  give  of  it — that  it 
was  that  day  that  she  came,  for  this  reason :  She  had  the  front  room 
down  stairs 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  us  not  go  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  on  the  15th,  the  day  of  the  anniversary 
of  your  wedding,  that  Otis  Yarbrough  came  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  would  not  say — as  I  told  you,  I  would  not  say 
positively.  It  was  the  15th  or  the  16th.  I  would  not  make  that  date 
positive;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  not  he  there  when  you  and  your  wife  and  your 
children  and  your  wife's  sister  were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
your  wedding? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  we  did  not  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  my  wed- 
dinff.    I  did  not  even  lay  off.     I  worked  that  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  your  wife's  sister  did  come  to  visit  you  for  that 
event,  did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  not  for  that  event;  no.  She  comes  and  stays 
with  us  every  summer.  She  comes  up  to  Chicago  every  summer,  and 
spends  some  time  up  there — every  summer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whenever  it  was,  was  it  the  15th  or  the  16th  that 
jou  are. certain  of? 

Mr.  Gloss.  She  came  on  the  15th — I  am  certain  of  that — in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  wife's  sister  did  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  certain  that  Otis  Yarbrough  came  to  your 
house  on  either  the  15th  or  the  16th  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  certain  it  was  eitherthe  15th  or  16th,  but  I  would 
not  give  one  of  the  dates  firmly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  sister-in-law  came  to  Chicago  and  to  your 
house  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Otis  Yarbrough  come  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  your  sister-in-law  came  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  that  day  or  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  not  that  your  best  recollection  now,  that  Otis 
Yarbrough  came  to  your  house  on  that  occasion  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  that  your  wife's  sister  came  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  would  believe  it  more  than  I  would  the  16th, 
but  I  would  not  be  positive ;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  but  is  not  that  your  best  recollection  as  you  sit 
there  now,  that  Otis  Yarbrough  got  to  your  house  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  your  wife's  sister  arrived  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  will  not  fix  the  day  firmly ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  your  best  recollection? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  your  recollection  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  it  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  not  say  so,  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  want  to  fix  the  date.  That  is  really  fixing 
the  date. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  are  giving  your  best  recollection? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  best  recollection;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  you  are  asked  for. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  no  attorney,  and  I  do  not  know  about  these  things, 
and  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  them.    I  am  only  a  workingman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  left  Sidney  Yarbrough,  Otis  Yarbrough, 
and  Charlie  White  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  23a  of  May,  1909,  after 
you  and  they  had  gone  to  see  different  nickel  shows,  and  then  they 
separated  and  went  south  somewhere  and  you  went  back  to  work, 
did  you  have  a  talk  with  Otis  Yarbrough  and  Sidney  Yarbrough  in 
relation  to  both  of  them  going  to  your  house  that  Sunday  night,  the 
23d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  before,  but  not  down  there  where  I  left  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  before  that. 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  before  I  left  them  that  we  talked  that  matter 
over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  talk  about  their  going  to  your  house 
to  stay  overnight? 

Mr.  Healy.  He  testified  to  that  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  next  question? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  we  were  back  there  eating  lunch — I  think  it  was 
there — they  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  stay  over,  but  Charlie 
White  was  going  to  go  back ;  and  I  made  the  suggestion  to  them  there 
that  they  wore  out  of  employment  and  they  could  come  and  :stay  all 
night  at  my  house  and  they  would  not  have  any  hotel  bills  to  pay, 
or  something  to  that  effect.     In  substance  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ^Vhen  you  say  "  they,"  you  mean  Sidney  and  Otis 
Yarbrough,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney  and  Otis,  yes;  and  I  directed  them  where  to  get 
on  my  car,  and  what  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ^\Tiere  did  you  direct  them  to  ^t  on  your  car  Sun- 
day evening  for  the  purpose  of  going  with  you  to  your  house  to  stay 
there  that  Sunday  ni^ht  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  made  it  as  near  the  point  where  they  were  as  I  could, 
on  account  of  their  being  strangers ;  and  I  told  them  right  over  on  the 
next  block. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  block  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  would  be  La  Salle  and  Washington  Streets. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  your  conductor  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Eddie  Bell — E.  J.  Bell,  I  think,  is  his  full  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  same  man  who  is  out  in  the  witness  room 
here  now  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  same  man  who  testified  before  the  former 
senatorial  investigation  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  vour  conductor,  E.  J.  Bell,  prior  to  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  23d  of  May,  1909,  that  those  two  friends  were 
to  get  on  your  car  at  a  certain  place,  and  for  him  to  watch  for  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  tell  him  to  watch  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  to  watch  for  them.  I  told 
him  some  time  during  the  evening,  while  I  was  working  with  him  or 
when  I  went  to  work — I  do  not  know  which — ^that  on  my  last  trip  out 
there  would  be  tavo  friends  of  mine  that  would  get  on  my  car.  I  do 
not  think  I  told  him  who  they  were,  or  what  Sieir  names  were,  or 
anything  else;  but  I  told  him  they  were  tvo  friends.  The  purpose 
of  that  was,  of  course,  something  m  our  business — that  they  were  to 
ride  free. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  they  were  not  to  pay  fares? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  to  pay  fares;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  your  conductor  where  those  two  friends 
of  yours  were  to  get  on  your  car? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  tell  him  they  were  to  get  on  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  were  to  get  on  at  La  Salle  and  Washington 
Streets. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  get  on  that  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  either  of  them  get  on  your  car  that  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  E.  J.  Bell  your  conductor  the  next  night — Mon- 
dav  night,  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  GrLoss.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  on  your  car,  riding  as  a  passenger  or  in  any 
other  way,  on  the  evening  of  May  24,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  he  got  on  my  car  on  my  last  trip  going  to  the 
bam. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  get  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  at  Twelfth  and 
Ogden.  I  did  not  see  him  just  when  he  got  on  the  car,  but  just 
pnor  to  his  getting  on  the  car  he  called  my  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  got  on  the  rear  end,  and  then  went  to  the  front 
end,  where  you  were  motoring ;  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ;  he  got  on  the  front  end. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yours  was  not  one  of  the  pay-as-you-enter  cars,  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  we  never  had  the  pay-as-you-enters  at  that  time. 
They  were  open  cars. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  could  enter  at  either  the  front  end  or  the  rear 
end? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  front  end  or  the  rear  end. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  either  of  the  Yarbroughs  get  on  your  car  on  the 
evening  or  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes^  Sidney  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sidney  Yarbrough  did  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  E.  J.  Bell  on  your  car  at  that  time! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  When  he  got  on? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Either  when  he  got  on  or  while  he  was  on  there  ^ 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  on  the  car  when  Bell  got  on ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  on — Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sidney  Yarbrough  was  on  the  front  end  of  the  car, 
talking  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Bell  got  on  that  car,  did  he  go  up  to  where 
you  and  Sidney  Yarbrough  were? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  standing  behind  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  go  up  so  as  to  introduce  himself,  or  let  you 
both  know  that  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  said:  **  Hello,  George.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  had  not  recognized  him.  He  was  in  citizens' 
clothes,  and  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Yarbrough,  I  think.  I  had  noticed 
him  just  getting  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  Bell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  said:  "Why,  hello,  Eddie,"  or  something  to 
that  effect ;  and  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  introduced  E.  J.  Bell  to  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  and  I  told  Mr.  Bell,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  to  meet  me  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  more  said? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  he  talked  to  Mr.  Yarbrough  and  I  talked  to  him 
all  the  way  out,  and  Mr.  Bell  got  off  right  next  to  the  barns,  where  he 
lives,  I  suppose.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  was  that,  when  E.  J.  Bell  and  Sidney 
Yarbrough  and  you  met  together — when  Bell  got  on  your^car,  and 
you  introduced  Bell  to  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  on  my  last  trip  to  the  barns  that  night,  going 
into  the  barns. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  at  or  about  midnight,  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  somewhere  along  there;  yes.  It  was  after  mid- 
night, I  should  judge;  a  little  bit,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  midnight  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  12  o'clock,  or  a  little  after  12,  of  Monday, 
May  24,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidney  Yarbrough  go  with  you  that  night  to 
your  house  and  stay  there  all  night  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  you  have  testified  in  relation  to 
before  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidnej^  Yarbrough  say  anything  to  you  or  to 
Bell,  or  in  the  presence  of  either,  about  why  he  and  Otis  Yarbrough 
liad  not  met  you  on  the  previous  night,  Sunday  night,  the  23d  of 
May  ?    Did  he  sav  that  in  the  presence  of  the  two  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  ^o  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  us  here  yesterday  that  Sidney  Yarbrough 
did  explain  to  you  why  he  and  Otis  had  not  met  you  on  Sunday  night. 
Where  was  that?     Where  did  Sidney  tell  you  that? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  told  you  yesterday  that  it  might  have  been 
on  the  car.  It  might  have  been  in  the  front  room  at  home  there.  It 
was  at  some  time  during  that  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  some  time  after  Sidney  Yarbrough  got  on 
your  car  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  before  the  time  you  and  he  went  to  bed! 

Mr.  Gloss.  But  my  best  recollection  is  that  he  told  me  when  he  got 
on  the  car,  when  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  show  up  the  night 
before.    That  is  my  best  recollection  about  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  he  did  not  tell  that  in  the  presence  of  Bell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  might  have,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  get  on  your  car  that 
night— Monday  night,  the  24th? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  got  on  at  Western  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  And  Ogden. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Western  Avenue  and  Ogden? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ride  on  down  town,  or  out  around? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  remark  there.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  made  a  mistake  yesterday  in  my  testimony 
or  not.  I  sometimes  make  a  mistake  in  what  I  say,  and  do  not  say 
just  what  I  mean.  He  came  down  there  to  meet  me,  as  I  told  you 
yesterday,  but  he  was  going  in  the  same  direction  that  I  was  going, 
you  understand,  when  lie  got  on;  he  got  off  the  car  and  got  on  my 
car  going  in  the  same  direction.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  answered 
to  that  yesterday.  T  believe  I  said  he  got  on  my  car  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.     If  I  said  that  yesterday,  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  of  any  importance,  anyway. 

Mr.  Gix)S8.  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  in  regard  to  fixing 
the  time  when  he  met  you,  and  then  continued  with  you  until  he 
stayed  all  night  at  your  house. 

Mr.  Gloss.  And  before  we  go  any  further 

Senator  Kenyon.  Had  you  not  better  just  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  year  yesterday.  We  changed 
it  from  1908  to  1907.    It  is  1908. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  came  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yesterday  you  said  that  you  came  to  Chicago,  you 
thought,  in  1908;  and  then  you  changed  it,  and  said  you  thought  it 
was  1907. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  thought  it  was,  but  it  was  1908. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  1908  that  you  came  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIenyon.  Let  the  past  bury  itself. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  thought  probably  it  would  be  best  to  correct 
those  little  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  lived 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long?  Just  answer  my  questions  as  directly  as 
you  can,  and  then  we  will  get  through  quicker. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  lived  there  very  nearly  all  my  life.  I  nearly 
always  held  my  residence  there  when  I  was  single ;  and  even  if  I  was 
in  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  born  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Forty-one  years  old. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  lived  in  Illinois  all  of  your  life! 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  what  part  of  your  life  have  you  lived  without 
the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  served  three  years  in  the  Army,  and  I  worked  in  St 
Louis  for  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  the  United  Railway,  and 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  were  employed  in  St.  Louis,  did  you  live 
there  with  your  family? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  only  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  live  in  St.  Louis  with  your  family? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Something  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  "V\Tien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  guess — I  would  not  be  sure,  but  it  was  from  1902,  in 
July,  until  the  winter  of  1903,  or  probably  the  first  part  of  Ihe  year 
1904;  somewhere  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  IVom  July,  1902,  until  the  winter  of  1903?  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  Or  it  might  have  been  along  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  year,  the  first  time  when  I  moved  my  wife  over  rrom  East  St 
Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  move  your  wife  over  to  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  in  January,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  the  year  that  I  went  to  work  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  the  year.    Do  not  think  out  loud. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  the  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  year  do  you  think  it  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1905. 

Mr.  Healy.  1905? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Or  it  might  have  been  1904. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  and  your  wife  lived  in  St.  Louis  prior  to 
that  time  from  July,  1902? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  East  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  we  had  lived  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  move  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  East 
St.  Louis,  111. 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  January ;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Just  as  I  stated  there,  1904  or  1905. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  which  year  it  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  more  positive  it  was  1904. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  had  lived  in  St.  Louis  with  your  family 
for  several  years? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ! 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  long  you  lived  with 
your  family  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  lived  there  something  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  move  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  move  there;  I  was  living  there  when  I  got 
married. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  get  married? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  15th  day  of  July. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1902,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  live  there  with  your  family  after 
that  event? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Something  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  move  to  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  moved  to  East  St.  Louis  in  July  or  about 
July,  1903?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no !  I  was  married  in  July,  and  I  lived  in  St.  Louis 
something  over  a  year ;  but  I  moved  to  East  St.  Louis  in  January. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  January  after  your  marriage? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  the  January  after  I  was  married ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  second  January  after  you  were  married? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  January,  1904? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  fct  of  my  knowledge;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  from  July,  1902,  until  January,  1904,  you  lived 
in  St.  Louis  with  your  family? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  children  were  born  to  you  and  your  wife 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  St.  Louis?    One. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  George? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  that 
child? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  were  living  at  6108  Ella  Avenue. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  ascertain  that  number? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  ascertained  it  by  my  receipts  that  I  have  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  When ;  with  reference  to  the  Browne  trials  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  During  the  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  physician  attended  your  wife  at  the  birth  of 
your  son  George? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Dr.  Bracey. 

Mr.  Healy.  Dr.  Bracey? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  was  the  same  Dr.  Bracey  who  testified  in  the 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  heard  his  testimony! 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  heard  part  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  testified  that  he  had  no  record  and  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  attended  your  wife  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  recollection  about  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  recollection  is  that  he  had  no  records. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  had  no  record  and  no  recollection?  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  probably  might  have,  but  I  do  not  remember  his 
testifying  to  that.  I  know  that  if  you  want  the  record  of  my  child 
before  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  I  can  show  you  where  you  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Vv^here? 

Mr.  Gloss.  You  can  get  it  at  the  school  he  was  going  to,  where  he 
had  to  give  his  age  before  this  case  ever  came  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  tne  testimony  of  Dr. 
Bracey.  That  is  the  Howland  School,  that  was  referred  to  in  the 
Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  and  somebody  went  out  there  to  get  it,  but 
they  did  not  use  the  evidence — so  I  found  out. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bracey  in  the  Browne 
trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  testify  here  that  Dr.  Bracey  did  not  testify 
on  that  occasion  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  attended  your 
wife  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  your  son  George? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  say  that  he  did  not;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  also  present  when  Mr.  Mersch,  the  regis- 
trar of  vital  statistics  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  testified  in  the  Browne 
trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  was  present. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  hear  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  some  conversation  with  Sidney  Yarbrough 
in  the  month  of  May,  1910,  about  the  testimony  which  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  give  ii  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Browne  trial,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  what  I  saw  in 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  answer  my  question.    Bead  the  question,  Mi 
Reporter.    Try  to  answer  my  questions  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  Mr.  Gloss, 
and  we  will  get  through  quicker.    Just  listen  to  the  question. 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"  You  had  some  conversation  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  in  the  month 
of  Mav,  1910,  about  the  testimony  which  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  if  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Browne  trial,  did  you  not?  " 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  Not  what  he  would  be  called  on  to  give.  I  did  not 
testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Sidney  Yarbrough 
in  the  month  of  May,  1910,  in  which  you  discussed  with  him  his 
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testimcmy  with  reference  to  his  presence  in  Springfield  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  regard  to  his  testimony  before  the  grand  jury! 

Mr.  Healt.  Can  you  not  answer  the  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gloss,  first  answer  the  question.  Then,  after 
you  have  answered  it,  if  you  desire  to  make  any  explanation,  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  has  been  misled  by 
the  question  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  testify  here  about  Sidney  Yarbrough's  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  jury,  but  not  about  testimony  that  he  was 
supposed  to  give  in  the  future, 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  way  not  just  answer  "no"  to  the  question? 
That  would  settle  it 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  could  give  your  explanaticm. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  that  misled  him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  would  mislead  me,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  have  the  witness  answer,  and  then 
have  him  make  any  explanation  he  saw  fit,  so  as  not  to  be  misled. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  have  this  conversation  with  Sidney 
Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Which  conversation? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  first  conversation  you  had  with  him,  at  or  about 
the  time  the  grand  jury  was  impaneled,  or  was  investigating  the  Lee 
O'NeU  Browne  matter. 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  best  of  my  recollection  is  that  that  was  at  my 
house. 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  on  either  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning  or  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  May. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  May,  1909? 

Senator  Lea.  What  day  of  the  month? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  coidd  not  ^ve  the  date. 

Senator  Lea.  By  referring  to  the  birth  of  your  son  on  May  26, 
could  you  tell  how  many  days  it  was  before  his  birthday? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  it  was  away  before  my  boy's  birthday.  It  was 
before  that. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  days  before  his  birthday  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  between  that  and  the  2d  of  the  month. 

Senator  Lea.  Halfway  between  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  could  not  give  that  exactly. 

Senator  Lea.  There  is  no  way  on  earth  that  you  could  tell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  will  tell  you  the  only  way  I  can  give  the  time.  He 
came  there  on  a  Saturday  night  and  he  stayed  over  until  Simday 
morning:  and  he  went  away,  and  came  back  Monday.  Now,  the 
reason  wny  I  can  give  you  that,  if  you  want  me  to  explain 

Senator  Lea.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  explain.  I  want  to  know 
if  you  can  fix  the  day  of  the  month  positively. 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  coiilrl  not  liivr  the  (l:iy  (-f  (lie  innjith  positively? 

Senator  Lea.  Not  by  referring  to  any  (lowie.-lie  anniversary? 

Mr.  (iu'ss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TIealy.  But  it  is  your  reeolloction  that  it  was  after  the  2d  of 
May,  1010,  and  before  the  '2U{h  of  .May,  VMOi 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  after  tlie  <rr::nd-jnry  invest igni ion  and  l^efore 
the  first  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  fix  the  time  of  that  conversation  by  the 
month  and  year  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  it  was 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  1  say,  will  you  do  it?  AVill  you  fix  it  by  the 
month  and  year? 

Mr.  IjI/)Ss.  Because  it  was  11-01);  it  was  the  same 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean  it  was  ll'OO,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gu)ss.  I  mean  ID  10.    That  is  what  1  meant  to  say, 

Mr.  Healy.  What  month  in  11)10? 

Mr.  Gloss.  May. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  of  tlie  month? 

Mr.  Gi/)ss.  Some  time  between  the  9(1,  T  should  j^'dire,  and  the 
last — some  time  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Some  time  durinir  tlie  month  of  ^VImv,  1010? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  sir.    It  was  ju.^t  after  tlie  s^i-and  jury 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  it  AAas  tluil  you  htid  th(^  converhati- n  with  Sid- 
ney Yarbroup:h  in  which  you  a'- iced  him  whelher  it  was  true,  or  in 
which  he  stated  to  you  that  it  v>as  n(^t  true*,  thnt  he  had  been  in 
Springfield  in  AVhite's  nu  m  on  the  iMih  of  May,  ll'O!)?    Ts  that  right? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  liim  in  n\irard  to  wiiat  1  saw  in  tlie  paper. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  And  he  said  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  AVhat  was  your  purpose  in  making  tliat  inquiry 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  pu'-})<>e  was  th.is:  I  wanttvl  to  see  wlvlber  lie  had 
testified  to  that.  If  h.e  had  t(^^ti.\d  to  it  1  w(  nhl  lune  told  him, 
''You  know  you  are  mi'-tr'icn:  t'':it  y(  u  -ta,yo<]  ai  my  ho^'  e/'  But  he 
denied  it,  and  said  it  was  paj^er  talk,  ami  1  ju.-t  dw  p})ed  it. 

^Ir.  Healy.  You  had  it  in  min<l  clearly  at  tliat  time  

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  kiK^v  it  at  thtit  tinu^:  yes. 

Mr.  Healy,  Jusr  wait  until  I  iini  h  mv  (juevti'^'n:  You  had  it  in 
mind  clearly  at  that  time  tliat  Si^hu'V  Yar'^rcaiizii  had  sto]>ped  at 
vour  house  on  Sj>i"in2(ieUl  Avenue  ni  tlu^  prior  May-  -on  the  2Itli 
of  May,  1009? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  you  read  in  the  newspaper  tliat  he  had 
testified  diffei-ently  it  exoited  yo:ir  cmio^ity? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oli,  it  did  not  ex<'ib'  mv  cairii  si(y  s'^  mre]i. 

Mr.  Healy.  Sufliciently  to  iii<hi<'e  you  to  a^k  jjim  the  <]U(^^tion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes:  wh^^n  T  saw  liim. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  he  tc^hl  you  it  wa^  not  tnu\  that  satisfied 
you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    T  to(^k'  his  won]  foi-  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  knew  deliuitely  at  tl^it  time  the  date  of  Sid- 
ney Yarbrough's  visit  to  your  lu  n>e  in  ^'ay,  10,'lW 

^fr.  Gix)ss.  Oh,  I  knew  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  k-anv  tiie  exact  day  '>f  the  month? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  had  you  fixod  in  your  own  mind  the  exact  date 
of  Sidney  Yarbrough's  visit  to  your  house  in  May,  1009^ 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  fixed  it  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  reading  of  the  papers, 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  just  prior  to  meeting  hnn. 

Mr.  Healy.  Some  time  in  May,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  grand  jury  investigation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Between  May,  1909,  and  May,  1910.  you  had  not  at- 
tempted, even  in  vour  own  mind,  to  fix  the  day  oi  the  month  when 
Sidney  Yarbrougfi  stopped  at  your  house  in  the  year  1909?  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  it  had  not  just  entered  my  mind ;  but  if  anything 
had  come  up  I  would  have  surely  remembered  it,  not  only  from  my 
child's  birth — that  does  not  clear  my  mind — ^but  from  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  White  on  Stale  Street  just  prior  to  the  election. 
That  would  fix  the  date  in  my  mind  without  my  child's  birth. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  no  occasion  between  May,  1909,  and  1910 
for  your  fixing,  even  in  your  own  mind,  the  date  of  Sidney  Yar- 
urough's  visit  to  your  house  in  May,  1909,  was  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  occasion  that  came  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  not  attempted  to  fix  that  date  definitely  until 
you  read  this  newspaper  article? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  had.  I  would  not  say  that  I  had 
or  had  not. 

]Mr.  Healy.  By  the  way,  will  you  tell  us  substantially  what  that 
newspaper  article  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  can  not  just  remember  the  wording  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  substance  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  said  that  ^Jr.  Yarbroiigh  had  been  before  the  grand 
jnrj;  and  testified  somethin"^  in  regard  to  being  in  W^hite's  room  in 
Springfield  with  Browne  the  night  Browne  was  supposed  to  have 
bribea  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  the  day  of  that  visit  fixed  in  the  newspaper 
article  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  the  21th  of  May. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then,  did  it  immediately  occur  to  you  that  that  could 
not  be  so;  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  had  been  at  your  house  on  that 
very  night? 

Mr.  Gr/^ss.  W^hy,  there  were  a  good  many  things  that  appeared  in 
there  that 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  no;  when  you  read  this  newspaper  article,  did 
that  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  it  at  oneo  occur  to  your  mind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes ;  riglit  away. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  that  could  not  be  so? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  It  fluslied  into  my  mind  right  away  about  being 
wath  Sidney  and  them  down  at  the  hotel,  and  being  w^ith  him  on  State 
Street. 

Mr.  IlrALY.  Then  you  renieml)t  red,  when  you  read  this  newspaper 
article,  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  had  been  at  your  house  the  preceding 
May,  and  that  the  date  of  tliat  visit  was  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  do  not  say  that  it  just  instantly  came  into  my 
mind;  but  I  remembered  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  soon  after  reading  the  newspaper  article  did 
that  date  occur  or  reoccur  to  your  mind  1 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  mi^ht  have  been  that  same  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  before  you  talked  with  Sicmey  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  compare  notes  with  your  wife  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  that  date?' 

'Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  look  at  a  calendar! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Later  on. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  that  time  did  you  look  at  a  calendar? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  were  you  able  at  that  time,  without  reference  to 
a  calendar  or  to  any  other  event,  to  fix  the  date  of  Sidney  Yar- 
brough's  visit  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  later  on;  it  might  have  been 

Mr.  Healy.  No  ;  I  am  asking  you  now  with  reference  to  the  time 
when  you  read  the  newspaper  article.  We  will  come  to  the  "later 
on  "  later  on. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  did  not  ^o  to  the  calen- 
dar that  day — the  day  that  I  read  it — just  at  that  tmie ;  I  do  not 
think  I  did.  It  might  have  been  a  day  or  two  days  or  three  days 
after  when  I  did  go.  But,  then,  to  be  sure  about  it,  I  went  and  con- 
sulted the  calendar  to  see  whether  I  was  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  Within  a  few  days  after  you  read  the  article,  and  be- 
fore you  talked  with  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  be  possible  that  it  was  the  same  day;  it  might 
have  been  the  next  day ;  it  might  have  been  two  days  later ;  it  might 
have  been  three ;  it  might  have  been  four.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  between  the  time  of  reading  the  newspaper 
article  and  your  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  ?    Is  that  ri^ht? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  should  judge  that  that  would  be  right 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  best  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  my  best  recollection;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  clearly  in  your  mind  at  that  time  the  date 
of  that  visit? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh^  I  had  it  pretty  clear  in  my  mind ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testifjr  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial 
that  as  late  as  June,  1910,  you  did  not  know  the  date  of  his  visit  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  after  the  18th  of  June,  by  reference  to  the 
calendar,  and  by  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  election  of  Senator 
Lorimer,  you  fixed  the  date  of  Sidney  Yarbrough's  visit  to  your 
house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  but  that  was  my  second  time  of  looking  up  the 
calendar.    That  was  after 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial 
that  as  late  as  the  18th  of  June,  1910,  you  did  not  know  the  date  of 
Sidney  Yarbrough's  visit  to  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  possibly  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  true  at  that  time? 

Mr,  Gloss.  I  bad  consulted  the  calendar  before  that,  too. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Then  you  knew,  did  you  not,  if  you  consulted 
the  calendar? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  yes ;  I  knew. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  You  knew  before  you  testified? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  knew  it  before  I  testified ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  testify  there  that  you  did  not  know? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  ascertain  when  you  were  to  be  a  wit- 
ness in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Two  days  before  I  was  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  subpoenaed  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  subpoenaed;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  j^ou  talked  with  anybody  prior  to  that  time 
about  your  being  a  witness  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  about  my  being  a  witness  in  the  case;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  anybody  discussed  the  Browne  trial  with  you 
prior  to  the  time  you  were  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  One  man;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was.  Mr.  Browne  sent  him  out 
on  my  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ascertain  the  name  of  that  man  subse- 
quently? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  that  man  say  to  you  about  the  Browne 
trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  knew.  I  had  sent  for 
him;  not  for  him.  but  I  had  telephoned  Mr.  Browne. 

Ifr.  Healy.  Wnen  did  you  telephone  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  jni^e  it  was  the  16th. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  16th  of  what? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  16th  dav  of  June. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  telephoning  Mr.  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  things  that  I  had  read  in  the  paj)er;  and  I  told 
him  about  the  Yarbrough  brothers,  to  see  them  for  witnesses. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  get  Mr.  Browne  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  met  him  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  met  him  at  the  Briggs  House  before  that.  Mr.  White 
introduced  me  to  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  just  a  casual  meeting? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  shook  hands  with  him ;  that  was  all. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  date  of  that  meeting  with  Mr. 
Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  As  I  testified  here  before,  it  was  when  I  went  down  to 
meet  him  and  Mr.  Seemes,  when  they  were  going  to  hold  a  caucus  in 
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either  the  Sherman  House  or  the  Brigfrs  House;  and  Mr.  White 
came  up  to  attend  that  caucus,  and  Mr.  Seomes  came  with  him. 

Senator  Lea.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  jiist  after  Mr.  White  had  been  elected  to  the 
legislature. 

Senator  Lea.  What  year  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  Know  whether  it  \vas  that  spring  or  the  spring 
before. 

Senator  Lea.  ^Vhat  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  give  you  the  year. 

Senator  Lea.  If  you  can  not  give  the  year,  state  wdiat  month 
it  was. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Senator  KIenyon.  How  did  you  know  Browne  was  at  the  Briggs 
House  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know  he  was  there. 

Senator  ICenyon.  You  just  tekplioned  at  a  guess,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  seen  him  sitting  in  front  of  the  hotel.  My  car 
ran  by  there,  you  see. 

Senator  KIenyon.  That  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  different  times. 

Senator  Ken  ion.  No.  I  asked  how  you  happened  to  know  that 
Mr.  Browne  was  at  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  Imow^  when  I  telephoned. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Why  did  you  telephone  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  my  car  ran  right  in  front  of  the  Briggs  House, 
and  right  around  the  corner  there  you  see  they  have  chairs  out  in 
front,  and  by  meeting  him  and  being  introduced  to  him,  I  knew  him 
and  had  seen  him  sitting  in  those  chairs. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  In  front  of  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  I  had  the  supposition  that  he  would  probably  be 
staying  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  not  seen  him  that  day  or  the  day 
before  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  never  had. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  just  took  a  chance  shot  at  the  Briggs 
House,  thinking  tliat  that  was  where  lie  stayed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  did  not  know  lio  was  stopping  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  knew  where  his  home  w^as,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  was  there  when  you  got  him  on  the 
phone  ? 

ilr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  there  the  first  time  you  tried  to  get  him 
on  the  phone? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  first  trial;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  sav  \n\\  wvi  ^Ir.  Browne  first  in  March.  1900, 
1908,  or  1910?  Which?  ]Mr.  White  was  elected  in  November,  1908. 
WHien  did  you  meet  Browne  at  the  l>riiies  House  with  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Then  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1009. 

Senator  Lea.  In  the  spring  of  lt)Oi)? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  Probably  it  mii>ht  have  U^en  along  in  the  winter. 

Senator  Lea.  You  were  positive  a  minute  ago  that  it  was  in  March. 
Are  you  still  positive  of  that? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Come  to  tliiiik  alH»iit  it,  it  niiii'lit  have  been  in  the  fall. 
It  was  just  after  he  was  ru-rUMl. 

Senator  Lea.  It  was  oilher  iu  the  sprmg  or  the  fall  after  he  was 
elected? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  I  know  it  was  cool  w^eather.  I  had  my  overcoat, 
and  we  went  out  to  the  park • 

Senator  Lea.  Kever  mind  about  that.  It  was  which,  the  spring 
or  the  fall? 

Mr.  Gi/>ss.  T  woidd  not  l)e  positive.  I  know  it  was  cool.  It  was 
just  after  he  Ava>  elected. 

Senator  Lea.  I  low  did  vou  happen  to  be  at  the  Briggs  House  that 
day? 

Mr.  Gtx^ss.  Mv.  White  tele;L»;raphed  me. 

Senator  Lea.  From  where? 

Mr.  Gu)ss.  From  the  Sherman  Tlonse. 

Senator  Lka.  He  a-ked  \  ou  to  mei't  him  at  the  Bri.ffgs  House? 

Mr.  Gi^)ss.  He  told  me  to  meet  him  at  that  time.  I  believe  it  was 
at  the  Sherman  House  or  the  Briggs  House,  I  would  not  say  which. 
I  would  not  be  positne. 

Senator  Lea.  How  was  that  telegram  sent?  By  the  Western 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  By  the  West(^rn  LTnion;  yes,  sir.  He  told  me  Mr. 
Seemes  and  he  were  in  toAvn. 

Senator  Lea.  Mr.  AVhile  ^t  iit  that  teleirram  with  his  frank? 

Mr.  Gloss.  WInt  is  that  ? 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  send  it  free  to  you,  by  using  his  frank? 

Mr.  (iL(»ss.  It  did  not  state  on  the  telegram  that  it  was  free,  but  I 
understant]  that  lie  had  fvco  ae<'ess  to  the  Western  Union  telegraph. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  testify  this  morning  as  to  some 
other  telegrams,  Ume  or  four  that  he  sent,  tluit  they  were  sent  free 
of  cost  to  Mr.  AVhite? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me,  yes:  that  his  telegrams  did  not  cost  him 
anything. 

Senator  Lea.  You  understood  that  this  was  one  of  the  telegrams 
that  did  not  cost  him  anything? 

ilr.  Gloss.  I  sui)pose  so.      1  do  not  know,  though. 

Senator  Lea.  You  remembered  ]Mr.  Browne  from  just  meeting  him 
casaallj'  there  once  with  A\  liite? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes:  he  ha-^  a  very  peculiar  head  of  hair.  One  could 
hardly  help  remembering  liiui. 

Senator  Lea.  Have  you  as  good  a  memory  for  faces  as  you  have 
for  dates? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Healv.  When  was  it  you  called  up  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  on  the 
telephone  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  16th,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  tliat  date? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  T  told  him  that  they  should  see  the  Yar- 
brough  boys.  I  did  not  tell  ]Mr.  lUowne.  I  told  this  man.  I  did 
not  talk  to  Mr.  Bnnvne  at  all  that  time.  I  suppose  he  reported  back 
to  Mr.  Browne,  and  it  was  two  days  afterward*  a  man  came  to  my 
house  and  said  P.  II.  O'Donncll  wanted  to  see  me  in  his  oflTice.  I  was 
working  tht»t  day  and  liad  half  finished  my  run,  when  I  had  to  go 
up  and  get  excused  to  go  down  town.     That  was  on  Saturday. 
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Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  talk  on  the  telephone  on  the  oc- 
casion when  you  tried  to  reach  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

IMfr.  Gloss.  To  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  that  conevrsation? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  my  name,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Gloss,  formerly 
of  O'Fallon^  HI."  That  is  my  best  recollection.  I  told  him  I  had 
a  little  information  that  would  probably  be  beneficial  to  him  in  his 
trial ;  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  was  said? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  and  how  he  could  see 
me.  I  told  him  I  was  working;  that  I  had  run  No.  28, 1  think,  and 
that  he  could  meet  me  at  the  comer  of  Randolph  and  Fifth  Avenue 
at  a  certain  time ;  and  he  asked  me  if  it  would  be  all  right  for  him  to 
send  somebody  else  out,  and  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so."  That 
is  all  of  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  him  over  the  phone  that  I 
can  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  after  that  telephone  conversation  that  this  man 
came  out  to  talk  with  you  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  not  that  man  tell  you  his  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  but  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Browne  had  sent  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  having  heard  the  name  of  that  man 
at  aU? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  heard  his  name  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  is  a  middle-aged  man ;  something  like  that  man 
sitting  right  back  there ;  about  his  size  and  age. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  his  name  was  Enright  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  Dennis  Enright?  I  know  Denny  Enright,  if 
you  have  reference  to  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  that  man? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Who? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  man  who  came  out  in  answer  to  your  telephone 
message  to  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  that  the  two  Yarbrough  boys  and  Mr. 
Seemes  would  have  lots  of  information,  if  they  would  go  after  them, 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  him.  I  did  not  tell  him  wnat  the  infor- 
mation was,  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  told  him  to  go  after  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  make  any  request  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  laiew  about  it.  I  did  not 
tell  him  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  did  tell  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  what  you  said  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir;  I  do  not  recall  what  I  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ask  you  to  go  to  Mr.  O'DonneU's  office? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Mr.  CDoimell's  office! 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  sent  a  man  out  to  my  house  after  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  sent  a  second  man  out  after  this  man  you  met 
on  the  car;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  That  is  the  first  man  that  came  out  after  me. 
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Mr.  Healy.  ^Vhich  was  the  first  visit  you  had  with  anybody  in 
connection 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  first  man 

Mr.  Healy.  Wait  a  minute.  You  do  not  know  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  you.  Wait  until  my  question  is  finished  before  you  begin 
to  reply. 

Which  was  the  first  visit  you  had  from  any  man  in  connection  with 
the  Browne  trial  after  you  telephoned  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  at  the 
Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  car,  with  that  man  he  sent  out  to  go  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  that,  as  I  understand  it,  another  man  came  to 
your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  that  man? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  went  down  town  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  Mr.  O'Donnell  wanted  to  speak' to  me  down 
in  his  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  all  he  said? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  what  else  he  said.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  go  very  well ;  that  I  was  working.  I  told  him  that  I  had  tried 
to  get  off  that  morning,  and  could  not  get  off,  and  I  did  not  think 
there  was  much  chance.  We  went  up  to  the  office,  me  and  him  to- 
gether. I  told  the  man  there,  the  caller,  as  we  call  him,  what  had 
transpired.  He  said,  "  I  am  short  of  men,  but  if  I  can  rake  up  a  man, 
I  will."  He  said,  "  You  go  and  I  will  get  along.  I  will  get  some- 
body."   So  I  went  down  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  arrangement  with  that  man  at  that 
time  to  pay  your  expenses;  and  for  the  time  you  would  lose? 

Mr.  (jLoss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  said  about  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  simply  said  he  wanted  you  to  go  down  to  Mr. 
CDonnelPs  office? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  had  met  him  prior  to  that  time! 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  date  was  that,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  the  18th. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  18th  of  June,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Three  days  after  the  date  of  your  telephone  talk  with 
Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  it  was  three  days  or  two  days;  it  might 
have  been  three,  and  it  might  have  been  two. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  met  !&.  O'Donnell  at  his  office,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  a  talk  with  him  about  the  matter! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  we  had  a  talk. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  that  talk! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  kept  telling  him  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  witness; 
that  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  it.  IIo  kept  talking  to  nio,  and  iinallv 
asked  me  what  I  knew.  I  told  him  some  things;  the  conversations  I 
had  had  with  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  want  to  be  a  witne>s? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  want  to;  no.  I  did  not  care  to  get  mixed  up 
in  it.  I  had  called  him  up  on  the  telephone  in  regard  to  these  other 
men;  not  in  regard  to  my  being  a  witness. 

Senator  Kenyon.  ^Vhen  yoj  called  him  up  on  the  teleplione  you 
wanted  to  give  him  the  information? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  wanted  to  give  him  the  information  as  to  these 
other  men;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  not  to  be  a  witness  yourself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  to  be  a  witness  myself;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  I  thought  you  told  him  over  the  phone  that  Mr. 
Gloss,  formerly  of  O'Fallon,  had  some  inforuiatiou  of  \i;lue  to  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  the  information,  about  the>e  three  men. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  did  you  not  just  give  the  names  of  those  men 
over  the  phoije? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Who? 

Senator  Lea.  The  Yarbroughs  and  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  did  you  not  say  they  had  the  information  in- 
stead of  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  going  to  give  the  information  about  these  men. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  get  them  as  witnesses,  tlioy  would  b(»  good 
witnesses. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  could  you  not  have  told  that  over  the  telephone, 
if  that  is  all  you  were  going  to  do  ? 

Mr,  Gloss.  I  could  have  done  it ;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  did  you  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  did  not  happen  to  think  of  it. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  article  in  the  newspapers  that  first 
caused  you  to  telephone  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Where  was  the  article? 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  article? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Different  things  in  regard  to  the  money  proposition: 
that  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer  about  the  matter,  that  had  been  given  in 
the  evening  paper. 

Senator  Lea.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Lea.  You  read  that  in  the  paper  before  you  called  up 
Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  as  I  just  read  that,  but  it  was  some- 
thing about  the  story;  about  his  selling  the  story;  that  was  it.  I 
do  not  just  remember  all  tlie  details.  The  papers  wei-e  so  full  of 
that  stuff  that  it  was  pretty  hard  to  remember  it  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Had  the  Yarbroughs  been  mentioned  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  At  that  trial,  before  you  called  on  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  at  the  trial.  I  did  not  see  it  at  the  trial.  It  might 
have  been,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it. 
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Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  see  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Lea.  Had  Mr.  Seemcs  been  mentioned  in  any  way  in  the 
newspapers  before  you  telephoned  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  read  it,  if  he  had? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  did  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  White  to  Mr. 
Lorimer  offering  to  sell  the  story  for  $75,000  before  you  called  up 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  In  the  letter  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  offered  to  sell 
his  story ;  but  his  letter  was  something  about 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  trying  to  mislead  you.  I  mean  the  letter 
in  which  he  made  an  offer 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  did ;  yes.     I  think  I  saw  that  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Lea.  An  offer  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  something  about  that.  That  was  why  I  brought 
Mr.  Seemes  in. 

Senator  Lea.  And  that  was  why  you  telephoned  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  Mr.  O'Doniiell's  office  when 
you  went  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  Patrick  H.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  and  the  stenographer  was  in  the  room  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  conversation  last? 

Mr.  Gloss,  I  would  not  say  how  long;  probably  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  about  the  conversation  at  the  Briggs  House. 
I  told  him  about  the  conversation  on  State  Street.  I  told  him  about 
Mr.  White  being  on  my  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  else? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  I  can  remember  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  in  mind,  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  White 
had  testified 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  Mr.  Wliite  had  testified ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  in  mind,  at  that  time,  the  time  when 
you  called  at  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office,  that  Mr.  White  had  testified  that 
he  and  the  Yarbroughs  were  in  Springfield  on  the  24th  of  May? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  I  read  that  article  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  you  did  not  discuss  that  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  that  oc- 
casion about  Sidney  Yarbrough  being  at  your  house  on  the  24th 
of  May? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  only  discussion  you  had  with  him,  then,  was  with 
reference  to  these  conversations  with  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  the  testimony  that  I 
gave  in  the  first  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  case.  I  dictated  those  state- 
ments myself. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  the  stenographer! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  stenographer  in  his  presence.  And  the  minute 
that  they  were  dictated  and  right  after  they  were  dictated  I  left, 
I  tried  to  get  back  in  time  to  go  to  work,  but  I  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  lost  half  a  day  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  lost  half  a  day  then;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  subpoenaed  then  to  appear  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  subpoenaed  then ;  right  as  I  was  going  away.  He 
subpoenaed  me  for  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  attend  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  appeared  there  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and 
I  think  I  was  the  first  witness  that  was  called  for  the  defense. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  were  excused  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  excused;  yes,  sir;  and  went  home  and  went  to 
work  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
trial  after  that  time,  and  before  the  second  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  until  the  day  before  my  testimony  in  the  second 
(rial.  i 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  talk  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  of  day  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  it  was  in  the  evening,  or  the  afternoon  after 
court  was  over. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  subpoenaed  or  telephoned  to  come 
down? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  sent  for  to  come  down  to  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  to  the  Briggs  House,  either. 
I  would  not  be  sure  but  what  I  might  have  been  subpoenaed.  Any- 
how, T  had  a  notice  to  come  down  town,  either  to  the  court  building 
or  to  the  Briggs  House.  I  believe  that  I  was  sent  over  to  the  court- 
house, and  I  asked  Mr.  Erbstein  what  they  wanted,  and  he  told  me 
to  wait  around  until  after  court  was  over.  That  was  some  time  in 
the  morning  when  I  went  down;  I  might  have  been  subpoenaed;  I 
would  not  be  sure.  But  that  evening  Mr.  Browne  said :  "  Mr.  Erb- 
stein would  like  to  talk  to  you  at  tne  Briggs  House  to-nighf  I 
said :  "  All  right."  He  said :  "  You  come  down  to  the  Briggs  House 
after  awhile.'°  That  was  after  court  was  out  that  evening,  4  o'clock, 
and  I  went  down  that  night. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  out  to  see  Frank  Seemes  prior  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  see  Frank  Seemes?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  see  Frank  Seemes  with  reference  to 
that  conversation? 

Mr.  Gloss.  With  reference  to  that  conversation?  I  never  saw 
Frank  Seemes  with  reference  to  that  conversation  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  see  Frank  Seemes  and  tell  him 
about  your  being  a  witness  or  the  prospect  of  your  being  a  witness 
in  the  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  told  him  anything  about  the  prospect  of  mj 
being  a  witness  at  the  Browne  trial.  It  was  at  the  Lorimer  investi- 
gation at  the  Congress  Hotel  that  I  told  him  about. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Had  you  not  talked  with  him  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no;  not  in  regard  to  my  testimony,  or  anything 
like  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  talked  to  him  about  the  Browne  trial  prior 
to  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  About  the  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  You  understand  my  questions,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  if  he  was  going  to  be  a  witness.  He  had  told 
me  that  day,  when  I  was  out  there,  tnat  he  had  beem  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who?    Frank  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  told  you  he  had  been  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  the  first  trial ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Gloss.  By"  the  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  when  I  went  out  to  see  him,  the  day  before  I 
went  on  .the  witness  stand  in  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  day  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  the  2d  daj^  of  October. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Seemes  about  the  Browne 
or  the  Lorimer  cases  prior  to  the  2d  of  October^  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  talked  to  him  about  the  Lorimer  cases  and  about 
those  letters. 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  diflferent  times ;  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  time  after  the  White 
story  was  published  and  before  the  2d  of  October,  1910.  Did  you  talk 
with  Frank  Seemes  about  either  the  Browne  case  or  the  Lorimer 
case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  and  when? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  at  the  table  at  my  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  during  or  about  the  time  of  the  grand-jury 
investigation. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  think  it  was  in  May. 

Mr.  Healy.  May,  1910?  Did  you  talk  with  him  at  Hanmiond, 
Ind.,  at  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  go  out  to  Hammond,  Ind.,  to  see  Frank 
Seemes  in  May  or  June,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.    I  never  was  out  there  but  once  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  ask  him  to  come  down  to  see  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr. 
Erbstein? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  so  testify  this  morning  on  direct  exami- 
nation ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  only  time  you  saw  him,  then,  at  Hammond,  Ind., 
was  on  the  2d  of  October,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy,  Is  that  right! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  the  date,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  subpoenaed  on  the  1st.  They  sent  for  me  to 
come  down  there,  and  I  got  the  subpoena  on  the  2d,  and  I  had  to 
lose  that  day's  work.  That  was  Sunday ;  and  you  have  to  report  a 
day  ahead  if  you  want  to  go  to  work.  Say  I  am  off  to-day,  I  have 
to  let  them  know,  if  I  have  laid  off  more  than  one  day,  that  I  am 
going  to  work  the  next  day.  It  was  Sunday  I  went  out  to  see  him 
and  Monday  I  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Seemes  when  you  saw  him 
on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  witness ;  that  I  had 
been  subpoenaed  before  the  investigating  committee.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  go  down  to  see  them  and  tell  them  what  he  knew. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  down  to  see 
whom? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  attorneys. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  attorneys  did  you  tell  him  to  see? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  Pot  give  him  any  names. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  asked  him  to  come  to  Chicago  to  see  somebody. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  him  to  come  down  and  see  the  attorneys  con- 
nected with  the  offense. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  indicate  to  him  who  those  attorneys  were? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  that  I  remember ;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ask  you  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  your  reason  for  goin;?  to  him  at  that  time,  as  I 
understand,  was  your  fear  that  when  called  as  a  witness  you  might 
have  to  disclose  information  which  he  had  given  you  with  reference 
to  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  want  to  disclose  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  tlie  reason  you  went  out  to  Hammond,  Ind., 
to  see  Mr.  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  and  the  reason,  also,  that  I  wanted  to  get  him  to 
come  in. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  testified  in  the  Browne  trial  twice  before  that, 
had  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  talks  with  Mr.  Browne  and  with  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  had  you  not  told  them  about  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  told  them  that  Mr.  Seemes  told  you  that 
he  and  White  were  trying  to  induce  the  payment  of  $150,000  by  Mr. 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  gave  that  information  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  AVhen  and  where  was  the  first  time  you  disclosed  that 
information  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Last  night. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  Judge  Hanecy? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  testified  about  it  before? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IIE.VLY.  And  you  never  told  anybody  about  it  before? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  told  about  it,  that  I  knew  these  things; 
but  I  never  mentioned  Mr.  Seemes  names  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whom  did  you  tell  that  you  had  this  information? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  told  somebody  that  was  talking  to  me. 
I  might  not  have  just  told  them  the  information,  but  that  I  knew  this 
scheme  before  it  ever  came  out  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Lea.  You  might  have  told  that.    Did  you  tell  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  might  have  told  anything. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  I  did.    I  told  that  I  knew  those  things. 

Senator  Lea.  Whom  did  you  tell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  who. 

Senator  Lea.  You  can  not  remember  a  single  person  to  whom  you 
told  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  told  the  foreman  where  I  worked. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  keep  matters  pretty  closely  to  yourself,  do 
you  not,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  I  do  not  always  tell  everything  I  know. 

Senator  Lea.  That  was  the  case  in  your  previous  testimony;  that 
you  did  not  tell  all  you  knew? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  did.     It  was  never  asked  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  now  told  us  all  you  know? 

Mr.  Gix>ss.  There  might  be  some  things  I  know  that  I  have  not 
told.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  things  that  you  do  not  want  to  tell? 

Mr.  (iTx>ss.  Oh,  no.  If  the  question  is  asked  me — if  there  is  a 
question  asked  me  and  I  know — I  will  answer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  information  is  not  exhausted  yet? 

Mr.  Gt>oss.  Well,  it  might  not  be,  and  it  might  be.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  liEA.  Do  you  know  of  anything  of  material  interest  or 
value  in  this  case  to  which  you  have  not  already  testified? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 
I  am  no  lawyer.  I  am  just  a  common  workingman,  and  I  do  not 
know  just  what  would  be  material  or  immaterial.  I  have  no  educa- 
tion. 

Senator  Lea.  Are  you  reserving  any  information  or  facts  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  facts  and  information  to  which  you  have  already 
testified? 

Mr.  Gloss.  As  T  told  you  a  while  ago,  every  question  that  is  asked 
me  I  am  answering  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  have  you  not  tolcl  that  story  before? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  not  asked. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Simply  because  vou  were  not  asked? 

Mr.  (  jloss.  Yes.  If  I  had  been  asfeed  on  the  stand  these  questions, 
probably  I  would  have  tried  to  get  out  of  it;  but  if  they  had  forced 
me  to  my  oath  I  would  have  told. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  volunteered  this  to  Judge  Hanecy,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  volunteer  it  last  night* 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  volunteer  it? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  just  volunteer  it.    He  wanted  to  know 

Senator  Kbnyon.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that.  I  just  want  to 
know  whether  you  volunteered  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  objection.  I 
had  a  session  with  him.    He  may  tell. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  not  volunteer  it  to  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  want  to  i^et  Mr.  Secmes  mixed  up  in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought  it  was  a  pretty  important  matter, 
did  you  not? 

]m*.  Gloss.  As  I  told  you,  Senator,  I  am  no  attorney. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  know  what  blackmailing  is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  it  was  a  blackmailing  scheme,  as  you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  thought  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  conceal  it,  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  did  not  want  to  get 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  willing  to  sit  by  and  let  somebody 
be  blackmailed,  when  you  had  the  information  to  stop  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  would  not  hardly  think  so.  The  way  I  looked 
at  it  was  this:  If  I  should  have  gone  to  these  people  and  notified 
them  about  this  business  here,  my  being  a  friend  of  White's,  and 
not  knowing  Mr.  Lorimer,  probably  it  would  look  as  though  I  was 
a  forerunner  of  White;  and  I  mignt  set  myself  mixed  in  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  ran  Mr.  Browne  up  to  give  him  some 
information? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  ran  him  up  to  give  him  the  information  that  these 
other  men  had  information  that  probably  would  be  beneficial  to  him; 
and  for  him  to  go  to  see  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  ran  him  up  you  had  this  story? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh;  yes, 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  never  told  anybody  about  it  until  last 
niffht? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  this  story  in  mind  when  you  tele- 
phoned him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  thought  probably  Mr.  Seemes 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  this  story  in  mind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  part  of  it.  I  had  everything  in  considera- 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  was  a  scheme  to  blackmail  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
extort  money  from  him,  a  man  whom  you  knew  to  be  a  good  man? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  Iniow  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  said  that  you  knew  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.    I  had  been  told  about  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  knew  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  good  man  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  your  orders;  a  friend 
of  your  men;  you  said  (hat,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  As  T  stated  on  the  witness  stand,  I  told  Mr.  White, 
when  he  asked  me  about  Mr.  Lorimer:  "  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Lorimer. 
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You  know  I  have  not  lived  in  Chicago  long;  but  the  street  car  men 
tell  me  that  he  has  been  a  friend  of  the  street-car  men." 

Senator  Ken  yon.  And  you  believed  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  men  that  told  me  were  responsible  men. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  believed  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  knew  he  was  a  good  friend  to  the  street- 
car men? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  yet  you  kept  quiet  about  a  story  that  would 
tend  to  show  Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  victim  of  a  blackmailing  scheme? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  hate  liked  to  tell  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  not  go  and  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  afraid  they  might  think  that  I  was  implicated 
in  it,  by  my  being  the  friend  of  these  fellows;  and  that  it  was  their 
scheme  to  send  me  on  ahead  to  do  this  work;  and  tJiat  I  would  get 
into  trouble. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  why  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  afraid  you  would  become  implicated 
in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  thought  they  might  think  I  was  a  forerunner  of 
White's. 

Senator  BIenyon.  You  were  afraid  you  would  become  implicated? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  yet  you  telephoned  Mr.  Browne  to  arrange 
for  a  meeting  to  give  him  some  information  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  the  men  that  told  me — Mr.  Seemes  and  these 
other  men. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  think  that  you  would  get  impli- 
cated in  the  Browne  business? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir :  I  did  not. 

Senator  Ejbnyon.  You  were  not  trying  to  keep  out  of  it  when  you 
telephoned  Mr.  Browne,  were  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  not  trying  to  get  into  it,  either. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  were  you  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  trying  to  give  Mr.  Browne  the  information  about 
these  men,  and  what  they  knew;  that  is,  if  he  would  go  to  them,  and 

Set  this  information  out  of  them,  and  have  them  for  witnesses  for 
im,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office,  were 
you  still  trying  to  keep  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  ffet  into  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  stenographer  took  down  your  story  in  full, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  took  down  what  I  told  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  right  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  decline  to  give  up  any  part  of  the 
etorv? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  I  did.    You  have  made  a  mistake  there.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  making  a  mistake;  I  am  asking  you 
questions. 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  OTDonnell  began  questioning  me  and  having  a 
stenographer  take  it  down,  and  I  stopped  him.  I  said :  "  I  will  give 
you  wnat  I  have  got  to  tell  you,  and  you  can  put  that  down." 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  only  giving  him  part  of  the  story? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  gave  that  part. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  give  him  this  story  about  White 
and  Seemes  making  this  money  out  of  Lorimer? 

Mr  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  I  never  gave  it  to  anybody. 

Senator  Tjra.  You  did  give  it  to  the  foreman  under  whom  you 
worked  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  in  regard  to  Mr.  Seemes ;  not  his  name.  I  never 
mentioned  Mr.  Seemes's  name  to  anybody  in  regard  to  that  scheme. 

Senator  TjEa.  What  did  you  tell  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  that  I  had  information  beforehand  that  they 
were  trying  to  get  money  out  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Lea.  And  the  amount? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  told  him ;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  What  is  the  name  of  the  foreman! 
♦Mr.  Gloss.  Fitzgerald. 

Senator  Lea.  miat  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  what  his  initials  are;  J — something. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  he  live  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Is  he  still  there  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  he  still  in  the  same  capacity! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you,  White  and  Seemes  and  the  Yarbroughs 
belong  to  the  same  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  failure  to 
mention  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  that  Our  obligation  does  not  cover 
that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  about  your  obligation,  but  I  asked 
whether  you  felt,  because  of  that  relation,  that  you  should  shield 
them  as  much  as  you  could  without  violating  any  oath  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  wanted  to  shield  Sidney  larbrough.  Otis  was  not 
such  a  good  friend  of  mine.  And  Mr.  Seemes;  yes.  They  were 
friends  of  mine. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  did  not  desire 
to  disclose  this  story  about  Mr.  Seemes,  if  you  could  avoid  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  reason  I  did  not  want  to  tell  ? 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  reason.  You  have  already 
given  a  good  many  reasons.  I  asked  whether  that  was  one  of  the 
I'easons. 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would  not  volunteer 
to  bring  it  out  myself ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point  until  2.30. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 
lESTIMOnY  OF  GEOBGE  F.  GLOSS— Besnmed. 

George  F.  Gloss,  the  witness  under  examination  when  the  recess 
was  taken,  resmned  the  witness  stand,  and,  being  examined,  testified 
as  follows : 

Senator  Johnston.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Gloss,  who  is  the  first  person  with  whom  you  re- 
member having  discussed  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Seemes  about 
the  collection  of  $150,000  by  White  from  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Seemes  himself. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  Seemes  conversation  who  is  the  next  person 
you  recall  with  whom  you  discussed  that  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Using  Mr.  Seemes's  name,  the  first  person  was  Judge 
Hanecjr,  last  night. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  informed  any  person  prior  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did,  in  regard  to  usinc  his  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  first  discuss  this  subject  matter 
of  that  conversation  without  disclosing  the  identity  of  the  persons 
participating  in  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anybody  with  whom  you  talked  about 
the  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  stated  to  diflferent  people  that  I  knew  of  this 
scheme  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whom  did  you  tell  that  you  Imew  about  a  scheme,  or 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  White  and  Seemes  to  blackmail  Mr.  Lori- 
mer to  the  extent  of  $150,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  did  use  the  term  "  blackmail." 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  ever  discuss  the  sum  of  $150,000 
prior  to  your  discussion  of  the  matter  with  Judge  Hanecy  last  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  used  the  term  "  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,"  but  I  have  discussed  it  with  other 
people— Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  is  foreman  at  our  car  bams. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  that  I  had  informatiom  of  this  scheme  be- 
forehand. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  about  what  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  told  him  you  knew  of  this  scheme! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  I  told  him  I  knew  of  these  letters. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  recall  exactly  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald ? 

.Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  indicate  to  him  what  scheme  you  had  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  letter. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  Wlmt  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  letter  that  was  written  to  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  did  you  learn  that  that  letter  had  been  written 
to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  Mr.  Seemes  told  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  in  December. 

Mr.  Healy.  December  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  where  did  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Seemes 
occur? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  occurred  on  my  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  What  is  your  recollection  about  where  it  did 
occur? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  been  on  the  car,  and  it  might  have  been 
at  my  house. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  Jmow  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  positively,  no.  I  had  talked  to  him  about  all  these 
matters  at  different  times.  I  have  talked  about  that  at  different 
places^  and  many  times  he  has  been  at  my  house,  so  that  I  could  not 
just  give  the  time  exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  also  in  that  conversation  tell  you  about  a  letter 
which  White  had  written  to  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  mentioned  something  about  a  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  that  White  had  written  a  letter  to  Browne,  too. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  what  sort  of  a  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  letter  contained? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  he  did,  but  I  do  not  remember  it 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  what  he  said  about 
the  Browne  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  believe  he  said  something  about  the  Browne  letter, 
but  I  can  not  quote  positively  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Healy.  Give  us  the  bienefit  of  your  best  recollection  with  ref- 
erence to  what  he  said  about  a  letter  which  White  had  written  to 
Browne. 

Mr.  Gloss.  IJust  can  not  remember  it 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  about  the  Lorimer  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  was  in  the  Lorimer  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  saw  about  it?  How  did  you  learn  that 
White  had  written  Mr.  Lorimer  a  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  him  that  White  had  better  look  out  or  he  mi^t 
get  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  askingyou  now  for  what  Mr.  Seemes  told  you 
about  the  letter  which  Mr.  White  wrote  to  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  that  Charlie  White  would  not  write  any- 
thing in  the  letter  that  would  implicate  himself,  but  they  would 
know  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  that  in  conjunction  with  the  discussion 
about  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer? 
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Mr.  GiiOfis.  That  is  in  the  discussion  about  Mr.  Lorimer;  yee. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Tell  us  what  he  said  which  indicated  to  your  mind 
that  White  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  White  had  written  a  letter  in  his 
room  to  Mr.  Lorimer  and  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  $150,000  out 
of  Mr.  Lorimer;  that  they  were  going  to  compromise,  1  think  he  said, 
for  $76,000. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  he  say  that  in  that  letter  White  had  made  a 
demand  for  $150,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  made  a  demand,  but  he  said 
that  White  had  worded  it  so  that  they  would  not  have  anything  on 
him. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  part  of  that  conversation  did  he  discuss  the 
$150,000? 

Mr.  Gix)S8.  In  the  general  conversation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  what  he  said  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  word  for  word ;  no.    Just  as  I  stated  it  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  substance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  that  White  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Lorimer.  I  told  him  that  White  had  better  look  out  or  he  would  get 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  all  he  said? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  probably  said  more. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  there  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  by  White 
to  Mr.  Lorimer  that  would  land  White  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  the  way  he  expressed  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Gloss.  What  who  said  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  What  Seemes  said  to  you  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  was  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  about  the  letter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  he  had  written  a  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.    What  else  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  had  written  in  the  letter.  He  as  much  as  indi- 
cated that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Lorimer  to  get  $150,000. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  he  indicate  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said  in  the  let- 
ter.   He  did  not  tell  what  he  said  in  the  letter. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  he  indicated  that  he  had  done  this.  How 
did  he  indicate  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  he  had  written  the  letter  to  get  $150,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  mention  the  $150,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  mentioned  it  in  the  letter; 
no.  He  did  not  say  that.  But  they  were  going  to  compromise  it 
for  $75,000. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  think  this  occurred  in  December,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  part  of  December? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  just  what  part  of  December. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  the  date  as  to  it  being  a  day  in 
December? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  he  came  to  Chicago  for  a  position  in  Novem- 
ber, and  that  is  when  they  rode  on  my  car,  when  White  made  the 
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remark  about  getting  off  when  I  told  him  he  was  at  the  Briggs 
House;  and  it  was  aner  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  mow.    It  might  have  been 

Mr.  Healy.  How  do  you  fix  the  month  of  November  as  being  the 
time  when  Mr.  Seemes  came  to  secure  a  position  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  fix  the  month  of  Novemoer  for  this  reason:  Novem- 
ber was  a  nice  month,  and  the  1st  of  December  our  heavy 
winter  started  in — on  the  4th  and  5th  of  December;  and  we  had 
snow  on  the  ground  all  during  the  whole  winter  that  winter.  It  was 
after  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  my  boy  was  sick,  and  Mr. 
Seemes  came  to  my  house  quite  often.  My  boy  was  very  seriously 
sick. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  fix  the  November  date  because  of  the  snow  on 
the  ground  and  because  of  the  fact  that  your  boy  was  sick? 

Mt.  Gloss.  It  was  before  the  snow  was  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  that  is  the  way  you  fix  the  November  date,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  how  you  do  fix  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  went  to  work  in  December. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  For  the  Chicago  railways.  I  think  it  was  in  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  work  at  the  same  barn  where  you  did? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  he  was  far  away  from  where  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  know  that  he  went  to  work  in  December? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  he  got  the  position  right  after  he  came  there, 
through  this  recommendation  of  the  man  that  I  sent  him  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  understood  at  that  time  that  White  and  Seemes 
were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  levy  blackmail  on  Mr.  Lorimer  to 
the  extent  of  $150,000.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  Mr.  Seemes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Seemes  was  involved 
in  that  matter  in  any  waj? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  tellmg  about  White  writing  the  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  believe  that  Mr.  Seemes  had  a  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  crime  which  White  proposed  to  commit? 

Sir.  Gloss.  He  must  undoubtecily  have  had,  because  he  wrote  it  in 
his  room,  and  he  saw  it 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  conveyed  that  same  information  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  that  he  had  written  the  letter  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  disclosed  that  until  last  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  using  Mr.  Seemes's  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  using  the  sum  of  money? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say.    I  might  have  done  that 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  not  any  definite  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  other  attorney  than  Judge 
Hanecy  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  jrou  tell  your  own  attorney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  an  attorney  in  the  summer  of  1910,  did  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  a  Mr.  Brady  at  first 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  James  T.  Brady. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Brady! 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  Mr.  Keeley,  after  he  was  indicted,  what  at- 
torney he  got.  He  told  me  Mr.  Brady.  I  asked  him  what  hind  of 
an  attorney  he  was  and  he  said  he  was  all  right.  I  said,  "  I  believe 
I  will  go  over  and  see  him,  too."    I  went  over  and  engaged  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  retained  Mr.  Brady,  independently  of  any  other 
person,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Independently  of  any  other  person?  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  anybody  other  than  Mr.  Keeley  suggest  Mr. 
Brady  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  arivone  other  than  yourself  make  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  paid  him  his  fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  pay  him  any  fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Brady  about  his 
fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he  was  going  to  charge  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ask  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  met  Mr.  Brady  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  a  stranger  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  not  a  stranger.    1  had  seen  his  name  m  the  paper. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  had  never  met  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  1  did  not  know  any  attorneys  in  Chicago,  only 
one. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  about  Mr.  Brady  now.  You  went  to 
Mr.  Brady  and  you  employed  him  to  defend  you  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  neither  you  nor  he  discussed  the  question  of  the 
fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  The  only  thing  that  I  ever  discussed  with  him 
was  in  regard  to  my  child's  birth.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
make  any  date  permanent  that  I  could  prove  prior  to  the  time. 

Mr.  EtaALY.  I  am  talking  now,  Mr.  Gloss,  about  the  question  of  a 
fee  b^ween  you  and  Mr.  Brady  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  there  was  no  question  of  a  fee  brought  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  never  paid  him  anything? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HisALY.  He  has  never  asked  you  for  a  fee? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  for  any  expense  in  connection  with  the  defense  of 
the  indictment  returned  against  you  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook 
County? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  do  not  know  who,  if  anyone,  has  paid  his 
fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  had  any  information  from  anybody 
that  they  would  take  care  of  Mr.  Brady's  fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HJEALY.  When  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Brady  did  he  indicate  to 
you  that  anyone  else  had  talked  with  him  alxHit  the  defense  of  your 
matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  he  would  make  an  arrangement  with  some- 
body else  to  be  compensated  for  his  services?  . 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  vou  have  not  any  information  from  any  source 
with  reference  to  who  volunteered  to  Mr.  Brady  the  compensation 
for  the  services  which  he  rendered  you  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  who ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  understand  that  anybody  has? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  has.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ever  received  any  fee. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  information  from  anybody  or  from 
any  source  that  anybody  is  paying  him  a  fee  for  defending  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  ever  did  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  understand  that  you  would  have  to  pay 
him  a  fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  would,  if  he  would  demand  it  of  me;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  what  his  fee  would  be? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  ask  "him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  say,  why  did  you  not  ask  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not  ask  him  what  he  would  charge  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  case  against  you  never  came  to  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Has  it  been  dismissed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  nolle  prossed. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Gloss,  Nine  months,  I  suppose,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Jones.  And  never  since  that  time  have  you  asked  Mr. 
Brady  what  you  owed  him  or  whether  you  owed  him  anything? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Brady  but  once  since  then,  and  I  just 
met  him.    I  met  him  in  the  hallway  of  the  Unity  Building. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  then  about  his  fee? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  expected  to  pay 
him  anything,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  If  he  would  demand  the  fee  of  me  I  guess  I  would 
have  to  pay  it 
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Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not,  when  you  know  people  have  rendered 
services  for  you  at  your  request,  feel  like  asking  them  what  you  owe 
them  or  whether  they  expect  some  pay,  or  do  you  always  wait  until 
they,  to  use  a  conmion  expression,  dun  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  always  paid  my  bills,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  always  wait  until  you  are  dunned  before 
you  do  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  not  always. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  your  general  custom  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  does  it  hajppen  that  you  did  not  a^  Mr. 
Brady  what  his  fee  would  be  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  say:  How  does  it  happen  that  you  did  not  ask 
him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  not  at  Mr.  Brady's  oflSce 

Senator  Jones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  not  understood  that 
the  fee  was  taken  care  of  by  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  never  told  to  me  that  it  was  taken  care  of. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to 
read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows: 

^  Senator  Jones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you.not  understood  that 
the  fee  was  taken  care  of  by  somebody  else? '' 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  it 

Senator  Jones.  Has  not  that  been  your  understanding  and  belief? 

'Mr.  Gloss.  WelL  I  believed  it;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  When  you  were  at  Mr.  Brady's  o£Sce,  did  you  not 
think  you  would  have  to  pay  anv  fee  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know,  when  I  went  there. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  expect  to  pay  him  a  fee  when  you  went 
there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Y^  I  did  when  I  went  there. 

Senator  Lea.  What  happened  after  you  went  there  to  change  your 
mind,  so  that  later  you  did  not  expect  to  have  to  pay  any  fee  to  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  was  nothing  that  happened  there. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  there  any  statement  by  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  him  to  be  my  attorney,  and  he  said  he  would 
take  care  of  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  say  whether  anybody  else  had  spoken  to  him 
about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  has  led  you  to  believe  that  somebody  else 
has  taken  care  of  his  fee  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  that  has  led  me  to 
believe  that. 

Senator  Jones.  There  must  be  some  ground  for  such  a  belief  on 
your  part — some  reason  for  it. 

Senator  Fl^tchibk.  The  fact  that  he  has  not  rendered  any  bill 
would  give  you  the  impression  that  he  has  got  the  fee  from  somebody 
else? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  would  naturally  lead  me  to  believe  that,  in  a  way; 
yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  not  furnish  you  a  bondsman? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  T^sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Who? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Some  surety  company  or  casualty  company.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  pay  that  expense! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Nojsir. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  there  not  a  fee  for  goin^  on  your  bond? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Lea.  They  did  not  do  it  just  out  of  regrad  for  you,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Brady  made  the  arrangements 
as  to  that,  I  think,  for  my  bond. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  cost  a  fee  for  the  surety 
company  to  go  on  your  bond  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  think  so. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  anyone  tell  you  who  paid  that  or  who  took  care 
of  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  one  ever  did. 

Senator  Lea.  You  knew  somebody  did  pay  it,  or  did  take  care  of  it 


for  you,  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  think  so. 


Senator  Lea.  You  never  had  any  curiosity  cm  that  subject? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  information 
that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  furnished  your  attorney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  paid  your  surety  fee,  or  whatever  that  might  be? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand,  you  have  had  no  information  or 
suggestion  from  anyone  or  from  any  source  that  they  or  anyone  else 
have  satisfied  this  attorney's  claim  or  expect  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  had  anyone  tell  me  that  they  have  satisfied  it  in 
any  way  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  intimation  from  anybody  in 
regard  to  your  attorney? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  bond  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  that    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  $10,000. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  what  the  premium  would  be  on 
that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^r;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  was  the  agent  of  the  surety  company  that 
made  it  out? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Who  was  the  agent  for  it? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  what  his  name  was.  He  went  up  to 
the  criminal  court  building  with  me,  and  had  me  sign  the  papers. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  it  Mr.  Brady's  brother? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Brady  was  with  us ;  he  was  with  me  and  the  man 
from  the  casualtv  company,  and  went  up  there  with  us. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  that  Mr.  Brady,  the  lawyer? 
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Mr.  GLoes.  Mr.  Brady's  brother,  the  lawyer. 

Senator  Lea.  Mr.  Brady's  brother? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jonis.  Was  Mr.  Brady  the  only  attorney  you  had  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  else  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  but  he  never  appeared  in  court  I  went 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  defend  me. 

Senator  Jones.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Just  about  the  time  my  case  was  called  the  first  time. 

Senator  Jones.  After  vou  had  employed  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    1  did  not  want  Mr.  Brady. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  advise  Mr.  Brady  that  you  had  employed 
another  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  told  Mr.  O'Donnell  that  we  would  notify  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  notify  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  notify  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  case  never  came  to  trial.  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  notify  Mr.  Brady 
that  his  services  were  not  desired  in  your  case  any  longer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  probably  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  or  that  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  up  to  IVfr.  O'Donnell's  office  one  dav.  I  went  up 
there  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  my  case  and  ne  told  me  he 
would. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  go  up  there  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
having  him  defend  you  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  there?  Who  suggested 
it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  one. 

Senator  Jones.  No  one  suggested  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  vou  know  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  knew  him  through  the  trials  as  an  attorney  in  the 
case. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  other  cases? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  cases ;  and  he  was  attorney, 
I  believe,  assistant  in  the  investigation. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  not  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Browne  or 
anvbody  in  connection  with  those  cases? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  Mr.  O'Donnell  told  me  he  would  take  care 
of  me. 

Senator  Jones.  You  told  him  that  you  had  employed  Mr.  Brady, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  advise  you  that  you  should  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Brady  before  he  took  part  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  ne  never  advised  me  about  that  at  all. 
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Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  wanted  him  to  have 
entire  charge  of  your  case  and  that  you  wanted  to  dispense  with  Mr. 
Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  have  entire 
charge  of  it;  no.    I  told  him  I  wanted  him  as  mv  attorney. 

Senator  Jones.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  bnow  whether  I  suggested  that  or  not.  I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  vou  have  any  understanding  with  him  as  to 
what  his  fee  would  be? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  that  he  would  defend  me  if  I  never  paid 
him  a  cent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  is  that— Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  O'Donnell;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  pay  him  anything? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  ask  what  his  fee  would  bef 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  never  asked  him. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  never  seen  him  about  his  fee  since  the 
case  was  dismissed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  He  never  had  any  occasion  to  appear  in 
court  for  me,  or  anything  else.    The  case  never  came  to  trial. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  dismissal  of  the  case  or  not,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  never  asked  him  whether  or  not  you 
owed  him  anything? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have;  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  understand  that  some  one  else  was  to 
take  care  of  his  fee  also? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  believe  that  anybody  was  to  do  it  or  has 
done  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Seantor  Ken  yon.  Did  you  ever  have  a  lawsuit? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Me,  myself? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  ever  employ  any  lawyer  before? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  Only  I  employed  a  lawyer  one  time  to  look 
over  some  deeds  when  I  bought  a  piece  of  property  to  see  that  they 
were  all  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  pay  him  for  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  You  do  not  expect  to  employ  a  lawyer,  of  course, 
without  paying  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  hardly  think  so;  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  expect  to  pay  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  If  he  would  have  presented  his  bill,  I  certainly  would 
have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  waiting  for  him  to  present  his  bill  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  exactly  waiting  for  him  to  present  his  bill;  no. 
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Senator  Kenton.  What,  exactly,  are  you  doing  about  thatf 

Mr.  Gloss.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  expect  to  pay  him,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  If  he  presents  a  bTll  I  do;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  know  he  will  not  present  a  bill,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kjbnton.  He  never  has  presented  a  bill,  for  nine  months? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  vou  have  never  said  anything  to  him 
about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kjbnton.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  intend  to  pay 
Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  If  he  present?  his  bill ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  do  not  expect  him  to  present  his  bill,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know 

Senator  Lea.  What  do  you  expect? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  :-ay. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  anything  wrong  or 
out  of  the  way  for  Mr.  O'Donnell  or  anybody  else  who  had  gotten 
you  into  this  trouble  to  oeni  that  you  did  not  nave  to  pay  any  attor- 
ney's fees? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  anything  wrong  about 
it  at  all.    I  do  not  think  sj. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  hesitancy,  then,  in  telling  us 
whether  you  expect  Mr.  O  lionnell  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  a  bit.  I  am  telling  jou  what  I  know,  positively. 
I  do  not  know  that  anybody  ever  paid  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  mow  whether  anybody  ever  paid  it 
or  whether  you  are  to  pay  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  voi:  do  believe  that  somebody  is  to  pay  his 
bill? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Somebody;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  hnxe  no  idea  who  is  going  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.    I  will  pay  it  if  he  presents  his  bill  to  me. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  nave  said  that  you  believe  somebody  is 
going  to  pay  it.    Who  is  the  somebody? 

Mr.  GkiOSS.  Naturally  somebody  would  pay  the  bill,  I  would  think; 
the  people  through  whom  I  became  involved  in  this  matter;  they 
would  naturally  be  the  ones. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  did,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  did;  but  I  do 
not  know  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  hud  no  understanding  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  were  indicted  for  perjury? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Growing  out  of  the  testimony  which  you  gave  in  the 
second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Glo88.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  were  indicted  early  in  September,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  mdicted  in  September;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  testified  a  number  of  tunes  in  the  second  trial, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Giioss.  Yes ;  I  was  on  the  stand  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  your  character  was  impeached  and  attacked? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  By  a  number  of  witnesses  who  were  called  by  the 
State? 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  fact  or  the  truth. 
Neither  his  reputation  nor  his  character  was  ever  impeached.  One 
or  two  witnesses  were  called  for  that  purpose;  and  40  witnesses,  I 
am  told,  were  subpoenaed  to  testify  to  his  good  reputation  and  char- 
acter.   It  was  not  impeached. 

Senator  Johnston.  The  witness  may  say  whether  an  attempt  was 
made  to  impeach  him. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  the  fact  as  to  whether  they 
succeeded  in  impeaching  his  testimony  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hanect  (to  the  reporter).  Bead  the  question. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  know  wnat  the  question  was,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
proper  question. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  submit  that  the  reading  of  the  question  will  show 
that  it  assumes  that  his  character  was  impeached. 

Mr.  Healt.  Witnesses  were  called  in  the  trial  of  that  case 

Mr.  Hanect.  May  I  have  the  question  read  ? 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes.     [To  the  reporter.]     Bead  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"Mr,  Healt.  And  your  character  was  impeached  and  attacked? 

"  Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Healt.  By  a  number  of  witnesses  who  were  called  by  the 
State?" 

Mr.  Hanect.  His  character  could  not  be  impeached.  It  was  only 
his  reputation  that  could  be  attempted  to  be  impeached ;  and  neither 
his  reputation  nor  his  character  was  impeached. 

Mr.  Healt.  A  number  of  witnesses  testified  in  the  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial  that  your  reputation  was  bad,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  testined  that  they  would  not  believe  me  under 
oath. 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes;  four  or  five  witnesses? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Four. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  volunteered  a  number  of  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified that  your  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  was  good,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  volunteer  them ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  you  secured  their  attendance! 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  indicate  to  the  counsel  in  the  case  whom 
they  might  secure  as  witnesses  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Gix)88.  They  asked  me,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  to  get 
them  quickly,  and  they  had  to  get  them  in  a  very  short  time,  in 
about  two  hours;  and  they  want^  to  know  who  they  were.    I  said: 
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"You  can  go  and  get  any  of  them."  I  said:  "Take  any  of  them 
that  know  me,  and  ttiey  know  my  reputation." 

Mr.  Hbalt.  And  you  had  to  give  the  counsel  the  names  of  the 
men  who  knew  you;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  they  ascertain  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  went  out  on  the  cars  and  got  them — ^two  or 
three  men  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  picked  up  any  and  every  man  whom  they  found  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  guess  pretty  near  every  one  they  found  that  knew 
me.  In  a  big  bam  like  that,  where  there  are  700  men,  you  know, 
I  might  know  you  for  two  years  and  not  know  your  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  were  700  men  employed  out  there,  you  say? 

Mr.  Gloss.  About  that,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  in  that  case  sent  two  or  three  men  out  among  those  700  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  witnesses  who  would  come  in  and  swear 
to  your  good  reputation? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  they  did  do;  but  from 
what  I  could  understand,  they  put  men  out  on  the  cars  that  were 
on  the  street. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  give  the  attorneys  the  names  of  any 
persons  who  might  be  called  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Mi:.  Healy.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  suggested  one  or  two  names,  but 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  suggest  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  in  the  court  room  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  suggest  all  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnston.  Were  those  witnesses  examined? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  many  of  them  were  examined? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  the  nimiber;  something  over  thirty. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  thirty  character  witnesses 
in  your  behalf  were  called  iA  that  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  so.    I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned? 

Mr.  Gloss.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  think  there  were  about 
thirty;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  these  four  men,  or  any  of  them,  who  testified 
as  to  your  bad  reputation,  have  any  special  feeling  against  you  that 
accounted  for  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Gloss.  One  of  them  was  the  president  of  the  local  that  I 
formerly  belonged  to.  He  had  been  opposed  to  me,  and  we  had 
been  opposed  to  each  other,  in  different  things  in  the  local  affairs. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  the  vice  president,  and  I  had  been  an  executive 
lK)ard  member. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  the  president? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Aldridge. 
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Senator  Jones.  Too  are  referring  to  a  labor  local? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  not  on  speaking  terms  for  a  long 
time.    We  did  not  even  speak. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Roy  Aldridge. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  the  same  man  White  testified  about! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Here? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  How  do  you  know  what  White  testified  about  heref 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  a  little  account  in  the  paper,  where  he  brought  in 
Mr.  Aldridge's  name,  Mr.  Pratt's  name,  and  Mr.  Seemes's  name;  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  not  here?     You  did  not  hear  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no;  I  was  not  here. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  were  the  other  three  men  who  testified  against 
you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Another  one  was  Mr.  Woodward. 

Senator  Lea.  What  were  his  initials? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  his  initials. 

Senator  Ijea.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  a  motorman  on  the  car  line  there,  too;  and  he 
belonged  to  the  same  local. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  have  anything  especially  against  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  enemies,  too.  If  you  want  to  know 
why,  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  in  the  evidence  there  in  that  trial. 

Senator  Jones.  I  simply  want  the  fact  that  there  was  enmity. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Please  give  the  other  two  names. 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  other  one  was  Northrup. 

Senator  Lea.  Northrup? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Northrup,  I  think  his  name  is.  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  himj  but  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Aldridge's,  and  was 
always  working  with  Aldridge  against  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  he  a  motorman  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  a  conductor,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  C.  F.  Northrup? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  his  name  was  C.  F.  Northrup. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  was  the  fourth  man? 

Mr.  Healy.  Bradford,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Bradford. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  he  a  street-railway  man  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  he  is  another  fnend  of  White's  and  Aldridge's. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  have  any  enmity  toward  you,  too? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Lea.  You  had  had  a  personal  difficulty  or  disagreement? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  the  local  affairs.  He  was 
financial  secretary. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  All  the  men  who  testified  against  your  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  came  from  your  former  home  at  East  St.  Louis, 
or  in  that  neighborhood,  did  they  not? 
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Mi%  Gloss.  No;  they  never  came  from  my  former  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  live  near  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Giioss.  They  lived  14  miles  away  from  my  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  were  men  who  worked  with  you  on  the  cars 
while  you  were  employed  m  southern  Illinois? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No ;  they  worked  in  East  St  Louis,  and  I  worked  out 
on  the  interurban  lines. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  all  the  meii  who  testified  in  favor  of  your  repu- 
tation for  truth  and  veracity  were  men  with  whom  you  became 
acquainted  at  the  Chicago  car  bams? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  1908,  when  you  moved  to  Chicago,  until  the 
time  of  the  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  every  one  of  them  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  Why  did  you  not  send  to  St.  Louis  for  some  of 
your  old  friends  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  did  not  have  time.  We  had  to  get  the  witnesses 
on  the  stand  from  the  time  of  11  o'clock  in  that  day  and  had  to  have 
them  there  by  1  o'clock  or  2  o'clock  that  afternoon.  There  was  only 
a  couple  of  hours'  time  that  we  had  to  get  these  witnesses  in — ^just  a 
short  space.  It  had  to  be  done  quickly.  I  could  have  sent  on  where 
1  was  bom  and  raised,  and  I  could  have  got  plenty  of  witnesses  that 
knew  me  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  had  these  several  talks  with  Mr.  Seemes,  as 
I  understood  you  this  morning,  he  gave  you  this  information  as  a 
matter  of  gossip  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Seemes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  What  information? 

Mr.  Healy.  About  White  and  the  sending  of  these  letters. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  not  a  matter  of  gossip.  It  was  what 
had  actually  happened  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Certainly ;  but  it  was  not  given  to  you  in  any  sort  of 
confidence? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  he  mentioned  something  about  not  saying  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  in  that  respect  when  he  told  you  about 
this  $150,000,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Gt  OSS.  He  said  not  to  say  asything  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  to  keep  it  iJetween  you  and  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  that  you  were  not  to  tell  it  to  any- 
body? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  did  he  just  casually  say, "  Do  not  mention  this  **? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  said  "  Do  not  mention 
this  "  or  "  Do  not  say  anything  about  it "  or  just  what  the  words 
were  that  he  used,  but  he  as  much  as  indicated  to  me  not  to  divulge 
what  he  had  told  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  went  out  the  following  October,  1910,  to 
Seemes's  home,  at  Hammond,  Ind.  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  went  to  his  home.    I  went  on  his  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  went  to  where  he  lived? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  to  where  he  lived. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Where  he  worked? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Where  he  worked. 

Mr.  Healt.  In  Hammond,  Ind.  t 

Mr.  Qloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  your  own  expense? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  asked  him  to  release  you  from  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  which  he  imposed  at  the  time  he  told  you  about  th€^  different 
things? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  asked  him  to  ccmie  in  and  tell  them  what  he  knew; 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  subpoenaed  and  I  probably  would  have 
to  tell  about  that  if  it  came  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  told  him  in  those  conversations,  did  you  not, 
that  you  would  do  your  best  to  keep  him  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  I  believe  I  told  him  I  would  not  bring  him  into 
it  if  I  could  help  it, 

Mr.  Healy.  And  at  that  time  you  were  under  indictm^it  for  per- 
jury? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  had  been  at- 
tacked by  these  witnesses  whom  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  then  about  to  appear  before  the  Bur- 
rows senatorial  committee  smd  testify? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  next  day ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  despite  all  that,  you  did  not  inform  that  com- 
mittee of  the  blackmailing  character  of  Charles  A.  White,  as  in- 
dicated to  you  in  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  Frank  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  committee,  you  say? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  suggest  anything  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  did  not  tell  Judge  Hanecy,  who  was  then 
counsel  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  had  seen  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  but  once  before  in  my  life 
until  I  saw  him  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  not  told  your  former  attorneys,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  or  Mr.  Brady? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  not  told  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  any  of  the  other  counsel  who  were  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  the  Browne  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office  in  June, 
1910,  you  were  on  friendly  terms  and  relations  with  both  of  the  Yar- 
broughs  and  White,  were  j^ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with  White — and  the  Yar- 
broug^  [a  pause]  ;  yes.    I  had  been,  before  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  with  the  Yarbroughs  as  well  as  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Those  friendly  relations  continued,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  You  visited  at  Sidney  Yarbrough's  house  in  July, 
1910,  after  you  had  testified  in  the  first  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  visited  his  house:  me  and  my  wife  went  out  to  High- 
wood.  I  said,  "  Highland  Park  "  before,  but  I  meant  to  say  "  High- 
wood."    They  are  right  together. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never,  on  any  of  those  occasions,  called  Sidney 
Yarbrough's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  at  your  house  on 
the  24th  of  May  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  call  his  attention  to  it,  but  I  asked  him  about 
what  I  saw  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  but  you  never  told  him  that  you  recalled  his 
presence  at  your  house  on  the  24th  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  never  told  him  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  you  had  called  up  Mr. 
Browne  on  the  telephone  and  suggested  his  (Yarbrough'sJ  name  as 
a  witness  who  could  give  some  substantial  information  m  tne  trial  of 
that  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  can  cover  that  easier  by  my  former  evidence.  I  never 
talked  with 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  answer  my  question,  please. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  talked  to  Sidney  Yarbrough  in  regard  to  the 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  cases  or  any  of  those  cases  after  I  was  on  the 
stand  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy  (to  the  reporter).  Read  the  question.  [To  the  witness.] 
luisten  to  the  question,  and  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Gloss,  and  we 
will  get  along  faster  and  better. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  you  had  called  up  Mr. 
Browne  on  the  telephone  and  suggested  his  (Yarbrough's)  name  as 
a  witness  who  could  give  some  substantial  information  in  the  trial 
of  that  case?  " 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  were  you  possessed  of  this  fear  that  if  you  went 
to  Mr.  Lorimer  with  that  information,  it  might  indicate  that  you 
were  a  coconspirator  with  Seemes  and  White  and  Yarbrough  in  the 
attempt  to  levy  blackmail  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  the  time  he  told  me  about  those  letters, 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  December. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Lorimer  later  onf 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  do  you  mean  by  "later  on?" 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  were  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Browne 
trial  in  June,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  discussed  my  testimony,  or  anything  else  in 
re^rd  to  the  case,  with  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  vou  not  tell  the  counsel  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  practically  promised  Seemes  that  I  would  not  bring 
his  name  into  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  induced  in  any  way  to  keep  silence  in  the 
matter  because  of  the  fear  which  you  say  existed  in  your  mind  in 
December,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 
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Mr.  Healt.  You  testified  this  morning  that  yoa  were  afraid  to 
divulge  this  information  to  Mr.  Lorimer  because  they  might  think 
you  were  trying  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  this  dishonest  money! 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  what  I  said ;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  fear  remain  with  youf 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  fear  remained  with  me,  you  might  say,  until  the 
time  I  went  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Healy.  Until  you  testified  the  first  time  in  the  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  no  fear  of  that  sort  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  now;  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  not  have  any 
feaj  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  the 
Browne  trial,  and  after  you  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Browne, 
and  after  your  talk  with  Mr.  O'Donnell,  did  you  think  that  if  you 
had  conveyed  this  information  received  by  you  from  Mr.  Seemes  you 
would  still  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Lorimer  or  some  of  those  gentlemen 
as  trying  to  aid  in  the  levying  of  blackmail  on  the  part  of  White 
against  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  a  pretty  long  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  do  you  not  understand  itf 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  do  not  just  understand  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  1  ever  thought  of  that.  T  could 
not  say  that  I  just  ever  thought  of  that;  but  I  would  not  think  they 
would  regard  me — after  my  ^ing  a  witness  for  Mr.  Browne,  I  should 
not  think  they  would  regard  me  as  being  around  trying  to  black- 
mail them. 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  so  you  did  not  have  any  fear,  after  that  time, 
as  a  matter  of  fact;  did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  say  that  I  did  not  have  any  fear,  but  I  say 
I  would  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  known  Frank  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  have  known  him  a  good,  long  time.  I  have 
known  him  ten  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  Ten  years? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  always  regarded  him  as  an  honest 
man;  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  your  friend?    He  visits  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  my  friend  now.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  feels  toward  me.  I  have  no  hard  feelings  whatever 
toward  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  has  been  nothing  on  his 
part  which  indicates  that  the  old  friendship  has  been  disrupted  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes;  there  has, 

Mr.  Healy.  What? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  we  were  talking  at  the  table  of  my  house  at  that 
time,  when  I  told  him  that  he  knew  White  had  told  lies  in  that 
story  he  got  a  little  mad. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Do  you  think  that  affected  in  any  way  the  friendship 
between  you  and  mm? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  what  his  feelings  are.  Tt  did  not  affect 
the  feeling  between  myself  and  him,  but  what  his  feelings  are  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  still  regard  him  as  an  honest  man,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  always  did  regard  him  that  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  knew  Frank  Seemes  to  do  anything  that 
was  dishonest  or  corrupt? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  <fid. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  dishonorable? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  visit  you  after  the  conversation  to  which 
you  have  just  referred? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  never  did  come  to  my  house  after  that. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  came  to  you  after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  after  that 

Senator  Jones.  Is  he  the  man  whose  overcoat  is  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  leave  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  there  then. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  there  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    I  went  down  town  with  him  that  day. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  never  been  back  since? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Once. 

Senator  Jones.  Just  once? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  at  Hammond,  Ind. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  when  you  went  out  with  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  went  out  there  and  was  on  the  car  with  him; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  At  any  time  on  that  day  did  he  refer  to  this  talk 
that  you  had  had  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  referred  to  what  he  had  told  me  about  this  letter, 
you  know. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean  did  he  refer  to  your  talk  that  he  got 
offended  at? 

Mr.  Globs.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  did  not,  either? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  has  been  to  your  place  since? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  never  has  been  there  smce. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  has  called  for  his  overcoat? 

ifr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.    If  I  did,  I  would  send  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  kind  of  an  overcoat  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  a  fur  overcoat 
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Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  cot  pretty  well  worked  up  that  dayf 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  got  a  little  an^,  though  he  did  not  say  very 
much ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  like  it  because  I  said  what  I  did  about 
his  knowing  that  White  had  lied. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  He  got  rather  warmed  up  over  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  he  got  angry  about  it 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  warm  that  perhaps  he  did  not  need  the  over- 
coat? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Wdl,  he  was 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Unless  there  was  some  cold  weather  since. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  will  teU  you  how  I  got  the  overcoat,  if  you  want  to 
know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Gloss.  All  right 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  have  answered  Mr.  Healy  that  you  re- 
garded him  as  an  honorable  man? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  always  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  anything  dishonest  about  him, 
I  do  not  know  anything  whatever  against  his  character. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  he  was  talking;  to  you  concerning  White, 
did  he  indicate  to  you  that  he  was  imj^icated  with  White  in  tJiis 
matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  mentioned  White's  name  always — ^White. 

Senator  Kenyon.  White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  understand  that  he  (Seemes)  had 
anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir.  I  did  not  understand  from  his  conversation 
that  he  was  implicated  with  White. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  that  he  was  to  get  any  of  the  money? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  money,  vou  know ;  but 
he  made  the  remark  afterwards  that  they  would  all  take  a  trip. 
Whether  he  meant  himself,  or  who  he  meant,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  think  he  meant  himself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  Whom  did  he  mean  by  "  they  "  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  speak  of  "  their  "  getting  the  money! 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  mean  himself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  helped  White 
fix  up  the  blackmailing  scheme? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  think  he  was  in  that  conspiracy,  if 
a  conspiracy  existed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  think  so:  no^  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  thmk  he  knew  all  about  itf 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  kept  it  to  himself,  except  what  he  told 
you? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  guess  he  did.  He  told  me.  He  might  have  told  other 
people,  for  all  I  know. 

Senator  Jones.  When  he  said'  "  they "  would  take  a  trip,  you 
thought  he  meant  himself  and  White;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  it  that  way,  but  I  would  not  sav. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  that  at  the  time,  did  you  notf 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  thought  he  meant  himself  and  White  and  Otis,  by 
him  and  White  and  Otis  being  in  the  room  and  discussing  the  mat- 
ter. I  asked  him  if  there  was  anyone  else  that  heard  it,  and  he  told 
me  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  So  you  thought,  at  the  time  of  this  talk,  that  he 
was  going  to  get  soomethin^  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  Oh,  no ;  he  did  not  say  anything  about  getting  some* 
thing  out  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not 
think  so? 

Mr?  Gloss.  That  he  was  going  to  get  something  out  of  it? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  did  not  think  he  was  going  to  get  somethiivg  out 
of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  he  was  going  to  get  a  trip,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  there  might  be  a  trip ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  he  meant  for  himself,  did  you  not, 
along  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  what  you 
thought  at  the  time.    Did  you  not  think  he  included  himself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  hare  been  himself  or  the  Yarbroughs. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not  think  he  was  including  himself  when 
be  nuide  that  remark? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  naturally  would  seem  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  thought ;  and  I  thought  you  would 
answer  ^yes''  without  any  hesitation.  Did  you  not  think  he  was 
including  himself? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  might  have  been,  and  he  might  not  have  been. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  it;  but  what  did  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  thought  that ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought  he  might  or  you  thought  he  might 
not?    You  are  not  clear  about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  he  might.    I  would  not  be  clear  about  it;  no. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  Evidently  not.  But  the  Senator  asked  you 
what  you  thought.    Did  he  include  himself,  or  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  thought  he  was  including  the  Yarbroughs  and  him- 
self; yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  a  trip  on  money  secured  by  blackmailing? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  blackmail  or  not.  Tne 
way  I  looked  at  it 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  think  it  was  all  right,  did  you — 
what  you  have  described. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  not  just  exactly  all  right;  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  money  was  to  be  secured  in  that  way,  and 
he  wfts  to  have  a  trip  out  of  it? 
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Mr.  GiiOes.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not 

Senator  Kenton.  If  that  is  so,^do  you  still  think  he  is  an  honor- 
able man? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  Mr.  Seemes  is  an  honorable  man ;  yes,  ^. 

Senator  Kenton.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  would  have  a 
trip  out  of  money  that  White  would  secure  tn  that  way? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  would  not  be  him  securing  the  money ;  it  would  be 
White. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  White  secured  the  money  and  he  profited  by 
it  in  taking  a  trip,  your  idea  is  that  that  was  all  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Prooably  he  was  looking  to  get  his  money  out  of  what 
White  owed  him.  He  might  have  had  that  in  view,  too.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  had  in  view.    White  owed  him  money. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  did  White  owe  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  told  me  it  was  something  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  dollars.  ^ 

Senator  Kenton.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.    He  told  me  that  later  on. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  not  describe  how  much  of  a  trip  this  was 
going  to  be — down  to  Cuba  and  up  to  New  York,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  he  never  described  any  trip  at  all.  He  never  told 
me  where  it  was  to  be. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  Did  you  think  it  was  to  be  a  trip  to  Highland 
Park? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  where  it  was  to  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  not  talk  to  you  in  a  boastful  way,  as  if 
they  were  goine  to  have  a  big  trip? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not  boast  of  it. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  He  did  not  boast  of  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  it  was  no  boast. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  not  condemn  this  piece  of  business  on 
White's  part? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not  condemn  it 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  not  say  it  was  an  outrageous  thing  for 
White  to  do? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  not  tell  him  it  was? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  that  they  all  ought  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No ;  I  never  said  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  right,  did  he? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  thought  so  or  not.  He  did 
not  condemn  it;  and  I  know  when  I  mentioned  it  to  him  there  ?n  my 
house  that  he  knew  that  White  had  told  these  lies;  he  got  angry 
about  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  claimed  he  was  not  telling  lies? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  expose  it,  he  said, 
for  the  State. 

Senator  KIenton.  To  expose  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.   The  stuff  had  all  come  out,  you  know. 

Senator  Kbnton.  He  claimed,  then,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
expose  it? 

Mr.  GiiOSS.  He  claimed  that  that  story  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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Senator  Kenton.  And  that  story  he  never  told,  did  he,  except  to 
you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Who? 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Seemes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  talking  about  the  story  that  was  published  in  the 
papers. 

Senator  Kenton.  Oh,  I  am  talking  about  the  other  story — ^the 
one  that  Seemes  told  you. 

Mr.  Gloss.  You  see,  I  am  talking  about  the  story  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  paper. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  White  confession? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  White  confession ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Seemes  told 
you  that  White  or  "they"  were  going  to  get  $150,000  out  of  Mr. 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  that  they  were  ^ing  to  try  to. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  been  talking  all  this  time  about  the  so- 
called  White  confession,  or  about  this  story  that  I  am  now  asking 
you  about? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  White  confession. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  then ;  we  misun- 
derstood each  other :  Did  Mr.  Seemes  give  vou  to  understand  that  he 
was  to  have  any  part  of  the  $150,000  that  "  they  "  were  to  secure,  or 
that  White  was  to  secure,  from  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  what  he  was  to  get  the  trip  out  of, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  what  he  was  to  get  the  trip  out  of. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  that  is  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 
ThatisalL 

Mr.  Healt.  When  did  Mr.  Seemes  tell  you  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  ffood  thing  to  expose  this  alleged  corruption? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  "  expose." 

Mr.  Healt.  What  did  he  say  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  mentioned  to  nim  that  he  knew  that  White's  story 
in  the  paper  was  not  true,  or  that  story  was  not  true ;  and  he  did  not 
answer  me  for  a  long  time.  He  did  not  answer  me  on  that.  He  did 
not  say  anything,  and  I  put  it  at  him  two  or  three  times,  that  he 
knew  it  Finally  he  said  yes ;  he  knew  it  was  not  true.  That  was  in 
the  presence  of  my  wife. 

Mr.  Healt.  Wliat  did  he  say  about  exposing  the  alleged  corrup- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  say  he  said  "ex- 
posing." 

Mr.  Healt.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  the  story  probably  would  stop  things  in  the 
State;  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State. 

Senator  I^.  Do  you  mean  that  the  story  that  was  a  lie,  and  that 
he  admitted  was  a  lie,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  mean  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  mean  that  he  said  that  the  story  would  be  a  good 
thing.    Yes;  he  did  say  that 

Senator  Lea.  But  he  first  admitted  to  you  that  it  was  a  lie? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  say  it  was  all  a  lie;  but  I  told  him  that  he 
knew  there  were  things  in  that  story  that  were  not  true. 

Senator  Lea.  Oh ! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Do  you  see — and  he  admitted  that  he  knew  it. 

Senator  Lea.  He  only  admitted  that  a  part  of  it  was  false,  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  part  that  I  knew,  what  he  had  told  me.  That  is 
all  I  knew.  As  to  the  other  part,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true 
or  not. 

Senator  Lea.  What  part  of  it  did  he  say  would  do  good  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  mention  any  part  of  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  regard  those  two  statements  as  consistent? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Senator  Lea.  He  made  one  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  large  part 
of  the  story  was  a  lie,  and  another  statement  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  do  the  State  good  to  publish  it,  you  say.  Do  you  think  both 
of  those  statements  could  have  be^i  true? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  do  not  think — I  could  not  say  about  whether — 
I  do  not  understand  that  just  right.    I  would  like  to,  but 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Seemes  said  that 
White's  story,  as  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  false.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  tell  me;  he  acknowledged  it  after  I  drew  it 
out  of  him,  that  he  knew  it. 

Senator  Lea.  That  he  knew  it  was  false? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  he  also  told  you  it  would  do  the  State  of  Uli- 
i\i  'P  good  to  have  the  White  story  published?' 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  thought  so. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  vou  believe  both  of  those  statements? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Did  I  believe  them  both? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Lea.  Which*  did  you  believe? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  one  that  I  believed  was  when  he  told  me  that  he 
knew  that  part  of  the  story  was  not  true.  I  knew  that  from  what 
he  had  told  me  before. 

Senator  Lea.  He  did  not  make  any  statement  to  you  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  do  the  State  good  to  have  the  White  confession  pub- 
lished, did  he? 

Mr.  Gloss.  What  story? 

Senator  Lea.  Head  the  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  White  confession?  The  story?  He  said  he  believed 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State,  or  something  in  substance  to 
that  effect,  about  having  that  story  publi^ed.  It  already  had  been 
published. 

Senator  Lea.  What  reasons  did  he  give  for  thinking  it  would  do 
the  State  good? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  give  any  reasons. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  have  this  particular  talk  with  Mr. 
Seemes  about  which  Senator  Lea  has  just  been  intarogating  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Just  now? 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  now. 
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Mr.  Oloss.  That  was  at  home;  at  my  table. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  just  after  the  story  had  been  published  in  the 
paper  and  about  the  time  of  the  grand-jury  investigation.  Alone  in 
there  some  time,  at  that  time,  he  told  me  about  White  owing  him 
money. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1910;  is  that  right? 
It  was  published  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910,  Mr.  Gloss. 

Mr.  <jfix)ss.  I  should  judee  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  was  Portly  after  the  publication  that  you  had 
this  talk  with  Mr.  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  just  shortly  after  or  not. 
That  would  be  putting  it  too  close. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  before  you  had  testified  or  before  you  had 
communicated  with  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Some  considerable  time  before? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  before  they  began  the  first  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Gloss,  what  particular  part  of  the 
White  story  did  you  know  to  be  untrue? 

Mr.  Gl«ss.  I  did  not  know  that  the  story  was  untrue;  only  what 
Seemes  had  told  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  portion  of  the  story  did  you  then  know  to  be 
untrue,  from  what  Seemes  had  told  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  in  regard  to  that  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  in  regard 
to  the  $75,000. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  is  the  only  portion  about  which  j^u  then 
had  any  personal  information;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  now  what  other  information  I  had. 
If  I  could  see  that  publication  again,  I  could  pick  it  out;  but  I  do 
not  remember  just  tne  things.  To  tell  you  the  truth  about  it,  I  do 
not  remember  all  that  was  in  his  confession.  I  do  not  remember 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  do  not  remember  very  much  about  what  you 
and  Mr.  Seemes  saia  on  that  occasion,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  remember  some  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Do  you  remember  that  jou  had  a  controversy  with 
him  and  you  drew  his  attention  especially  to  certain  parts  of  the 
story  and  after  you  had  done  that  repeatedly  he  admitted  that  those 
parts  were  untrue? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  what  parts  of  the  story  did  you  draw  his  attention? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  I  drew  his  attention  particularly  to 
any  parts  of  the  story ;  but  I  told  him  that  he  knew  there  were  parts 
of  the  story  that  were  not  true. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  him  what  parts  were  untrue? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know;  I  might  have.  I  would  not  say  I  did 
or  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  What  parts  did  you  then  know  to  be  untrue? 

M>.  Gloss.  I  do  not  xememW  all  of  the  confession.  I  do  not 
remember. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  not  tell  Senator  Lea,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  you  knew  at  that  time  that  certain  parts  of  the  White  story 
were  imtrue? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  knew  from  what  Seemes  had  told  me.  I  did  not 
know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  Seemes  had  not  told  you  anything  prior  to  that  time 
which  affected  in  any  way  the  truth  of  the  White  story  as  pub- 
lished, had  he? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  yes;  what  he  had  told  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  What? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  Browne  and  to  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you,  at  the  time  he  wrote  those  letters, 
that  those  letters  did  not  contain  the  truth? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  never  told  me  what  was  in  those  letters. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  did  not  know? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  to-day. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  those  letters  were  true 
or  false? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  Which  letters? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  White  letters. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Whether  they  were  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  what  Seemes  told  me,  they  were  written  to  get 
the  money  out  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  Mr.  Seemes,  in  any  of  these  conversations, 
tell  you  anything  which  indicated  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  part 
of  the  White  story  as  published? 

Mr.  Gloss  (after  a  pause).  I  do  not  like  to  delay,  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  exactly.  • 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all  right.  I  want  you  to  understand  every 
question  before  you  answer  it. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  talked  to  him  after  it  was  published,  only  the 
one  time,  to  my  best  recollection,  and  that  was  when  he  came  from 
Hammond  in  there  to  see  me  about  getting  the  money  out  of  White, 
and  that  conversation  came  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  of  the  conversations  which  you  had  with  Mr. 
Seemes  at  any  time,  did  he  indicate  to  you  how  or  in  what  manner 
tiiey  were  going  to  levy  the  payment  of  this  $150,000,  or  the  com- 
promise amoimt  of  $75,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  just  tell  me  how  they  were  going  to  cet  it, 
but  he  as  much  as  indicated  that,  through  these  letters  that  White 
had  written  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  Mr.  Lorimer  would  Imow  what  White 
was  after,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  they  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  understood  that  those  letters,  in  effect,  were  a 
demand  on  Mr.  Lorimer  to  pay  this  money? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  a  demand  or  not. 

Mr.  Hjlaly.  Did  you  not  so  understand,  from  what  Mr.  Seemes 
said 


Mr.  Gloss.  From  what  he  said  to  me- 


Mr.  Healy.  Wait  a  minute;  you  can  not  tell  what  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  until  I  finish  my  question.    Did  you  so  understand  from 
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what  Mr.  Seemes  told  vou  at  these  different  conversations  which  you 
say  you  had  with  him  i 

Mr.  Gtx)68.  I  understood  it  from  the  time  he  told  me  when  he  wrote 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  that  it  was  as  much  as  a  demand. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  money? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  wrote  in  the  letter  that 
it  was  a  demand. 

Mr.  Healt.  No. 

Mr.  Gloss.  But  he  told  me  that  Mr.  White  had  written  the  letter 
so  that  they  would  not  have  anything  on  him — so  White  had  told 
him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  on  what  White  based  that  demand? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  tell  me  what  was  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  White  was  charging  Lorimer 
with  having  done  or  having  failed  to  do? 

Mr.  Giioss.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  White  had  insisted  or  was  claiming 
that  his  legislative  vote  in  the  senatorial  matter  had  been  corrupted  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  did  not  know  the  basis  of  this  blackmailing 
demand? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  legislature  or  in  connection  with  anything  else? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  connection  with. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  absolutely  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  about  the  thousand  dol- 
lars, you  know,  that  he  claimed  he  got.  I  never  knew  anything 
about  that  until  I  saw  the  publication  in  the  paper.  He  never  tola 
me  anything  in  regard  to  the  thousand  dollars — Mr.  Seemes  did  not. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  had  no  idea  what  was  the  basis  of  this  de- 
mand on  Mr.  Lorimer  for  $160,000? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  for;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  you  had  been  indicted,  and  after  your  reputation 
had  been  attacked  in  the  way  you  have  indicated,  you  were  naturally 
very  indignant,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  a  ffood  deal  of  feeling  in  the  matter  after 
you  had  been  indicted  in  me  criminal  court  and  after  this  attack 
upon  your  reputation  in  that  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  naturally ;  anyone  would  have  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  But  I  never  held  any  ill  feeling.  I  will  say  that  hon- 
estly. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Right  at  that  time,  yes,  I  did,  just  a  little;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  indignant,  to  say  the  least? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  knew  at  that  time  that  if  Frank  Seemes 
would  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  White  transaction,  it  would  indi- 
cate in  no  small  way  the  blackmailing  character  of  White,  did  you 
not! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  yee;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  jou  knew  that  if  he  had  been  called  as  a  witness 
before  the  last  senatorial  committee,  and  had  told  the  truth,  that  in 
a  way  would  have  justified  your  position  as  a  witness  in  the  trial 
of  the  Browne  case,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  have  had  anything  to 
do  in  connection  with  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  think  that  that  would  corroborate,  in  a 
way^  the  testimony  which  you  gave — at  least  from  the  public  point 
of  view ! 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  You  know,  I  never  testified  in  regard  to  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  appreciate  that ;  but  did  you  not  think  that  if  Mr. 
Seemes  had  been  called  as  a  witness,  and  had  testified  to  these  various 
conversations  which  he  claimed  to  have  had  with  White,  that  testi- 
mony would  have  tended  to  prove  that  White  had  blackmailed 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  tell  you  the  truth  about  it,  I  intended  to  call  Mr. 
Seemes  as  a  witness  in  my  case  if  they  had  ever  tried  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  In  the  summer  of  1910  and  the  fall  of  1910, 
Mr.  Seemes  was  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  was  there  in  that  fall ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  practically  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  just  across  the  Indiana  line? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  pretty  far  out,  out  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  only  40  or  60  minutes'  ride  on  the  steam  cars, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  was  out  that  way  on  the  steam  cars.  I  never 
was  out  there  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  on  the  electric  cars. 
That  was  the  time  I  went  out  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  go  out? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  it  took  me  something  over  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Healy,  About  two  or  three  hours  for  the  round  trip? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Three  hours,  if  not  more,  probably ;  from  where  I  live, 
more  than  three  hours. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  you  not  suggest  Mr.  Seemes  as  a  witness  to 
Judge  Hanecy,  who  represented  Senator  Lorimer  in  that  investiga- 
tion, or  to  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  was  your  attorney  in  the  indictment 
then  pending  against  you  in  the  criminal  court? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Hanecy  never  spoke  a  word  to  me  in  regard  to 
my  testimony  in  that  case,  whatever. 

*Mr.  Healy.  Read  the  question  to  the  witness. 

(The  report<»r  read  the  pending  Question.) 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  want  to  get  nim  mixed  up  in  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  want  to  get  whom  mixed  up — Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Seemes,  because  I  told  him  the  night  before  that  I 
would  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  think  you  were  justified  in  calling  your 
friend  when  you  were  so  seriously  mixed  up  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  did  consider  myself  very  seriously  mixed  up 
in  the  matter,  to  be  honest  about  it. 

Mr.  Haley.  You  were  indicted  for  periury? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  but  I  never  was  afraid  of  it 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  And  perjury,  if  a  conviction  was  obtained,  carried 
with  it  a  penitentiary  sentence,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Olo08.  I  think  I  could  have  substantiated  that  I  never  com- 
mitted any  periury. 

Mr.  Healt.  lou  did  not  regard  that  as  a  serious  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Gloas.  Why,  it  did  not  worry  me  (me  bit.  It  worried  my  wife 
a  little  bit,  but  I  alwavs  considerea  one  thing — ^whenever  you  tell  the 
truth  the  right  will  always  show  up. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  When  did  you  first  nx  in  your  mind  the  anniversary 
of  your  boy's  birth,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  corroborate 
the  presence  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  in  your  home  on  the  Slth  of  May, 
1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  wife  called  my  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  give  the  date. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  when? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Lee  CFNeil  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  second  one. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  And  you  had  never  had  your  attention  called  to  the 
matter  until  she  spoke  about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  She  told  me  the  circumstances,  and  I  remembered  it 
well  after  she  told  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  testified  in  the  second 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  before  I  testified 
or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  it  was  after  you  testified  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  best  recollection  is  that  it  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  you  testified  in  the  first  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  trial  and  then  you  were  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
second  trial,  and  you  went  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  court  adjourned  before  your  testimony  was  concluded;  and  that 
night,  when  vou  went  home,  is  the  first  time  you  associated  the  aimi- 
ver?ary  of  the  birth  of  your  boy  George  with  the  visit  of  Sidney 
Yarbrbuffh  to  your  house  in  May,  1909?"^ 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  mv  testimony  was  over. 
Whether  I  was  on  the  stand  that  evening  before  I  went  home  or  not. 
I  would  not  say.  My  best  recollection  is  that  they  had  me  retained 
there,  but  I  had  gotten  through  with  my  testimony  that  afternoon. 
I  may  be  mistaken.  That  is  my  best  recollection — that  I  was  on  the 
stand  after  that. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  fix  the  date  of  Sidney 
Yarf)rough's  visit  to  your  house  in  May,  1909,  before  your  wife  called 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  was  at  or  about  the  time  of  your 
boy ^  birthday? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  here  this  morning,  not  alone  that 
would  fix  the  date  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  So  that  the  date  of  Mr.  Yarbrough's  visit  to  your  home 
was  fixed  independently  of  your  boy's  birthday  originally? 

Mr.  Gtxjss.   les;  but  that  made  it  stronger  with  mo,  certainly. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  How  did  you  fix  it  prior  to  the  time  your  wi^  sug- 
gested to  you  that  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  there  at  or  about  the  time  of 
ttie  birthday  of  your  boy  George? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  with  him  on  State  Street  the  Sunday  before  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  elected. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  did  the  fact  that  you  were  with  him  on  State 
Street  help  you  a  year  later,  or  a  little  over  a  vear  later,  to  fix  the 
exact  date  of  your  State  Street  visit  or  meeting? 

Mr.  Gloss,  in  our  conversation  on  State  Street  he  brought  up  Mr. 
Lorimer's  name. 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  And,  naturally,  by  knowing  Mr.  White,  and  knowing 
he  was  a  Democrat,  when  the  announcement  came  out  that  Mr.  Lon- 
mer  was  elected,  naturally,  knowing  him  and  knowing  he  was  elected, 
I  looked  to  see  whether  Mr.  WTiite  had  voted  for  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  not  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  been  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  of  Chicago  prior  to  Sunday,  the  23d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  nave  been ;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  see- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  at  that  time  fixed  in  your  mind  the  fact  that 
the  State  Street  meeting  with  Mr.  White  was  on  some  Sunday  prior 
to  Mr.  Lorimer's  election? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  on  some  Sunday.    On  the  Sunday  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  Definitely? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  it  was  that 
particular  Sundav  next  after  the  meeting?    When,  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  I  comd  answer  that.  There  is  a 
long  lapse  in  there.  The  first  time  it  came  into  my  mind  was  this: 
WTien  I  read  that  about  Mr.  Lorimer  being  elected  in  the  paper,  it 
came  to  my  mind  about  being  with  White  on  Sunday  before,  nat- 
urally having  been  just  a  few  days;  and  that  never  did  leave  my 
mind.  It  stayed  there,  because  it  was  just  a  few  days  before  and  the 
night  before  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  just  leaving  my  house.  It  would  be 
pretty  nearly  imp)ossible  tor  me  to  forget  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  remembered  that  when  the  White  story 
was  published,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  soon  as  you  read  the  White  story  on  the*  30th  of 
April,  1910,  you  remembered  this  State  Street  conversation  with 
White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  fact  that  that  was  two  or  three  days  before 
Mr.  Lorimer's  election? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  a  position,  without  referring  to  a  calendar 
at  that  time,  to  point  out  in  your  own  mind  the  precise  date  of 
that  State  Street  conversation? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  know  the  date  exactly,  but  I  knew  the  days. 
I  did  not  know  the  dates  exactly.  I  knew  the  days,  because  that 
was  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gloss,  did  you  not  fix  the 
date  of  that  conversation  after  you  visited  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office  in 
June,  1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  am  pretty  positive  that  I  had  known  that 
date  before. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  did  you  not,  after  your  visit  to  Mr.  ODonnell's 
office,  and  after  you  and  he  had  fixed  the  date  as  May  23,  1909,  jot 
down  in  a  memorandum  book  which  you  carried  at  that  time  an 
entry  or  entries  indicating  the  date  of  the  conversation  with  White 
on  State  Street? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  would  be  a  misleading  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  myself  never  discussed  that  day  at 
aD.    We  never  did.    I  dictated  my  statement  to  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  this :  That  when  you  went  to  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  office  in  June,  1910,  or  after  you  left  his  office  at  that  time,  }rou 
wrote  down  in  a  little  memorandum  book  which  you  had,  and  which 
you  produced  in  the  Browne  trial,  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  you  had 
talked  with  White  on  State  Street  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lorimer's 
election  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  do  you  recall  that  at  the  time  you  made  the  entry 
in  that  book  you  then  did  not  know  the  date  of  that  meeting  with 
White  on  State  Street? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  ves;  I  did.    I  knew  the  date  then. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  on  the  second  Browne  trial  that 
you  did  not  know  that  date? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  say  that  I  just  did  not  know  the  date.  I  said 
that  I  hr.d  consulted  a  calendar. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  consult  that  calendar  after  you  went  to 
Mr.  O'DonnelPs  office? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Did  I  not  tell  you  just  a  few  minutes  ago  it  was  fixed  in 
my  mind 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  answer  my  question,  plea^.  I  will  ask  the  ste- 
nographer to  read  it. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  after  that  or  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  consult  the  calendar 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  that  date  after  the  first  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  when  I  put  that  in  the  book.  I  had  a 
little  note  in  my  book  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  that  you  did  not  know  the  date  of  that  meeting  with  White  on 
State  Street  until  after  the  first  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Gix)S8.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  be  positive  whether  I  did 
or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  no  recollection  about  what  you  testified  to 
on  the  second  Browne  trial  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  my  testimony  yet. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  what  jou  testified  about? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  remember  mostly  all  I  testified  about ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Gloss,  to  the  steno- 
graphic record  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial.  I  am  reading 
from  page  827. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  will  be  quite  voluminous,  because 
it  is-spread  over  a  large  number  of  pages,  but  I  think  it  is  important. 

I  want  to  read  the  previous  stenographic  record  at  some  consider- 
able length,  Mr.  Gloss,  and  I  wish  you  would  pay  close  attention  to 
it,  and  if  your  recollection  does  not  agree  with  the  record  as  here  read 
11946**— VOL  7—12—15 
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in  reference  to  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  returned  bv  you 
I  wish  you  would  interrupt  me  and  tell  me  what  is  the  fact  witn  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  question  or  answer  with  respect  to  which  there 
may  be  any  dispute  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  sooner  have  you  read  it  all  the  way  through, 
first 

Mr.  Healy.  All  right.    You  have  the  reference,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  these  questions  asked  and  these  answers  re- 
turned in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  in  the  month  of  August, 
1910: 

"Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  Sidnev  Yarbrough  about  the  fact 
that  he  stayed  at  your  home  that  night  \ — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Never  mentioned  it  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  you  said  to  Sidney  Yarbrough  that  you  saw  in^  the 
paper  that  he  was  to  be  a  witness,  was  that  true,  had  you  seen  it  in 
the  paper? — A.  I  had  seen  it  in  the  paper;  yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Had  you  seen  it  in  the  paper  as  to  what  night  White  had 
testified  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  was  with  him  at  Springfield? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

'^Q.  WTiat  is  that?— A.  I  don't  think  I  had. 

"  Q.  You  don't  think  you  had  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  have  read  in  the  paper,  however,  that  White  claimed  or 
had  testified  or  would  testify  that  on  two  nights  before  the  election 
of  Lorimer  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  came  into  his  room  and  Sidney  and 
Otil  Yarbrough  were  there  that  night." 

Do  you  want  these  objections  read  in.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No. 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing  reading) : 

"  A.  I  don't  know  as  it  said  two  nights  before. 

"Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  never  read  where  it  said  two  nights 
before. 

"  0.  Well,  whether  it  said  two  nights  or  not,  it  referred  to  the 
occasion  of  them  being  in  his  room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that. 

"  Q.  Now,  the  time  that  you  say  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Sidney  Yarbrough  on  the  Metropolitan  Railroad,  Elevated  Rail- 
road, did  you  then  know  what  night  he  had  said  that  Browne  was 
in  his  room — ^A.  Did  I  know  what  night  he  had  said  so? 

"Q.  Yes. — A.  I  didn't  know  what  night  he  had  said;  no,  sir; 
only  what  I  had  read  in  the  paper. 

"  Q.  Well,  had  you  read  that  in  the  paper? — A.  Of  what  night  he 
had  said? 

"Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Not  the  dates;  no,  sir;  and  not  about  two  nights 
'  before. 

"  Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  paper  did  say  about  it? — ^A.  Not 
exactly;  no. 

"  Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the- 


Mr.  Hanecy.  My  copy  reads:  "Well,  do  you  remember- 


Mr.  Healy.  My  transcript  here  does  not  read  that  way.    It  reads : 
"  Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  paper  said  that  the  time  that 
Browne  came  into  White's  room,  it  was  a  week  before  the  election 
of  Lorimer  or  not? — A.  No;  it  did  not  say  a  week." 
Mr.  Hanecy.  My  copy  reads:  "  I  did  not  say  a  week," 
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Mr.  Healy.  It  reads  here : 

"A.  No ;  it  did  not  say  a  week." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  my  copy  it  says :  "  I  did  not  say  a  week." 

Mr.  Healy.  This  evidently  is  responsive  to  the  question,  however, 
which  is  with  reference  to  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  be  a  stenographer's  or  a  typewriter's  error. 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing  reading) : 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  How  do  you  know  that  Lorimer  was  elected  on 
May  26?" 

"A.  Because  I  looked  up  the  dates. 

"Q.  When?— A.  Since  the  last  trial. 

"Q.  Why  did  you  look  them  up?— A.  Because  I  wanted  to  be 
clear. 

"  Q.  You  did  not  look  them  up  before  the  last  trial? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  testified  at  the  last  trial?— A.  Yes,  sir." 

Do  you  remember  that  testimony  given  bjj  you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  that  that  is  exactly  the  way  it  was. 
I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  you  there  testify  that  you  did  not  know  the 
date  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  until  you  had  looked  it  up  after 
the  first  trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  best  recollection  is  now  that  I  had  looked  the  date 
up  before  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  think  your  recollection  is  better  now 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  looked  it  up  before  that,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  read  the  next  question,  right  after 
that,  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.     (Reading) : 

"  Q.  You  testified  at  the  last  trial  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  Sidney  Yarborough — when  you  had  the  conversation 
on  the  Metropolitan  L  which  you  say  Sidney  Yarborough  said  it 
was  a  damned  lie — the  matter  of  his  having  stayed  at  home — at 
your  home,  was  discussed  between  you,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  At  that  time  did  you  remember  that  just  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Lorimer  that  Sidney  Yarborough  had  been  at  your  home  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remembered  it." 

Is  that  what  you  wanted.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  Then  he  goes  right 
on  to  say  substantially  what  he  has  said  here : 

"Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Yarborough  about  that? — A.  No, 
sir. 

"  Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  I  did  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  into 
the  business  at  that  time." 

Mr.  IfeALY.  Yes. 

Do  you  remember  that  testimony,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  that  you  there  testified  that  vou 
had  not  looked  up  the  date  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  until  aiter 
the  first  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  have  remembered  at  that  time,  but  my 
memory  now  tells  me  that  I  believed  I  did. 

Mr.  ILbaly.  You  think  your  memory  is  better  now  than  it  was 
then,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  as  good. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  In  that  respect? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sometimes  a  man  is  not  a  judjge  of  his  own  memory. 

Mr.  BfeALY.  Do  you  think  your  memory  is  as  ^ood  as  it  was  then 
in  August,  1910,  something  over  a  year  ago,  with  reference  to  an 
event  which  had  transpired  in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  guess  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  good ;  but  does  my  testi- 
mony say  there  that  I  remembered  it  before  ?  That  that  conversation 
was  before  the  first  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  that  I  had  there  with 
Yarbrough  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

And  your  answer  there  is  that  you  remembered  that  Yarbrough 
had  been  at  your  home. 

What  I  am  directing  your  attention  to,  however,  is  whether  you 
remember  the  time  when  Yarbrough  was  at  your  home? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  remember  the  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  remember  that  now  ? 

Mr.  CiLoss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  it  when  you  testified  in  the  second 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  remembered  it  at  the  time  I  testified  in  the  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  trial,  and  I  remembered  it  when  I  read  that  in  the 
paper,  too. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  think  your  recollection  is  better  now  than 
it  was  then  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Reading  from  page  836,  following 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  going  to  read  from  page  920  of  my  copy  of 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  now.    I  can  only  read  from  one  page  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know,  but  that  is  ahead  of  the  one  you  are  going  to 
read  from,  and  that  explains 

Mr.  Healy.  If  there  is  any  explanation  to  be  made,  you  may 
make  it.  Judge.  I  am  trying  to  cover  everything.  If  I  do  not,  I 
am  sureyou  will  make  the  necessary  explanation. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  abiding  confidence  in  your  ability  in  that  di- 
rection. Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ability.  It  is  a  question  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  found  the  place? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  it  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Referring  to  the  visit  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  to  your 
home  in  May,  1909,  were  you  asked  these  questions  and  did  you  re- 
turn these  answers? 

"  Q.  Yes. — A.  He  went  to  my  house  with  me. 

"Q.  And  left  the  evening  of  the  24th? — A.  No,  sir;  he  left  my 
house  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 

"Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  date? — A.  Because  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory. 

"  Q.  How  ? — A.  By  looking  the  dates  up. 

"Q.  What  did  you  look  up?'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  my  transcript  here  it  reads:  "When  did  you  look 
them  up?** 
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Mr.  Healt.  That  probably  is  correct  "When  did  you  look 
tliem  upf 

Mr.  Hanbot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hbaly  (continiiing  reading^ : 

"A.  Knowing  that  I  hSd  to ^' 

Mr.  Haneoy  (reading).  "Knowing  that  I  had  met  Sidney,"  and 
Mr.  Wayman  interrupts  and  says,  "  No." 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  interrupted  answer  this  transcript  reads: 

" Q-  No;  what  did  you  look  up?— A  What  did  I  look  up«  " 

Mr.  Haneoy.  My  transcript  here  reads :  "  When  did  you  look  them 
up  ?  "    Just  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  makes  no  difference.  You  may  accept  either  ver- 
sion, Mr.  Gloss.     [Continuing  reading:! 

"Yes. 

"A.  I  looked  up  what  date  Sunday  came  on — of  the  day  of  the 
month  that  Sunday  came  on  before  Senator  Lorimer's  election. 

"  Q.  When  did  you  look  that  up  ? — ^A.  Since  the  >last  trial  of 
Browne." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  My  tnmsciipt  here  says :  "  Of  Browne's." 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  "of  Browne,"  here.    [Continuing  reading:] 

"  Q.  Why  did  you  look  it  up? — A.  Because  I  wanted  to  know  the 
exact  dates." 

Mr.  Hanboy.  My  transcript  reads:  "Because  I  wanted  to  get 
the  exact  dates." 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing  reading) : 

"Q.  Why? — A.  To  connect  my  trips  with  the  Yarborough  boys; 
that  is  why." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  My  transcript  reads:  "Q.  Why? — A  To  connect 
my  trip  witii  the  Yarbrough  boys  and  White." 

Mr.  Healy.  My  record  reads  as  I  have  just  read  it 

Mr.  Ha^teoy.  Where  your  record  reads  "  That  is  why,"  my  tran- 
script reads  "and  White." 

Mr.  Healy.  The  answer  is  here:  "A.  To  connect  my  trips  with 
the  Yarborough  boys;  that  is  why." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  My  transcript  reads,  "  with  the  Yarbrough  boys  and 
White." 

Mr.  Healy.  It  makes  no  difference. 

Do  you  recall  that  testimony,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  testified  to  that  this  morning;  and  I  also  testified 
that  I  had  previously  looked  at  the  calendar.  Probably  I  did  not 
think  of  that  at  that  time;  but  I  testified  here  this  morning  to  that 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  you  testified  in  the  second  Browne  trial 
that  you  had  looked  up  these  dates  after  the  first  trial,  you  did  not 
then  remember  that  you  had  looked  them  up  prior  to  that  time. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  if  my  memory  had  been  jogged,  or  if  I  had 
thought  of  itj  I  would  have  remembered  it ;  but  I  probably  did  not 
happen  to  think  of  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ILbaly.  Do  you  recall  that  you  returned  the  answers  which  I 
have  read  here  to  the  questions  then  asked  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  ^ess  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  kind  of  a  run  did  you  have  in  May,  1909? 
Were  you  an  extra  man  or  a  regular  man  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  a  regular  man. 
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Mr.  Hbalt.  Was  yours  a  straight  run  or  a  split  run? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think,  to  my  best  knowledge,  on  a  week  day,  it  was 
a  split  run. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  When  did  you  go  to  work  on  a  week  day,  say  for  the 
week  ending  May  22,  1909,  and  the  week  beginning  May  24,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  week  beginning  May  22? 

Mr.  Hbaly.  The  week  ending  May  22,  and  the  week  beginning 
May  24. 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  could  not  begin  May  24  and  end  on  May  22. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  listen  to  the  question.  What  was  your  run  in 
the  week  ending  May  22, 1909,  and  the  week  be^nning  May  24, 1909? 
For  those  two  weefa,  on  week  days,  did  youliave  a  split  run  or  a 
straight  run? 

Mr.  Gloss.  From  May  22  to  May  24  is  only  two  days. 

Senator  Kjbnyon.  He  has  not  asked  you  that.  Why  are  you  ar- 
guing? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  will  simplify  it. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  T  do  not  understand  it,  either,  because  he  puts  those 
two  dates  as  each  beginning  a  week. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  use  of  quarreling  about  it.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Because  I  think  the  witness  is  right. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  The  witn^  does  not  understand  the  question,  and  I 
am  goinff  to  try  to  simplify  it 

Air.  iCiNECY.  I-*et  us  have  the  question  read  and  see  whether  your 
t:x  cathedra  statement  is  right  or  not.    The  record  will  show. 

Senator  Johnston.  Ask  a  new  question.    That  is  the  simplest  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  a  straight  run  or  a  split  run 
during  the  week  which  ended  on  the  22d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say.  We  ofttimes  picked  runs,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Healy.  Referring  to  that  particular  time,  the  time  when  you 
received  this  telegram  from  Mr.  White  to  meet  him  and  the  x  ar- 
brough  boys  at  the  Biiggs  House? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  had  a  different  run  on  the  22d  from  that 
which  I  had  on  the  23d. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  run  you  had  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  the  run — the  number  of  the  run  I 
had  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  the  run  you  had  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1909 — ^the  Monday  following  the  Sunday  when  you  say  you  met 
White  and  the  Yarbroughs? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the  run. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  run?  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  went  to  work  and  when  your  work  ended  that 
day,  or  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  could  not  give  that;  there  is  so  much  difference 
in  the  time  of  the  different  runs.  Some  runs  go  out  at  10  o'clock, 
and  some  go  out  at  1  o'clock,  and  some  go  out  at  11  o'clock.  They  go 
out  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  your  run  was  on  Tuesday,  the 
25th  of  May,  1909? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Do  I  remember  what  the  number  of  my  run  was? 

Mr.  Healt.  No.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  your  run;  the 
duration  of  the  run;  when  you  began  and  when  your  work  ended? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  ox  my  Imowledge  on  all  of  those  p.  m.  runs, 
I  ended  up  somewhere  between  half  past  11  and  1.10. 

Mil  Healt.  When  did  you  go  out — when  your  run  ended  at  half 
past  11  or  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Some  of  them  go  to  work  late  and  s<Hne  earlier. 

Mr.  Healt.  At  what  hour? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  according  to  the  run  you  have  got. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  am  referring  to  the  runs  in  the  first  part  of  the  week 
commencing  May  24,  1909. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  ao  not  know  what  run  I  had. 

Senator  Lea.  What  time  did  you  go  to  work  on  Monday,  May 
24,1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  went  to  work  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  know  I  did  not  go  to  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
nocHi,  because  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  at  my  house  that  evening. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  go  to  work  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Possibly  I  might  have. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  went  to  work  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  go  to  work  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  jiiage  somewhere  between  10  and  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  can  not  make  it  any  more  definite  than  that 
it  was  between  10  o'clock  and  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  try  to  make  it  right  down  to  the  exact 
time;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  before  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  been,  possibly. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  it  was  between  9  o'clock  and  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  sure  that  at  1  o'clock  on  that  day  you  were 
at  work? 

Mr.  GixDSS.  At  1  o'clock  on  that  day,  yes;  because  nearly  all  runs — 

1  might  have  been  a  little  later,  because  there  are  some  runs  that  are 
culled  at  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Lea.  All  right    Are  you  sure  that  you  were  running  at 

2  o'clock  that  day? 
Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  will  swear  to  that,  positively? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  did  you  work  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  somewhere  between  nine  hours  and  ten 
hours  and  a  half. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  time  out  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  hacl  time  off  between  the  first  lap  and  the  second. 

Senator  I^a.  How  much  time  did  you  have  off  between  the  first 
and  second  lap? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say,  because  all  the  runs  are  not  the  same. 

Senator  Le.\.  I  am  not  speaking  of  other  runs.  I  am  asking  you 
about  your  run. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  If  you  were  in  the  same  busi- 
ness as  I  am  in,  you  would  understand  this. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  are  very  definite  about  the  time  you  went  off 
that  day,  and  I  can  not  see  why  you  can  not  be  definite  about  the 
time  you  began  work. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  can  be  more  definite  about  the  time 
I  get  off  at  night:  Because  the  p.  m.  rims  aU  end  from  11.30  to  1.10 
or  1.04  or  1.05  at  night.  There  are  no  more  p.  m.  runs  after  that. 
None  of  them  end  any  later  than  that.  None  of  them  get  in  any 
quicker  than  11.30  at  night.  The  ones  that  get  in  any  quicker  are 
what  we  call  "  swings " — a  swing  run.    Do  you  understand  it  now? 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  1  do  not  cars  to  under- 
stand that.    I  do  not  want  that. 

I  understand  you  to  swear  that  you  went  off  at  midnight  of  May  24. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Some  time  around  there ;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  About  midnight? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  or  later. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  swear  that  you  went  off  on  May  24, 1909,  at 
midnight? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think,  if  you  will  hunt  it  up.  Senator,  you  will  see 
that  I  said  between  12  and  1. 

Senator  Lea.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  It  might  have  been  along  in  there ;  it  might  have 
been  after  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  can  not  swear  definitely  as  to  the  time  you 
began  work  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Senator  Lea.  You  can  not  swear  definitely  the  number  of  hours 
you  worked  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  The  runs  vary  from  9  hours  to  10  hours  and  10^ 
hours  and  11  hours.    I  do  not  not  know  the  number. 

Senator  Lea.  Just  answer  my  question.  Can  you  swear  to  the 
number  of  hours  you  worked  on  May  25,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  from  hearsay.  If  I  had  that  book  of 
mine  that  the  State's  attorney  got,  I  could  tell  you. 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  asking  you  as  you  sit  there  to-day. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  could  not. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Senator  Johnston.  Would  you  include  in  the  book  the  time  you 
were  on  the  trip? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  keep  a  little  time  book.  Not  everybody  else  does. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  shortage  in  your  pay  or  anything,  you  can  refer 
to  the  book — ^to  your  little  time  book — and  see  what  run  you  got  and 
how  long  you  worked  that  day. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Have  you  it  in  the  book  or  have  you  not? 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  keep  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  haven't  got  it  now. 

Senator  Johnston.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Lea.  Where  did  you  see  it  last? 

Mr.  GiiOfis.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  use  it  on  the  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Oloss.  I  do  not  thin*k  that  that  run  was  in  the  book — the  one 
we  used  at  the  Browne  trial — because  these  books  will  run  out  natu- 
rally.    I  will  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  a  book. 

Senator  Jones.  I)id  you  keep  onef 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Oloss.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  that  book? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  it  or  had  it? 
Did  you  turn  it  over  to  the  attorneys  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  last  time  I  saw  that  book  was  when  my  children 
were  playing  with  it,  to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  lost  or  destroyed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  pretty  near  know  it  was.    I  hunted  the  book  up  once. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean  to  undertake  by  vour  former  answer 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  that  book  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
State's  attorney  of  Cook  Countv  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  not  that  book.    There  was  a  book 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  mean 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  a  right  to  explain. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  said,  "  No ;  not  that  book." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  asked  him  the  question  for  the  evident  purpose 
of  having  somebody  infer  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  will  develop  the  whok  facts  in  reference  to  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  a  right  to  explain  his  answer. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  him  to -answer  one  question  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  answered  the  question,  and  he  wanted  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  counsel  stopped  him.    I  submit  that  is  not  fair  or  right. 

Senator  Johnston.  Let  the  witness  explain. 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  had  the  other  book.  It  had  the  time  when  I 
worked  only  part.  It  had  only  a  part  of  the  time  I  worked.  When 
I  went  down  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office ^ 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  has  this  to  do  with  this  matter?  I  do  not 
want  to  circumvent  the  examination  of  the  witness  in  any  way 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  attempting  to  defend  him  against  criticism 
by^  a  judge  who  is  hearing  his  case  or  in  any  other  way.  But  he 
said,  referring  to  the  State's  attorney,  that  he  had  a  book,  and  Mr. 
Healy  wanted  it  inferred  from  what  he  said  that  the  book  that  he 
referred  to,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  State's  attorney,  was  the  one  that 
be  said  bis  children  had.  And  he  has  attempted  to  explain  now  that 
that  was  not  that  book,  but  another  book.^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  the  explanation  is  80  long. 

Senator  Lea.  But  if  it  has  not  anything  to  do  with  this  case 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  nave  iii  this  case  anything 
except  particular  things,  then  I  would  not  object,  but  if  what  the 
witness  proposes  to  say  explains  away — and  correctly — something 
that  might  fee  misconstrued  by  somebody  on  reading  the  record,  as 
counsel  did  here ;  then,  I  submit,  he  has  a  right,  and  we  have  a  right, 
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to  prevent,  by  having  his  explanation  now,  anybody  from  attempt- 
ing to  draw  an  inference  that  might  discredit  the  testimony  of  me 
witness  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  any  other  book  used  on  ♦he  Browne 
trial? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  a  book  of  that  kind  later  used  on  the 
trial  of  Browne? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  have  not  that  now? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  introduced  in  evidence.    I  do 
not  know  where  those  thin^  go. 

Senator  Jones.  What  period  did  that  book  cover? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  covered  four  or  five  or  six  months. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  it  cover  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  May,  1909! 

Mr.  Gloss.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  It  did  not  cover  either  of  those  dates? 

Mr.  Gloss^  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  the  22d  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  book  your  children  were  playing  with  was 
not  the  book  which  was  in  the  State's  attorney's  ojEce? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  book.  I  wanted  to  explain  that 
a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  your  trip  terminated  at  half  past  11  or  12  or  1 
o'clock,  what  time  did  you  go  to  work  that  evening? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  just  as  I  have  always  said. 

Mr.  Healt.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  that  evening,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  went 
to  work  between  6  and  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Healt.  Between  6  and  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  did  you  go  to  work,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  on  those  days  when  your  runs  terminated  at  midnight  or  past 
midnight? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  just  went  over  that  a  minute  ago.  If  you  want  to 
shorten  it 

Mr.  Healt.  Please  answer  my  question* 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  remember,  when  you  got  with  Sidney  Yar- 
brough  to  the  bam  on  the  night  of  the  24tn,  all  the  things  that 
happened  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  All  the  things  that  happened? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  tell  you  at  this  late  day. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  remember  his  getting  off  the  car,  your  taking  the 
car  in,  his  waiting  outside,  and  then  going  into  the  office  and  staying 
there  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  going  to  your  home,  and  sitting 
and  talking? 

Mr,  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  remember  all  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  and  nobody  else  seems  to 
be  inclined  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  going  to  object  on  the  time  Question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  good 
place  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  as  to  the  ecdnomy  of  time,  and 
not  when  I  am  interrogating  a  witness. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  exercising  it  on  you.  I  am  going  to 
keep  on  exercising  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  time  you  went  to  worK  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  25th? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  next  morning. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  go  to  work  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  time  you  went  to  work  on  the 
25thof  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  the  time,  but  I  think  it  was  later 
on ;  it  was  not  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  about  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Just  as  I  stated  before,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.. Do  you  remember  how  long  you  worked  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  worked  that  day ;  somewhere 
between  10  and  11  hours. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  intermission  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  now  testify  that  you  saw  Sidney  Yarbrough  at 
your  house  on  the  evening  of  May  25, 1909? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  see  him  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  He  was  there  and  took  supper  with  us,  I  remember 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Somewhere  between  6  and  7  o'clock ;  it  may  have  been 
earlier. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Over  to  the  barn,  and  stood  there  a  while  until  the  car 
came  up  that  I  relieved,  and  we  got  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  About  the  same  time.    I  live  only  a  block 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Along  between  6  and  7  o'clock.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  present  recollection  when  you  boarded 
your  car  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  that  night? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly;  between  6  and  7,  probably. 

Mr.  Healy.  Between  6  and  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  that  you  did  not  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1909,  until  he  boarded  your  car  on  the  evening  of  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  did. 

•  Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  that  he  left  your  car  for  the  Illinois  Central  depot  about  10 
o'clock  that  night? 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  From  what  pace  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  said  it  might  have  b^  10  o'clock,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  I  call  attention  to  page  817  of  the  record  of  the  second 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Marble  (to  Mr  Hwiecy).  It  is  about  the  third  page  of  the 
witness's  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  G^  direct  examination? 

Mr.  Marble.  Direct  exanunation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  this  question  on  that  occasion? 

''How  long  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  remain  at  your  house  that 
night?" 

Have  you  found  the  place,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Healy  (reading)  : 

"  Q.  How  long  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  remain  at  your  house  that 
night? 

"A.  He  stayed  there  all  night. 

"  Q.  When  did  he  leave  there? 

''A.  He  left  the  next  morning,  but  he  came  back  that  evening  to 
get  his  ff'ip. 

"  Q.  Bo  you  know  how  many  dajrs  it  was  before  the  election  of 
William  Lorimer  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

^  «  «  «  ♦  «  • 

"A.  Two  days. 

"Q.  You  say  you  saw  him  again  the  next  day? 

"A.  Yes;  I  saw  him  the  next  day;  yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  was  that  date? 

"A.  The  25th. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  then  ? 

"A.  He  got  on  my  car  and  made  a  round  trip  with  me,  and  I  left 
him  off  at  State  Street  and  told  him  how  to  get  to  the  Illinois  Central 
depot. 

^'Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that? 

"A.  It  was  about,  I  should  judge,  10  o'clock  at  night." 

Do  you  recall  those  questions  bdng  asked  and  those  answers 
returned  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  probably  answered  them,  but  I  stated  I  did  not  know 
what  time  he  did  jget  on  my  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  these  questions  were  asked 
and  these  answers  returned  by  you  in  that  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  They  asked  about  him  getting  on  my  car.  He  did  get 
on  my  car  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  you  were  asked  on  that  occasion 
when  you  saw  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  you  answered  that  he 
got  on  the  car  and  made  a  round  trip  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  him  there,  ana  saw  him  that  morning.  Read 
further  back,  Mr.  Healy,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  my  testimony 
covers  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial  the  questions  which  I  have  just  read  were  asked  you 
and  the  answers  returned  as  I  have  read  them  from  this  record? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  exactly  that  those  were  the  questions. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  if  you- 


Mr.  Healt.  Wait  a  moment  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a 
correct  recital  of  your  testimony  in  that  regard  or  not? 

Mr.  Giioss.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  is  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  best  recollection  is  that  he  got  off  some  time  about 
8  o'clock,  8.10,  or  8.15,  or  8.20. 

Mr.  Healt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not  your  recollection  in 
the  Browne  trial  that  he  got  off  about  10  o'clock,  at  the  comer  of 
Randolph  and  State  Streets:  and  subsequently  your  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central  train  left  at  10.15,  and 
that  would  hardly  give  him  time  to  get  to  the  Illinois  Central  depot; 
and  for  that  reason  you  changed  your  testimony  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  left  your  car  at  8  or  9  o'clock  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  changed  my  testimony  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  to  make  it  appear  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Healt.  Then  that  is  not  the  fact  as  I  have  indicated  it  in  my 
question? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  changed  my  testimony  to  make  it  appear  any 
way. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  should  like  to  have  a  direct  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  He  has  answered  it  directly  and  specifically — that 
he  never  changed  his  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
any  particular  thing;  and  if  Mr.  Healy  is  not  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  English  language,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  witness  or  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  are  not  a  good  judge  of  the  English  language,  and 
you  can  not  tell  whether  another  person  is  or  not. 

Senator  Johnston.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

^The  reporter  read  as  follows :) 

"  Mr.  E&jalt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not  your  recollection  in 
the  Browne  trial  that  he  got  off  about  10  o'clock,  at  the  corner  of 
Randolph  and  State  Streets;  and  subsequently  vour  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central  train  left  at  10.1 5,  and  that 
would  hardly  give  him  time  to  get  to  the  Illinois  Central  depot ;  and 
for  that  reason  you  changed  your  testimony  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  left  your  car  at  8  or  9  o'clock  that  day  ? 

"  Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  changed  my  testimony  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  to  make  it  appear  in  any  way. 

"  Mr.  Healt.  Then  that  is  not  me  fact  as  I  have  indicated  it  in  my 
question? 

"  Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  changed  my  testimony  to  make  it  appear  any 


way." 


Senator  Johnston.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  it  is  hot  a  fact. 

Senator  Johnston.  Will  that  do? 

Mr.  ILealt.  It  is  conclusive  and  final  and  satisfactory. 

When  Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough  left  your  house  on  the  morning  of 
May  25  to  go,  as  you  say,  to  Wheaton,  111.,  he  exhibited  to  you  a  pass, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  morning  or  evening  that 
he  exhibited  a  pass,  but  one  of  the  two  limes, 

Mr.  Healt.  What  kind  of  a  card  did  he  show  you  that  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  card. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  answer  Judge  Hanecy  yesterday  that  it 
was  a  card  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  it  might  have  been  a  card  and  it  might  have  been 
a  book.    Did  I  not  answer  him  that  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  not  you  answer  Judge  Hanecy  yesterday  after- 
noon, on  direct  examination,  that  when  Mr.  Sidiiey  Yarbrough 
showed  you  the  WTiite  pass,  which  he  said  he  was  using,  he  exhibited 
to  you  on  that  occasion  a  card  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  did  not  show  it  to  me.  He  pulled  it  out  when  my 
wife 

Mr.  Healy.  Please  listen  to  the  question  and  answer  it. 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  would  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Eeporter,  read  the  question. 

^The  reporter  read  as  follows*) 

"  Did  you  not  answer  Judge  Hanecy  yesterday  afternoon,  on  direct 
examination,  that  when  Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough  showed  you  the 
White  pass,  which  he  said  he  was  using,  he  exhibited  to  you,"  on  that 
occasion,  a  card  ?  " 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  pulled  it  out  when  my  wife  mentioned  about  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  there  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  the  paper  or  the  book  or  the  card  he  ex- 
hibited at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  pulled  it  out  of  a  hand  satchel. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  it,  and  was  it  a  book  or  a  card? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  hot  tell  whether  it  was  a  book  or  a  card. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  tell  Judge  Hanecy  on  direct  examination 
yesterday  that  it  was  a  card  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  understand  it  is  something  they  travel  with.  I  knew 
all  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  coul^  not  say  whether  it  was  a  book  or  a  card. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  not  tell  Judge  Hanecy,  when  he  was  inter- 
rogating you  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the  paper  exhibited  to  you  by 
Sidney  Yarbrough  at  that  time  was  a  card? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Maybe  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  be  verj^  important  to  have  this  question  asked 
reoeat^dly,  over  and  over  again 

Mr.  Healy.  I  intend  to  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  nobody  has  objected,  and  when  no  possible 
benefit  can  come  to  anyone,  because  the  witness  has  explained  all  the 
facts  connected  with  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  did  you  answer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  answered  yesterday  that  I  did  not  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Hanecy  asked  you  this 

Juestion  yesterday  afternoon,  reading  from  page  289  of  volume  2 
rom  the  testimony  of  the  present  session  : 
"  Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it — a  book  of  passes? 
"  Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  did  not  see  the  book.    I  saw  a  card,  but  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it." 
Is  that  your  answer  ? 
Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  iU 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  answer,  "  I  saw  a  card  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  asked  this  question  several  times  and 
he  says  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Healy.  He  has  not  said  "  y^." 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  said  I  thought  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  spend  time  nagging  this  witness  ? 

Senator  Lea.  Speaking  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  look 
upon  it  as  important.  ^  He  said  he  did  not  see  the  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  is  the  purpose  here  to  trap  this  witness  on  some 
particular  minutia,  I  have  not  any  objection ;  but  if  you  are  trying  to 

fet  the  truth  here — the  substantial  truth — he  has  told  it,  and  it  is 
ere,  and  it  can  not  make  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  to  go  on  nagging 
this  witness  as  to  whether  he  said  a  specific  thing  or  not.  It  is  here, 
and  this  is  what  he  said.  Is  there  anything  this  can  accomplish  other 
than  to  kill  time  and  nag  this  witness?  But  if  that  is  the  pur- 
pose  

Senator  I^ea.  Speaking  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  have 
not  any  purpose  of  that  Kind  whatever.  The  witness  yesterday  said 
it  was  not  a  book  but  a  card.  Yet  the  whole  testimony  which  has 
been  brought  out  in  regard  to  this  pass  of  White,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  Yarbrough,  is  that  it  was  a  coupon-book  pass. 
It  is  very  material  therefore  to  find  out  whether  it  was  a  book  or  a 
card. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  here  yesterday,  just  as  he  said  here  now, 
"  but  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it." 

Senator  Lea.  But  he  referred  to  it  as  a  card,  after  stating  posi- 
tively that  it  was  not  a  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said,  "  No ;  I  did  not  see  the  book.  I  saw  a  card, 
but  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it."  But  if  you  want  to  trap 
this  witness,  go  on ;  I  have  not  any  objection. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  elicit  the  truth ;  that  is  all  I  am  seeking. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  only  questions  you  are  asking  are  with  relation 
to  what  he  said  yesterday.    It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  witness  does  not  answer  my  question  and  has  not 
apparently  any  definite  recollection  of  what  he  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  Johnston.  Ask  him  your  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Gloss^  that  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  you  by  Judge  Hanecy  yesterday  afternoon,  on  the 
occasion  when  Sidney  Yarbrough  discussed  witli  you  a  pass,  a  rail- 
road pass,  upon  which  he  was  traveling,  you  said  that  he  exhibited  to 
you  at  that  time  a  card  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  it  looked  like  a  card,  but  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  kind  of  a  card? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say.    I  never  paid  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  any  writing  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  see  the  signature  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  Would  you  swear  it  was  a  card  without  any  cou- 
pons attached  to  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  be — I  want  to  tell  you  the 
truth  as  near  as  I  can.  I  never  saw  it,  but  it  looked  to  me  like  a 
card,  but  I  was  not  right  close  to  him  to  see  what  it  was.  He  simply 
took  it  out  of  his  ^p  and  put  it  back  in,  to  my  recollection.  My 
wife's  question  to  him 

Senator  Lea.  You  know  the  difference  between  a  coupon  pass  and 
a  card  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  understand  they  ride  on  coupon  books.  I  have  seen 
those  books. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  seen  a  card  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  never  seen  a  card  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have.  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  myself.  I 
miffht  have. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  seen  a  coupon-book  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  the  pass  that  Yarbrough  showed  you  on  May  25 
a  coupon-book  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  may  have  been. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  swear.    I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  not  swear  yesterday  it  was  not  a  book? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Possibly  it  could  have  been  a  book. 

Senator  Lea.  What  did  you  swear  yesterday  in  that  respect,  if  you 
can  recall? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  swore,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  not  a 
book,  but  a  card^  but  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it — much 
as  to  mean  that  it  may  have  been  a  book.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Senator  Lea.  You  want  to  swear  to-day  that  it  was  either  a  book 
or  a  card,  and  you  do  not  know  which?  Is  that  what  you  want  to 
swear? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  book  or  a  card  at  that. 
I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  railroad  it  was  over? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  see  it;  only  what  he  told  me. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  did  not  see  the  pass  near  enough  to  be  ab^o 
to  read  what  road  it  was  over? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  saw  anything  on  the  book  or  the  card  or  what- 
ever it  was.    I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  Imow  whether  it  was  a  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  may  not  have  been,  for  all  I  know. 

Senator  Lea.  He  merely  displayed  to  you  a  piece  of  paper  and 
said  it  was  a  pass? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  he  was  riding  on  White's  pass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  display  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  talking  to  vour  wife? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  to  my  wire.  My  wife  had  made  the  remark  it 
must  have  cost  him  something  for  his  running  around  that  way,  you 
understand,  he  being  out  worK ;  and  he  said  the  railroad  fare  did  not 
cost  him  anything. 

Senator  L^a.  \ou  were  present  in  the  room? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes^  sir;  I  was  in  the  room.  I  do  not  know  just  where 
I  was  standing  with  respect  to  him,  but  I  know  I  did  not  pay  mueh 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  had  you  first  seen  Sidney  Yarbrough's  hand- 
writing? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  did  I  first  see  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  About  when? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  some  time  after  I  went  out  on  the  interurbati 
line. 

Mr.  Healy.  Give  us  the  time. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  can  not  give  a  definite  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  should  judge  it  was  some  time  in  1904. 

Mr.  Healy.  1904? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  how  long  a  period  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
his  handwriting  frequently? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  first  went  over  there  I  would  not  see  his  hand- 
writing very  frequently,  because  he  was  in  another  barn. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  (lid  you  first  begin  to  see  his  handwriting  more 
or  less  frequently — what  year  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  no.  Answer  as  to  the  year.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  Gloss*  What  year? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Say  about  what  year. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  tell.  I  would  not  want  to  be  wrong.  I  hate 
to  delay  things,  but  I  do  not  want  somebody  to  come  arouiid  and 
make  something  out  of  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  after  I  went  over  to  O'Fallon,  after  working 
over  at  CoUinsville. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  not  fix  the  time,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss  (after  a  pause).    I0O6. 1906, 1907. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  that  period  ?     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  frequently  would  you  see  his  handwriting  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  last  nine  months,  or  a  little  over,  over  a  year,  I 
would  see  it  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  nine  months  of  1907,  then,  you  would  see 
it  every  day? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is,  the  last  year  I  worked  there.  Whether  it  was 
that  year  or  not  I  would  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  that  time,  after  1907,  how  frequently  would 
you  see  Sidney  Yarbrough's  handwriting? 

Mr.  Gloss.  After  I  left  the  company's  employ,  I  received  a  few 
letters  from  Sidney  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Three,  I  think.  I  would  not  be  positive.  I  do  not 
remember  just  exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Three  letters? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  During  the  nine  months  of  1907,  how  much  of  his 
handwriting  would  you  see? 

Mr.  Gix)ss.  If  that  was  the  last  year  I  was  working  there,  I  would 
see  it  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  How  much  of  it?    Anything  more  than  his  signature? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Seeing  the  signature,  where  lie  had  written  my  name, 
or  White's  name,  or  Yarbrough's  name,  or  Coffman's  name,  or  Mod- 
slin's  name,  or  his  own  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  I  understand,  it  was  the  custom  for  you  men  who 
were  working  on  that  line  to  suggest  to  anyone  of  you,  "  Just  go  in 
and  enter  us  up  on  the  book  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  sometimes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  man  would  go  in  and  enter  up  five  or  six  at 
a  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  say  he  would  enter  up  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  might  go  in  and  sign  my  name,  if  I  told  him  to,  or  I 
would  sien  his. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Sidney  Yarbrough  went  in  and  signed  your 
name,  you  would  not  go  in  to  look  at  his  handwriting,  would  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  naturally  would  see  it  when  I  signed  the  book,  be- 
cause it  would  be  right  there  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  he  signed  your  name,  would  you  go  in  and  look 
to  see  if  he  had  signed  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  probably  see  it  that  night  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  always  sipi  in  the  same  book? 

Mr.  Gloss.  We  always  signed  m  the  same  book. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  a  permanent  book,  kept  in  a  special  place? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Our  time  was  taken  off  that  book  to  pay  us  with. 

Senator  Jones.  How  would  you  know  when  he  signed  your  name, 
independently  of  the  handwriting? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  know  it  by  his  handwriting. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  only  way  you  would  know  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  If  I  would  tell  him  to  sign  my  name 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  you  did  not  tell  him  and  he  signed  your 
name  here  this  evening? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  know  it  by  his  handwriting. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  only  way  ?  You  would  have  to  know 
his  handwriting  before  you  would  know  whether  he  had  signed  your 
name  or  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Before  I  would  know  it ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  So  the  mere  fact  that  he  signed  your  name  did  not 
show  you  that  it  was  his  handwriting,  unless  you  knew  that  he  had 
actually  written  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Sometimes  he  might  sign  my  name  while  I  was  right 
alongside  of  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  but  if  you  were  not  there,  the  only  way  you 
could  tell  he  had  signed  it  would  be  by  the  handwriting? 

Mr.  Gloss.  By  the  handwriting:  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  So  you  had  to  know  his  handwriting  before  you 
would  know  whether  he  had  signed  your  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Are  you  familiar  with  White's  handwriting,  also? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Pretty  near  a^  much  as  Yarbrough's,  though  not  quite 
as  much.  I  think,  though,  I  have  received  more  mail  from  White 
than  I  ever  did  from  Yarbrough. 

Senator  Lea.  Then,  why  ure  you  more  familiar  with  Yarbrough's 
handwriting  than  with  White's? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Because  we  used  to  make  out  reports  together,  and  I 
got  letters  from  him. 

Senator  Lea.  I  thought  you  got  more  letters  from  White. 

Mr.  Gloss.  If  anyone  ever  saw  Mr.  Yarbrough  write  they  would 
hardly  ever  forget  his  handwriting.  It  is  a  peculiar  handwriting, 
and  you  or  anyone  else  woiild  notice  it. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  more  familiar  with  Yarbrough's  hand- 
writhing  than  you  are  with  White's? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  some  more — not  so  very  much  more. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  White  make  the  "  W,"  as  a  rule  ?  Will  you 
show  me? 

Mr.  Gloss  (illustrating  by  writing).  White,  in  making  his  "W," 
would  come  down,  and  in  going  to  the  "  h  *'  would  come  this  way  and 
go  up,  making  the  "  h."    Do  you  understand  ? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes.  Now  write  White's  name  the  way  he  wrote  it, 
as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  way  he  wrote  it? 

Senator  Ijea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  very  much  of  a  hand  at 
that.    That  [illustrating]  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  Yarbrough  make  a  "  W"? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yarbrough,  in  making  his  "  W  " 

Senator  Lea.  Not  only  on  the  book  but  generally,  how  did  he 
make  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  always  went  that  way  [indicating]. 

Senator  Lea.  He  always  went  that  way  with  the  "  W"t 

Mr.  Gloss.  Always. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  Yarbrough  make  a  "  Y  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  way  [illustrating]. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  Yarbrough  make  the  "W"  on  the  pass 
which  you  say  he  signed  ? 

Mr.  Gloss  (illustrating).  I  am  very  poor  at  handwriting;  I  can 
tell  you  that.  I  do  not  write  a  very  good  hand.  I  write  a  very  poor 
hand,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  imitate  some  one  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  through  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Healt.  No. 

Was  this  a  book  in  which  you  and  the  other  employees  of  the 
companv  signed  vour  names,  or  was  it  a  sheet? 

Mr.  (jLOSS.  A  feook. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  sign  under  a  particular  date  for  each  day  or 
on  a  new  page? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  yes ;  on  a  new  page.  We  would  turn  over  a  leaf 
every  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  went  to  sign  your  name  on  each  occasion, 
would  you  alwavs  go  back  to  the  preceding  day  to  see  how  your  name 
bad  been  signed! — I  mean  on  those  occasions  when  some  coemployee 
had  signed  your  name? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  have  often  gone  back  to  see  whether  I  had  been  signed 
up  for  the  day  before.  T  have  turned  back,  over  on  the  other  side. 
I  have  done  that  often. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  sign  the  name  of 
Charles  A.White? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  positively  that  I  have  ever  seen  him 
sign  White's  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  sign  any  name 
other  than  his  own? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whose? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mine. 

Mr.  H^ALY.  In  your  presence! 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  my  presence;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  frequently  sign  his  name  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  can  not  say;  but  I  think  I  have.  I  would  not  be 
sure. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  th^  handwriting  of  Charles  A.  White  and  the 
handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  are  substantially  different?  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Very  dissimilar? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  well,  I  could  not  just  take  and  tell  you  every  let- 
ter, one  from  the  other,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  peculiarity  in  your  mind  with  reference 
to  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  writes  such  a  hand  that  if  anyone — I  could  not 
tell  you  the  peculiarities  about  it;  I  am  no  writing  expert  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  handwriting 
of  these  two  men  (White  and  Yarbrough),  that  the  signatures  upon 
the  Illinois  Central  coupon  pass  and  upon  the  Illinois  Central  card 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  you  are  dissimilar  and  different — sub- 
stantially so? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  there  is  some  difference,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  testified,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by 
Judge  Hanecy,  that  the  signature  of  Sidney  Yarbrourfi  on  coupon 
No.  28,  reading  "  Charles  A.  White,"  was  disguised.  In  what  way 
was  it  disguised? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  mean  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  had  disguised  his  hand- 
writing and  tried  to  write  like  White  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  succeed  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  made  a  pretty  fair  job,  but  it  could  be  distinguished 
by  anybody  that  was  acquainted  with  their  handwriting. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  judgment,  it  is  a  very  fair  copy  of  White's 
signature,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no;  because  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  coupon  pass  No.  28 
was  first  exhibited  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County  was  not 
the  sij^ature  of  Charles  A.  White  upon  the  back  as  blurred  and 
indistinct  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  not  the  first  time. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  signature  of  Charles  A.  White  is  not  on  the  back 
of  that  coupon  pass,  and  was  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It  is  the 
s?i^ature  of  Charles  A.  White,  written,  as  you  contend,  by  the  hand 
of  Sidney  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it ;  not  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name,"  etc. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  make  no  difference  to  you,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  fact. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Gloss,  referring  to  coupon  No.  28,  which  has  been 
exhibited  to  you  by  Judge  Hanecy,  and  aoout  which  you  have  testi- 
fied heretofore,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  name  "  Charles  A.  White,'' 
as  written  thereon,  is  in  substantially  the  same  condition,  so  far  as 
its  legibility  is  concerned,  as  when  it  was  first  exhibited  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  as  plain  as  the  first  time  when  I 
saw  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  not  a  part  of  that  name  punched  out  by  the  con- 
ductor, or  by  the  conductor's  punch? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  "e"  is,  here;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  handwriting  in  indelible  pencil, 
on  the  reverse  side  of  that  coupon  pass,  has  had  the  effect  of  blurring 
and  rendwing  so  indistinct  that  signature  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  determine  in  whose  handwriting  it  is? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  it  is  not  impossible.  There  is  some  of  it  that  I 
can  not  see,  but  I  can  see  the  '^C."  The  "  C  "  is  to  the  left  of  that, 
and  it  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  "  C  "  is  practically  the  only  letter  which  can  be 
deciphered  at  this  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Right  here  I  can  see  the 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Healy,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  coupon  that  has  been  handled  as  it  appears  this  has  been  handled 
at  the  various  trials  the  signature  would  be  different  now  from  the 
way  it  appeared  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  IfaALY.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show.  Senator  Jone^,  from  the 
record  here,  that  that  was  its  condition  at  the  very  outset,  and  that 
the  very  first  witness  to  whom  it  was  submitted  complained  about  its 
blurred  condition  and  was  unable  to  decipher  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  indelible  pencil  on  the 
back  has  had  moisture  put  upon  it,  either  from  Wayman's  fingers  or 
thumbs  or  for  some  other  reason,  and  that  has  spread  it,  because  the 
conductor  himself 

Senator  Lea.  Let  me  see  that  again. 

(The  coupon  referred  to  was  handed  to  Senator  Lea.) 

Mr.  Healy.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  record  about  that,  except  the 
questions  of  Judge  Hanecy. 

Senator  Jones.  Ask  him  how  it  appeared  when  he  saw  it  in  the 
first  place.    The  rest  of  it  is  a  matter  oi  argument. 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  more  clear  than  it  is  now.    It  was  plainer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  conductor  says  that  the  "  13 "  with  the  line 
under  it  and  the  "  3  "  under  that  are  written  with  an  indelible  pencil. 
That  writing  has  not  any  moisture  on  it  at  all  and  is  not  blurred.  The 
same  pencil  made  both. 

Senator  Johnston.  The  witness  says  it  is  not  as  clear  as  it  was 
when  he  saw  it  on  the  trial. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  a  handwriting  expert,  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  business  all  your  life,  or  substantially  all  your 
life,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  that  of  motorman  or  conductor  on 
street  railways? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  not  all  my  life;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  been  a  motorman  or  a  conductor? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  tell  us  how  long — ^how  many  years. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  It  might  have  been  20  years;  it 
miffht  have  been  18;  it  might  have  been  15  or  16. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  business  before  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  last  place  I  worked  before  I  went  on  the  cars 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  you  business  before  you  became  a  motor- 
man  or  conductor  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  he  is  telling  you. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  had  any  business.  1  have  never  been  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  line  of  work  were  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  drove  a  milk  wagon. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  any  of  the  lines  of  work  or  business  in  which  you 
may  have  been  engaged  did  you  have  occasion  very  frequently  to  com- 
pare the  handwritings  of  different  people  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  genuineness  of  a  signature? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No ;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  yo  i  never  had  until  this  occasion? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  1907,  until  you  were  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
Browne  trial  in  1910,  you  had  not  seen  any  of  Sidney  Yarbrough's 
handwriting  except  three  letters  which  came  to  you  from  him?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  a  letter  and  read  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  his 
brother — a  very  long  letter,  from  South  Dakota — ^too.  There  is  an- 
other letter  that  I  read  that  Otis  showed  me,  that  he  had  received. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  four  letters,  then,  in  those  tlu*ee  years? 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  might  have  been  otner  things,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member.   There  might  have  been  others. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all  that  you  recall  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  all  that  I  can  recall  right  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  at  any  time  seen  Sidney  Yarbrough 
write  the  name  "  Charles  A.  White  "  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Ipossibly  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is* your  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  GiiOSS.  I  have  seen  him  write  names  down,  but  I  would  not 
say  positively  that  I  saw  him  write  Mr.  White's  name  down. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  Browne  trial  that  you 
never  saw  him  write  that  name? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  or  did  not.  I  would  not 
be  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  times  have  you  seen  Charles  A.  White 
sign  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Whose — Charlie  White's  name? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  received  a  number  of  postal  cards  from  him,  but  there 
were  some  of  them  that  did  not  have  his  full  name  on  them.  They 
just  had  "  Charles  "  on  them. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  I  asked  you  how  many  times  you  saw  him  write  his 
name. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  how  manv  times? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say  about  how  many,  either. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  More  than  once? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  More  than  10  times? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  guess  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  recall  a  single  time  when  you  saw  him  write 
liis  name  ? 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  necessity  of  that?  We  have  Mr. 
White's  signature  on  this  card,  and  it  speaks  for  itself.  He  himself, 
as  I  understand,  says  the  signature  on  the  coupon  is  not  his. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  swore  to  that  here  last  summer. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  the  only  witness  who  testifies  that  the  signa- 
ture on  this  coupon  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sidney  Yarbrough. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  onlj  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  test  this  witness  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  basis  of  his  testimony  in  that  respect  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  by  this  examination  of  the  witness  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  or  information  upon  which  such  a  conclusion  may  be 
properly  based. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charlie  White  testified  that  he  did  not  write  that 
signature. 

Senator  Jones.  I  can  not  see  how  the  examination  of  this  witness 
with  reference  to  what  he  knows  about  AMiite's  signature  itself  really 
bears  on  the  point  vou  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  has  identified  White's  si^ature  on  this  card. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  admitted  that  that  is  White's  signature. 

Senator  L^a.  Suppose  this  witness  does  not  know  White's  signa- 
ture— that  affects  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  admitted  that  the  signature  on  the  card  is 
White's  signature.    There  is  a  signature  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Senator  Lea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  know  White's  signa- 
ture^ it  would  have  an  effect  in  helping  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  question  of  White's  signature  is  not  one  in 
issue  here,  directly  or  collaterally  or  in  any  way ;  nor  is  it  in  issue 
here  as  to  whether  Charles  White  signed  the  name  "Charles  A. 
White  "  on  coupon  28,  because  White  swears  he  did  not,  and  nobody 
swears  that  he  did.  So  that  it  is  not  an  open  question,  and  never  has 
been. 

Mr.  Gloss.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait  until  you  are  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  can  show  you 

Senator  Jones.  We  are  trying  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  want  to  save  time,  too,  and  cover  this  point. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  the  committee  thinks  this  is  not  a  profitable  in- 
quiry, I  will  not  pursue  it  further. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  if  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
wants  to  have  it  pursued,  all  right;  but  I  went  on  the  theory  that 
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White's  signature  is  not  disputed  there,  and  he  does  not  claim  that 
lie  did  sign  his  name  on  the  coupon. 

•    Senator  Lea.  I  thought  Mr.  Healy  might  be  able  to  show  that  the 
witness  did  not  even  know  White's  signature. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  knows  White's  signature 
or  not,  when  White's  signature  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  could  probably  show  that  he  did  not  have  ham 
and  eggs  for  breakfast,  eitner;  but  it  would  not  throw  any  light  on 
this  case. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  do  not  think  that  is  important 

Mr.  Healy.  I  will  not  pui-sue  the  inquiry  any  further,  then,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee. 

On  any  of  the  occasions  when  you  testified  in  the  criminal  court 
of  Cook  County,  Mr.  Gloss,  and  before  the  last  senatorial  committee, 
did  you  testify  to  going  to  the  Briggs  Hotel  and  seeing  White  and 
tiie  1  arbroughs  in  bed? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  testified  that  I  saw  White  in  bed,  I  think.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  which  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Or  was  he  getting  up?    I  would  not  be  sure. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  which  trial,  or  upon  which  occasion,  did  you  so 
testify? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  but  that  I  did  testify  to  that  in  both 
trials.    I  would  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  your  recollection — that  you  did  so  testify? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  m  both  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy."  Did  you  testify  on  any  of  those  occasions  that  you 
saw  Yarbrough  writing  out  an  application  for  a  position  with  the 
Pullman  Co.f  ' 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  will  not  be  sure.  I 
might  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  the  first  time  vou  testified  to  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know.    I  might  have  testified  to  it  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  testify  anywhere,  before  you  appeared  as  a 
witness  here,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  White  in  which 
he  indicated  the  writing  of  a  letter  by  him  to  the  Pullman  Co.  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  Yanjroughs? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  I  ever  did  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  testify  in  the  criminal  court  or  before 
the  former  committee  about  this  conversation  in  the  restaurant  at 
the  comer  of  Ra*)dolph  and  La  Salle  streets? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  regard  to  which  conversation  ?  There  were  a  whole 
lot  of  conversations. 

Mr.  Healy.  Any  of  the  conversation  there  with  reference  to/that 
card,  or  about  that  woman  and  the  telephone  message,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  testified  in  the  former  trials  about  my  tell- 
ing the  Yarbrough  boys  to  come  home  and  stay  all  night  with  me, 
and  about  where  they  should  get  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  testify  in  any  of  the  former  trials  or  in  the 
former  investigation  about  the  conversation  concerning  the  card, 
and  the  woman,  and  the  telephone  message  to  her? 

Mr-  Gloss.  Jfo.  I  wanted  to  keep  that  kind  of  quiet,  if  I  could, 
on  account  of  Sidney  being  a  married  man. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  not  a  married  man  at  that  time,  was  he! 
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Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  but  he  was  married  at  the  time  I  testified. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  testified  anywhere  about  Sidney  Yar- 
brough's  conversation  with  you  on  the  ni^ht  of  May  24  with  refer- 
ence to  his  presence  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  May,  1909  ? 
Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  never  testified  about  that. 
Mr.  Healy.  Or  about  going  to  the  10-cent  show  on  State  Street? 
Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  I  think  I  did  mention  about  going  down  State 
Street.     I  might  not  have  said  anything  about  the  10-cent  show,  but 
I  testified  about  going  down  State  Street  with  him.    I  would  not 
be  sure  but  that  I  said  something  about  the  10-cent  show,  too. 

Senator  Lea.  By  what  company  were  you  employed  while  you 
lived  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  worked  for  the  St.  Louis  &  Suburban 

while  I  worked  there. 

Senator  L^a.  Tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  worked  for  the  St.  Louis  &  Suburban 

Senator  Lea.  Just  a  minute.  Why  did  you  quit  them?  Did  you 
quit  voluntarily  or  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  the  time  I  was  working  for  the  St.  Louis  &  Subur- 
ban I  enlisted  for  the  Spanish- American  War. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  quit  or  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  quit. 

Senator  Lea.  When  did  you  enlist  for  the  Spanish- American  War? 

Mr.  Gix)8S.  I  can  not  remember  the  date ;  somewhere,  I  think,  about 
the  11th  day  of  January.  The  war  was  practically  over;  but  in 
my  discharge  it  says  I  served  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Tt  was  the  11th  day  of  January,  I  think.  That  was  the  day  my 
papers  were  made  out 

Senator  Lea.  You  enlisted  the  11th  dav  of  Januarv,  1899? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  I  guess  it  would  be  1899,  or  1898.  I  do  not 
know  now  just  which  year  it  was. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  honorably  discharged  from  the  service? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant. 

Senator  Lea.  Then,  after  that,  you  were  employed  by  what  street 
railway,  or  what  was  your  next  employment? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  next  employment?  When  I  left  the  Army,  I 
came  to  my  home,  and  I  worked  for  the  Springer  Medicine  Co.  as  a 
traveling  man. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  worked  up  until  the  spring  of  the  year;  I  had  a  rig  of 
my  own,  and  it  got  so  muddy  that  I  could  not  go  any  more ;  I  could 
not  get  around,  and  I  quit.  I  could  not  make  anything,  the  roads 
were  so  bad ;  and  I  quit,  and  went  to  street  railroading  again. 

Senator  Lea.  With  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  At  that  time  it  was — they  have  changed  the  name  since. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  it  at  that  time? 

Senator  Johnston  (after  a  pause).  If  you  do  not  remember,  just 
say  so. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  know,  but  I  can  not  just  get  it 

Senator  Lea.  Where? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Lea.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  worked  for  them  imtil  they  turned  it  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  Railway. 
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Senator  Lea.  About  how  long?    How  many  years! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Three  years  and  a  half. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  have  been  discharged,  but  I  resimed. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  would  you  have  been  discharged! 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  trouble  with  one  of  the  officials — ^what  we  call 
an  underofficial. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  trouble  about? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  his  presence,  at  a  certain  place,  I  believe,  I  called 
him  a  "  scab." 

Senator  Lea.  Is  that  the  only  trouble  you  had  with  him? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  have  any  particular  trouble  with  him  at  all. 
We  did  not  have  any  words;  but  he  reported  me  on  another  charge 
that  I  was  not  guilty  of. 

Senator  Lea.  What  charge  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  I  was  gambling. 

Senator  Lea.  With  the  company's  money? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no.    I  did  not  handle  any  of  the  company's  money. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  handle  any  money  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  about  to  be  discharged  on  the  ground  of 
gambling  when  you  resigned? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  superintendent  that  I  was  working  under — ^not 
the  general  superintendent,  but  om*  division  superintendent,  a  man 
that  I  had  worked  imder  years  before — told  me  that  he  believed  that 
they  were  goilig  to  discharge  me,  and  not  to  give  them  a  chance, 
but  to  go  and  turn  in.  That  is  what  he  told  me;  and  he  said  he  would 
do  anything  in  his  power  to  get  me  another  position.  And  he  did 
recommend  me. 

Senator  Lea.  To  what  company? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railway. 

Senator  TjEa.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  About  three  years  and  a  half. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  discharged,  or  did  you  quit? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  discharged. 

Senator  Lea.  On  what  groimd? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Having  an  accident.  That  was  the  groimd  that  they 
claimed;  but  that  was  not  really  the  ground. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  it  not  on  the  ground  of  having  made  a  false 
statement  with  regard  to  the  accident? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  If  I  had  followed  certain  people's  instruc- 
tions, I  would  have  made  a  false  statement,  but  I  did  not  do  it.  I 
told  the  truth.  If  I  had  made  a  false  statement,  I  probably  would 
have  held  my  position. 

Senator  Lea.  The  statement  you  made  with  regard  to  that  accident 
corresponded  with  the  statement  the  conductor  made;  did  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  did ;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  discharged  because  vou  made  one  kind 
of  a  statement  and  the  conductor  made  another  kind,  and  they  be- 
lieved the  statement  the  conductor  made? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  was  discharged  on  account  of  the 
accident. 

Senator  Lea.  On  account  of  having  the  accident? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir;  so  they  claimed.    But  if  I  could  produce- 


Senator  Lea.  What  other  street  railway  companies  were  you  dis- 
charged from? 

Mr.  IIanecy.  May  he  tell  what  he  could  produce  as  his  character 
is  being  questioned? 

Senator  Lea.  Certainly 

Mr.  6lo6s.  After  I  left  there — ^I  do  not  like  to  go  into  long  detail, 
but  if  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  what  you  want 

Senator  Lea.  I  thought  you  wanted  it,  or  Judge  Hanecy  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Gloss.  All  right    After  I  came  to  Chicago 

Senator  Kenton.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  into  long  detail 
about  such  matters. 

Mr.  Gloss.  You  know,  we  had  a  strike  vote  on  my  question.  That 
was  coming  to  a  strike  vote.  I  got  up  in  the  hall,  and  it  was  packed ; 
and  I  told  the  men  that  rather  than  have  them  go  out  on  a  strike  for 
me,  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  position.  That  is  what  I  told  them. 
After  I  came  to  Chicago,  after  having  all  this  trouble,  you  know, 
between  the  union,  and  everything,  I  thought  probably  they  would 
have  something  against  me ;  and  we  tried  to  find  out  what  they  would 
do  in  case  I  got  another  position,  and  we  did  find  out.  But  I  dare 
not  divulge  this,  because  it  is  the  manager  of  a  firm  that  told  me; 
and  if  I  did  divulge  it,  probably  he  would  lose  his  position.  So  I 
would  not  divulge  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  want  him  to  divulge  it.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  do  not;  but  since  his  character  is  being  at- 
tacked here,  I  thought  he  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain. 
That  is  all  I  want.  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the  pomt  of 
the  investigators  for  the  committee  on  that  question,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  and  I  wanted  the  record  to  show 
that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Gloss,  when  was  your  attention  first  called  to  these 
coupons,  or  to  this  coupon  No.  28  ?  w  hen  did  you  first  hear  anybody 
talk  about  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  anybody  talk  about 
coupon  28. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  these  coupons,  then.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  discuss  the  matter  in  court  while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  After  the  coupons  had  been  produced  there,  I  heard  him 
arguing  about  them. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Before  they  were  produced,  do  you  recall  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  court 
**  We  have  the  coupons  here,  and  later  on  we  will  produce  them  "? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  morning  the  coupons  came  tnere  Mr.  O'Donnell 
told  me  they  had  the  passes  from  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  morning,  when  I  came  into  the  hall,  or  when  he 
came  through — I  do  not  know  which. 

Mr.  Healy.  About  what  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  before  court  opened. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  when  he  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  simply  said  that  they  had  got  the  passes,  or  some- 
thing to  that  eflfect,  from  the  Illinois  Central. 
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Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  talk  with  him  or  with  anybody  about 
the  matter  after  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  next  talk  I  had  with  him  after  that  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  when  he  asked  me  if  I  could  identify  Sidney  Yar- 
brough's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  time  when  he 
told  you  that  they  had  the  passes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  might  have  been  that  same  morning,  a  little  later, 
or  it  might  have  been  at  the  same  time.    I  could  not  just  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  go  in  to  examine  these  coupons  with 
reference  to  the  time  Mr.  O'Donnell  first  told  you  they  had  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  same  morning  in  the  witness  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  much  time  intervened  between  the  time  Mr. 
O'Donnell  told  you  that  they  had  the  passes  or  the  coupons  and  the 
time  when  you  examined  them? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  said  that  same  morning;  it  was  that  day.  I  might 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  morning.  It  was  that  day.  I  could  not 
say  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  not  the  afternoon  when  you  went  in  to  look 
at  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  I  would  not  say  whether  it  was  the  afternoon  or 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  how  much  time  intervened  between  the 
time  when  Mr.  O'Donnell  gave  you  the  information  that  he  had  the 
passes  and  the  time  you  examined  them  ?    Just  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  about  how  much  time  intervened  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  an  hour? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  probably  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  about 
the  number  of  the  coupon? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Never. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Never. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  never  told  you  that  No.  28  was  the  par- 
ticular coupon  in  which  they  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  anaswered  Judge  Hanecy  that  there  was  some 
discussion  in  court  at  the  time  you  were  testirying  with  reference  to 
a  Mr.  Wayman  thmnbing  this  coupon  No.  28 1 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  say  "thumbing,"  but  Mr.  Forrest  called  his 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  that  this  is  what  Mr.  Forrest  said 
on  that  occasion?    I  will  read  from  page  1606. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  In  whose  testimony  is  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  in  the  testimony  you  referred  to  this  morning, 
Judge. 

Air.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  refer  to  this  record.  Is  it  Mr.  Erbstein's 
cross-examination  or  is  it  in  the  direct  examination  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  the  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wayman. 

Senator  Lea.  While  you  gentlemen  are  trying  to  find  the  place  I 
wish  to  ask  the  witness  a  question. 

What  is  your  employment  now,  Mr.  Gloss  t 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  a  motorman. 

Senator  Lea.  With  the  United  Railway  Cos.  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  Gloss.  No;  with  the  Chicago  Railway  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
Senator  Lea.  That  is  the  same  one  with  which  you  obtained  em- 
ployment after  you  came  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  the  same  company.    I  am  still  there;  yes. 
Senator  Lea.  Where  were  you  bom? 
Mr.  Gloss.  I  was  bom  at  Pocahontas,  Bond  County,  111. 
Senator  Lea.  Are  you  good  at  remembering  dates? 
Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  a  good  memory.    There  are 
some  things  I  can  remember  and  there  are  some  things  that  I  can 
not.     I  sometimes  think  I  have  not  got  a  good  memory,  because 
many  times  I  have  forgotten  a  bell,  when  Qie  conductor  rang  it, 
before  I  got  to  the  next  block. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  when  you  were  on  the  witness  stand 
that  the  only  reference  made  by  Mr.  Forrest  to  the  alleged  thumbing 
of  this  coupon  is  found  in  the  language  to  which  I  now  call  your 
attention,  reading  from  page  1606  of  this  record : 
"  Mr.  Forrest.  Wait  a  mmute,  please. 
"  Mr.  Wayman.  No  suggestions  to  the  witness. 
"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  am  not  making  a  suggestion  to  the  witness.    This 
writing  has  been  pretty  nearly  rubbed  off  by  being  handled,  and  I 
suggest  that  we  all  keep  it  out  of  our  hands." 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

"Mr.  Wayman" 

IVfr.  Healy.  Just  a  minute.     I  will  go  on,  but  not  under  such 
peremptory  orders  from  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  nobody  can  give  you  any  orders,  not  even  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  the  committee  would  not  assume  to  give  me  orders 
in  that  discourteous  manner. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Senator  Johnston.  The  committee  has  not  adjourned.    Just  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Healv. 

Mr.  Healy  (reading) : 

"Mr.  Wayman.  On,  yes;  but  T  want  to  cross-examine  him  on  it. 
"  Mr.  Forrest.  Let  us  keep  it  out  of  our  hands — all  of  it,  as  much 
as  we  can." 

Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Glass? 
Mr.  Gloss.  T  would  not  say  those  were  the  words. 
Mr.  Healy.  Was  not  that  all  the  reference  that  was  made  by  Mr. 
Forrest  to  the  alleged  thumbing  of  this  coupon  No.  28  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  he  did  not  see  just  what  I  saw.    I  did  not 
tell  what  I  saw. 
Mr.  Healy.  Will  vou  tell  us  what  you  saw? 
Mr.  Gloss.  I  saw  him  have  the  coupon  under  his  thumb  like  that 
[indicating]. 
Mr.  Healy.  Who? 
Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Wayman. 
Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  rubbing  his  thumb  on  it  ? 
Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  say;  he  was  going  up  and  down  with  his 
finders  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  think,  from  what  you  saw,  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  rub  out  the  signature  on  the  coupon? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  not  accuse  him  of  that. 
I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Brown 
who  preceded  you  upon  the  stand? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  your  attention  called  to  that! 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  were  told  by  Mr. 
Brown  on  that  occasion  that  when  he  looked  at  this  coupon  he  com- 
plained about  its  blurred  appearance? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When? 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  he  was  unable  to  decipher  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When? 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  met  him  in  the  witness  room,  after  he  had 
testified  and  before  you  were  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  remember  ever  talking  to  Mr.  Brown  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Ihat  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  Have  you  any  questions,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  two  or  three  Questions.  Mr.  Gloss,  did  you 
look  up  the  record  in  the  public  scnools  of  Chicago  showing  the 
date  of  your  oldest  son's  birtn  ? 

Mr.  (jLOSS.  Yes ;  I  looked  up  to  see  if  they  had  the  records  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  school  was  that? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pronoimced  "Holland" 
or  "  Howland."    I  think  it  is  Howland.* 

Mr.  ITanecy.  Where  is  it  ?     In  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  is  at  Sixteenth,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledege,  and 
Spaulding  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy   It  is  on  the  southwest  side? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  boy  was  going  to  that  school? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  school  authorities,  the  teacher  or  the 
principal,  make  a  record  when  a  pupil  is  entered  there  of  the  date 
of  his  birth,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Gloss.  When  I  went  there 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  I  ask  you  if  the  school  authorities,  or  the  teacher, 
or  the  principal  made  such  a  record? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  she  had  a  record  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  your  boy  start  to  go  to  school  at  that 
school  ? 

Mr.  GLOSrf.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  in  September  of 
1J»08, 1  guess. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  year  before  the  Browne  trial  com- 
menced ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes ;  it  was  the  year  before  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  before  any  question  had  risen  as  to  the 
birth  of  your  boy,  or  the  Browne  trial,  or  the  length  of  time  between 
Yarbiough's  visit  to  Chicago  and  his  alleged  presence  in  a  room  in 
St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  before  any  of  that  ever  came  up. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  the  record  in  that  school? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  record  as  to  the  birth  of  your  old- 
Ci^t  boy? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  26th  day  of  May. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  That  was  the  day  given  in  the  record  of  the  school 
of  his  birth? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  find,  when  you  went  there,  that  some- 
body else  had  looked  up  that  record  before  vou  had  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  This  lady  that  took  me  to  the  record  said  there  had 
been  a  man  there,  and  I  believe  she  said  it  was  during  the  time  that 
school  was  not  in  session,  and  they  had  quite  a  time  about  getting  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  lady  to  whom  you  refer? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  she  the  teacher  or  the  principal  there? 

Mr.  Gloss.  She  might  have  been  a  principal  and  she  might  have 
been  a  teacher,  but  she  is  the  lady  that  another  lady  that  I  asked 
where  I  would  go  to  find  this  record  sent  me  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.^ The  record  was  there  in  the  school? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  record  introduced  in  evidence  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  of  the  Browne  trials  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No.  I  asked  this  ladv  what  that  man  wanted  with  it. 
She  said  she  did  not  know.  I  asked  who  it  was,  and  she  said  she  did 
not  know.  I  asked  if  she  ever  had  to  take  that  book  and  go  to  any 
court,  or  anything  with  that  record,  and  she  said  no;  that  after  he 
had  looked  at  it  they  never  heard  anything  more  about  it  until  I 
came  to  her. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  neither  of  the  Yar- 
broughs  testified  at  the  first  Browne  trial  or  during  it  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No  ;  they  did  not  testify. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  not  asked  anything  about  the  pres- 
ence of  either  of  the  i  arbroughs  at  your  house  on  the  24th  or  25th 
of  May,  1909,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  never  was  asked  any  question  in  relation  to  that  at  all. 

Senator  Lea.  What  are  the  dates  of  the  birth  of  your  other 
children? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  little  girl  was  born  on  the  26th  of  August,  and 
the  youngest  baby  was  born  on  the  24th  of  October. 

Senator  Lea.  In  what  years? 

Mr.  Gloss.  The  youngest  boy  was  bom — it  would  be  1909 ;  and  the 
little  girl  was  bom  in  O  Fallon,  in  1906,  T  should  judge,  or  1907;  and 
the  oldest  boy  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1903. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Just  one  question :  Where  were  you  between  the 
20th  and  the  24th  of  November  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Between  the  20th  and  the  24th  of  November  of  this 
year? 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  would  be  last  month? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Yes. 

Mr,  Gloss.  I  was  at  home. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  La  Chicago? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  all  the  time.  Probably  I  was  on  my  car.  I  do  not 
know.    I  might  not  have  been  working  that  day.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  I&nyon.  From  the  10th  ot  November  or,  going  back  to 
the  1st  of  November,  up  to  the  24th,  were  you  in  Chicago  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  All  the  time. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  know  a  subpoena  was  issued  for  youf 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  heara  so;  yes. 

Senator  K^nyon.  Were  you  trying  to  evade  the  subpoena  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  was  not  trying  to  evade  the  subpoena;  but  my 
mother  is  a  very  old  lady,  and  she  has  been  in  New  Mexico  for 
almost  a  year,  and  had  just  got  back  prior  to  that,  and  was  sick  in 
bed,  and  1  did  not  want  to  cause  anything  to  come  out  in  the  paper 
while  she  was  sick.  She  is  in  her  seventies,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  would  make  her  worry. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  did  you  try  to  evade  the  subpoena  for  that 
reason  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons.  Then,  I  am  a  working- 
man,  and  I  did  not  like  to  get  before  the  public  so  much.  My 
name  had  been  in  the  papers  so  much,  and  I  thought  probably  if  I 
could  get  over  the  subpoena  there  probably  they  would  not  subpoena 
me  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  you  did  try  to  evade  the  subpoena  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  just  exactly.  Of  course,  if  the  man  had  come  the 
second  time,  he  would  have  got  me  at  home. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  came  to  your  house  once,  did  he! 

Mr.  Gloss.  Once. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  And  you  were  at  home? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Not  when  he  was  there.    I  was  not  at  home. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  think  I  was  down  town,  at  the  land  show. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  you  know  he  had  a  subpoena? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  wife  told  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  leave  town  then? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  you  do  to  evade  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  do  anything  in  particular  to  evade  the  sub- 
poena after  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  you  do  that  was  not  in  particular? 
Did  you  do  anything? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  not  hunt  him  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  stay  at  home? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  slept  there  every  night. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  Did  you  go  on  your  car  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I  was  working  at  that  time. 

Senator  EIenyon.  You  kept  away  from  your  work,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  had  reported  off,  I  believe.  " 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  asking  if  vou  did  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
subpoena,  whatever  the  reason  might  be? 
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Mr.  GiiOSS.  I  did  not  want  to  testify  there,  on  account  of  my 
mother.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons.  I  did  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  hurt  her,  because  she  has  not  got  very  long  to  live. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  try  to  keep  from  being  served  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  I  was  perfectly  willing,  when  they  came  to  me 
about  c(Mning  here. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  did  want  to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  my  mother  being  sick. 

Senator  Lea.  We  are  not  asking  your  reasons,  but  merely  the  fact 
as  to  whether  you  did  try  to  avoid  service  of  the  subpoena. 

Mr.  Gloss.  1  never  was  at  home  when  he  was  there.    In  a  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suppcwe  he  could  be  arrested  for  anything,  if  some- 
body wanted  to  arrest  him  or  pimish  him  or  prosecute  him. 

Senator  Lea.  When  we  do  that  we  will  consult  you,  Judge. 

Senator  KIenyon.  At  the  time  you  saw  Yarbroughs,  or  went  to  see 
them,  between  the  two  Browne  trials 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  was  Sidney. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Did  you,  at  that  time,  tell  Sidney  Yarbrough 
of  this  scheme  of  White  and  Seemes,  and  tnis  conversation  you  had 
had  with  Seemes? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  I  did  not.  I  never  talked  with  them  on  any  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  that  at  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  are  excused  now,  and  the  committee  will 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Senator  Lea.  I  will  ask^  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  witness  be  re- 
quired to  remain  here  until  to-morrow.  We  may  want  to  ask  him 
something  else. 

(At  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  December  8, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


DECEMBEB  8,  191 1. 

Senate  Officb  Buildino, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  Ken- 
yon,  Johnston,  Fletcher,  and  Lea ;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gloss  is  wanted  this 
morning  or  not. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Gloss  is  wanted. 

TAi.  Hanecy.  I  think  Senator  Lea  wanted  him. 

The  Chaikman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  be  held  to-day,  in 
order  that  the  record  may  be  looked  over,  when  it  may  develop  that 
there  are  some  further  questions  to  be  asked  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Shall  we  put  him  on  now! 

Senator  Jones.  No  ;  not  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  I  will  have  Mr.  BelL 
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TESTDCONT  OF  EDWDT  T.  BELL 

Edwtn  J.  Bell  having  been  dnly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanect.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Bell.  3813  West  Twenty-second  Street,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Bell.  Street  car  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Bell.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  road  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  On  the  Twelfth  Street  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  Chicago  Railways  Co.? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  Chicago  Railways  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Twelfth  Street  line  runs  to  the  West  Side! 

Mr  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Bell.  A  little  over  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Bell.  A  little  over  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  been  with  that  company  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Bell.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  George  Gloss? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  witness  who  was  on  the  stand  last  evening! 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A  White? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  introduced  to  him  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Otis  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  conductor  on  the  car  of  which  Mr. 
George  Gloss  was  the  motormanf 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  very  nearly  three  years  ago — over  two  years.  It 
will  be  three  years  the  coming  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  conductor  on  the  car  that  George  Gloss 
was  motorman  of  on  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  or  just  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  the  regular  conductor  of  that  car,  but  I  was  off 
on  the  24th  of  May.    I  was  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  were  you  the  conductor  on 
George  Gloss's  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Were  you  on  his  car  in  any  capacity  or  in  any  way 
on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Bell.  In  the  evening,  going  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time? 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  I  thing  it  was  around  midnight  some  time,  just  be- 
fore or  after,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  trip  was  it  with  reference  to  the  last  trip  that 
George  Gloss  made  that  night? 
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Mr.  Bell.  It  was  the  last  trip. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  It  was  the  last  trip? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  was  the  last  trip ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Where  did  you  gci  on  his  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  Twelfth  and  Ogdon  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  been  conductor  on  George  Gloss's  car  on 
the  Sunday  night  before  that— the  28d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  on  the  regular  run  then,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  George  Gloss  or  he  with  you  about 
anybody  getting  on  his  car  Sunday  night,  the  23d  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  told  me  he  expected  to  meet 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  have  such  a  talk? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  told  me  he  expected  to  meet  a  couple  of  friends  of 
his  who  were  coming  up  from  the  country  that  Sunday  night;  that  he 
was  going  to  meet  them  down  town,  and  for  me  to  pass  them  up  when 
they  got  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  passing  them  up  he  meant  not  to  make  them  pay 
fares? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  not  to  collect  fares. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I)id  he  tell  you  the  names  of  the  two  parties,  friends 
of  his,  who  were  coming  up  from  the  country  to  get  on  his  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  his  two  friends,  or  either  of  them,  get  on  that 
car  that  Sunday  evening  or  night? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

'Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  further  talk  between  you  and  Mr. 
Gloss  about  that  that  Sunday  night? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  just  said  to  Mr.  Gloss,  "  Well,  I  see  your  friends  did 
not  show  up."  He  said^  "No;  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
them." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  further  talk  with  George  Gloss 
about  that  after  that  until  the  next  night,  Monday  night,  tiie  24th  of 
May,  1909? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  the  conductor  on  the  trip  Monday 
night? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Greorge  Gloss  on  that 
Monday  night,  the  24th  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  Monday  night,  I  say,  the  last  trip  that  you  say 
you  took  with  him ;  the  last  trip  when  you  got  on  his  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  Riding  on  the  front  platform,  Mr.  Gloss  never  noticed 
me  get  on.  and  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  conductor  to  come  up  and  col- 
lect the  lare.  After  the  conductor  came  up  to  collect  the  fare,  I 
showed  him  my  badge,  and  the  conductor  shut  the  door  and  walked 
back  to  the  rear  platform.  I  spoke  to  George.  T  said,  "Hello, 
George."  Mr.  Gloss  then  turned  around  and  said,  "  Hello,  Ed ;  I  did 
not  iSiow  that  was  you  getting  on.''    Then  he  introduced  me  to  this 
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Mr.  Tarbrough,  Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough.  This  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing alongside  of  Mr.  Gloss,  right  about  where  me  controller  was.  I 
did  not  pay  anv  attention  to  him  until  after  Mr.  Gloss  introduced  him 
to  me.  Then  Mr.  Gloss  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  we  were 
supposed  to  meet  last  night." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  man^s  name  was! 

Mr.  Bell.  He  introduced  me  to  the  gentleman  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  introduced  you  did  he  give  the  name  of  the 
man? 

Mr.  Bell.  Ye&^rir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  name  did  he  say  the  man  had  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  seen  Sidney  Yarbrough  before  that  time! 

Mr.  Bell.  No^ir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   i  ou  did  not  know  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No^r. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Yarbrough  then? 

Mr.  Bei;l.  I  just  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Gloss  going  along. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  time  was  that,  Mr.  BeU  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  was  around  midnight — a  little  before  or  a  little  after; 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidney  Yarbrough  have  any  baggage  with  him 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  a  valise  alongside,  be- 
tween the  controller  and  the  door — ri^t  up  alongside  the  door. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  larbrough's  or  some- 
body 'seise? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Yarbrough's  or  any- 
body else's. 

Af r.  Hanecy.  Did  you  continue  on  that  car  until  Sidney  Yarbrough 
and  George  Gloss  got  off? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir.    I  got  off  two  blocks  east  of  the  terminal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  Sidney  Yarbrou^  took 
that  satchel  or  not  when  he  got  off? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not 
.  Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  off  the  car  were  there  any  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  were  passengers  in  the  car;  inside. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  when  vou  got  off? 

Mr.  Bell.  When  I  got  off?' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  off  the  car  that  night  and  went  away, 
did  you  leave  any  passengers  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  did  not  take  notice. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  from  the  car  bams  was  it  where  you  got 
off  the  car  that  night? 

Mr.  Bell.  Twoolocks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  (Jeorge  Gloss  live  with  reference  to  the 
car  bam? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  lived  right  opposite. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  away? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  just  do  not  know  exactly  how  far.    I  believe  he  lived 
on  Springfield  Avenue  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  where  Sidney  Yarbrough  stayed  that 
night—Monday,  the  24th  of  May,  1909? 
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Mr.  Bell.  Onlyfrom  what  Mr.  Gloss  told  me. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  When  did  Mr.  Gloss  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  When  I  went  back  to  work  a  few  days  after.  I  had 
asked  Mr.  Gloss  if  his  friend  was  in  town  yet.  He  said  no,  that  he 
had  left  He  said  he  stayed  at  his  house,  though,  all  that  night;  the 
ui^ht  I  was*  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  Haneot.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that  except 
what  George  Gloss  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  talk  with  Yarbrough  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No^sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Sidney  Yarbrough  say  anything  about  whether 
or  not  he  was  going  to  stay  at  George  tSloss's  house  that  night  I 

Mr.  Bell.  No^ir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  that  I 

Mr.  Bell.  Onlv  at  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   i  ou  did  see  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  testify  at  the  Browne  trials! 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  B[anecy.  One  or  both  of  them  I 

Mr.  Bell.  One. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  or  second  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  second  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  testified  before  the  former  senatorial  inves- 
tigating committee  ? 

Mr.  Sell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it  when  you  got  on  the 
car,  when  you  say  you  found  Mr.  Yarbrough  on  the  platform  with 
Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  was  around  midnight.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
just  before  or  just  after  midnight. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  vou  see  Mr.  Yarbrough  that  night  anywhere 
except  on  the  front  platform  of  that  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  the  front  platform  well  lighted  up  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  it  was  kept  rather  dark,  so  that  the  motorman  could 
see  the  road  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  Mr.  Yarbrough  have  his  hat  on! 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Had  he  his  overcoat  on  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  he  had  an  overcoat  on. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  was  not  standing  in  a  bright  light  so  that  you 
could  see  his  features  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir.  He  was  standing  right  alongside  of  Mr.  George 
Gloss,  at  the  controller. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  look  at  him  very,  very  carefully  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  exactly  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  (fid  you  see  him  next  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  When  did  I  see  him  next  ? 

Mr.  Mabble.  Yes;  Mr.  Yarbrough. 
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Mr.  Bell.  At  the  Lee  0*Neil  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  long  were  you  on  the  platfonn  of  the  car  with 
him? 

Mr.  Bell.  From  Twelfth  Street  to  Avers  Avenue,  it  is  about  9 — 1 1 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Nine  or  eleven  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Probably  a  Uttle  longer. 

Mr.  Mabble.  It  was  at  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  that 
you  saw  him,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  was  more  than  a  year  afterwards;  that  was  in 
August,  1910,  a  year  and  four  months  after  the  time  that  you  say 
you  saw  Mr.  Yarbrough  on  the  front  platform  of  this  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  The  platform  being  darkened  so  that  the  motorman 
could  see  the  track  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Yarbrough  when  you  saw 
him  at  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  was  not  pointed  out  to  you  by  anybody! 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  saw  him  first  in  the  witness  room  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.     I  stepped  in  to  get  a  glass  of  water. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  have  his  hat  on  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;   it  was  off.     He  was  sitting  on  a  table. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  he  dressed,  in  the  witness  room,  as  he  was 
dressed  when  you  saw  him  on  the  platform  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  on    the  same  clothes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Now,  when  you  first  testified  regardii^  this  occur- 
rence, it  was  your  memory,  was  it  not,  that  you  were  the  conductor 
of  the  car  on  which  Mr.  Yarbrough  rode  that  night,  and  that  you 
picked  him  up  downtown  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  it  was  vour  memory,  when  you  first  testified 
that  you  took  him  to  the  car  bam,  to  the  end  of  the  run,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  so  testified,  in  the  first  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial,  when  you  first  testified  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  testify  at  the  first  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  M^ble.  I  mean  in  the  second  trial.  When  you  first  testified 
in  that  trial  you  so  testified;  that  you  were  the  conductor  of  the  car; 
that  you  picTked  up  Mr.  Yarbrough  down  town;  that  you  took  him 
with  your  motorman,  to  the  bam,  at  the  end  of  the  route  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  that  was  your  memory  when  you  so  testified, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  changed  your  memory  in  that  regard  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  When  I  was  going  home  I  commenced  to  think  it  oyer. 
When  I  got  home  I  spoke  to  mother  about  it,  and  commenced  think- 
ing it  over,  and  she  says  she  thought  I  was  off.  I  passed  the  remark 
at  home,  previous  to  that,,  that  Mr.  Gloss  liad  introduced  me  to  a 
friend  ot  his.  So  I  conmienced  to  think  it  over,  and  found  I  was  not 
the  conductor:  that  I  was  off  for  three  days  at  the  time;  that  that 
Sunday  ni^t  1  did  work,  but  that  Mr.  Glosses  friend  had  not  shown 
up.  ana  it  was  the  following  night  when  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  When  was  it  you  spoke  to  your  mother  about  having 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Gloss  to  a  friend  oi  his  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  it  was  quite  a  while  after  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Quite  a  while  after  the  introduction  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Close  to  the  time  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir.     It  was  before  the  time  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  before  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  after  the  introduction  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  after  the  introduction. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  a  week  after  the  introduction  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember.  It  may  have  been  a  Uttle 
longer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  a  month  after  the  introduction? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  fix  the  time  at  all  when  you  told  your 
mother  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

.  Mr.  Marble.  When  you  told  your  mother  about  it,  did  you  say, 
''I  was  in;troduced  on  the  24th  of  May  by  Mr.  Gloss  to  a  friend  of 
his"? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  I  said,  ''I  was  introduced  the  other  night  by  Mr. 
Gloss  to  a  friend  of  his." 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  indicate  the  night? 

Mr.  BjSLL.  I  (Ud  not  inoicate  it.    I  just  said  ''the  other  night." 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  all  you  said  to  your  mother? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all  I  said  to  h^. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then  a  year  and  four  months  after  the  intro- 
duction your  mother  knew  the  night  of  the  introduction  was  the 
night  you  were  not  working  ? 

Ifr.BELL.  She  did  not  know  exactly  whether  it  was  the  nij?ht  I 
was  not  working  or  the  night  I  was  working.  After  we  got  ta&ing, 
we  commenced  thinking  it  over,  and  I  thought  it  over  and  I  found 
out  I  was  not  working,  because  a  pay  day  came  in  between,  and  I 
generdUy  laid  off  when  a  pay  day  came  in  between. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  your  mother  reminded  you  that  you  were 
not  working  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  She  did  not  exactly  remind  me.  She  kind  of  helped 
my  memory  along  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  she  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  About  what  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  she  know  what  night  it  was^  or  whether  or  not 
you  were  working,  or  did  she  have  any  recollection  at  all  regarding 
the  night  on  which  the  introduction  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  She  did  not  know. 
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Mr.  Marble.  But  she  reminded  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  She  did  not  know  whether  I  worked  or  not.  We  com- 
menced thinking  it  over  and  I  found  out  I  had  not  worked. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  discovered,  and  the  attor- 
neys for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  discovered,  that  the  State's  attorney 
was  subpcenaing  in  the  working  sheets  from  the  car  bams,  and  that 
the  attorneys  for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  saw  those  sheets  and  discovered 
that  you  were  not  working,  and  told  you  of  that  fact,  and  that  the 
next  day  you  changed  your  testimony  and  said  that  you  were  a 
passenger  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  su-. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No^ir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  sheets  were  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Thev  were  brougrht  in  the  court  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  following  day  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  On  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  those  sheets  showed  that  you  had  not  been  a 
conductor  on  this  car  of  which  you  had  testified  in  your  first  testi- 
mony you  had  been  the  conductor  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  changed  your  testimony.  Tour  memory 
was  refreshed  and  vou  testified  mat  you  were  a  passenger  on  the  car 
for  8  or  9  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know  what  those  sheets  showed  before 
you  changed  your  testimony  ! 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  not  been  advised  by  anvbody  what  those 
sheets  showed  before  you  changed  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  So  you  made  the  change  without  reference  to  the 
sheets  or  what  they  showed  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  After  I  commenced  thinking  it  over,  I  went  down  that 
evening 

Senator  Jones.  You  made  that  change  without  reference  to  the 
sheets  or  what  they  showed  i 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  that  evening? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  went  down  to  see  the  attorneys  for  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  and  told  them  that  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  my 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  day  you  testified  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir.     That  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  I  testified. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  see  those  sheets  beft)re  you  went  on  the 
witness  stand  the  second  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Your  attention  was  not  called  to  the  sheets  before 
you  went  on  the  stand  the  second  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  called  down  by  the  attorneys  of  Mr. 
Browne,  or  did  you  go  there  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  went  there  voluntarily. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  did  the  idea  that  you  had  not  testified 
correctly  first  strike  you  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  When  I  was  going  home. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  On  the  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  On  the  car.  I  was  taken  right  off  the  car  and  brought 
down  to  testify.  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  think  of  anything  eke. 
In  fact,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  going  down  for  until  I  was  placed 
on  the  witness  stand. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Gloss  on  the  car  going  back 
after  the  time  of  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  went  back  alone. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  no  lawyer  talk  to  you  before  you  went  on  the 
witness  stand  in  that  trial,  and  ask  you  what  your  memory  of  that 
transaction  was  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  not  any  lawyer  ask  you  if  you  remembered 
being  introduced  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gloss  by  Mr.  Gloss  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  examined  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  or  Mr, 
Erbstein  or  Mr.  Forrest  before  you  went  on  the  stand 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  see  whether  or  not  you  had  any  information  which 
would  be  admissible  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  did  not  talk  with  them  at  aU  before 
you  went  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  they  did  not  know  what  you  knew  when 
you  went  on  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  never  had  told  them  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  never  had  been  in  their  office  talking 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  never  talked  with  them  about  it  in 
the  court  room  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  tell  us  that  when  you  went  on  the  stand, 
so  far  as  you  know,  the  lawyers  did  not  know  what  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  They  never  spoke  to  me 
about  it.     I  was  taken  off  my  car  at  Robey  and  Ogden  Avenue. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  anybody  representing  them  or  representing 
the  defendant  talk  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  know  why  you  were  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  subpoenaed  from  your  car  and  went 
right  to  the  court  room? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  were  you  put  on  the  stand  without  talking 
to  the  lawyers  or  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  idea  about  what  you  were  going 
to  be  asked  when  you  were  called  as  a  witness  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  Mr.  Gloss  in  mind  then,  or  talk  with 
Mr.  Gloss » 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  know  that  they  were  going  to  ask  you 
about  that? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  was  a  year  afterwards! 

Mr.  Bell.  A  little  over  a  year  afterwards. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  had  not  thought  much  about  it  in  the 
meantime  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No.  I  did  not  pay  any  more  attention  to  it  after  I  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Yarbrough. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  not  talked  with  anybody  except  your 
mother  at  the  time  you  went  there  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  From  the  time  I  left  the  court  room  ? 

Senator  Jones.  No,  from  the  time  Gloss  introduced  you  to  Yar- 
brough, had  you  talked  with  anybody  about  his  having  introduced 
you  to  Yarbrough,  or  about  the  talk  Gloss  had  had  with  you  with 
reference  to  his  Friend  getting  onto  your  car  i 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  talked  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  anybody  asking  jou  about 
it 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  went  on  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Except  the  talk  that  you  had  with  your  mother? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  refer  you  to  your  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Wayman,  on  page  1310  of  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  at  the 
begmning  of  the  cross-examination,  about  the  third  question: 

"'Q.  Who  is  the  first  person  you  talked  to  this  morning? — A-  Mr. 
Gloss. 

*'Q.  What  is  that?— A.  Mr.  Gloss. 

*'Q.  Where  did  you  talk  to  him? — A.  right  out  tbare  in  the  ante- 
room." 

Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Gloss  in  the  anteroom  before  you  went  on  the 
stand  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe  I  spoke  to  him  out  in  the  corridor. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  dia  you  talk  to  him  about? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  asked  him  what  I  was  up  bore  for,  and  he  said  I  would 
find  out  when  I  got  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  tell  you  anjtlxing  but  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  did  not  tell  me  anyUung  alx>ut  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  ask  you  if  you  remembered  an  introduc- 
tion given  you  by  him  to  his  friend  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  whether  he  asked  me  that  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Gloss  would  know 
anything  about  why  you  were  oailcKi  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell,  I  did  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  What  made  you  ask  him  what  you  were  called  for  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Because  I  saw  him  standing  there. 
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Senator  Jones.  He  was  simplj  one  of  the  witnesses.  Did  it  occur 
to  you  that  they  were  going  to  ask  you  anything  about  what  had 
occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Gloss  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  asked  him  what  he  was  up  there  for  when  I  saw 
him  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ask  him  what  you  were  there  for  i 

Mi,  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  ask  Gloss  that? 

Mr.  Bell.  On  account  of  nis  being  my  motorman. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  think  he  Knew  why  you  were  called  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  kind  of  thought  maybe  he  would  know  why  I  was 
called  there. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  Gloss's  conductor  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  time  of  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  think  I  was  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  know  that  Gloss  was  testifying  at  that  trial 
before  you  were  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  refer  further  to  your  cross-examination  in  the 
second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  on  the  next  page  of  the  testimony: 

'*Q.  The  first  time  that  your  attention  was  ever  called  to  that  in- 
troduction was  this  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*'Q.  Now,  who  called  your  attention  to  it? — ^A.  Mr.  Gloss." 

Did  you  so  testify  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  guess  I  did  testify  to  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  further: 

**Q.  Where? — A.  Right  out  in  the  anteroom." 

Was  that  question  asKed  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  further: 

"Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  have  talked  to  anybody  about  it 
probably  being  the  month  of  Mav?— ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Gloss.'' 

So  you  did  talk  to  Mr.  Gloss  aoout  the  time  when  the  introduction 
took  place,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  did  ask  him  previous  to  that.     I  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Previous  to  when  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  To  the  time  I  went  on  the  witness  stand.  I  asked  him 
when  the  introduction  took  place. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  asked  Mr.  Gloss  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  was  in  the  anteroom. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Gloss  in  the 
anteroom  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  just  asked  Mr.  Gloss  what  I  was  up  here  for,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  was  for  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Yarbrough. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  he  said  you 
would  find  out  later  on. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all  he  said  to  me,  that  1  would  find  out  later  on. 
He  was  called  in  the  meantime  to  the  witness  stand. 

Senator  Jones.  You  just  now  said  that  he  told  you  you  would  be 
asked  about  this  introduction. 
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Mr.  Bell.  AU  he  told  me  was  about  the  gentleman  he  introduced 
me  to  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  said  in  the  conversation  between  you  and 
Mr.  Gloss  as  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  anything  was  said  f 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  whether  anything  was  said  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  question  was  asked  you  on  your 
cross-examination,  and  whether  you  answered  as  it  13  here: 

''Q.  When  w;  s  the  first  time  that  you  have  talked  to  anybody 
about  it  probably  being  the  month  of  May  I — A.  Well,  Mr.  Gloss.'* 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  guess  it  was  asked  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  your  answer  to  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  I  guess  it  is  true. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  say  a  while  ago  that  you  had  not 
talked  with  anybody  about  this  matter  before  you  went  on  the 
witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  did  not  just  exactly  mean  that  I  had  not  spoken  to 
anybody,  only  outside  of  Mr.  Gloss  in  the  witness  room. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  you  had  not. 

Mr.  Bell.  Just  a  few  questions  I  asked  him  when  I  met  him  there, 
and  I  met  two  or  three  more  street-car  men  in  there. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  particularly  awhile  ago  that  you  had  not 
talked  with  Mr.  Gloss  before  you  went  on  the  witness  stand,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  true  or  not  ? 

ifr.  Bell.  What  ?    That  I  had  spoken  to  him  ? 

Senator  Jones.  That  you  had  not  talked  to  him  before  you  went 
on  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  spoke  to  him  in  r^ard  to  a  few  questions. 

Senator  Jones.  So  what  you  testified  awhile  ago  was  not  true? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  just  do  not  remember  whether  I  spoke  to  him  in  the 
anteroom  or  before  I  got  to  the  anteroom. 

Senator  Lea.  Will  you  please  answer  that  question.  Was  your 
previous  testimony  that  you  had  not  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  What  is  that  ?    Previous  to  going  on  the  stand  ? 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  testify  a  few  moments  ago  that 
you  had  not  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss  previous  to  going  on  the  stand.  Did 
you  make  such  a  statement  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

S^iator  Lea.  Was  that  statement  true  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  it  is  not  true  that  I  spoke  to  him  a  few  minutes 
before  that. 

Senator  Lea.  That  statement  was  not  true,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Then  I  spoke  to  him  a  few  minutes  before  in  the  ante- 
room. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  did  you  make  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  just  did  not  quite  understand  that  question,  I  guess. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  certain  about  the  date  oeing  May  when 
you  were  introduced  to  Yarbrough,  before  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss  in 
the  anteroom  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  not  quite  sure;  no.  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  May  or  June. 
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Senator  Lea.  Tou  did  not  know  whether  it  was  May  or  June  until 
after  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  it  was  around  the  middle  of  the  year  sometime. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  your  testimony  in  that  case  and  your  testi- 
mony here,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  you  were  introduced  to  Yar- 
brough  was  May  24,  1909,  is  based  on  the  statement  that  Mr.  Gloss 
made  to  you  in  the  anteroom  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  it  was  from  the  trip  sheets — ^from  that  I  saw  on  the 
trip  sheets  up  there. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  record  on  the  trip 
sheets  that  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  introduced  to  you  on  the  night  of 
May  24,  1909 » 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  there  was  no  record  of  my  being  introduced  to 
Yarbrough. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  how  did  the  trip  sheets  help  you  out  in  your 
recollection  of  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  On  account  of  the  remark  Mr.  Gloss  passed  me,  that 
this  here  was  ''one  of  the  gentlemen  we  are  supposed  to  meet  last 
night."  That  was  Sunday.  I  worked  Sunday  night,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Monday,  I  was  off. 

Senator  B^enton.  You  did  not  look  up  these  sheets  until  after  you 
testified,  did  vou  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  they  were  shown  me  in  the  courtroom. 

Senator  Kenton.  After  you  testified. 

Mr.  Bell.  While  I  was  testifying. 

Senator  Kenton.  While  you  were  testifying  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir-  they  were  shown  to  me  and  shown  to  the  jury. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  given  your  testimony  when  the  sneets 
were  shown  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  giving  it  at  the  time  they  were  shown  to  me. 

Senator  Kenton.  Shown  to  you  on  cross-examination  f 

Ifr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  first  time  you  were  examined  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  the  second  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  Gloss  in  the  anteroom  the  first  time 
you  were  examined,  or  the  second  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  the  first  or  second 
time.     I  believe  I  saw  him  both  times. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  believe  you  saw  him  both  times  f 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  get  your  information  about  the  24th  of 
May  from  the  sheets  or  from  Gloss  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss  told  me  it  was  the  24th. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  get  it  from  the  sheets  then,  because 
the  sheets  were  not  shown  you  until  you  were  being  examined  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  While  I  was  being  examined  I  was  shown  the  sheets. 
The  23d  showed  me  as  conductor  on  a  car,  and  the  24th  showed 
another  conductor. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  you  had  gotten  your  dates  from  Gloss  before 
that,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Before  that  Mr.  Gloss  said  that  it  was  the  24th  when  I 
was  introduced. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  told  you  the  date! 

Mr.  Bell.  He  did  not  just  say. 
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Senator  Kenton.  About  the  date  t 

Mi.  Bell.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  said  anything  about  the  date. 

Senator  BlENyon.  Would  you  hare  known  the  date  if  it  had  not 
been  for  what  Gloss  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  kind  of  refreshed  my  memory  a  little  bit. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  have  any  memory  on  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  exactly,  only  that  the  remark  was  passed  about 
this  being  one  of  the  gentlemen.  That  kind  of  refreshea  my  memory 
some. 

Senator  Lea.  Have  you  now  any  recollection  of  the  date  on  i/Hiich 
you  met  Mr.  Yarbrough,  independent  of  what  Mr.  Gloss  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  positive  that  you  have  no  recollection  of 
the  date  on  which  you  met  Mr.  Yarbrough,  except  what  Mr.  Gloss 
told  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  kind  of  thought  it  was  around  the  middle  of  the  year. 
I  did  not  just  exactly  know  the  date. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  now  of  the 
exact  date,  except  by  what  Mr.  Gloss  told  vou  i 

Mr.  Bell.  No ;  I  know  it  was  on  a  Monday.  It  was  the  day  after 
the  Simday  that  I  had  worked.     I  remember  that  well. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  Sundays  during  that 
year  on  which  you  worked  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  there  were  a  great  many  Sundays  that 
I  worked.     I  am  off  quite  a  bit  on  Sunday. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  Sundays  ? 

Ifr.  Bell.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Lba.  Did  you  work  as  many  as  10  Sundays  during  that 
year? 

Mr.  Beli..  I  may  have,  and  I  may  not. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  work  as  many  as  five  Sundays  t 

ifr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Could  it  have  been  any  Monday  after  any  one  of 
those  five  Sundays,  independent  of  what  Mr.  Gloss  told  you  f 

Mr.  Bell.  Why,  no;  it  could  not  be. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  could  it  not  be  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Because  Mr.  Gloss  passed  the  remark  that  Sunday  that 
he  was  going  to  meet  these  friends,  going  to  pick  up  these  friends,  and 
it  was  me  following  Monday  that  I  happened  to  step  on  his  car,  and 
this  gentleman  was  on  the  car,  and  he  introduced  me  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  the  incident  without  being  able 
to  tell  just  when  it  occurred  ?  That  is,  you  remember  the  incident 
that  he  told  you  that  his  friends  were  coming,  and  the  next  day  he 
told  you  that  this  gentleman  was  one  of  those  mends  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  are  unable  to  state  definitely  from  your 
own  recollection  when  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  it  was  in  May,  I  beheve,  or  in  June.  I  did  not  just 
exactly  know. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  unable  to  give  the  date  definitely? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  not  able  to  fix  the  date;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Marble,  have  you  any  record  there  shQwing 
how  this  witness  came  to  change  his  testimony  t 
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Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Scmfttor  Jones.  Do  you  expect  to  ask  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  talk  to  Mr.  Gloss  in  the  anteroom  about 
the  conversation  which  vou  say  you  had  with  him  on  the  Sunday 
when  he  said  he  expectecl  to  meet  his  two  friends,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Bell.-  How  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  yc  j  not  in  the  anteroom,  whem  you  were  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  Mr.  Gloss  just  before  you  testified,  go  orer  the 
entire  matter  with  him,  and  did  you  not  talk  to  him  specifically  about 
the  alleged  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Gloss,  in  which  Mr. 
Gloss  told  you  that  two  friends  or  his  were  expected  to  come  on  a 
certain  Sunday  night  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  bdieve  that  was  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  ex- 
pected.   I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  had  asked  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  remind  Gloss  of  that,  or  did  Gloss  remind 
you  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  his  friends? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss  told  me  there  was  one  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  in  the  anteroom  did  not  Mr.  Gloss  say,  ''This  is 
one  of  the  two  friends  I  told  you  about''  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe  he  did  say  that  was  one  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  be  not  bring  that  subject  up  first,  before  you 
spoke  of  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  do  not  just  remember  whether  he  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  talk  to  one  or  more  of  the  attorneys  of 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  blefore  you  testified  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  question  was  not  asked  you  on 
your  cross-examination : 

''Q.  After  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss,  Mr.  Gloss  talked  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  didn't  he?"— A.  I  don't  know." 

Do  you  remember  that  question  and  answer? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  ouestion  asked  you,  and  did  you  answer: 

''Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  out  there  this  morning?— A. 
Yes,  1  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Donnell." 

Was  tnat  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  whether  I  spoke  to  Mr.  CDonnell 
or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  question  was 
asked  you,  and  you  so  answered  ? 

Mr.  JBell.  I  do  not  lust  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  question  asked  you: 

"Q.  Was  Mr.  Gloss  present? — A.  Mr.  Gloss  was  present;  yes, 
sir." 

Was  tfiat  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  notjust  remember. 

Senator  Eenyon.  Will  you  read  that  question  again  about  Mr. 
O'Donnell? 
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Mr.  Marble  (readiiig): 

"Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  out  there  this  morning  t — ^A. 
Yes,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Donnell." 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  true  or  not!  Did  you  say  that,  or  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  you  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Don- 
nein 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  whether  I  spoke  to  Mr,  O'Don- 
nell  or  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  whether  I  spoke  to  him  or  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Gloss,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  I  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Gloss,  and  I  remem- 
ber speaking  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  several  occasions  up  there,  but  I 
do  not  just  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 

Senator  Kenton.  Before  the  trial  did  you  speak  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  ? 

Ifr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  alter. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  you  did  not  speak 
to  any  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  did  not  think  I  had  spoken  to  any. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  this  is  not  true  ? 

Ifr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  know  whether — I  guess  it  must  be  true.  I 
do  not  just  remember,  though,  whether  I  have  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  Mr.  O'Donnell  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  an  attorney  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  knew  him  as  an  attorney  in  the  case  ?  You 
knew  he  was  an  attomev  in  the  case  ? 

Mr,  Bell.  Yes;  I  had  read  the  paper  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  knew  Mr.  O'Donnell  as  an  attorney  in  that 
case  ?    Did  you  not  know  him  when  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  saw  him  down  there  with  Mr.  Gloss,  did  you 
not,  before  you  testified  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  When  I  came  up  the  corridor  with  this  bailiff,  or  what- 
ever he  was,  that  subpoenaed  me,  I  saw  this  Mr.  O'Donnell  talking 
to  Mr.  Gloss. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  had  your  talk  with 
Gloss  to  which  you  have  testified  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  had  just  come  up. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss  after  you  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  guess  I  talked  to  him  when  he  came  in  the  anteroom. 

Senator  Jones.  You  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss  then,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  O'Donnell  was  present,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  wnether  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  there 
or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  remember  talking  with  Mr.  O'Donnell 
and  with  Gloss  there  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe  I  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Gloss  about 
the  introduction.  He  asked  me  if  I  remembered  being  introduced  to 
anybody. 

senator  Jones.  Who  asked  you  I 
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Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  O'Donnell  asked  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes.  He  asked  you  all  about  that  transaction^ 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  that  is  all  he  spoke  about. 

Senator  Jones.  Just  asked  you  if  you  remembered  about  your  intro- 
duction to  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  su*. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  ask  you  that  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  before  you  testified? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was  before  I  testified. 

Mr,  Marble.  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  about  this  talk  with  Mr. 
Gloss  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  when  you  were  first  asked  about  it  t 

Mr.  Bell.  I  did  not  just  exactly  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  testified  about  it  once  in  court,  had  you 
not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  I  believe  I  had. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  accustomed  to  being  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  ever  been  a  witness  except  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  this  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  this  made  considerable  impression  on  you  then, 
and  every  incident  connected  with  it  made  considerable  impression 
on  you,  aid  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Bell.  Yes,  I  believe  it  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  thought  about  it  considerably? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  I  had  not  thought  about  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  an  extraordinary  thing  for  you  to  meet  a 
man  on  a  street  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  no;  not  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  your  daily  business,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  yet  you  clearly  remembered  Mr.  Sidney  Yar- 
brough's  face  after  having  seen  him  nine  or  ten  minutes  upon  a 
darkened  platform? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  what  impressed  it  on  my  memory  so  well  was 
Mr.  Gloss  passing  the  remark  that  this  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  that 
we  were  supposed  to  meet  last  night. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  remars  made  more  impression  on  your 
mind  than  a  talk  with  Mr.  Gloss  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  anteroom 
and  being  questioned  by  the  State's  attorney  about  it  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Right  in  that  connection,  did  Mr.  Gloss  say,  "This 
is  one  of  the  friends  that  you  were  to  meet  last  night?" 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  '*  this  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  you  were  supposed  to 
meet  last  night." 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  testified  before  the  other  investigating 
committee,  this  question  was  asked  you : 

*'Q.  Did  this  incident  impress  itself  on  your  mind;  was  there  any- 
thing unusual  about  it,  anytning  particularly  impressive  about  it,  tms 
whole  occurrence ?— A.  No;  the  only  thing  impressive  on  my  mind 
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was,  Mr.  Gloss  said,  'This  here  is  the  triend  of  mine  that  we  were  sup- 
posed to  meet  last  night.'  " 

Now,  which  is  correct?  Did  he  say,  ''This  is  the  friend  of  mine 
whom  we  were  to  meet  last  night/'  or  "This  is  one  of  the  frien(k  we 
were  to  meet  last  night"  i 

Mr.  Bell.  *'This  is  one  of  the  friends  we  were  to  meet  last  night." 

Senator  Jones.  Is  your  testimony  as  you  gave  it  before  the  other 
committee  correctly  reported  here  as  I  read  it,  or  is  it  incorrectly 
reported  I 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  correctly  reported  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Here  it  does  not  say,  "This  is  one  of  the  friendB." 

Mr.  Bell.  He  said,  "This  here  is  the  friend  we  were  supposed  to 
meet  last  night." 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  "This  is  the  friend  we  were  supposed  to  meet  last 
niffht." 

Mr.  Bell.  "This  is  the  friend  we  were  supposed  to  meet  last 
night." 

Senator  Jones.  Had  he  told  you  that  you  were  to  meet  one  or  two 
friends  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  did  not  just  say  whether  it  was  one.  He  did  not 
tell  me  whether  it  was  one  or  two. 

Senator  Jones.  And  when  he  told  you^  th«i,  that  some  one  was 
to  meet  you  on  the  car,  he  merely  said  or  mdicated  that  there  would 
be  one  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  he  said  we  were  going  to  meet  friends  down  town 
to-night. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  how  many  i 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  he  did  not  say. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  say. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  he  mdicated  that  there  would  be 
more  than  one? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  whether  he  meant  one  or  two 
or  three. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  your  impression  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  My  impression  at  the  time  was  that  he  was  going  to 
meet  a  friend. 

Senator  Jones.  One  friend  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  A  friend. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  impression  that  he  gave  you  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say,  "This  is  the  friend  we  were  going  to  meet 
last  night?" 

Mr.  Bell.  He  said,  "This  is  one  of  the  friends  we  were  going  to 
meet  last  night." 

Mr.  Marble.  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  in  the  second  Lee 
O^Neil  Browne  trial,  Mr.  O'Donnell  questioning,  on  your  first  direct 
examination,  on  page  1308  of  my  copy,  and  very  close  to  the  begin- 
ning of  your  first  direct  examination : 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Now  tell  what  was  said  at  that  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Yarbrough  to  you  by  Gloss. " 
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It  is  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  direct  examination,  as  I  have  it. 
Was  this  question  asked  you  by  Mr.  0*Donnell  the  first  time  you  were 
on  the  stand  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial 

**Now  tell  what  was  said  at  that  time  of  the  introduction  of  Yar- 
brough  to  you  by  Gloss. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Gloss  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Yarbrough,  and  he  says,  'This  is  one  of  mv  friends  from  down  at 
East  St.  Ijouis  that  I  lived  with  and  worked  with  down  there.'  He 
says,  'This  here  is  the  gentleman  we  were  supposed  to  meet  last 
nieht.'  " 

Were  you  so  asked  and  did  you  so  answer  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  ask  me,  or  tell  me  that  he 
worked  with  him  in  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  just  remember.  I  remem- 
ber him  introducing  me  to  this  gentleman  at  ''Mr.  Sidney  Yar- 
brough,  one  of  the  gentlemen  you  were  supposed  to  meet  last  night." 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  distinctly  that  he  introduced  him  as 
"Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrouch"  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  "Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough'^;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  those  exact  words  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  he  said,  "This  is  Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough.''  He 
introduced  him  to  me  as  "Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  what  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  introduced  this  gentleman  to  me  as  "Mr.  Sidney 
Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  he  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  happened  to  be  on  his  front  platform  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  know,  but  what  did  he  tell  Mr.  Yarbrough  about 
you? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  told  Mr.  Yarbrough  that  I  was  a  conductor,  I 
beUeve. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  your  name  to  Mr.  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  he  introduced  me.  He  said,  "Mr.  Bell,  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  saj  "Mr.  Edwin  J.  Bell,"  did  he? 

Mr.  Bell.  No:  I  do  not  thmk  he  did.    He  always  called  me  Ed. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  your  memory  is  very  precise  that  he  said  "Mr. 
Sidney  Yarbrough"  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes:  he  said  "Mr.  Sidney  Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Marble.  When  Mr.  O'Donnell  asked  you  what  was  said  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction,  why  did  you  omit  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Whv  did  I  omit  it  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  why  did  you  omit  those  words,  "Mr.  Sidney 
Yarbrough,"  from  the  tmncs  said  at  the  time  of  the  introduction? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  O'Donnell  asked  me  who  it  was,  I  beHeve,  and  I 
saicL  "Mr.  Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Marble.  No,  the  question  was  asked  you.  "Now  tell  what 
was  said  at  that  time  of  the  introduction  of  Yarorough  to  you  by 
Gloss." 

Mr.  Bell.  Nothing  said,  onlv  that  he  was  the  gentleman  we  were 
supposed  to  meet  the  night  before. 

MT.  Marble.  What  e£e  was  said  in  the  conversation  on  that  front 
platform  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  remember  what  was  said.  I  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  other  conversation,  because  I  was  not  inter- 
ested in  their  conversation. 
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Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  interested  in  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  was  not  interested  in  their  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  were  you  standing?  Just  where  on  the  plat- 
form were  you  standing  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  When  I  got  on  the  car,  or  after  I  was  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  After  you  were  introduced. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  stood  alongside  of  Mr.  Gloss,  on  the  outside  of  the 
car,  where  the  temporary  brake  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  way  were  you  facing? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  facing  the  way  the  car  was  going. 

Mr.  Marble.  Facing  wiead  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Facing  ahead.     We  were  coining  west. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  Mr.  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  on  the  inside,  over  by  the  controller. 

Mr.  Marble.  Beyond  Mr.  Gloss  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Gloss  from  me. 

Mr.  J^LoiBLE.  .Was  Mr.  Gloss  between  you  I 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss  was  between  us. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  he  facing  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss  or  Mr.  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  was  facing  the  same  way  I  was  facing,  ahead. 

Mr.  Marble.  Both  of  you  were  facing  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  is  that  the  way  you  rode  during  that  9  or  10 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  Well,  I  stepped  back  up  against  the  car  and  was 
smoking  there,  against  the  vestibule  door. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  time  of  night  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Around  midnight;  around  the  last  trip. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  a  curtain  behind  the  motorman  to 
keep  the  light  from  confusing  or  bothering  him  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  A  curtain;  yes;  that  worked  across. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  curtain  pulled  down  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No  ;  they  work  across,  the  way  the  door  slides  in. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  any  light  in  the  compartment  where  the 
motorman  works  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  a  light  there,  but  it  was  turned  down.  There 
is  a  Ught  on  the  frontplatform. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  dark  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  was  dark.  It  was  turned  down,  and  the  headlight 
was  lit  in  front. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  mean  it  was  dark  where  the  motorman 
worked,  generally? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  was  generally  dark. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  it  was  this  night  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes ;  it  was  dark. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  headlight  was  on  in  front,  to  light  up 
the  track  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Up  on  top  of  the  car,  the  headlight  was.  Those  were  the 
St.  Louis  cars — before  they  were  remodeled. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  above  your  head,  as  you  stood  there? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes ;  and"*there  is  one  behind  the  street  sign  also. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  that  give  a  light  that  reflects  back  ? 
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Mr,  Betx.  When  the  door  is  open. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  dark? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  dark.  It  is  light  in  the  street.  The  street  electric 
lights  light  up  the  platform  pretty  good. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Light  enough  so  you  could  distinctly  see  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  was  it  after  that  that  you  next  saw  Mr. 
Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Bell.  Down  in  the  court  room. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  year  after  that? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  over  a  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  not  seen  him  in  the  meantime  f 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  before  I  was  introduced  to 
him. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  you  saw  him  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  he 
looked  like  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Describe  him.     I  have  never  seen  him. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  is  a  dark-complected  sort  of  fellow.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  quite  as  tall  as  I  am. 

Senator  Lea.  How  tall  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  stand  5  feet  11  i.  He  is  a  Uttle  heavier  than  I  am,  I 
guess. 

Senator  Lea.  How  much  do  you  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Why,  I  weigh  about  175  pounds  or  176,  I  guess. 

Senator  Lea.  How  old  a  man  is  he  f 

Mr.  Bell.  He  is  a  man  about  29  or  31,  somewhere  around  there. 

Senator  Lea.  Clean  shaven  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  he  is  clean  shaven. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  saw  Yarbrough  repeatedly  during  the  second 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  after  that. 

Mr.  Mabble.  At  the  time  you  testified? 

Mr.  Bell.  At  the  time  I  testified ;  when  I  would  walk  in  to  get  a 
glass  of  water,  I  would  see  him  in  the  room. 

Mr,  Marble.  How  long  were  you  and  Gloss  talking  in  that  ante- 
room that  morning  before  you  testified  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  1  guess  about  10  or  15  minutes,  or  half  an  hour.  I 
do  not  just  exactly  know. 

Ikfr.  Marble.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  long  it  was, 
in  that  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  talked  until  Mr.  O'Donnell  came  in,  and 
then  you  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  talked  a  few  minutes  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  talked  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and 
you  talked  to  Mr.  Gloss  10  or  15  minutes  or  a  half  hour,  until  Mr. 
O'Donnell  came  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  not  talking  to  him  all  the  time.  I  was  in  the 
room  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  in  conversation  with  Gloss  all  that 
time? 

Mr.  Bbll.  No;  1  was  not  in  conversation  all  that  time.  There 
were  quite  a  few  other  people  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  question  was  asked  you  by  Mr. 
Wayman  on  your  cross-examination  in  the  second  I-^ee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial: 

''Q.  How  long  after  your  talk  with  Gloss  did  you  talk  to  O'Don- 
nell  ? — A.  Oh,  about  25  minutes. 

*^Q.  You  have  been  in  conversation  with  Gloss  during  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  su-.^^ 

Were  those  questions  asked  you  and  did  you  so  answer  I 

Mr.  Bell.  I  helieve  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  I  was  not  talking  with  him  for  that  length  of 
time — the  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  so  indicated  here. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  Probably  I  was  and  probably  I 
was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  might  have  been  so  far  as  your  memory  now 
tells  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you  going  from  when  you  got  on  the 
car  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Down  around  where  I  used  to  live;  down  around  Twelfth 
and  Blue  Island. 

Mr.  Marble.  Visiting  friends  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Visiting  friends. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long — all  evening! 

Mr.  Bell.  All  evening. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  been  drinking  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  not  drinking  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  might  have  h^  a  couple  of  drinks ;  nothing  to  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  migjht  have  had  five  or  six  i 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  not  sure  t 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  had  you  been  visiting? 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  a  young  fellow  I  always 
go  around  with. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  you  were  visiting  ?     • 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  I  do  not  remember;  it  was  down  around  the  comer 
with  the  boys  I  used  to  hang  around  with. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember,  now,  or  do  you  reason  that  that  is 
where  you  must  have  been  f 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  pretty  sure  where  I  must  have  been,  because  1 
never  go  to  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  reason  you  are  pretty  sure? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  any  memory  of  that  evening  before  you 
got  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  What? 
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Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  any  memory  of  anything  that  happened 
that  evenmg  before  you  got  on  the  car  I 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  nothing  unusual  happened. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anything  usual  na{^>en1  Do  you  remember 
anything  usual  that  happened  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  anything  usual  before  I  got  on  the 
car. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  asked  you  if  you  have  any  memory  of  anything  that 
happened  before  you  got  on  the  car  that  evening? 

Mr.  BvLL.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recaU  any  incident  of  that  evening  except 
the  incident  on  the  front  platform  of  the  carl 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  that  you  had  two  or  three  drinks  or 
five  or  six  f 

Mr.  Bell.  I  may  have  had  two  or  three  or  five  or  six,  and  I  may 
not  have  had  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  just  exactly  remember  taking  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  do  think  that  if  you  were  at  the  place  you 
uauaUy  went  down  there,  it  is  probable  you  had  had  a  few  drinks  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  exactly.  I  go  down  there  often  and  do  not  have 
anything  to  drink. 

Mr.  lifLiRBLE.  And  sometimes  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  do  not.  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  very  much. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  on  your  direct  examiiiation,  I  understood  you 
to  answer  positively  that  you  remember  this  introduction  on  the  car 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May.  1909.  As  I  understand  it  now,  you 
are  not  sure  it  was  in  the  month  or  May  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  remember  being  introduced  to  him  on  account  of  Mr. 
Gloss  passing  that  remark — that  he  was  one  of  the  men  we  were  sup- 
posed to  meet  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  to  the  time  when  that  remari^  was  passed,  have 
you  any  recollection  of  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  a  kind  of  recollection  that  it  was  in  Miay. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  gives  you  that  recollection;  how  do  you  place 
it  in  the  month  of  May — from  your  recollection,  now  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  From  the  time  I  had  run  with  him.  I  was  running  with 
him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  ran  with  him  in  more  months  than  one? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  guess  I  ran  with  him  about  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  ran  with  him  a  couple  of  mouths  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  I  ran  with  him  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  more  than  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  was  picking  around  there.  Every  15  days  we 
used  to  have  a  pick.  Now  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  pick  every 
four  months  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  That  is,  pick  your  trip  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Pick  your  run.  I  had  a  run,  when  I  left  Chicago,  with 
one  motorman 

Senator  Jones.  You  need  not  go  into  that. 
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Senator  Lea.  Why  did  you  lay  off  the  three  days  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh,  nothing  particular.  I  just  had  the  habit  of  laying 
off  two  or  three  days  at  mat  time.  The  ooys  around  the  bam  would 
meet  there,  and  if  one  wanted  to  get  off  four  or  five  would  get  off 
at  once. 

Senator  Lea.  You  never  took  any  trips  away  from  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  I  mean  at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  remained  in  Chicago  the  entire  three  dayst 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  the  entire  three  days. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  on  the  platform  was  this  valise  you  have 
testified  about  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  was  over  near  the  controller. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  on  the  other  side.  Where  was 
the  vaBse  with  reference  to  you? 

Mr.  Bell.  Laying  right  along  by  the  door,  by  the  controller,  right 
around  the  controller.    There  are  two  sides  to  the  controller. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  back  in  the  comer? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  exactly  in  the  comer.  You  could  not  put  it  back 
right  in  the  comer,  I  do  not  beUeve. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  you  looked  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  saw  the  vaUse  (ying  there.  I  did  not  know  to  whom 
it  belonged. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  first  remember  that  you  saw  it  t 

Mr.  Bell.  After  they  asked  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  who  asked  jrou  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss  asked  me  if  I  saw  Mr.  Yarbrough  with  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  asked  you  that  in  the  anteroom  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  just  where  it  was  that  he  asked  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  your  testimony  in  any  other 
place  than  the  anteroom  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss  never  said  a  word  that  I  know  of 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  it  must  have  been  in  the  anteroom. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  asked  me  if  I  saw  it.  I  said  I  did  not  see  him  with 
any  valise,  but  if  I  was  not  mistaken  there  was  one  laying  on  the 
platform  when  I  got  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  usual  place  to  carry  a  grip  on  those 
cars — on  the  front  platform  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Wherever  you  happen  to  go — the  front  platform,  the 
rear  platform,  or  inside  the  car. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  grip  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  grip  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  looking  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No.  sir;  I  was  not  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  kind  of  a  grip  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  what  kind  of  a  grip  it  was.  It  was 
leather,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  a  dog? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.     They  are  not  allowed  to  carry  dogs. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  reason  you  know  it  was  not  a  dogt 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  I  can  tell  the  difference,  I  guess,  between  a  dog 
and  a  valise. 
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Mr.  Marblb.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  moment  while  I  examine 
this  testimony,  I  believe  I  can  save  some  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  asked  during  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  to  pick  out  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  asked  me  if  I  could  identify  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  asked  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  seen  him  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Bell.  Only  off  the  anteroom,  where  I  stepped  in  to  get  a  glass 
of  water. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  seen  him  before  you  were  asked  by  the 
State's  attorney  to  pick  him  out  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  sitting  on  a  table. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  with  you  when  you  saw  him  in  the  ante- 
room? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  in  the  room  myself. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  Gloss  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Gloss  was  in  the  other  room. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  told  Gloss  that  was  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  said  to  Mr.  Gloss,  "  That  is  Sidney  Yarbrough,  sitting 
there,  is  it  not?'*  and  he  said  ''Yes." 

Senator  Jones.  Then  after  that  you  picked  him  out  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  on  the  following  day,  after  your  first  appear- 
ance before  the  trial  jury,  after  vou  had  had  this  talk  with  your 
mother,  as  you  say,  you  were  recalled  to  the  stand,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Recalled  by  Mr.  Erbptein  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  had  you  talked  with  besides  your  mother 
about  the  date  of  this  trip?  Wait  a  moment.  That  might  be  mis- 
leading.    I  will  put  the  Question  in  another  form. 

With  whom  had  you  tallced,  besides  your  mother,  about  the  time 
of  the  introduction,  and  whether  or  not  you  were  working  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Bell.  No  one  that  I  know  of,  but  I  just  happened  to  com 
mence  thinking,  going  on  home,  and  when  I  got  home  I  asked  my 
mother. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  ask  your  mother — ^what  words  did 
you  use  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  remember  the  words  I  used. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  substance  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  told  her  I  did  not  remember  whether  I  was  working 
or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  describe  the  day  in  your  talk  to  her? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  said,  ''Have  you  any  idea  whether  I  worked  the  23d, 
24th,  and  25th?" 

Mr.  Marble.  The  23d,  the  24th,  and  the  25th  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  May.  I  commenced  thinking  it  over,  because  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  laying  off  so  much  around  pay  day. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Who  told  you  the  introduction  took  place  on  the  23d, 
the  24th,  or  the  25th? 

Mr.  Bell.  Who  told  me? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gloss,  I  believe,  was  the  one  who  told  me  it  was 
the  24th,  after 

Mr.  Marble.  After  you  testified,  or  before  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  After  we  had  testified. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  your  first  testimony  you  did  not  fix  the  day  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  dia. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  are  now  sure  it  was  in  Majr  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  not  exactly  sure  whether  it  was  in  May  or  June. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  your  testimony  Mr.  Gloss  told  you  it  was 
the  24th? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes:  after  we  commenced  talking. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  he  tell  you  that;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Marble.  IHd  you  talk  your  testimony  over  with  Mr.  Gloss 
after  you  gave  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you  when  he  told  you  it  was  the  24th? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  rememoer  where  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  anyone  else  present  besides  you  and  Mr.  Gloss  t 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  over  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  offieet 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  over  to  a  law  office  when  you  and  Mr. 
Gloss  had  that  talk  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  ever  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  in  a  law  office  when  you  and  Mr.  (Hoss 
had  that  talk  and  Mr.  Gloss  told  you  that  the  introduction  took  place 
on  the  24th  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  only  place  I  was  in  was  in  the  Briggs  Hoiise.  That 
was  the  night  of  the  day  I  testified. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  before  your  talk  with  your  mother? 

Mr.  Bell.  After  I  had  talked  with  my  mother.  I  came  down  to 
find  one  of  the  attorneys. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  at  night  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  gueea  it  was  around  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  asked  your  mother  if  you  were  working  on  the 
23d  or  the  24th  or  the  25th  of  May,  1909.  This  waa  in  August,  1910, 
that  you  made  this  inquiry  of  your  mother  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  she  have  a  record  of  your  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Does  she  keep  a  record  of  your  time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  she  answer  you  right  away  ? 

Mr.  Bei.l.  She  commenced  tninking  it  over.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  herself.     I  told  her  what  I  had  heard  in  regard  to  this  gentleman 
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I  was  introduced  to  by  Mr.  GUoas  and  we  commenced  to  think  it  over 
and  she  said,  ^^I  don't  think  you  had  worked  a  couple  of  days  after 
that."  I  said,  ''The  trip  sheets  will  show  me."  When  I  saw  them, 
I  knew  I  did  not  work  then. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  went  on  the  stand 

Mr.  Bell.  No.  The  trip  sheets  were  shown  me  while  on  the  stand, 
and  they  were  also  shown  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  they  not  snown  you  before  you  went  on  the 
stand  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  not  Mr.  Erbstein  have  those  trip  sheets  and 
show  them  to  you  before  you  made  your  correction  t 

Mr.  Bell.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  not  Mr.  Erbstein  show  you  the  trip  sheets  when 
you  went  on  the  stand  f 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Wayman  handed  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Wayman  had  the  trip  sheets  when  you  gave  your 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  who  had  them. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Wayman  showed  you  one  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Waym^an  handed  it  to  me  on  the  witness  stand. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  this  witness  has  stated  definitely 
that  he  is  unable  to  fix  the  date  when  this  introduction  was  had  on 
the  car;  that  ho  can  not  say  whether  it  was  in  May  or  June;  that 
he  simply  remembers  the  circmnstanoe.  I  was  wondering  whether 
there  was  any  necessity  for  following  the  eitamination  further  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  perhaps  have  not  made  myself  plain.  I  was 
coming  to  the  change  ot  testimony,  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago.     rerhaps  I  coromented  too  lengthily  on  this  preliminary  matter. 

Senator  Jones.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  care  to  have 
him  go  into  that  matter  further. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Marble,  you  have  got  the 
details  from  this  witness  sufiBciently  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  inclined  to  tmnk  so,  but  it  was  only  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  that  I  am  pursuing  this  line.  If  you  wiU  give  me  a 
moment,  I  ttunk  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Bell,  going  to  your  first  testimony,  when  you  were  being  inter- 
rogated bv  Mr.  O'Donnell,  I  will  ask  you  if  this  question  was  asked 
you  and  tnis  answer  given.  I  read  from  page  1307,  the  third  page  of 
the  first  direct  examin^ition.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  interrupting,  asked 
this  question: 

"O.  Wait.  They  won't  let  you  tell  that.  When  you  picked  up 
this  friend  on  Monday  evening  and  took  him  out  to  Ogden  Avenue, 
and  took  him  or  sent  him  home  with  your  motorman,  did  he  have 
anything,  carry  anything  with  him  ? — A.  He  carried  a  grip  with  him.'' 

W  as  mat  question  asked  you  and  did  you  so  answer  t 

Mr.  Bell.  He  did  not  carry  the  grip.  It  was  on  the  platform,  I 
beUeve. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  question  asked  you  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  guess  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  your  memory,  then,  that  Sidney  Yarbrough 
carried  the  grip  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  did  not  carry  it.    It  was  alongside  of  him. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Tour  answer  was  that  he  carried  the  grip. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  carried  it  or  whether  Mr.  Gloss 
carried  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  answer  that  question  in  that  way  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  immediately  after  the  question  and  the  answer 
that  Mr.  Marble  has  just  asked  you  about,  were  the  following  questions 
asked  you  and  the  following  answers  given  by  you: 

''Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  month  of  last  year  that  occurred  or 
about  what  time  ? — A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  should 
think  it  was  in  May — the  month  of  May." 

Was  that  question  asked  you  and  dia  you  so  answer  ? 

Mr.  Bell,   i  e^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  pretend  at  that  time  to  be  exactly  spe- 
cific and  certain  as  to  the  date,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  But  you  went  over  your  testimony,  then,  after 
you  left  the  witness  stand,  and  on  your  way  home  that  afternoon  in 
thinking  it  over  more  carefully  vou  were  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
24th  of  May,  1909,  and  you  talked  with  your  mother  about  it  first. 
Is  that  right  f 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  is  from  your  talk  with  your  mother  and  your 
own  memory  that  you  had  laid  off  two  or  three  days  frequently  about 
pay  day  durmg  1909  that  you  became  satisfied,  or  sufficiently  satisfied, 
that  you  had  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  you  had  worked  with 
Gloss  as  his  conductor  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  and  you 
went  down  to  the  Briggs  House  that  evening  to  try  to  find  one  of  the 
lawyers  for  Browne.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  went  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
the  lawyer  for  Mr.  Browne  that  you  thought  you  had  made  a  mistake 
when  you  said  you  were  working  on  the  24tn  of  May,  1909,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  one  of  those  lawyers  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Charley  Erbstein. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dia  you  tell  him  you  thought  you  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  you  wanted  to  correct  it  1 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  tell  you  1 

Mr.  Bell.  He  told  me  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be  to  come 
down  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  following  morning  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  following  morning,  and  to  go  back  on  the  stand 
again. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  go  down  the  next  morning  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  take  the  stand  again  the  next  morning  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  make  the  correction  then! 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes^  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  And  while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  at  that 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  correction,  did  Mr.  Wayman 
cross-examine  you  after  you  made  the  correction  ? 

Mr.  Bell,   i  es.  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  it  was  then  that  he  showed  you  the  trip  sheets 
for  the  23d,  the  24th,  and  the  25th,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  And  that  was  the  first  time  that  he  showed  them  to 
you,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  the  trip  sheets  which  Mr.  Wayman  produced 
showed  that  you  had  worked  on  Sunday,  the  23d  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  And  that  you  did  not  work  on  the  24th  and  what 
other  days  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  And  the  25th. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Mr.  Erbstein  live  at  the  Briggs  Hotel  ? 

1^.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  lived  there  or  not.  He  had 
an  office  there  at  the  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  the  Briggs  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  knew  he  had  an  office  there? 

1^.  Bell.  From  what  I  heard  different  people  talking  about  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  not  made  any  appointment  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  had  not  telephoned  to  him  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  an  office  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  just  heard  that  he  was  staying  there,  and  also  from 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  I  think  that  is  the  fact.  He  did  not  have  an  office 
there.  Senator,  but  I  think  he  had  rooms  there  during  the  Browne 
trial.  I  understood  he  lived  at  the  Brijjgs  House  while  that  trial  was 
going  on.     His  office  was  in  another  place. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1909,  a  Sunday,  you  worked,  and  then  you  laid 
oflF  on  Monday  the  24th  and  on  the  25th,  and  probably  some  other 
days.  Was  there  any  other  occurrence  of  that  kind  during  the 
months  of  May  or  June,  1909,  where  you  worked  on  a  Sunday,  and 
then  the  following  Monday  and  succeeding  days  did  not  work  for 
several  days  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know — ^yes;  I  have  worked  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
following  month,  and  I  would  be  off  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  That  is  in  what  f oUowing  month  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  In  June. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  Was  there  any  other  time  in  May  when  you  worked 
on  a  Sunday  and  then  did  not  work  on  the  foUowing  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  except  the  23d,  the  24th,  and  25th  of  May? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  That  was  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  was  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  And  Mr.  Wayman  had  the  records  of  the  car  bams 
at  which  you  worked  examined  and  produced  there  in  the  court  for  the 
piurpose  of  testing  your  testimony,  did  he  not! 
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Mr.  Bell.  Tee.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Are  you  a  married  mant 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  ever  married. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  live  at  hornet 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Bell.  With  my  folks. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Your  mother  and  father! 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  just  my  mother.    My  father  is  dead. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Aiid  you  Lelp  take  care  of  your  mother? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  was  the  condition  in  May,  1909,  was  itt 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.     It  has  been  the  condition  for  the  last  18  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  old  are  you  f 

Mr.  Bell.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  there  ^lass  windows,  or  was  there  a  ^lass  parti- 
tion or  glass  in  the  doors  and  a  partition,  between  the  mam  bodv  of 
the  car  and  the  front  platform  where  you  and  Gloss  and  Sidney 
Yarbrough  were  on  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  were  glass  doors  in  back  of  us,  where  they  entered 
the  car. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  is  not  the  space  between  the  doors  of  glass  1 

Mr.  Bell.  The  doors  were  glass,  and  on  either  side  of  the  door 
there  is  a  glass  vestibule  window  that  sUdes  in. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  doors  there  are  in  the  center? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes  they  sUde  in. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  they  sUde  to  either  side! 

Mr.  Bell.  To  either  side;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  there  glass  in  both  of  the  doors  that  sUde  in,  and 
is  there  glass  in  the  space  oetween  the  doors  and  the  sides  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  So  that  when  the  doors  are  closed  it  is  all  glass 
above  2i  feet  above  the  floor,  is  it  not,  up  to  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  not  all  the  way  up  to  the  ceiling;  there  is  1^ 
feet  of  woodwork  down  from  the  ceilmg. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  in  the  arch? 

Mr.  Bell.  In  the  arch. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  all  the  rest  of  it  is  glass  t 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  inside  of  the  car  was  brilliantly  lighted  so 
that  anybody  could  read  a  newspaper  or  a  book? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  gave  a  good  light  in  the  front  of  the  car 
also,  on  the  front  platform,  where  you  and  Gloss  and  Sidney  Yar- 
brough were  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  When  the  doors  were  0]>en;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  the  doors  were  shut  also.  It  was  all  glass, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Th^  have  curtains  on  them. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  the  curtains  pulled  down  on  the  doors? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  they  are  pulled  across. 

Mr.  Hanect.  There  were  no  curtains  on  the  glass  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  doors  when  the  doors  were  ciosedi  were  there? 
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Mr.  Bell.  Yes ;  there  are  curtains  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Mi".  Hanbcy.  And  were  those  curtains  down  ? 

Mr.  Bcll.  They  were  pulled  down. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  that  shut  out  much  of  the  light  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  shut  out  quite  a  bit  of  the  light ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Were  those  doors  kept  shut  on  the  24th  of  May,  1909, 
or  were  they  left  open  t 

Mr.  Bell.  They  always  keep  the  front  doors  closed,  on  account  of 
the  motorman,  to  keep  it  dark,  as  much  as  possible,  so  he  can  see 
ahead  of  him  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  light  enough  on  the  front  platform  where 
you  and  Gloss  and  Sidney  Yarbrougji  were  so  that  you  could  clearly 
distinguish  Gloss  and  clearly  distinguish  anybody  else  who  was 
there  f 

Mr.  Bell.  Oh.  yes;  you  can  clearly  distinguish  anybody  on  the 
front  platform,  il  you  are  standing  there. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  it  was  bght  enough  there  so  that  you  could  not 
only  see  the  person,  but  you  could  recognize  him  afterwards,  if  you 
saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  the  man  sitting  on 
the  table  in  the  anteroom  of  the  crimmal  court  room  was  Simiey 
Yarbrough,  before  you  went  up  in  there,  or  rather  went  out  and  said 
to  Gloss,  '*That  is  Sidney  Yarbrough  in  there,  isn't  it?"  Did  any- 
body before  that  ever  tell  you  that  the  man  sitting  on  the  table  was 
Sidney  Yarbrough  f 

Mr.  Bell.  No;  not  until  I  had  asked. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  recognized  the  man  on  the  table  as  the  man  you 
met  on  the  front  platform  of  Gloss's  car  on  the  night  of  May  24,  1909, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Nobody  had  in  any  way  indicated  to  you  that  the 
man  sitting  on  the  table  was  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  After  you  were  called  as  a  witness  in  the  second  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  trial,  you  had  a  number  of  things  called  to  your  atten- 
tion which  corroborated  your  memory  as  to  the  date,  the  24th  of 
May,  1909,  and  the  Sunday,  the  23d  of  May,  1909,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  had  talked  with  your  mother,  and  then  you 
had  your  memory,  and  you  had  the  trip  sheets  which  showed  that 
you  worked  on  the  23d  and  did  not  work  on  the  24th  and  25th,  and 
then  you  talked  with  Gloss,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  all  those  things  corroborated  your  evidence,  or 
the  fact  that  you  had  stated  that  you  had  met  Gloss  and  Sidney  Yar- 
brough on  the  front  platform  of  Gloss's  car  on  the  night  of  May  24, 
1909? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  after  those  things  had  happened  and  your 
memory  and  those  things  had  met  together,  one  corroborating  the 
other,  there  was  not  any  doubt,  and  there  is  not  in  your  mind  now 
any  doubt,  that  the  24tn  of  May,  1909,  is  the  time  you  met  Sidney 
Yarbrough  on  the  front  platform  of  George  Gloss's  car,  is  there  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  again  testified,  that  these  trip  sheets  were 
produced  to  you  by  Mr.  Wayman.  I  want  to  refer  you  to  your  testi- 
mony on  the  second  time  that  you  appeared  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial,  which  is  at  page  1437  of  my  cop;y.  Was  this  question  asked 
you  at  the  time  you  corrected  your  testimony  as  to  the  fact  tiiat  you 
had  not  been  working  on  the  evening  when  you  said  you  had  the 
introduction: 

'*Q.  I  hand  you  this  document,  which  has  been  marked  'Court  for 
Identification  2,'  and  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  what  that  is.  [Hand- 
ing paper  to  witness.]" 

And  your  answer  is  as  shown  here: 
"A.  Yes;  this  here  trip  sheet  is  our  Sunday  time." 
Did  Mr.  Erbstein  hand  you  that  paper  and  did  you  make  that 
answer? 
Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  Mr.  Erbstein  handed  me  one. 
Mr.  Marble.  Had  Mr.  Wayman  handed  it  to  you  before  t 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Wavman  handed  me  the  trip  sheet,  but  I  do  not 

{*ust  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after  Mr.  Erbstein  had 
Landed  me  one,  but  Mr.  Erbstein  had  handed  me  one. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  got  the  first  one  from  Mr. 
Erbstein  on  your  direct  examination  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Senator  Fijbtgher.  Had  this  document  been  used  in  the  first  trial  t 

Mr.  Bell.  I  was  not  in  the  first  trial. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  had  not.  This  issue  did  not  arise  in  the  first 
trial. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  into  that  further. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  took  the  stand  on  the  next  day,  after 
you  had  first  testified,  and  had  then  gone  down  and  told  Mr.  Erbstein 
you  had  made  a  mistake,  you  gave  certain  testimony,  and  I  will  read 
it  to  you : 

*'Q.  Since  you  have  testified  here  yesterdav,  do  you  desire  to 
make  any  change  in  your  testimony  1— A.  Yes. 

Then  there  was  some  conversation. 

'*Q.  Will  you  state  what  it  is»— A.  Well,  after  I  left  the  court 
room  here  yesterday- 

'^Mr.  Wayman.  Wait  a  minute,*'  etc. 

'*A.  Well,  the  correction  is  that  on  the  24th  I  did  not  work,  but  I 
got  on 

*'Mr.  Wayman.  Wait  a  minute. 

*'Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  24th? — A.  I  was  off. 

*'Q.  Were  you  on  that  car? — A.  I  was  on  in  the  evening. 

'*Q.  You  can  make  your  correction  as  you  want,  Mr.  Bell. — A. 
WeU,  I  got  on  the  car  on  the  last  trip  going  to  the  bam  at  Twelfth 
and  Ogden  Avenue,  and  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Yarbrough,  was  stand- 
ingin  the  front" 

Then  Mr.  Wayman  breaks  in  again.  I  think  that  is  all.  Were 
those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  give  those  answers  at  the 
second  Browne  trial,  when  you  went  back  to  correct  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  J.  O'EEEFE. 

John  J.  O'Keefe^  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  uxd  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanbot.  What  is  your  full  name  t 

Mr.  O'Kebfb.  John  J.  O'Keefe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  PoUce  oflBcer,  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  OKbefb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  a  poUce  officer! 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  For  five  years  past. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  assigned  to  duty  by  the  chief  of 
police  of  Chicago  to  the  Staters  attorney's  office,  under  Mr.  Wayman  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  can  not  recall  the  date,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  shortly  after  Mr.  Wayman  took  office  f 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Several  months  after;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  1908.  He  took  office  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  1908.    It  was  the  first  part  of  1909  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbefb.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  some  time  shortly 
after  he  took  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  continue  there  doing  police  duty 
and  detective  dutv  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wayman's  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  About  a  year  and  a  half,  or  something  Uke  that;  I 
do  not  know  just  exactly.    I  think  it  was  until  SM)tember  of  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  that  position  in  Mr.  Wayman's  office 
during  both  of  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trials  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  leave  there  after  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  f 

Mr.  O'Eeefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  before  that  trial! 

Mr.  O'Ebbfb.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  t 

Mr.  O'Ejebfe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Michael  link  in  his  lifetime  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyerf 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Henry  A.  Shephard  f 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Were  there  any  other  witnesses  than  tinxie  I  have 
named  that  you  had  to  do  with  as  a  detective  or  poUce  officer  in  the 
Browne  cases? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  recall  any  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  in  cnarge  of  Charles  A.  White  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbbfb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  you  first  put  in  charge  of  Charles  A. 
White? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  can  not  recall  the  date,  sir, 
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Mr.  Hanect.  When  was  it  ?  Do  you  remember  the  publication  of 
the  White  story  in  the  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Are  you  stiU  on  the  Chicago  police  force  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

^  Mr.  BLaneot.  Did  you  have  trouble  with  Mr.  Wayman,  or  with 
his  office,  at  or  about  the  time  you  left  his  office  ? 

Mr.  O'KEEFE.  He  requested  me  to  leave. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  requested  you  to  leave  his  office  ?    Why  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  wanted  me  to  testify  in  the  Keeley  case. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  he  want  you  to  testify  to  m  the  Keeley 
case  ?    Do  you  refer  to  the  case  of  ratrick  J.  Keeley  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  am  talking  now  about  Mr.  Wayman  himself. 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  Mr.  Wayman  want  you  to  testify  to  in  the 
Patrick  J.  Keeley  case  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  submit  the  conversation  should  be  called  for, 
rather  than  the  witness's  conclusions. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  am  going  to  do  that,  if  you  will  just  wait. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  asked  what  Mr.  Wayman  wanted  him  to  testify  to. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  he  ask  you  to  do,  or  suggest  that  you  do  t 
Tell  what  the  conversation  was. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  conversation  you  had. 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  The  conversation  I  had  was  this:  He  asked  me  if  I 
was  upstairs  the  day  Keeley  was  drunk.  I  said,  ''Keeley  drunk?" 
He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "1  could  not  swear  that  I  ever  saw  Keeley 
drunk  upstairs." 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  the  Keeley  that  you  and  Mr.  Wajrman  were 
talking  about  Patrick  J.  Keeley,  who  was  then  a  detective  on  tibe 
city  police  force,  but  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Mr.  Wayman's  office  ? 
Is  that  the  same  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  else  was  said  by  you  and  Mr.  Wayman  t 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  He  said,  "You  know  he  was  drunk,  don't  you  ?"  I 
said,  "  I  could  not  say  he  was  drunk,  Mr.  Wayman."  He  said,  "  Well, 
you  report  back  to  tne  chief  of  police." 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  meant  that  jrou  were  to  leave  his  office  and  go 
back  to  the  chief  of  police  on  the  city  police  force  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  were  you  then  ?  Were  you  traveling  in  uni- 
form or  were  you  a  detective  in  citizen's  clothes  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  In  citizen's  clothes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  you  were  a  detective  sergeant  f 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  I  was  acting  as  one;  I  wore  a  sergeant's  star, 
but  I  was  not  a  sergeant. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  you  were  assigned  to  wear  a  detective  sergeant's 
star.    Did  you  report  back  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  and  you  have  any  further  trouble 
after  that  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  it  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  caused  charges  to  be  preferred  against  me  for 
neglect  of  duty. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  Who  preferred  the  charges  ? 

Mr.  O'Kebpe.  The  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wayman,  or  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wayman  t 

Mr.  O'J^EPB.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  the  chaiigesf 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Neglect  of  duty. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  did  they  consist  of? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  An  aflBdavit  that  I  had  made  in  the  McCann  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  case  of  Inspector  McCann  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Mr.  McCann  was  an  inspector  of  police  in  Chicago  t 

Mr.  0*Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  make  thie  affidavit  in  the  McCann  case  1 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  I  can  not  recall  the  date,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  was  after  the  trial  of  the  McCann  case;  was  itt 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  did  you  come  to  make  the  affidavit  in  the 
McCann  case  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  Through  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Edward 
McCann. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  there  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  does  not  see  what  pertinency  this  testimony  has,  or  what  your 
object  is  in  offering  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  am  going  right  on  to  that.  I  can  not  show  the 
connected  chain  without  this  evidence,  unless  I  state  it — that  he  had 
trouble,  and  that  he  left  there,  and  that  he  left  because  he  would  not 
testify  in  the  Keeley  case. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  suggested  to  the  chairman  was  that  I  did 
not  see  the  use  of  your  going  mto  the  details  of  why  he  made  the  affi- 
davit in  the  McCann  case. 

Mr.  Haneot.  I  am  not  going  to  do  so^  except  to  show  that  charges 
were  made,  and  he  was  tned  by  the  civil  service  commission,  and  he 
was  suspended  after  the  charges  were  made;  and  after  his  trial  and 
acquittal  by  the  civil  service  commission  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
place. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  purpose  of  this  testimony  is  to  show  the 
existence  of  bad  feeling  between  Wayman  and  him  ? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Between  him  and  Wayman;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  practically  without  question,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Hanect.  It  is  in  my  mind,  but  I  do  not  know  what  others 
might  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  suggest.  Judge  Hanecy,  that 
you  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  seemed  to  the  committee  that  matters  have 
been  going  very  slowlv  this  morning. 

\fr.  Hanect.  Are  those  the  facts,  generally,  as  I  have  stated  them  t 

Mr.  O'Kebfb.  I  presume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not  t 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  Oh,  I  know  they  are,  yes,  as  you  have  stated  them; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  charges  were  made  against  you,  and  you  were 
suspended  t 
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Mr.  O'Keepe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  you  were  tried  by  the  city  civilnsOTvice 
board,  and  you  were  acjjuitted  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  then  you  were  reinstated  in  your  placet 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  are  now  on  the  force,  the  same  as  before  f 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  charges  against  you  were  made  by  the  chief 
of  police? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Under  the  civil-service  law  they  must  be  made  by  the 
chief  of  poUce  without  regard  to  who  knows  the  facts.  They  must 
be  made  by  the  chief  of  joUce  or  his  commanding  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  chief  of  police  has  discretion,  has  he  not.  Judge, 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  shall  make  charges  1 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  probably  that  is  true.  I  Uiink  the  civil- 
service  law  does  give  him  some  discretion,  but  I  think  not  very  much. 
But  when  the  State's  attorney  would  ask  him  to  do  it,  naturally  he 
would  do  it,  and  make  the  charges. 

Were  you  put  in  charge  of  Charles  A.  White  I 

Mr.  O'Kebfe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Mr.  Lundgren. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  Mr.  Lundgren  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.   I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  an  assistant  State's  attorney  under  Mr. 
Wayman  and  was  the  only  man  of  that  name  who  was  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ne  was  the  man  who  was  closest  to  Mr.  Wayman  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  you  put  in  charge  of  Charles  A,  White 
by  Mr.  Lundgren  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  can  not  recall  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  the  pubUoattion  of  the 
White  story  on  the  30th  of  Apiil,  1910? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Some  time  snortly  afterwards,  sir. 

Ml.  Hanecy.  What  were  your  instructions  when  you  were  put  in 
charge  of  White  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Just  to  take  care  of  him;  that  was  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  keep  him  in  custody  f 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Why,  yes;  ne  stayed  with  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  have  him  m  custody  \ 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Oh,  on  different  occasions  I  would  nave  him  two 
or  three  da^s,  or  sometimes  maybe  fiva  or  six  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  some  other  officer  of  the  State's  attorney's 
office  would  have  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  mean  by  "taking  oare  of  him*'  I 
What  didyou  do f 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  just  stayed  with  him,  slept  in  the  saiae  room  he 
was  in,  sir,  and  did  not  allow  anybodj  to  interfere  with  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  went  to  his  hotel,  where  he  was,  did  you  I 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  stayed  with  him  at  the  hotel;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  let  him  go  where  he  pleased  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  not  always. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  about  keeping  people  from 
speaking  with  him  ? 

Mr.  CtKeefe.  I  did  not  say  anything. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Talk  loud,  Mr.  O'Keefe.  You  did  say  something 
about  not  letting  anybody  interfere  with  him. 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  did  you  mean  by  "not  letting  anybody  inter- 
fere with  him"? 

Mr.  O'Kbepb.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid  all  the  time  that  somebody 
was  going  to  do  him  some  harm,  some  injury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  would  not  let  anybody  talk  with  him,  would 
you,  about  the  Browne  case,  or  about  the  prosecution  connected 
with  it? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  was  your  instruction,  was  it  not  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Not  if  I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  would  not  let  anybody  do  it  if  you 
knew  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbefb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  take  him  to  the  different  hotels  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  ever  take  him  to  any.  He  was  always 
staying  at  a  hotel  when  I  was  assigned  to  take  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  were  first  assigned  to  him,  somebody  else 
had  been  in  charge  of  nim  before  that,  had  he? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  went  there  on  a  relief.  That  was 
about  what  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  did  you  relieve  ?  Who  had  been  in  charge 
of  him  before  that? 

Mr.  O'KEEra.  Officer  Keif. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  of  State's  Attorney  Wayman's  officers? 

Mr.  0'Kj:epe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  White  stopping  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  The  first  time  I  took  care  of  White  was,  I  think,  at 
the  Del  Prado  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  at  Sixtieth  Street,  on  the  Midway  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Somewhere  in  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go  with  him  from  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbefe.  I  think  from  there  I  took  him  to  the  State's  at- 
torney's office.  No;  I  was  relieved  right  there,  sir.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  paid  White's  expenses  while  you  were  in  charge 
of  him? 

Mr.  O'Kjiefe.  I  always  paid  for  the  meals  while  I  was  in  charge  of 
him,  but  I  do  not  think  I  paid  for  any  meals  at  the  Del  Prado  Hfotel. 
They  went  in  to  the  State's  attorney's  office.  I  know  I  did  not  pay 
for  any  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  when  you  had  him  out  at  any  other  place,  did 
you  pay  his  expenses  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  I  did,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  The  hotel  bills  were  sent  to  the  State's  attomey^s 
office  andpaid  there,  and  not  by  the  officer  in  chaise  of  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir.     I  presume  so.    I  know  I  did  not  pay  them. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Were  you  in  charge  of  CJharles  A.  White  between  the 
1st  and  the  12th  of  August,  1910  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  At  the  Lexington  Hotel  t 

Mr.  O'E^eefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Lexington  Hotel  is  at  the  comer  of  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Michigan  Boulevard  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  take  him  there,  or  was  he  there  when  you 
were  put  in  charge  of  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  think  he  was  there  when  I  took  chai^  of  him,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  did  you  relieve  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  think  it  was  Officer  Kerr. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  Lexington  with  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Either  six  or  seven  days  or  five  or  six  days.  I  can  not 
state  definitely  now,  just  how  many  days  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  keep  any  memoranda  of  the  times — or 
did  you  ? 

ifr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  at  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  are  those  memoranda  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  have  a  book  in  my  pocket  now;  it  is  not  a  very 
accurate  account,  but  I  have  it  with  me. 

Ikfr.  Hanecy.  That  was  between  the  1st  and  the  12th  of  August, 
1910,  was  it? 

Mr.  O'Kjeefe.  Between  the  1st  and  the  8th  or  9th,  I  think,  probably. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Between  the  Ist  and  the  8th  or  9tn  ? 

Mr.  O'Kjiefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  took  place  at  the  Lexington  Hotel  between 
you  and  Charlie  White  ? 

Mr.  O'E^EEFE.  White  woke  up  there  one  night,  and  the  door  of 
the  adjoining  room  was  rattling  and  I  got  up.  He  said  there  was 
somebody  trying  to  get  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  said  that  ? 

ifr.  O'Keefe.  White  did.  He  called  me  and  told  me  there  was 
somebody  trying  to  get  into  the  room.  - 1  told  him  to  go  to  sleep; 
there  was  noboay  trying  to  get  in.  He  said:  "You  had  better  get 
up  and  see."  So  I  got  up  and  found  the  door  open;  and  I  went  into 
the  next  room  and  tne  wmdows  were  open  in  the  next  room  and  the 
shades  were  blowing.  The  wind  was  blowing  in,  and  the  shades 
were  blowing  and  the  windows  were  rattling.  I  came  back  and  told 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  then  I  fastened  the  door  and  told  him 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on  and  tell  the  rest  of  it.  Did  you  tell  White 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  noise  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  you  say  to  White  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He 
said  he  was  afraid  of  the  Lorimer  bunch. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Afraid  of  the  "Lorimer  bunch"  I 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on  and  tell  the  rest  of  it* 
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Mr.  O'EIeepe.  1  asked  him  why  he  was  afraid  of  them;  and  he 
told  me  that  on  account  of  the  testunony  he  had  given  in  the  Lorimer 
case  he  was  afraid  they  would  get  him. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  In  the  Lorimer  case  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  In  the  Browne  case — he  was  afraid  they  would  get 
him. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  who  would  get  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  The  Lorimer  people,  he  said. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  else  was  said  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of 
anybody  doing  him  any  injury. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  O'Eeefe.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  else  did  happen  at  that 
time,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  did  he  say  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his 
testiifiony  in  the  Browne  case  ? 

Mr.  O  Keefe.  He  said  he  had  told  so  many  stories  that  he  was 
afraid  of  them.    That  is  just  the  way  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  he  say  "stories    or  '^Ues''  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  It  was  "lies"  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  language  he  used,  as  nearly 
as  you  can. 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  have  told  the  truth;  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Go  on.     What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  O'Eeefe.  I  can  not  recall  the  answer  that  he  made  me. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  did  not  tell  State's  Attorney 
Wayman  about  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  said  Wayman  knew  as  much  about  the  case  as 
he  did.  In  substance,  that  is  what  he  said — that  Wayman  knew  as 
much  about  it  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  that  all  ? 

Mr.  O* Keefe.  I  do  not  recall  anything  else  just  now.  There  may 
have  been  somethmg  else^  but  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  White  say  that  Wayman  told  him  anything 
about  what  would  happen  if  Browne  were  convicted  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  did  he  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  said  if  they  convicted  Browne,  Lorimer  would  be 
unseated,  Wayman  would  become  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  he  was  going  to  be  made  warden  of  the  Joliet  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Who  was  to  be  made  warden? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  CharUe  White. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  he  say  who  told  him  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  did  not  say  who  told  him;  no,  sir.  He  also  told 
me  that  I  would  not  need  to  care  about  the  police  department;  that 
he  would  see  that  I  got  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  about  keeping  your 
mouth  shut  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  told  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut.  He  said: 
"You  keep  your  mouth  shut." 

Senator  Tletchbr.  Was  he  sober  or  drunk  when  he  was  making 
those  statements  ? 
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Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  was  never  drunk,  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  White 
did  not  drink  very  much. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  lou  did  not  let  him  get  drunk  while  you  had  him, 
did  you? 

Mr.  O'Kebfe.  He  would  not  get  drank,  and  I  would  not  let  him 
get  drunk  if  he  wanted  to;  but  he  never  wanted  to. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  he  drink  at  all  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes;  he  drank,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  drink  with  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  took  a  glass  of  beer  with  him;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Had  you  been  drinking  with  nim  that  night  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  could  not  say  we  drank,  sir;  no,  sir;  not  to 
amount  to  anvthing.  We  might  have  had  a  couple  of  bottles  of  beer; 
but  that  would  be  the  limit. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  have  discovered  from  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  it  is  a  doubtful  question  here  as  to  what  amounts  to  anything  in 
the  way  of  drinking. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  call  a  substantial  amount,  with  ref- 
erence to  what  you  and  White  had  ? 

Mr.  O'Kebfbs.  I  think  if  a  man  took  five  or  six  bottles  of  beer  he 
would  be  taking  too  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  Five  or  six  bottles  of  beer  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  would  be  taking  too  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  did  you  and  White  have,  if  any, 
thatniffht? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Maybe  two. 

Senator  Kenton.  Two  between  you,  or  two  apiece? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Two  apiece,  I  presume;  or  maybe  one. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  was  that  before  this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Oh,  probably  a  couple  of  hours. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  understand  this.  Did  White  tell  you 
Wayman  said  if  Browne  were  convicted  these  things  would  hap- 
pen? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  he  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  merely  said  that  if  Browne  were  convicted 
Lorimer  would  be  unseated,  Wa3rman  would  be  made  governor,  and 
he  would  be  made  warden  of  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  White  say  anything  to  you  about  its  not  mak- 
ing any  difference  what  he  (White)  swore  to  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Tell  me  what  he  said  about  that. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  told  me  it  would  not  make  any  difference  what 
he  swore  to;  that  he  had  word  from  the  governor  that  he  would  be 
taken  care  of  and  he  did  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  going  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  or  through  whom  he  got 
the  word  from  the  governor  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  was  it  I 
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Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  said  Edwin  R.  Wright— I  think  it  is  Edwin  R. 
Wr^t.  I  do  not  know  his  initials,  but  ne  said  Mr.  Wright — Edwin 
R.  Wright. 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  is  a  man  holding  a  job  under  the  governor  ? 

Mr.  O'Bjeepe.  I  do  not  know  what  he  holds,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  he  said  Wright  told  him?  Will 
you  not  repeat  that  ? 

Mr.  CKKeefe.  He  said  Wright  had  told  him  he  did  not  need  to  be 
afraid  of  going  to  the  penitentiary  no  matter  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  O'Keefe  (continuing).  Or  tesitified  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  need  he  not  be  afraid  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  know  why  he  need  not  be  afraid.  He  was 
told  by  Wright  that  he  would  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom  * 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  By  the  governor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  want  you  to  tell  it  all 
connectedly,  and  not  wait  to  be  asked  ev^ry  Uttle  while.  Was  that  all 
the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbbpe.  Thut  is  all  I  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  White  in 
relation  to  those  matters,  Mr.  O'Keefe? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Oh,  he  told  me  on  several  occasions  the  same  thing 
I  have  just  repeated.  I  have  heard  it  from  him  three  or  four  different 
times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What,  that  it  did  not  make  anv  difference  what  he 
swore  to ;  that  the  governor  would  take  care  of  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbefe.  The  way  he  put  it  was  this,  previous  to  that:  That 
he  did  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  going  to  Joliet;  that  he  knew  he  would 
not  have  to  go  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  only  planned  to  go  there  as  warden? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  say  to  you,  in  substance,  that  he 
admitted  he  had  been  testifying  to  lies  and  making  statements  that 
were  lies,  that  were  false  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe  (after  a  pause) .  Well,  in  substance,  he  admitted  to 
me  that  he  lied;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  he  lied  on  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  the  time  he  told  you  he  lied  on  the  witness 
stand,  you  knew  another  case  was  coming  up — that  the  jury  had  dis- 
agreed * 

Mr.  O'Kbbfe.  Why,  the  case  was  still  on,  sir.  This  was  the  first 
trial,  when  I  knew  that  he  lied. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  it  was  during  the  first  trial? 

Mr.  O'Kebfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  the  case  was  completed? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  told  you  then  that  he  had  liedt 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  he  had  lied  under  oath? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  was  sworn,  anyhow;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  your  responsible  officer  to  whom  you 
reported  any  matters  that  came  up  ? 
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Mr.  O'BIeepb.  Mr.  Liindgren. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  a  sworn  officer  of  the  law,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  On  the  police  force  of  Chicago  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  were  your  duties  as  a  policeman  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  To  report  anything  I  found  out. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  protect  property  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  To  protect  life  and  property. 

Senator  Kenton.  Life  and  Uberty  i 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  a  man  was  then  on  trial? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes.sir. 

Senator  E^entgn.  Where  a  conviction  would  have  meant  that  he 
would  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  were  an  officer  of  the  law? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You,  of  course,  reported  this  to  your  chiefi  did 
you? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  soon  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  same  day. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  same  day? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  told  him  everything  White  said,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir.  I  reported  what  1  had  found  out  on  that 
day;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  did  you  not  report  immediately  to  your 
chief  in  the  morning  what  White  had  said  to  you  at  night  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  reported  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  that  come  out  on  the  trial  in  any  way? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kenton,  Did  you  not  testify  on  the  trial? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  let  that  trial  go  on 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjenton.  To  completion 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you,  an  officer  of  the  law,  knowing  these 
facts,  did  not  go  to  Browne's  attorneys  and  tell  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  go  to  the  State's  attorney  and 
tell  him? 

Mr.  O'Kjbefe.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  told  Wayman,  did  you  I 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir;  I  told  Mr.  Limdgren. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Wayman's  assistant? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  Mr.  Limdgren  assisting  in  prosecuting  that 
case? 
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Mr.  (VKeepb.  He  did  not  prosecute  it;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  Mr.  Lundgren's  position  ? 

Mr.  O'Kjiepe.  I  would  call  him  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Wayman. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Private  secretary  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  is  what  I  would  call  him;  yes,  sir.  He  was 
confidential  man. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  his  full  namet 

Mr.  O'Ejeefb.  William  Lundgren. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  You  told  him  that  in  the  morning  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it  was  noon,  or  afternoon,  when  I 
told  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  conversation  with  White  was  at  night,  was 
it  not) 

Mr.  O'Ejbefe.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  talking  about 
the  first — it  was  at  the  first  trial  when  I  found  out  that  White  was 
lying. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  And  that  is  all  White  told  you — that  he  had  lied 
on  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  is  what  you  told  Lundgren,  is  it  I 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  You  swear  to  that? 

iir.  O'Ejeefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  'The  same  day  White  told  you,  or  the  next  day  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  day. 

Senator  Kenyon .  The  same  day.   What  did  Lundgren  say  about  it? 

Mr.  0'B[eefe.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  answer  he  gave  me,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  testimony  was  never  used  in  that  case? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  talk  with  Limdgren  again  about  this? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  ask  him  why  this  testimony  had 
never  been  used  ? 

Afr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought  you  had  done  your  full  duty 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  communicated  this  to  Mr.  Lundgren  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  i  ou  let  the  trial  of  a  man  proceed  with  that  in- 
formation in  your  breast  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir.     I  had  already  told  Mr.  Lundgren  this,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  Browne's  attorneys  and 
tell  them? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  go,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you,  as  a  pubUc  officer,  keep  to  yourself 
such  evidence  as  this  when  a  man  was  on  trial  for  his  Uberty  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  keep  it  to  myself,  sir.  I  told  the  prose- 
cutor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  such  information 
as  that  toyourself 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  people  are  on  trial  for  their  liberty  in 
Chicago 

Mr.  O'Ksbfb.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Or  is  it  your  business  only  to  try  and  convict 
people  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  YON.  You  wanted  Browne  convicted  at  that  time; 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  O'KjiEFE.  No,  sir.  It  did  not  interest  me,  having  him 
convicted. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  White  tell  you  in  what  particulars  he  had 
lied  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  particulars  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  There  were  some  letters  introduced  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  White  that  he  would  not  acknowledge;  and  he  said 
he  knew  they  were  his  letters. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  said  what  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  There  were  some  letters  introduced  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  White  that  he  had  written  to  Browne,  and  he  denied 
his  letters;  and  he  said  he  knew  they  were  his. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  he  denied  the  letters  on  the  stand  ? 

Afr.  O'Keefe.  In  the  forenoon  of  that  day;  and  he  went  back  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  I  think — my  belief  about  it  is — that  all  of  the 
letters  that  came  up  he  admitted. 

Senator  Jones.  And  he  told  you  when  he  was  off  the  stand  that 
he  had  lied  in  denying  those  letters  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  Knew  they  were  his  letters.  When  he  was 
asked:  "Is  this  your  letter,"  he  said,  *'It  appears  to  be;"  but  he  said 
he  knew  they  were  his. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  point  out  any  other  particular  in  which  he 
had  lied? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  only  particular  in  which  he  told  you 
he  had  lied  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  At  that  time  or  any  other  time  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Or  any  other  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lundgren  those  particulars  ? 

Mr.  O'Kebfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  Mr.  White  had  refused  to  admit  on  the  witness 
stand  that  certain  letters  he  had  written  were  his,  did  you  have  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Wayman  himself  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  White's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  talk  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  said:  ^*  What  is  the  maHer  with  that  damn  fool  ? 
Why  don't  he  admit  those  letters?     Don't  he  know  they  are  his?" 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  say  anything  to  you  about  going 
and  telling  White  that? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  told  to  go  and  tell  White  to  acknowl- 
edge his  letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  had  custody  of  White  at  that  time  I 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Kerr  had  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Officer  Kerr  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  have  him  in  custody! 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  say  anything  to  you  about  why 
he  told  you  to  tell  White  to  acknowledge  his  letters,  rather  than 
telling  KTerr  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  can  not  recall  that  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  and 
talk  directly  with  Kerr,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  him;  that  he 
wanted  you  to  go  and  tell  White  that  ? 

Mr.  O  Keefe.  He  told  me  to  go  and  tell  White  to  acknowledge  his 
letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  when  White  took  the  witness  stand  after  that, 
he  admitted  them  ? 

Mr.  0*Keefe.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did.     The  records  will  show. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  tell  White  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  a  minute.  Did  you  tell  him  that  after  the 
time  he  told  you  his  testimony  about  the  letters  was  false  ? 

Mr.  0'Kj:efe.  I  went  back  and  delivered  the  message  Mr.  Wayman 
told  me  to  ffive  him. 

Senator  Kenyon.  After  White  had  told  you  it  was  false  ? 

Mr.  O'Kjiefe.  He  told  me  he  knew  the  letters  were  his,  and  he 
would  not  acknowledge  them. 

Senator  Jones.  After  he  testified  again  did  he  then  tell  you  he  had 
corrected  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  O'EIeefe.  I  was  in  court,  and  the  best  of  my  opinion  is  that  he 
acknowledged  them. 

Senator  Jones.  No;  I  asked  you  whether  White  told  you  he  had 
corrected  his  testimony. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  told  you  that? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  can  not  recall  that  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remenioer  whether  you  ever  asked  him 
whether  he  corrected  his  testimony  or  not  ? 

Mr.  O^Keefe.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  asked  him.     I  CQuld  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Charlie  White  and  you  slept  in  the  Lexington 
Hotel,  on  the  night  when  the  doors  squeaked,  ana  White  said  to  you 
that  he  told  so  many  Ues  about  Loiimer  in  the  Browne  trial  that  he 
was  afraid;  did  he  specify  what  the  lies  were  ? 

Mr.  O'KjiEFE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ever  afterwards  tell  you,  when  he  spoke  about 
having  Ued  about  the  letters,  that  that  was  the  only  lie  he  nad  told  in 
the  Browne  case  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbefb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  only  one  he  specified  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  he  did  not  say  that  was  the  oujiy  lie  he  had  told, 
or  that  tJiose  were  the  only  lies  he  had  told  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  he  never  specified. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  had  the  custody  of  White,  at  the  different 
times  that  you  had,  did  White  try  to  get  you  to  take  nim  or  to  let  him 
go  to  sportmg  houses  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  a  minute;  I  object  to  that  question.  It  can 
have  no  possible  use  in  this  record,  except  simply  to  smirch  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  witness  ^^te.  Counsel  on  this  side  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  introducing  such  testimony  as  to  any  witness.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  obtamed ;  I  do  not  Imow.  It  was  admitted  before 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  a  policv  of  the  State's  attorney's  office. 
A  mere  request  of  White  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  State's  attorney's 
office  nor  any  place  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  not  the  argument  at  all  in  the  executive 
meetii^,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  argument  the  committee 
yielded  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  the  argument,  and  as  I  understood,  the  ruling, 
was  that  Mr.  White  was  really  the  prosecuting  witness,  the  man 
making  the  charges,  and  he  claimed  to  be  a  great  moral  reformer. 
He  claimed  that  he  went  to  the  legislature  for  tne  purpose  of  reform- 
ing the  legislature  and  the  law-making  body  of  Illinois.  The  com- 
mittee, sitting  as  judges  of  the  testimony  and  che  standing  of  that 
witness,  had  a  right  to  know  whether  he  was  in  fact  a  moral  reformer 
or  a  moral  leper;  and  the  testimony  in  relation  to  White  was  admit- 
ted. I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  his  going  to  those  places; 
but  I  want  to  show  tne  disposition  of  White,  the  inclination,  and  the 
requests  that  he  made,  if  he  made  them  to  this  witness.  Then  1  am 
going  to  drop  it  there. 

The  Chaerman.  The  majority  of  the  committee  think  that  may  be 
done. 

Mr.  Makble.  If  the  committee  will  hear  one  word  more  from  me, 
I  will  say  that  my  objection  is  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  witness 
White,  but  on  account  of  the  attorneys  for  the  committee.  If  it  is 
fair  impeachment  of  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  has  been  to  a  house 
of  prostitution,  or  has  made  a  request  to  go  there,  and  if  Judge 
Hanecy  has  a  right  to  impeach  a  witness  in  tnat  way,  then  he  has  a 
duty  and  we  have  a  duty  in  the  matter.  This  matter  was  argued 
out  when  the  question  was  first  presented  as  to  Mr.  White,  and  I  very 
clearly  recall  the  ruling.  It  was  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared 
that  this  was  the  action  of  the  State's  attorney's  office,  ana  not  as 
being  impeachment  of  the  witness.  If  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
impeach  witnesses,  a  very  wide  duty  is  opened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  any  such  ruling  made — that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  State's  attorney's  office.     He  was  a  prisoner 

Mr.  Marble.  I  simply  want  to  have  that  protest  on  the  record 
before  the  matter  goes  in. 

Senator  E^enyon.  I  want  my  vote  recorded  as  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining the  objection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  think 
it  may  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  ever  request  you  to  take  him  to  any 
questionable  resorts  while  you  had  custody  of  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  can  not  recall  it,  Judge.  I  never  took  him  to 
any  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know;  but  did  he  not  try  to  get  you  to  take  him, 
or  to  let  him  go  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  do  know:  He  would  stop 
women  on  the  street,  and  I  would  have  to  walk  awa;^  from  him  and 
leave  him  there,  and  then  he  would  follow  me.  That  is  the  only  way 
I  could  get  liim  to  follow  me. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  He  would  do  what  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  He  would  stop  women  on  the  street,  streetwalkers, 
and  I  would  have  to  walk  away  from  him.  That  is  the  only  way  I 
could  get  him  to  follow  me. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  How  did  you  know  they  were  streetwalkers  ? 

Mr.  CKKeefe.  They  would  come  up  and  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You,  as  a  poUce  officer  or  as  a  detective,  knew  many 
of  those  characters,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  In  my  judgment  of  them — of  course  I  do  not  know 
how  good  it  may  be^I  supposed  they  were  streetwalkers,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  CharUe  White,  while  you  had 
custody  of  him,  tried  to  induce  you  to  go  with  him  or  to  let  him  go 
to  Questionable  resorts  ? 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  submit  Judge  Hanecy  ought  not  to  tease  the  witness 
into  saying  something  which  ne  says  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  teasing  him.  He  has  been  subpoenaed  here 
as  a  witness  to  tell  all  he  knows;  and  I  submit  we  have  a  right  to 
know  all  he  knows;  whether  or  not  he  is  reluctant  to  tell  it  for  personal 
or  other  reasons. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  not  discovered  that  the  witness  is  reluctant. 

]^fr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  say  he  is  reluctant;  but  I  say  whether  he 
is  or  not,  we  have  a  right  to  know  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it ! 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  recall  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  charge  of  Michael  link) 

Mr.  (yKEEFE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  put  you  in  charge  of  Michael  Link  ? 

Mr.  CKeepe.  The  time  I  had  charge  of  him,  I  got  charge  of  him 
at  one  time  when  Mr.  Reidgave  me  charge  of  him  to  go  down  to  lus 
home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Mr.  Reid — Frank  Reid.  At  the  time  he  gave  me 
charge  of  him,  he  sent  me  down  to  his  home  with  him  and  1  stayed 
there  three  or  four  days,  or  two  days;  I  will  not  specify  just  how 
many  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Frank  P.  Reid  had  been  State's  attorney  of  Kane 
County,  which  included  Aurora,  and  was  afterwards  an  assistant 
State's  attorney  in  the  State's  attorney's  office  of  Cook  County,  and 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Wayman  to  represent  Mr.  Wayman  and  his 
office  before  the  Springfield  grand  jury  and  courts  in  relation  to  the 
investigations  being  conducted  there  about  the  legislative  corrup- 
tion, ete.  ?    That  is  the  same  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  was  at  Springfield.  I  do  not  know  who  employed 
him,  sir;  but  he  was  there  and  represented  Michael  Link. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  told  to  do  what  Mr.  Reid  requested  or 
told  you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbepe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom  were  you  told  to  do  that? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  fiy  Mr.  Wayman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  Mr.  Wayman  himself  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Reid  put  you  in  charge  of  Michael  Link  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  We  met  Link  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  met  him  at  Sprin^eld ) 
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Mr.  O'Keefe.  !Mr.  Reid  and  I  met  him  at  Springfield,  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Mr.  Reid  tell  you  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Link  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  told  me  to  go  home  with  him  and  take  charge 
of  him;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Link  lived  at  Mitch^l,  111.  ? 

Mr.  O'Bjeefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect,  That  was  some  considerable  distance  from  Spring- 
field? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  take  charge  of  Mr.  link  and  go  to  his  home 
with  him? 

Mr.  O'ICeefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  O'E^eefe.  Some  few  days;  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  come  back  to  Springfield  with  Mr.  Link  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Link  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  before  the 
grand  iury  of  Sangamon  County  that  met  in  Springfield,  HI.,  was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  had  charge  of  him  when  he  went  there,  did  you 
not,  to  appear  as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  in  charge  of  him  when  the  objection  was 
made  by  Mr.  Reid  to  permitting  Mr.  Link  to  testify  before  the  grand 
jury  of  Sangamon  County? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  court;  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  court  compelled  or  ordered  Mr.  Link  to  go 
and  testify  before  the  grand  jury;  aid  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Keefe,  I  do  not  recollect  just  what  the  outcome  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Reid  went  there  and  opposed  Mr.  Burke's  request 
to  have  Mr.  Link  testify  before  the  grand  jury;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HaneOIt.  And  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  circuit  court 
there,  or  the  criminal  court  ? 

Mr.  O'K^EFE.  It  was  presented  to  some  court;  I  do  not  know  what 
court  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  result  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Link  did  go  before 
the  grandjury  and  answer  one  question;  was  it  not? 

i&.  O'Keefe.  I  think  so. 

Afr.  Marble.  Were  you  before  the  grand  jury! 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  State's  Attor- 
ney Burke  to  appear  before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury;  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  appear  in  answer  to  that  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  The  day  I  was  subpoenaed,  I  went  to  the  anteroom 
of  the  grand-jury  room,  and  they  told  me  to  come  back**  to-morrow'' — 
that  would  be  the  next  day. 

Senator  Lea.  How  do  you  know  Link  went  before  the  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  saw  hun  going  in  there,  sir. 
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Senator  Lea.  You  saw  him  go  in  the  room  f 

Mr.  O'Keepb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  But  j^u  did  not  go  with  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No.  Wait;  I  am  going  to  correct  that,  sir.  My 
recollection  of  it  is  that  I  think  he  answered  the  judge  whatever  was 
asked,  and  they  did  not  take  him  before  the  grana  jury.  I  think 
that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  Now,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  1  think  that 
is  my  recollection  of  it,  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  he  answered  the  one  question  to  the  judge 
who  presided  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  answered  the  one  question  to  the  judge — ^I  think 
he  did,  sir.    I  may  be  wrong  in  that  statement. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  meacn  that  in  the  trial  of  some  case  he 
answered  the  question  asked  by  the  court  ? 

Mr.  0'Ej:efe.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  really  no  dispute,  is  there,  as  to  what 
happened  there  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  testimony  is  that  he  was 
summoned  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he  refused  to  testify,  and  the 
matter  was  presented  to  the  court,  and  the  court  ordered  him  to 
testify,  and  then  he  went  before  the  grand  jury  and  answered  one 
question. 

Senator  Lea.  I  was  merely  trying  to  see  what  weight  we  should 
give  to  the  witness's  testimony  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  1  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  My  only  suggestion  is  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  witness  has  very  mucn  information  on  the  subject  of  what 
occurred  m  the  OTand-iury  room. 

Mr.  Hanectt.  Mr.  O  Keefe,  did  you  keep  Mr.  Link  away  from  the 
grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County  after  he  had  been  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanectt.  Did  you  not  get  orders  from  Mr.  Reid  to  take  him 
to  a  hotel,  or  to  take  him  to  some  place  and  put  him  to  bed,  or  to 
take  him  out  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  O' Keefe.  No,  sir;  not  I. 

Mr.  Hanectt.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  O'Kjiefe.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  remember  a  thing  of  that  kind,  would 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Keepe.  I  would,  sir;   but  it  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  Hanectt.  After  you  were  subpoenaed  to  go  before  the  San- 
gamon County  grand  jury,  you  went  there  and  reported,  and  then 
they  told  you  to  come  back  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Reid  you  had  been  subpoenaed  to 
go  before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  O* Keefe.  He  saw  the  subpoena,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Reid  tell  you  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  to  go  to 
bed  until  it  was  time  to  leave  the  county  or  the  State  ? 

Mr.  O' Keefe.  No,  I  did  not  go  to  any  hotel.  I  went  down  to  the 
coach,  the  Pullman  car,  and  went  to  becl  there,  and  stayed  there  until 
the  train  left  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  go  down  after  you  had  been  subpoenaed 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury  ?  Why  did  you  go  down  to  the  Pullman 
car  after  that  and  go  to  bed  ? 
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Mr.  0*Kbefe.  Mr.  Reid  told  me  to  go. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  And  he  told  you  to  eo  to  bed  in  the  car  that  was 
going  to  take  you  out  of  the  county  \raere  you  had  been  subpoenaed 
to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Mr.  Reid  go  down  to  the  car  with  you  ? 

Mr.  (yKEEFE.  Yes,  sir:  he  went  back  with  me  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Mr.  jReid  give  any  instructions  to  the  porter  of 
the  car  about  letting  or  not  letting  anybody  see  you  or  know  where 
you  were  in  your  berth  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  can  not  recall  that,  Judge;*  but  I  know  I  went 
ridit  to  bed  and  buttoned  up  the  shades  so  that  nobody  would  see  me. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  not  Mr.  Reid  give  some  directions  to  the  porter 
there? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  might  have  done  it,  but  I  can  not  recall  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  toQk  a  veoess 
until  2  o'ck>ck  p.  m.) 


AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTUOVT  OF  J.  J.  O'KEEFE— Besnmed. 

J.  J.  O'Keefe,  the  witness  under  examination  when  the  recess  was 
taken,  resumed  the  witness  stand,  and  being  examined  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  did  Mr.  Reid  tell  you,  after  he  knew 
that  you  were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  before  the  Sangamon  County 

fraud  jury,  to  leave  town  before  you  answered  that  subpoena  and 
ef ore  you  appeared  before  that  grand  jury? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  1  did  appear  in  the  anteroom  of  the  grand  jury  that 
same  day. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  did  Frank  Reid  tell  you  or  advise  you  to  go  out 
of  town  before  you  testified  before  that  grand  juir? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  testify  before  tnat  grand,  jury. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  tell  you  to  go  out  of  town  so  that  you  would 
not  testify  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  t 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  The  same  day. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  day  you  were  subpoenaed! 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  told  me  to  go  home  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  it; 
and  went  down  with  me  to  the  train  that  evening. 

Senator  Jones'  That  is  the  language  he  used — ^for  you  to  go  home 
and  to  nay  no  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  is  the  substance  of  it;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Give  the  language,  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 
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Senator  Jones.  That  he  said,  "You  go  home  and  pay  no  attention 
to  this  subpoena''? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  And  did  Mr.  Reid  go  with  you  to  the  raihoad  station 
and  to  the  sleeper  upon  which  you  embarked  that  night  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  you  leave  town  that  night  ? 

Mr.  O'Kebfe.  I  left  on  that  train ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  after  12  o'clock  that  midnight ;  it  may  have  been.  I  went  that 
night;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  time  did  you  get  into  that  sleeper  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe,  Probably  about  8  or  9  o'clock  that  night. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  that  car  was  hitched  onto  the  train  some  timft 
that  night,  and  you  were  taken  out  of  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Did  Mr.  Reid  go  on  the  same  train  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  train  did  not  leave  Springfield  until  after  12 
o'clock  of  that  night,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Kbbpe.  1  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  You  knew  that  it  did  not  go  until  about  midnight? 

Mr.  O'Kbefb.  Sometime  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Was  it  the  next  morning  after  you  got  on  the 
sleeper  and  left  for  Chicago  that  you  were  told  to  come  back  before 
the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury?  You  told  us  this  morning  that 
you  went  into  the  anteroom  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  grand  jury 
or  somebody  told  you  to  come  back  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  0'E[eefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Was  it  that  night  that  you  left  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  O'KiiEFE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  it  was  the  next  morning,  or  the  next  day,  that 
you  were  told  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  0'E[eefe.  The  next  day;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Did  Mr.  Reid  know  that  you  had  been  told  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  ever  appear  before  the  Sangamon  County 
grand  jury  after  that? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  never  went  in  as  a  witness  before  the 
Sangamon  County  grand  jury  at  any  time  in  those  matters  ? 

ifr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  asked  this  morning  why  you  did  not  report 
to  your  superior  officer  or  somebody  that  vou  knew  something  that 
might  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiaiy  or  doprive  him  of  his  liberty; 
and  you  were  asked,  also,  why  you  did  not  report  what  you  learned 
to  the  attomevs  for  Browne,  the  defendant  in  that  case.  If  you  had 
reported  or  told  the  attorneys  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  in  that  case  what 
miite  had  told  you,  and  what  you  say  you  told  to  Lundgren,  the 
assistant  State's  attorney,  what  would  have  happened  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  submit  that  is  improper,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  any 
threats  were  made  to  this  witness,  he  should  tell  about  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  would  have  happened  to  you, 
or  are  vou  going  to  guess  about  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefb.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  withdraw  my  oDJection. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  would  have  Happened  to  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Kjjefe.  Mr.  Wayman  would  have  tried  to  have  me  fired 
and  discharged  from  the  police  force;  which  he  has  already  done. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  did  report  to  Mr^  Browne  or  Mr. 
Browne's  attorneys,  or  anybody,  for  tne  purpose  of  carrying  the 
information  to  them,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  were  employed  by  the  State's  attorney,  or  at 
the  State's  attorney's  office,  to  do  as  ne  and  his  assistants  ordered 
you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  was  told  by  the  chief  of  poUce  to  report  to  Mr. 
Wayman,  and  I  was  to  take  orders  from  him:  and  I  was  told  that  I 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  his  office  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  while  you  were  at  the  State's  attorney's  office 
you  did  not  report  to  the  chief  of  poUce  or  to  any  of  the  regular  police 
department,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  If  I  had,  I  expect  I  would  have  been  fired. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  When  you  did  refuse  to  testify  as  Mr.  Wayman 
wanted  you  to,  that  Officer  P.  J.  Keeley  was  drunk,  you  were  fired 
from  the  State's  attorney's  office,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  was  told  to  leave;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  that  was  after  the  Browne  trials  were  all  over? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  tell  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Lundgren  all 
that  you  knew  about  what  CharUe  White  had  told  you  and  what  took 
place  between  you  and  Charlie  White  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lundgren  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  told  him  the  conversation  that  I  had  had. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  want  your  words,  as  you  gave  them  to  Mr.  Lund- 
gren. Just  talk  to  the  reporter  as  if  vou  were  talking  to  Mr.  Lund- 
gren, and  give  us  the  communication  that  you  made  to  Mr.  Lundgren. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  told  Mr.  Limdgren  about  being  waked  up  in  the 
night,  and 

Mr.  Marble.  Give  us  the  words. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Those  were  the  words. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  think  he  was  starting  to  give  you  the  words. 

Mr.  Marble.  Use  the  form  in  which  it  was  told. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  As  nearly  as  I  can,  I  am  doing  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  the  purpose  of  my  interruption. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  told  Mr.  Lunogren  about  his  waking  me  up  at 
night,  and  asking  me  to  go  and  examine  and  see  if  there  was  some- 
body there,  which  I  did,  and  came  back  and  told  him  there  was  no- 
body there.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of,  and  he  said  he  was 
afraid  of  the  damned  Lorimer  bunch.  I  said,  ''Why  are  you  afraid 
of  them  1"    He  said:  *'I  have  told  so  much  stuff" 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Please  do  not  interrupt  the  witness,  Mr.  Hanecy. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  I  will  interrupt  him  when  I  do  not  understand  what 
he  says. 

Mr.  O'Ejbefe.  He  said  he  had  told  so  much  stuff  on  the  Lorimei 
bimch  that  he  was  afraid  of  them.  I  asked  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth, 
and  he  said  some  of  it  was  the  truth.  That  was  the  substance  of  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  asked  what  ? 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  not  interrupt  the  witness. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  asked  him  ii  he  had  not  told  the  truth,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  told  some  falsehoods.  I  asked  what  they  were,  and  he 
would  not  tell  me. 

Senator  Jones.  You  told  Mr.  Lundgren  all  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did,  in  substance.  I  told  him  that  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember.  I  related  it  to  Mr.  Lundgren.  He  had  spoken  to  me 
several  times,  on  several  occasions,  and  said  he  did  not  have  to  be 
afraid  of  going  to  the  JoUet  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  MiOtBLE.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lundgren  ?  Did  you  tell  Mr. 
Lundgren  that  ?    If  you  told  him  that,  we  want  it. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Ijundgren  in  that  regard  1 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  told  him  that  he  said  that  he  did  not  need  to  be 
afraid  of  going  to  JoUet;  that  he  was  going  to  be  taken  care  of;  that 
the  governor  would  take  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  say  what  governor  ?  Did  you  tell  Mr. 
Lundgren  what  governor  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  need  to  tell  him.  It  was  the  governor  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Haneot.  There  was  but  one  governor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  it  any  part  of  the  talk  that  Mr.  Wayman  would 
become  governor,  and  that  Mr.  Wayman,  when  governor,  would  take 
care  of  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes;  quite  a  lot  of  talk. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  it  Mr.  Wayman,  as  governor,  that  was  referred 
to? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  say  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  said  Edwin  Wright  told  him  Gov.  Deneen  would 
take  care  of  him  and  that  he  did  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  going  to 
Joliet. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  it  this  night  that  he  waked  you  up  that  he  told 
you  that! 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Before  that;  that  same  night.  I  said,  ** Aren't 
you  afraid  you  will  go  to  the  penitentiary?"  And  he  said,  *'You 
know  I  do  not  have  to  be  afraid.    Gov.  Deneen  will  take  care  of  me. ' ' 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  night  also  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  told  that  to  Mr.  Lundgren  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Lundgren  is  not  alive  now,  is  he?  You  know 
that? 

Mr.  O'Bjbefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  is  dead  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  his  death? 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  of  this  conversation  at  night,  and  of 
these  other  conversations  of  White,  to  anyone  else  in  the  State's 
attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did.  He  was  the  man  who 
gave  me  charge  of  White  all  the  time.  I  took  practically  all  my 
orders  from  Mr.  Lundgren. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  it  to  Mr.  Wayman  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  it  to  Mr.  Arnold  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have  any  communication  with 
Mr.  Arnold  at  all,  unless  he  gaVe  me  a  subpoena  to  go  out  for  some- 
bodv;  and  maybe  he  had  not  given  me  10  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you,  in  all  of  your  work  in  the  office,  report  to  Mr. 
Lundgren? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Any  work  that  he  gave  me  to  do,  I  reported  back 
to  him  on  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  work  that  anjrone  else  gave  you  to  do,  you 
reported  back  to  the  person  who  assigned  you  to  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes;  I  reported  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  next  tell  the  story  of  that  conversa- 
tion; and  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  recall  to  whom  I  told  it.  Yes;  I  do  rec&U 
that  I  told  it  to  P.  H.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  do  not  know,  it  was  quite  a  while  after. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  you  left  the  State's  attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  after  I  left  the  State's  attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  tell  that  before  you  left  the  State's 
attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  tell  it  to  Mr.  Erbstein  before  you  left 
the  State's  attorney's  office? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  consulting  with  Mr.  Erbstein  before 
you  left  the  State's  attorney's  office  as  to  what  you  knew  about  this 
case? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  consulting  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  before  you 
left  the  State's  attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  su*. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  with  anyone  outside  of  the  State's  attorney's 
office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  you  never  told  that  until  after  you  left 
the  State's  attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  am  positive.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  give  us  the  words  that  Mr.  Reid  used  to  you 
when  he  told  you  to  leave  town? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  told  me  to  leave  town,  and  not  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them;  to  go  back  home  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  say  to  nim  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  as  I  was  told. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  say  to  him  I 
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Mr.  O'E^EEPE.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  say;  but  I  took  orders  from 
him,  and  did  as  he  said. 

lb.  Mabble.  What  did  you  say  to  him  that  drew  out  the  remark 
that  you  should  leave  town  and  pay  no  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  said:  Won't  they  come  and  get  me?"  He  said: 
"They  can  not  get  you  after  you  get  to  Chicago.  You  will  be  out  of 
the  county.*' 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  a  subpoena  issued  in  Springfield  would  be 
good  in  Chicago,  did  you  not  t 

ISt.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  a  police  officer? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  know;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tdil  you  to  leave  the  State? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No;  he  did  not  tell  me  to  leave  the  State. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  for  you  to  go  back  to  the  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  said  for  me  to  go  back  to  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  subpoena  had  been  served  on  you  oy  the  court, 
had  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Somebody  served  it  on  me.  I  djo  not  know  who  it 
was.    I  supposed  it  was  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  took  it  as  commg  from  the  proper  authorities  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  that  it  was  your  duty  to  obey  the  subpoena, 
did  vou  not? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  supposed  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  thought  that  you  were  violating  a  lawfully  issued 
supboena  ?    When  you  were  leaving  town  you  had  tnat  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Reid  tell  you  it  was  fdl  right  to  go  to  Chicago; 
that  he  would  fix  that  up  with  Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  that  he  would  take  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  No.    He  said  to  go  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  would  be  all  right  ? 

Mr.  O'BIeefe.  Yes;  in  substance.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it; 
yes,  air. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  think  you  were  running  away  from  th6  court 
when  you  took  the  train  that  night  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  did  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  the  idea  in  your  mind  that  you  were 
disobeying  a  legally  issued  subpoena  ? 

Senator  Jones.  He  said  he  aid  not  know. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  I  supposed  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  supposed  you  were  ? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  that  in  your  mind? 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  understand  you  were  obeying  your  su- 
perior officer? 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  sav  this  morning  told  you  to  obey 
Mr.  Reid,  and  follow  his  directions! 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  Mr  Wayman. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMOITT  OF  FREDEBICK  LTTHDnr. 

Frederick  Lundin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation,  Mr.  Lundin  t 

Mr.  Lundin.  Manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  117  Elizabeth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business! 

Mr.  Lundin.  Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Li  Chicago  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  Uved  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Lundin.  Thirtv  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  30  years  1 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
nUnois? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  when  to  when  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  From  1895  on;  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  1896  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  1899? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  a  Member  of  Congress  from  your 
concessional  district  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  last  two  years;  the  prior  Congress.  That  is,  up 
to  this  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  up  to  the  4th  of  March  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  Gov.  Deneen  and  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  do. 

Mr..  Hanecy.  And  most  of  the  active  men  politically  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Springfield  during  the  session  of  the 
f  ortv-sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there?  In  what  were 
you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  Washington? 

Mr.  Lundin.  At  Washington;  a  resolution  umng  Congress  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  iAvest^ation  as  to  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions  and 
annuities.  After  Ihad  introduced  that  resolution  I  went  to  Spring- 
field for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  legislature  there  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Illinois  to  cooperate 
with  me  in  passing  the  resolution  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  did  you  go  there? 
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Mr.  LuNBiN.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  March. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  March,  1909? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  that  ^oint  resolution  or  bill  or  whatever  it 
was  passed  by  the  Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Both  by  the  house  and  senate;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  come  back  to  your  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional district.  Does  Daniel  A.  Campbell,  the  present  and  the  then 
postmaster  of  Chicago,  live  in  your  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  does  Abel  Davis,  then  recorder  of  Cook  County, 
live  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Abel  Davis  was  then  a  member  of  Gov.  Deneen's 
stafiP,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  Devine  lived  in  your  district,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  hold  any  office  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  He  was  pubhc  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Appointed  by  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dia  Joseph  Haas  live  in  your  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes;  he  was  county  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  county  clerk  of  Cook  County  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Joseph  Haas  and  Abel  Davis  and  Daniel  A. 
Campbell  and  John  Devine  were  all  personal  and  political  friends  of 
Gov.  Deneen  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  were  in  Springfield,  during  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly,  did  you  and  Abel  Davis  call  upon  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  It  was,  I  should  judge,  about  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
senatorial  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Prior  to  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  suggested  that  you  and  Abel  Davis  visit  Gov. 
Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  he  happen  to  ask  you  to  go  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Abel  Davis  and  I  were  very  friendly,  and  one  evening 
he  asked  me  to  call  on  the  governor  and  pay  my  respects  to  him  with 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  the  governor  possibly  cared  to 
see  me.  "Oh,"  he  says,  **come  on  over  anyway.  You  belong  to  our 
political  division  and  are  friendly  with  us  pohtically,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  you  come  over."  So  I  told  him  1  would  be  glad  to  go,  and 
we  went  over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  Republican,  and  were  then  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  then  belong  to  the  political  faction 
that  Gov.  Deneen  did  ? 
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Mr.  LuNDiN.  On  the  northwest  side- 


Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  I  sav:  Yau  did  not  belong  to  the  general  poKti- 
cal  faction  to  which  he  belongea  at  that  tune,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  can  not  answer  that  directly,  judge.  There  is  a 
peculiar  situation  there  in  Chicago  as  to  political  divisions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  you  this,  then:  Joseph  Haas,  the  county 
clerk  of  Cook  County  at  that  time,  and  Abel  Davis,  the  Uien  Fccorder 
of  Cook  County,  and  John  Devine,  the  public  administrator  appointed 
by  Gov.  Deneen,  were  all  poUtical  friends  ef  Got.  Deneen,  and  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  there  was  a  separation  at  some  point;  that  is. 
you  did  not  go  the  full  route  with  tne  rest  of  them  in  their  poUtical 
affiliations,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Why,  judge,  they  were  subservient  to  Gov.  Deneen 
for  political  favors  extended  to  tnem,  and  I  wss  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  not  been  visiting  Gov.  Deneen  personally — 
that  is  what  I  want — prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Davis  asked  you  to  go 
with  him  and  call  on  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  No,  sir.  I  had  not  visited  with  him;  but  he,  as  I 
understood  it  from  them,  extended  an  invitation  to  me  to  mec^  him 
at  the  Union  restaurant  several  months  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Gov.  Deneen  had  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  Abel  Davis  invited  you  to  go  with  him  and  call 
on  Gov.  Deneen  at  SpringfieW,  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  did. 

-Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  about  three  weeks  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  was  it  that  day  or  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  very  evening,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  the  governor  I 

Mr.  Lundin.  At  his  executive  offices. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  statehouse  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  at  the  executive  mansion  I 

Mr.  Lundin.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  the  governor! 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  a  time  did  you  spend  with  the  governor  and 
Mr.  Davis  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  should  judge  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  all  of  the  conversatioi\Jbhat 
was  had  between  you ;  I  do  not  care  about  it,  unless  somebody  el^ 
does;  but  what  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  as  related  to  the 
Senatorship  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  subject  of  the  conversation  was  the  deadlock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  senatorial  deadlock  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes;  and  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  our  party, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Give  the  substance  of  the  talk,  generally. 

Mr.  Lundin.  We  discussed  the  advisability  of  its  being  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Republican  Party  in  our  State  to  continue  the  dead- 
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lock,  or  whether  some  method  could  be  devised  by  which  a  Republican 
could  be  elected.  The  governor  stated  that  he  had  discussed  with 
Senator  Lorimer  whether  or  not  he,  Senator  Lorimer,  ought  to  be 
elected  with  Democratic  support. 

The  governor  said  that  he  realized  that  Senator  Lorimer  could  be 
elected  with  Democratic  votes  with  least  injury  to  him,  politically,  of 
any  Re})ublican  in  the  State;  and  we  discussed  as  to  whether  or  not 
our  section  of  the  city,  the  northwest  side,  which  takes  in  nearly  the 
whole  congressional  district  which  I  at  that  time  represented — 
whether  we  could  unite  on  somebody;  that  is,  call  in  all  these  Repub- 
lican leaders  and  the  Republican  members  of  the  legislature,  bom  of 
the  house  and  the  senate,  and  vote  for  somebodv  as  a  unit,  and  we 
mentioned  Judge  McRwen,  Joseph  Haas,  and  John  R.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  R.  Thompson  was  then  county  treasurer? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  He  was  then  countj^  treasurer,  and  also  as  I  imder- 
stand,  and  did  understand  at  that  time,  was  on  the  govemor^s  sta^. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mi:.  LuNDiN.  A  very  good  friend  of  the  governor's  anyway. 

The  reason  we  discussed  John  R.  Thompson  is  this:  It  was  known 
to  everybody — and  John  R.  Thompson  told  me — that  he  was  for 
Senator  Lorimer,  and  he  was  for  Senator  Lorimer  because  he  had  an 
agreement  or  understanding  with  the  governor  that  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  governor.  We  discussed  that  pro  and  con,  and 
after  the  conference  Col.  Davis  and  I  went  over  to  oiir  rooms  and 
talked  with  Mr.  Devine  and  Mr.  Mugler. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Mugler  was  then  holding  an  appointment  from 
GJov.  Deneen  as  secretary  of  the  West  Park  commission  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  a  salaried  job  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  he  was  the  man  who  dealt 
out  the  patronage  that  the  governor  had  at  his  disposal  in  the  West 
Park  system. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  very  large  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  That,  of  course,  made  him  a  very  powerful  factor, 
politically. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mugler  in  Springfield  at  the  timel 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  He  was.  We  went  up  to  those  two  and  talked  it 
over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mugler  is  secretary  of  the  West  Park  board  t 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  We  called  Joe  Haas,  who  was  then  county  clerk,  on 
the  long-distance  telephone.  I  do  not  now  just  recollect  whether  we 
got  Joe  Haas  that  night  or  not.  But  the  reason  for  calling  him  was 
to  get  him  down  to  Springfield,  so  that  we  could  have  a  meeting  with 
the  different  committeemen  who  represented  the  different  wards, 
and  the  different  RepubUcan  members  of  the  house  and  the  senate, 
and  agree  to  vote  for  some  one  of  the  men  whose  names  I  have  just 
mentioned,  as  the  governor  suggested  it  would  be  easier  to  move 
them  when  they  were  all  in  a  body  or  all  voting  one  way  for  one 
individual. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Right  there.  Congressman,  will  you  not  tell  us  how 
the  different  members  of  the  legislature — the  RepubUcan  members 
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from  your  congressional  district  or  the  northwest  side  of  the  city — 
had  been  voting  on  the  senatorship  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  There  were  six  members  of  the  lower  house,  if  I 
recollect  correctly. 

Ml.  Haneoy.  Kepublicans? 

Mr.  LuNDiK.  RepubUcans;  and  two  members  of  the  senate. 
Senator  Dellenback,  of  the  fourteenth  ward,  voted  for  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Senator  Dellenback  lived  in  the  same  ward  that 
Postmaster  Campbell  Uved  in  t 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  was  his  close  poUtical  friend  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir.  Senator  Breidt  from  the  twenty-seventh 
ward  voted  for  Congressman  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  B-r-e-i-d-t  t 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir.  Representative  Erickson  voted  for  ex- 
United  Stages  Senator  WilUam  E.  Mason.  Representative  Field- 
stack  voted  for  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  sometimes  t 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  And  for  Mr.  ShurtleflF  at  some  time.  I  do  not  know. 
I  remember  he  voted  for  Mr.  Foss  when  I  was  in  the  house  once. 

Representative  Troyer,  who  Uves  in  my  ward  and  Daniel  Camp- 
bell's senatorial  district,  voted  for  Hopkins.  Representative  Richter 
voted  for  Hopkins,  and  Hutzler  voted  for  Hopkins.  Four,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  voted  for  Hopkins  aU  the  time  until  the  last 
ballot. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Those  foiu*  were  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins  at  the 
time  you  had  this  conference  with  Gov.  Deneen.  What  was  said,  if 
anything,  by  Gov.  Deneen  about  having  those  men  leave  Senator 
Hopkins  or  leave  the  men  they  had  been  voting  for  and  all  combine 
and  agree  to  vote  together  in  a  body  ? 

Mr.  IjUNDin.  The  governor  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  and 
good  poUtics  to  make  the  deadlock  secure  and  not  elect  a  Senator  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  he  say  so  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What,  if  anything,  did  the  governor  say  about  those 
four  men  from  that  territory  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins,  and  what, 
if  anything,  did  he  say  about  having  them  meet  witn  the  others  ana 
agree  to  vote  for  somebody  else  who  might  be  a^eed  on  by  all  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  can  not  recollect  just  exactly  his  words. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Give  the  substance. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  But  the  conclusions  were  that  it  would  please  him  if 
we  could  get  all  the  RepubUcan  members  there  to  umte  on  some 
one  of  the  men  I  have  mentioned  and  thereby  make  the  deadlock 
secure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  continue  the  deadlock  I 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  That  is,  continue  the  deadlock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  Senator  Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  not  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  t 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tfaitt  was  about  three  weeks  or  so  before  he  was 
elected  f 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  Before  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  it  make  the  deadlock  secure  by 
your  getting  all  the  Republicans  to  unite  on  one  man  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  In  that  certain  poUtical  division.  We  were  discuss- 
ing only  one  particular  political  division  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Tnat  was  practically  the  Hopkins  division  1 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  This  political  division  did  meet  at  the  request  of 
Postmaster  Campbell  some  months,.  I  believe,  before — more  than 
that.  I  think  it  was  in  December  before  the  legislature  convened. 
They  met  with  Senator  Hopkins,  and  they  cast  a  vote  agreeing  to 
vote  for  Senator  HopUns — this  whole  pohtical  division — at  a  ban- 
quet or  a  Uttle  dinner  given  by  Postmaster  Campbell  at  Vogelsang's 
restaurant.     I  think  that  was  m  December. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  Madison  Street,  in  Chicago  i 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Four  membera  of  the  house  and  senate  from  that 
political  division  had  been  voting  for  Hopkins  ? 

^.  LuNDiN.  As  near  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  voting  for  him  at  the  time  you  had  the 
conference  with  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  others  had  been  voting  for  other  candidates  I 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes.  Chris  Beck,  who  lives  in  my  ward,  because  of 
him  agreeingto  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  at  that  dinner,  did  vote 
for  Senator  Hopkins;  how  many  ballots  I  do  not  remember,  but  I 
know  it  was  one  or  two,  anyway. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  ward  was  divided,  and  part  of  it  was  in  each  of 
two  senatorial  districts  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  reason  there  were  two  members 
of  the  lower  house  from  the  same  ward  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  members  of  both  the  house  and  senate 
were  there  in  that  political  subdivision  you  are  talking  about — that 
is,  I  mean  the  northwest  side  1 

Mr.  Lundin.  Six  members  of  the  house  and  three  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  senate;  and  Senator  Juul,  too.  So  that  tnere  would  be 
seven.     He  was  also  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  would  be  nine. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Nine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nine  members  of  the  two  houses, 

NoWj  was  there  anything  said  by  Gov.  Deneen  about  inducing 
or  gettmg  the  four  or  five  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  been 
voting  for  Senator  Hopkins  to  agree  with  the  others  to  vote  for 
somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  That  was  the  object  of  our  conference,  and  that  is  the 
reason  Mr.  Davis  and  I  discussed  it  with  the  other  Republican  com- 
mitteemen, to  get  Joe  Haas  to  Springfield,  so  that  we  could  agree  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  the  governor's  desires,  as  expressed,  had  been  car- 
ried out  and  accomplished,  it  would  have  taken  five  votes  away  from 
Senator  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Let  me  see.    [A  pause.]    Dellenback. 
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Mr.  Haneoy.  Juul? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Juul. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Beck  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  No.    Beck  was  voting  then  for  ShurtleflF. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Richter,  Hutzler,  and  Troyer? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  And  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  named  Dellenback  before.  That  would  be  five. 
That  would  have,  to  that  extent  at  least,  continued  the  deadlock,  by 
taking  that  number  of  votes  away  from  the  strong  candidate. 

Mr.  LuNUiN.  That  was  the  object. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Now,  in  carrying  out,  or  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  governor  as  expressed  in  that  conference,  did  you 
and  Col.  Davis  go  to  see  anybody  that  night  I 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  We  went  and  talked  with  Sir.  Mu^er  and  Mr.  Devine. 
We  called  Joe  Haas  on  the  long-distance  phone,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  got  him  that  night. 

Mr,  Haneoy.  Were  Mugler  and  Devine  in  Springfield  I 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  They  were. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  Dan  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  did  not  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Not  at  that  time.  We  went  down  there  the  follow- 
ing week,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  at  Springfield  I  Did  you 
and  Col.  Davis  meet  with  Mugler  and  Devine  in  Springfield  and  talk 
over  the  conference  you  had  with  the  governor  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  We  left  the  governor  at  the  statehouse  and  went 
from  there  to  the  hotel  and  had  this  conference  with  these  two  men, 
and  there  at  that  time  we  tried  to  get  Haas  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  did  not  get  him  down  to  Springfield  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  get  Joseph  Haas,  the  county  clerk,  to  come 
down  to  Springfield  the  following  week  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  was  there  a  meeting  between  you  and  Haas 
and  Davis  and  Mugler  and  Devine  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir;  in  Springfield  we  all  went  in  a  body  and 
visited  the  governor,  called  on  him. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Before  you  had  a  conference  together? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  We  met  in  Chicago  and  went  together,  because  we 
were  doing  politics  together  and  we  stayed  at  the  same  hotel  together 
and  the  next  morning  we  went  down — it  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly  it  was  the  next  morning — we  visited  the  governor  and  had 
a  conference  with  him — all  of  us  in  a  body — and  discussed  the  same 
proposition  as  that  just  stated  now. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  the  uniting 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Of  all  the  Republican  votes — the  nine  who  have 
been  mentioned  I 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  agreement  that  they  should  all  vote 
together  for  some  one  other  tnan  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  conference  in  Chicago  before  you 
went  down  to  Springneld  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  I  do  not  remember,  Judge.  We  used  to  meet 
nearly  every  day  or  every  two  or  three  davs  and  take  dinner  and 
discuss  politics.  But  at  that  conference  where  we  all  went  to  the 
governor,  Joseph  Haas — ^he  is  a  personal  friend  of  Daniel  Campbell, 
the  postmaster,  and  he  did  not  like  to  agree  to  this  thing  without 
first  discussing  it  with  Mr.  Campbell.  So  we  left  the  governor  and 
went  right  over  to  Mr.  Campbell's  room  at  the  Leland  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  Campbell  with  you  when  you  called  on  the  Gov- 
ernor? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Not  then,  because  Campbell  was  very  much  in  earnest 
for  Senator  Hopkins,  and  Campbell  was  not  so  much  under  the 
domination  of  Gtov.  Deneen  as  the  other  men  were.  So  we  went  from 
the  Governor's  office  over  to  Mr.  Campbell,  in  order  to  induce  hrm  to 
join  with  us. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  what  the  governor  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  you  had  been  doing? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  course  very  delicately 
laid  these  plans  of  ours  before  Mr.  Campbell.  I  should  surmise  nwseli 
that  he  felt  his  appointment  might  depend  upon  the  success  of  Hop- 
Kns  and  consequently  it  was  a  delicate  matter.  But  he  disagreed,  of 
course,  with  the  plan.     We  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer — that  second  talk? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  was  either  on  the  Monday  or  Tu^day — it  was 
either  on  the  Mond^  prior  to  the  Senator's  election  or  the  Monday 
of  the  week  before ;  1  can  not  just  recall  which. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Postmaster  Campbell  refused  to  join  you  and 
the  others  in  that  plan? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  still  think  Hopkins  might  be  elected  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Senator,  he  had  hopes  either  that  Hopkins  mi^t  be 
elected  or  that  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  he  coula  get  several  of 
his  friends  in  the  legislature  together  so  he  would  have  force  with  the 
Senator  that  was  elected. 

Senator  Fletcher.  At  the  time  of  the  first  conference  with  Gov. 
Deneen  did  he  consider  that  there  was  anything  encom-aging  in  the 
outlook  for  Hopkins  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Lundin.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  believed  there  was  no  chance  to  elect  Hop- 
kins then,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  He  did  not  put  it  just  that  way,  but  he  wanted  to  be 
sure.  In  other  words,  he  said  if  we  could  accomplish  this  it  was 
certain  that  the  deadlock  would  be  insured  and  continued. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  imderstand,  you  fix  this  last  conference  at  the 
Monday  before  the  election,  or  the  Monday  of  the  week  before? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  understand  that  the  election  occurred  on 
Wednesday? 
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Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir;  either  two  days  before  or  a  week  before;  I 
can  not  say  positively  which. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  not  sure  about  that  t 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  argument  was  used  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  deadlock,  Mr.  Lundin  ?  Why  should  it  be  determined  that  it  was 
best  to  have  no  election  at  all? 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  governor  thought  the  Republicans  in  his  home 
territory  had  not  voted  for  Hopkins,  and  nobody  cared  anything 

farticularly  about  Hopkins  among  the  RepubUcans  in  that  State, 
guess  he  had  tried,  as  we  commonly  say,  to  ''carry  water  on  both 
shoulders"  poUtically;  and  the  only  ones  that  were  for  him  heart 
and  soul  were  the  men  whose  positions  depended  upon  his  success. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  does  not  quite  solve  the  question  in  mj 
mind  as  to  why  you  prominent  Republicans  should  determine  that  it 
was  best  to  contmue  and  to  make  sure  a  deadlock  rather  than  to  have 
an  election,  when  you  had  a  majority  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  diflFerent  elements  of  the  party  would,  of  course, 
much  rather  see  the  deadlock  continued,  so  long  as  they  could  not 
get  the  men  they  wanted  for  Senator;  and  the  reason,  I  guess,  that 
the  governor  was  anxious  to  have  the  deadlock  continue  was  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not.  He  would  like  to 
have  it,  and  still  he  was  not  just  sure  whether  he  dared  take  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  wanted  the 
Senatorship  or  not  1 

Mr.  Lundin.  He  wanted  it  all  right,  but  I  suppose  his  masters 
would  not  let  him  take  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "his  masters"? 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  newspapers — the  cosmopolitan  papers  in  Chicago, 

Senator  Lea.  Wliich  ones  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  Record-Herald  and  the  Tribune  and  the  Daily 
News. 

Senator  Lea.  They  were  opposed  to  Deneen  taking  the  senatorship  ? 

IVfr.  Lundin.  They  figurea,  1  suppose,  that  he  coiud  not  do  them  as 
much  good  here  as  he  could  by  being  governor  of  the  State. 

Senator  Lea.  What  good  was  he  doing  them  as  governor  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  Lundin.  An  immense  amount  of  good. 

Senator  Lea.  How? 

Mr.  Lundin.  In  the  first  place,  if  laws  were  passed  that  would 
affect  their  business  enterprises — ^for  instance,  since  you  ask  me,  we 
will  take  our  revenue  code  there:  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  senate, 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  law  that  would  take  pub- 
lishers out  from  the  classification  of  manufacturers.  You  know,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  manufacturers  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
earnings  upon  their  capital  stock;  and  this  manufacturers'  provision 
of  the  revenue  law  provides  that  anybody  who  is  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  or  miners,  or  publishers,  will  not  have  to  pay  taxes  upon 
the  earnings  of  their  capital  sto6k.  That  is  an  important  factor, 
especiaJly  u  a  corporation  is  capitaUzed  for  five  or  six  million  or  two 
or  three  million  dollars,  and  makes  half  a  million  or  a  milhon  a  year, 
where  the  local  assessor  can  not  find  tangible  property  to  assess.  If 
he  can  only  find  an  old  printing  press  and  some  typewriters  and 
desks  and  tables,  that  is  what  he  assesses  upon.    In  the  same  way 
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he  assesses  upon  a  mine — upon  the  old  mules  and  the  carts,  and  such 
thincs  as  that.  But  they  may  make  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
on  tneir  capital  stock.  The  board  of  equaUzation  in  Illinois  can 
assess  the  capital  stock  of  oth^  corporations,  but  not  those  classified 
under  the  manufacturers'  clause. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  any  bills  pending  to  change  those  laws  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  do  not  know  about  that  time.  I  know  when  I 
introduced  my  amendment  to  make  them  pay  taxes  in  that  way, 
there  was  a  ferocious  howl  set  up.  Then  there  was  the  matter  of  a 
Ubel  law;  an  unfriendly  governor  and  an  unfriendly  legislature  pass- 
ing a  libel  law  that  would  make  them  publish  the  truth  would  be  a 
terrific  blow  to  them. 

Senator  Lea.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  whether  there  was 
any  measure  pending  there  in  which  the  people  or  corporations  whom 
you  designate  as  Deneen's  ''masters"  were  mterested. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Why,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  at  that  time. 
I  was  busy  with  my  old-age  pension  resolution,  and  I  was  not  follow- 
ing the  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature  at  that  time. 

Senator  Lea.  You  can  not  say  whether  any  such  bills  were  pending 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  No;  I  can  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  understand  about  this  deadlock.  Was 
it  the  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  deadlock  continue  than 
to  have  Hopkins  elected  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  But  it  was  not  the  idea  to  have  the  legislature 
deadlocked  if  some  other  RepubUcan  could  be  elected,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Why,  it  was,  yes,  with  that  faction  of  men  that 
thought  things  were  not  right  for  them  to  elect  their  friend.  They 
thought  the  deadlock  ought  to  continue.  But  the  faction  of  Repub- 
licans that  thought  they  could  elect  their  man  thought  it  was  a  good 
plan  to  end  the  deadlock. 

Senator  Jones.  How  was  it  with  the  gentlemen  that  were  in  this 
conference  that  yon  have  detailed? 

Mr.  Lundin.  They  were  willing  to  do  anything  the  governor  wanted 
them  to  do. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  one  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  was  in  the  conference. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  were  willing  to  do  any- 
thing the  governor  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  just  happened  to  be  one  of  those  that  never  did 
what  the  governor  wanted  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Although  you  are  a  Swede  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  that  kind  of  a  confer- 
ence, then  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  The  pohtical  condition  of  our  division  was  such,  and 
the  past  gubernatorial  contest  was  such,  that  it  created  that  kind  of  a 
conaition.  I  have  always  been  a  Republican.  I  always  vote  my 
party  ticket  straight.  .  I  beheve  that  is  the  proper  kind  of  politics. 
Therefore  I  acted  with  the  managing  committee  in  power  so  long  as 
it  represented  our  party. 

Scnalor  Lf.a.  ^^  lioni  wrip  you  for  f<»r  Senator? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  in  the  primary, 
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Senator  Lea.  I  mean  at  that  time  whom  did  you  prefer — at  the 
time  of  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Senator  Hopkins. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  mentioned  in  this 
conference  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  It  was,  as  I  stated  before. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  that  mention  of  his  name  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  less  injury  to  him  than  to  any  other  known  Repub- 
lican if  the  Democrats  voted  for  him  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  State  that  again,  please. 

Senator  Fletcher.  As  I  remember,  vou  stated  that  it  was  con- 
sidered in  this  conference  that  he  would  be  less  injured  among  all 
Republicans  by  receiving  Democratic  support  than  any  other  man  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And,  in  that  connection,  you  say  his  name  was 
mentioned  and  no  other  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes;  and  at  that  time,  at  that  very  conference  that 
we  had,  after  we  were  through,  I  did  everything  I  could  and  was  anx- 
ious to  do  everything  I  could  to  continue  the  deadlock  in  order  to 
make  it  a  possibility  that  Senator  Lorimer  would  be  elected  Senator, 
because  there  was  no  man  in  Illinois  that  I  thought  better  fitted  than 
he  for  the  place. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  time  of  this  last  conference  was  there  a  well- 
defined  understanding  that  Senator  Lorimer  would  be  or  was  a  can- 
didate? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  No;  there  was  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  that  lead  you  to  conclude,  then,  that  this  con- 
ference was  not  the  Monday  before  election,  but  possibly  a  week  or 
two  weeks  before  that  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Not  two  weeks.  It  was  either  the  Monday  before 
election  or  the  previous  Monday;  I  am  not  certain  which. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  down  there  when  they  had  the  election  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes;  I  was. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  first  get  the  impression  that  Senator 
Lorimer  was  a  candidate  for  the  position  ?  How  long  before  his  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  do  not  think  that  in  my  own  mind  I  knew  Senator 
Lorimer  would  be  a  candidate  until — well,  two  days  or  a  day  before 
the  election,  to  my  positive  knowledge.  I  say  that  because  when  I 
talked  with  him,  two  days  before  the  election,  I  think,  I  was  not  sure 
he  was  to  be  a  candidate,  because,  while  we  lived  in  the  same  apart- 
ments here  at  Washington,  he  always  told  me  he  was  not  a  candidate 
and  never  discussed  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  live  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, too? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  through.  Senator  Jones  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  either  of  the  two  confer- 
ences with  Gov.  Deneen  about  Gov.  Deneen's  relations  with  Mr.  Lori- 
mer— what  they  had  been  and  what  they  were  then  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Why,  as  everybody  knew.  Senator  Lorimer  and  Gov, 
Deneen  were 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  required  to  answer  the 
question. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  No;  tell  what  was  said  there  about  that,  if  anything. 
Was  anything  said  about  the  poUtical  relationship  or  the  ifriendiy  rela- 
tionship between  Grov.  Deneen  and  Mr.  Lorimer;  about  whether  they 
had  been  friendly  or  had  been  opposed  to  each  other  and  whether  or 
not  they  had  been  holding  conferences  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes;  the  fact  that  they  were  holding  conferences  was 
discussed,  and  the  fact  that  that  part  of  the  Republican  machine  in 
Chicago  that  had  worked  with  the  governor  did  not  seem  to  deliver  or 
work  with  him  harmoniously  at  that  time,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  Senator's  friends  and  his  friends  there*  would  be  no  trouble  about 
dominating  our  party. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  it  was  discussed  there,  was  it,  that  if  Gov. 
Deneen  and  his  friends  and  Mr.  Lorimer  and  his  friends  should  join 
forces  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  their  controlling  the  Repubhcan 
Party  or  being  the  controlUng  element  in  the  party  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  is  correct.  After  the  election  was  over  Mr. 
Pavis  and  I  discussed  our  political  section,  and  he  suggested:  ''Now 
that  Senator  Lorimer  is  elected  and  there  is  a  combination  between 
him  and  Gov.  Deneen  I  think  it  would  be  nothing  but  right  that  Mr. 
Deneen's  friend,  John  F.  Devine,  should  be  made  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  that  you  should  be  made  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  who  should  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  I  should  be  made  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  representing  the  two  factions. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  two  elements  of  the  party  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  not  always  a  close  follower  of  Gov.  Deneen 
and  his  policies  and  methods?  All  of  those  men — Devine,  Mugler, 
Haas,  and  Davis — and  their  friends  all  being  friends  of  Gov.  Deneen, 
were  also  friends  of  yours,  politicidly  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  they  were  all  for  you  for  Congress  i 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  and  they  always  agreed  in  all  local  matters  t 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir;  they  visited  with  me  down  here. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Li  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  with  them,  when  you  were  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Gov.  Deneen  say  anything  more  about  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  with  Democratic  votes  or 
without  them  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  No. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  have  told  all  that  was  said? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  dod  not  understand  iust  what  you  meant,  in 
answer  to  Senator  Jones,  when  you  said  that  one  faction  was  wiUing 
to  elect  a  Senator  if  he  was  their  man,  etc.  Did  you  mean  the  Hop- 
kins people  wanted  to  elect  a  Senator  to  break  the  deadlock  if  he 
was  tneir  friend  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  No.  I  meant  by  that.  Judge,  that  Hopkins  was  willing 
to  break  the  deadlock  by  being  elected. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  And  CampbeU  would  be  glad  to  break  the  deadlock 
with  Hopkins  or  with  any  other  man  that  he  would  have  influence  and 
force  with;  and  Grov.  Deneen  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
He  wanted  the  Senatorship;  and  he  did  not  dare  to  take  it.  Tnat  is 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Jones.  And  as  he  did  not  dare  take  it  himself,  he  wanted 
the  deadlock  to  continue?    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  think  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  general  discussion  publicly  at  that 
time  that  possibly  or  probably,  if  tne  deadlock  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  an  extra  session  were  called  by  the  governor,  the 
governor  might  be  elected,  and  might  be  willing  to  take  the  Senator- 
ship  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Oh,  there  was  such  discussion  amongst  men.  The 
reason  for  the  close  connection  between  the  governor  and  these  others, 
and  why  everybody  thought  the  governor  was  for  the  Senator,  was 
because  the  governor's  friends  were  for  him.  John  R.  Thompson  was 
doing  eveirtning  he  could.  He  occupied  my  rooms  with  me  at  one 
time.  Before,  in  politics  in  Chicago,  you  know,  that  was  not  the  case. 
When  they  were  not  friendly  they  would  not  speak.  But  there  got  to 
be  a  very  close  acquaintance  between  the  governor's  friends  and  the 
Senator's  friends. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  R.  Thompson  was  the  county  treasurer,  and  had 
the  office  in  Cook  County  that  had  more  good  places  and  more  patron- 
age than  any  other  office  in  Cook  County,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Joseph  Haas,  the  county  clerk,  had  the  office 
with  the  next  largest  amount  of  patronage  in  Cook  County  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  John  R.  Thompson  in  Springfield  working 
actively  for  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  the  last  few  days  before 
the  election  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Col.  Dewey? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Chauncey  Dewey  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  on  Gov.  Deneen's  staff? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  on  his  staff 
or  not;  but  I  know  he  was  down  there  working  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  he  was  on  his  staff. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  He  told  me  he  was  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  inspector  general  by  the 
governor.  He  was  talking  very  louoly  and  long  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  other  close  poUtical  and  personal  friends 
of  Gov.  Deneen  who  were  actively  and  energetically  for  Senator 
Lorimer  the  last  few  days  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  were  there 
not? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  can  not  just  recall  specifically  who  they  were; 
but  when  1  talked  to  Mr.  Vail,  for  instance,  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court,  he  talked  veryiriendly  to  me,  and  thought  very  well  ol  that 
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kind  of  an  outcome.  But  what  he  said  to  somebody  else,  of  course, 
1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Charlie  Vail  was  then  clerk  of  the  superior  court  ol 
Chicago,  and  the  man  who  was  considered  to  be  closer  to  Gov.  De- 
ne&a  than  anybody  else  except  Roy  West,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  this,  Judge:  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  statement  that  I  am  not  positive  of.  When  Vail  talked  to 
me,  he  led  me  to  believe  that  the  governor  and  he  were  friendly  and 
would  like  to  see  the  Senator  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  Senator? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Senator  Lorimer;  but  he  did  not  say  that.  He  did 
say,  however,  that  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  deadlock  should 
continue;  ana  I  had  him  work  on  Mr.  Devine  and  Mr.  Mugler  and  Mr. 
Haas  continuously,  to  urge  them  to  adopt  a  method  by  winch  we  would 
get  our  section  united  for  somebody  besides  Hopkins;  because  I 
figured  then,  when  I  saw  the  wajr  the  governor  was  working,  that  there 
woidd  really  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  think  the  governor  was  working  for  Senator 
Lorimer  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  He  must  have  been  working  for  him  when  Mr. 
Thompson,  his  bosom  friend,  was  doing  all  he  could  for  him. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  your  opinion  at  that  time  ? 

Afr.  LuNDiN.  When  that  served  his  purpose  best,  he  was. 

Senator  Lea.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  want  to  know  what  was 
your  opinion  at  that  time.     Was  Deneen  for  Lorimer  for  Senator  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes;  that  would  be  my  honest  opinion — that  is  to  say, 
at  the  conference  we  were  at  at  that  time.  But  the  last  day,  I  am 
positive  he  was  then  doing  all  he  could  to  have  his  friends  not  vote  for 
Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Gamble.  But  before  that,  did  you  ever  hear  Gov.  Deneen 
make  any  expression  indicating  his  purpose  or  desire  that  Senator 
Lorimer  should  be  elected? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Not  directly. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  remarks  of  that  kind 
indirectly  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes.    As  I  stated  before,  Senator 

Senator  Gamble.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  them. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  He  stated  that  the  men  whom  he  had  worked  with 
for  the  past  years  had  not  done  right  by  him;  thev  had  quit;  they 
had  not  done  what  they  ought  to  have  done ;  that  if  Senator  Lorimer's 
friends  and  his  friends  would  work  together,  there  would  be  no  Ques- 
tion that  they  would  be  the  controllmg  elements  in  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  State;  that  he  thought  Senator  Lorimer  could  afford 
better  than  any  other  man  to  take  it,  and  it  would  injure  him  less; 
and,  in  fact,  he  said  it  might  be  a  good  solution  of  this  deadlock  that 
Senator  Lorimer  should  be  elected  Senator. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  heard  him  make  that  statement,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes;  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Elected  by  what  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  By  the  assembly — by  Democratic  votes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  By  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes. 

Senator  Gamble.  About  what  time  in  the  legislative  deadlock  did 
he  make  this  remark? 
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Mr.  LuNDiN.  About  three  weeks  prior  to  the  election. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Your  idea  was  that  Gov.  Deneen  was  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Lorimer  might  be  elected  I 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  then  he  was  against  him  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Gov.  Deneen  say  what  friends  of  his  who  had 
been  working  with  him  had  not  treated  him  properly  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  In  general  conversation,  Fred  JBusse,  then  mayor, 
and  Senator  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  and  that  section. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Lundin,  all  of  these  various  discussions  that  you 
had  with  the  governor  were  in  the  presence  of  Abel  Davis  and  these 
other  gentlemen  whom  you  have  mentioned,  who  accompanied  you 
to  the  executive  mansion? 

Mr.  Lundin.  All  except  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  Which  one  was  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  was  one  when  I  called  on  the  governor. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  was  a  few  days  after  the  first  discussion  or  con- 
ference I  had  with  him  and  Abel  Davis. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  the  governor  on  that  occa- 
sion in  reference  to  this  same  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes;  but  very  sUghtly. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  deadlock — the  same 
thought. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  was  said.  Then  we  will  know  what  the 
thought  was. 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  if  I  could  be  instrumental  in  having  the  north- 
west side  RepubUcans  unite  on  some  other  person  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  politically.  I  had  that  talk  with  him,  Mr.  Healy.  I 
visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  urging  him  to  have  his  senator  from  his 
district,  Mr.  Lundberg,  not  push  the  civil-service  law  as  strongly 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  I  simply  want  your  talk 
with  him  about  the  senatorial  situation. 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  know;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  that  unless  I  give  you 
the  reason  why  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  care  about  your  reasons. 

Mr.  Lundin.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  simply  want  the  conversation  between  you  and  the 
governor  bearing  upon  the  lUinois  Senatorship  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lundin.  It  was  interwoven  with  the  reason  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  all  of  the  other  talks  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
these  other  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  in  the  primary  i 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  primary,  had  you  continued  to  support  his 
candidacy  for  anv  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Up  to  what  time  i 

Mr.  Lundin.  My  personal  friend  was  voting  for  him. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Up  to  what  time  ?  Just  answer  my  questions  as  briefly 
as  jou  can,  Congressman.  I  do  not  want  to  spend  very  much  time  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  All  right.  About  two  weeks,  I  should  judge — no; 
about  three  weeks  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  had  abandoned  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hopkins  at 
the  time  of  these  conferences  with  the  governor  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Why,  no;  I  had  not  abandoned  it.  I  can  not  put  it 
that  way,  because  there  were  no  dead  lines  drawn,  you  know,  where  we 
either  abandoned  it  or  ran  for  it.  * 

Mr.  Healt.  Had  you  espoused  the  candidacy  of  any  other  gentle- 
man for  that  office  prior  to  the  time  when  you  visited  the  governor 
with  these  gentlemen  whom  you  have  namea  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  No,  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  So  at  the  time  you  went  there  with  Mr.  Davis  and 
these  other  men,  you  were  still,  in  your  own  mind  and  in  your  own 
heart,  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  LxjNDiN.  That  is  perfectly  true.  Until  the  first  conference  I 
had  with  him  I  saw  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  where  my 
friend  could  be  elected. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  then  you  were  ready  to  lend  yourself  to  the  plan 
which  the  governor  suggested  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  understand  there  were  several  conferences;  the  first 
one  was  with  Mr.  Lundin  and  Mr.  Davis  and  the  governor 

Mr.  Hanect.  Alone. 

Mr.  Healt.  Not  alone;  those  three  men  were  there.  There  is  not 
any  dispute  about  that  on  the  record.  There  were  several  confer- 
ences later  on,  but 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  said  "All  of  those  men,"  and  I  thought  you  were 
mistaken  about  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  anything  said  in  either  of  those  conferences, 
Con^essman,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Hopkins  pre- 
vailmg  in  the  senatorial  contest,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  deemed 
wise  and  advisable  to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  deadlock  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Yes;  it  was  discussed  that  by  some  fluke  Hopkins 
might  get  enough  votes,  and  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  insure 
the  deadlock  by  taking  these  votes  away  from  him  in  the  political 
division  in  which  I  liv^. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  this  plan  which  was  suggested  was  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  his  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  avoiding  even  the  possibility  of  his  election  to  the 
office? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Healt.  Then  it  was  that  you  abandoned  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  became  interestea  in  the  candidacy  of  your  friend, 
Mr.  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  then,  with  these  other  gentlemen,  you  were  lend- 
ing yourself  to  the  political  wishes  and  desu^es  of  the  governor? 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  can  not  answer  that  in  the  way  you  would  like  to 
have  me  answer  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  Your  wishes  and  his  wishes,  then,  were  running  in  the 
same  common  channel  ? 
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Mr.  LuNDiN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so  either. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  do  not  think  so  either.  As  far  as  making  the  dead- 
lock secure  was  concerned  he  had  one  reason  and  I  had  another  then. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  not  been  friendly  with  the  governor  prior  to 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Why,  yes,  I  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been. in  political  conferences  with  him? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir.^ 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  regarded  as  one  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  At  his  request;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  friendly  with  him  i 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  that  political  friendship  still  continue,  Mr. 
Lundin  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  It  did  until 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  it  now?    Just  answer  "yes''  or  "no.** 

Mr.  Lundin.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  rather  unfriendly  to  him  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  unmendly.  I  do  not  believe  in 
being 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  your  feelings.  I  simply  ask 
you  the  fact. 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  reason  why 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  spend  so  much  time  on  it.  It 
takes  too  long  to  get  your  reasons. 

Mr.  Lundin.  Afl  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  not  friendly  with  him  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  Oh,  I  can  not  put  it  that  way.  Personally  I  am 
friendly  with  him,  but  politically  I  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  Aiid  you  are  associated  with  other  gentlemen 
in  the  factional  political  strife  in  Illinois,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  rut  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  Healy.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Lundin.  I  do  not  taiow  that  you  could  say  "other  gentlemen." 
I  am  associated  myself  very  closely  with  his  political  principles. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  identified  with  the  so-called  Lmcoln-Lorimer 
RepubUcan  League  ? 

Mr.  Lundin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  any  such  league. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know  the  corporate  aame  of  it- 
Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  use  of  goin^into  that? 

Senator  Gamble.  Yes;  what  is  the  use  of  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  Simply  to  show  the  lack  of  political  friendship. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  are  saturated  with  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you,  then,  Mr.  Lundin. 

Senator  Gamble.  Is  there  any  further  examination  of  this  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wanted  to  explain  one  of  your  answers  there, 
Mr.  Lundin,  and  Mr.  Healy  would  not  let  you.  What  was  the 
explanation  ? 
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Mr.  LxjNDiN.  I  wanted  to  give  the  reason  I  went  to  the  governor 
alone  to  visit  him.  There  was  a  civil-service  bill  before  the  general 
assembly 

Senator  Gamble.  And  you  went  to  discuss  that  ? 

ifr.  LuNDiK.  I  went  to  discuss  it  with  him,  because  the  governor 
and  his  friends,  Roy  O.  West  and  all  the  political  friends  of  theirs, 
were  dealing  in  political  jobs  continuously  tor  the  purnose  of  getting 
the  control  of  our  party,  and  publicly  they  advocatea  the  aooption 
of  a  civil-service  law.  I  went  to  the  governor  to  tell  him  he  should 
do  either  one  or  the  other;  that  it  was  not  right  to  have  his  senator 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  civil-service  law  and  uien,  under  cover,  deal 
in  political  jobs  for  the  control  of  the  party  affairs. 

oenator  Gamble.  Is  that  sufficient  t 

ifr.  HANBcnr.  Yes;  that  is  the  explanation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  say  your  term  expired  last  March  ! 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Flbtcheb.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  reelection  i 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  you  were  defeated  by  whom  i 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  was  nominated,  and  defeated  in  the  general  election. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Bv  whom  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  By  Frank  Buchanan. 

Senator  Fletcher.  A  Democrat  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  were  nominated  at  the  direct  primaries  by 
your  party  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Your  district  went  Democratic  on  all  other  things  i 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  much  did  it  go  Democratic  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  I  should  judge  about  1,200  or  somethmg  like  that; 
or  1,500. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  a  pretty  close  district,  is  it  1 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  is  it  normally — Democratic  or  Republican  ? 

Mr.  LuNDiN.  It  is  normally  Republican;  but  there  was  a  landslide. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  happens  once  in  a  while.  May  this  witness 
now  be  excused  and  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Call  your  next  witness. 

TESTIXOHY  OF  JOHV  O'HEILL. 

John  O'Neill,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  am  business  agent  of  the  Firemen's  Association  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  fire 
department  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Something  over  16  years. 
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Air.  Haneot.  How  long  have  you  held  this  position  as  a  represent- 
ative of  labor  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  A  little  over  three  years. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Were  you  representing  labor  organizations  before 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  at  the  session  of  the  legistaure  in 
1909? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  was. 

Mr.  Haneot.  The  same  organization  that  you  now  represent! 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No.  I  was  representing  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  on  its  l^islative  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  i 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  have  met  him  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  you  knew  him  then  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  knew  him  then.  I  became  acquamted  with  him 
during  the  session. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Had  you  met  him  before  that,  when  he  was  a  labor 
lobbyist  before  the  former  session  of  the  legislature,  the  45th  I 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  William  Rossell  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  do  you  know  Ed  Wright? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  Mr.  Nockels  i 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  was  Mr.  Nockels's  position  in  1910,  in  labor 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do  not  know  positively.  Y^en  I  left  Chicago  I 
understood  he  was  in  Ijos  Angeles. 

Mr.  Haneot.  He  was  out  of  the  State  of  BlinoiB? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  position  did  Edwin  Wright  occupy  f 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  was  \e  in  1909  i 

Mr.  O'Neilu  He  was. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  J.  H.  Walker  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  have  met  Mr.  Walker.     Yes;   I  know  him. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  position  did  he  occupy  in  the  labor  world 
in  1909? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was  in  Springfield  representing  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  what  position  did  he  hold  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  or  the  spring  of  1910? 

Mr.  O'Neill,  just  what  oflBcial  position  he  held  at  that  time  I 
am  not  certain.  But  I  understood  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  miners'  o^anization. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ?    Was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hanson,  who  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  in  May  or  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do. 

Mr.  Haneot.  In  what  department  was  Mr.  Hanson  a  reporter? 
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Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was  supposed  to  be  what  was  termed  labor 
reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  HaKecy.  Were  you  invited  bv  Mr.  Hanson  to  a  conference  of 
the  labor  leaders  at  the  Grace  Hotel? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  To  answer  that  properly  I  would  state  that  I  was 
not  invited  to  a  conference  of  labor  leaders.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  Mr.  Hanson  met  me  at  labor  headquarters  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  have  any  objections  to  meeting  Charlie  White.  He  said: 
"He  is  now  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he  would  like  to  see  some  of 
you  boy^.  Would  you  have  any  objections  to  meeting  him?"  I 
told  him  I  had  no  objections  to  meeting  any  man,  and  if  I  could  be 
of  any  ssrvice  to  labor  by  meeting  Charue  White  I  would  be  satisfied 
to  do  so;  and  I  consented  to  go. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Mr.  Hanson  tell  you  where  to  go  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes;  he  said  he  had  a  room  engaged  at  the  Grace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  ELkNECT.  That  is  at  the  comer  of  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Clark 
Street? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  At  the  comer  of  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Clark  Street; 
yes. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Diagonally  across  from  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sh. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  The  exact  date  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  either 
the  first  or  the  second  day,  and  I  think  it  was  the  first  day  that  White 
was  before  the  grand  jury  in  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  the  early  part  of  ]^lay,  1910? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Somewhere  around  there.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  the  room  indicated  by  Mr.  Hanson,  the 
reporter  of  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  before  you  went  there,  did  you  meet  any  other 
labor  leader  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  did  you  meet  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Ed.  Nockels. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  secretary  of  what? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  about  going  there  or 
tell  him  where  you  were  going? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes;  I  told  him  I  was  going  over  to  the  Grace  Hotel 
to  meet  White;  that  Hanson  had  asked  me  to  go  over.  He  said, 
** All  right."  He  said,  **I  am  going  over,  too.  You  had  better  wait, 
and  we  will  go  over  together."     And  I  went  over  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  there,  or  while  there,  did  you  meet  any 
other  labor  leaders  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  did  you  meet? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  met  Edwin  R.  Wright,  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  John  Walker,  of  the  miners'  organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  anybody  else? 
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Mr.  O'Neill.  I  can  not  remember  anybody  else  that  was  there 
only  John  Walker  and  Edwin  R.  Wright,  Ed*^  Nockels,  and  myself 
until  White  came  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  White  come  there  i 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Witn  whom  did  he  come? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Two  detectives  from  the  State's  attorney's  office,  as 
I  understood  they  were,  came  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Hanson  there,  the  Tribune  reporter! 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  all  of  you  together  there  in  the  room — 
those  that  you  have  named,  and  White,  and  you,  and  the  two  detec- 
tives, and  Hanson  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes.    Tn  the  beginning;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  done  about  tne  detectives  and  the  reporter 
remaining  or  leaving? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  They  only  remained  a  very  short  time,  and  then  left 
the  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  go  away  entirely,  or  did  they  simply  go 
outside  of  the  door  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  went;  but  I  saw  them 
after  we  got  through,  and  they  were  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hanson  went  out,  too  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  suggestion  or  intimation  by  any  of 
the  labor  leaders  there  that  they  did  not  care  to  talk  about  their 
matters  before  the  detectives  and  the  newspaper  man  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  The  conversation  did  not  start,  as  to  whatever  little 
conversation  we  had ;  we  sort  of  intimated  that  we  would  rather  have 
them  go.  I  do  not  remember  anybody  telling  them  or  inviting  them 
to  leave  the  room,  but  they  understood  it  in  that  way,  and  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  left  together,  did  thev  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  detectives  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  know  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  and  Mr.  Walker  and  Nockels  and  Mr. 
Wright  went  there  was  Charlie  White  there  ? 

^^.  O'Neill.  When  we  went  there? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  leave  before  Charlie  White  got  there? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes;  Mr.  Walker  left.  Mr.  Walker  was  not  in  the 
conference  afterwards.     He  left  before  CharKe  White  got  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charlie  White  was  late  in  getting  there,  was  he? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes.  We  expected  him  there  almost  as  soon  as 
we  got  there;  and  we  waited  for  possibly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or 
an  hour  before  he  came. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  White  did  come,  was  there  anybody  else  there 
except  White  and  you  and  Nockels  and  Wright? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do  not  remember  anybody  eke  being  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Befor^Ir.  Hanson  left  the  room,  did  he  tell  you  what 
you  were  wanted  there  for,  or  did  CharUe  White  tell  you  after  he  left  ? 
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Mr.  O'Neill.  No.  When  I  first  spoke  to  Mr.  Hanson,  when  he 
asked  me  to  come  over  there,  he  said  that  he  understood  White 
wanted  the  representatives  of  labor  to  back  him  up  in  his  "expos6," 
as  he  called  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  the  story  which  was  published  in  the 
Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  As  I  understood  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  there  any  other  purpose  stated  or  indicated 
to  you  for  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Hanson  haa  invited  you  and  the  others 
to  attend  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whenyou  went  in  there,  when  you  were  all  there 
together  except  Mr.  Walker,  what  did  CharUe  White  say,  aft;er  he 
got  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  The  first  thing  CharUe  White  sidd,  in  talking  to  me, 
was:  "O'Neill,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  like  this  very  well,  oecause 
Browne  was  quite  a  friena  of  yours  on  the  double-platoon  bill  for 
the  firemen." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  Browne  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  proceed. 

Mr.  O^Neill.  I  said:  ''Yes,  he  was.  I  am  kind  of  surprised, 
Charlie,  to  hear  of  this  story.  If  you  had  anything  of  that  sort,  tf 
you  knew  any  thing  of  any  iack  pot  or  anjr  thing  Uke  that  in  Spring- 
nelcL  and  it  was  detrimental  to  tne  legislation  that  labor  is  interested 
in.  1  should  think  that  you  would  come  to  the  repredentatives  of 
laoor  and  let  us  know  something  about  it,  and  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  some  good  for  our  people."  He  said :  "  I  told  Ed  Wright," 
pointing  to  Ed  Wright,  the  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  ^' I  told  Ed  Wright  last  fall." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  would  be  m  the  fall  of  1909? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes;  he  said:  '*I  told  him  at  the  Belleville  conven- 
tion of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Belleville,  St.  Oair  County,  111.  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do  not  know  what  county  it  is  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  down  near  East  St.  Louis,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.     Go  on  and  tell  the  conversation. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  And  Edwin  R.  Wright  denied  that  he  had  told  him; 
and  White  said  again:  '*Yes;  I  did.  Don't  you  remember,  Ed,  I 
told  you  just  before  the  convention  ?"  Wright  said :  '*  No ;  you  never 
told  me  anything  about  it."  White  says:  "Yes,  I  did.  I  know  I 
did."     And  Wright  denied  it.     Then  Mr.  Nockels  broke  in  and  said: 

**  We  haven't  got  any  interest  in  this  fight  between  the  Tilbune  and 
Senator  Lorimer.  If  you  know  anything  about  any  money  being 
used  in  Springfield  to  stop  legislation  in  the  interests  of  labor,  and 
you  got  paid  for  it,  why  didn't  vou  keep  the  money  as  evidence? 
Then  we  could  do  something.  Tfiis  doesn^t  look  exactly  right  now. 
I  think  you  are  doing  this  for  what  there  is  in  it." 

I  believe  those  are  the  exact  words  he  used,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember.     That  was  the  substance  of  it,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Nockels  ask  Charlie  Wmte  if  he  had  the  money 
that  he  claimed  he  obtained  for  his  vote,  either  for  Senator  or  out  of 
the  jackpot? 
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Mr.  O'Neill.  As  I  understand  it  now,  Judge,  he  asked  him  if  he 
had  this  money  that  he  claimed  to  have  gotten  for  that  purpose,  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  have  it  why  he  did  not  use  that  as  evidence  and 
bring  it  to  the  representatives  of  labor,  so  that  we  could  see  if  we 
could  not  have  the  prosecution  along  that  line;  but  he  said:  '*Evir- 
dently,  if  you  have  any  money,  you  have  spent  it  and  you  are  coming 
back  for  more." 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  Charlie  White  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  did  not  make  any  direct  answer  to  it  that  I  can 
remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anv  other  talk  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No;  not  mucn  of  anything  further. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  CharUe  White  ask  to  have  a  resolution  adopted 
or  a  motion  adopted  by  the  labor  leaders  there  indorsing  his  action  in 
publishing  or  writing  the  story  that  was  printed  in  the  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  That  was  what  he  wanted,  as  I  understood  it,  although 
he  did  not  ask  for  a  resolution  directly.  He  did  ask'the  indorsement 
of  labor  for  his  action. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that  was  what  he  wanted  you  gentlemen 
there  for  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  result  of  that  gathering  ?  Was  there 
any  resolution  adopted  or  any  motion  adopted  mdorsing  White  for  his 
action  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Nothing  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  Mr.  Nockels's  inquiry  of  White  as  to  why  he 
did  not  produce  the  money,  or  why  he  did  not  keep  the  money  that 
he  said  he  had  got,  what  was  done  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  There  was  nothing  further  said  of  any  consequence, 
that  I  can  remember,  or  anything  at  all  that  I  can  remember  now. 
Anjrthing  further  that  was  said  at  that  meeting  did  not  amount  to 
anything,  that  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  CharUe  White  say  that  he  wanted  a  resolution 
adopted  or  an  indorsement  from  the  leaders  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  put  it  in  this  way,  as  near  as  I  can  remember: 
*'I  would  Uke  to  have  you  fellows  indorse  my  action  in  this  matter." 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  you  could  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  We  told  him  we  were  not  interested  in  any  fight  be- 
tween the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  adjourned,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  each  fellow  went  his  way? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  And  each  fellow  went  his  way. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  was  all  there  was  of  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  That  was  practically  all  that  was  said  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  tnat  Charlie  White  spoke  about  your  friend- 
ship for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  because  of  Browne's  support  of  the  double- 
platoon  bill  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  a  bill  requiring  the  fire  department  to  have 
two  platoons  instead  of  one,  so  as  to  reheve  the  firemen  in  some  degree 
from  continuous  labor? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes.  The  fire  department  works  practically  con- 
tinuously there.    The  men  do  not  have  proper  opportunity  to  get 
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home.  There  has  been  an  agitation  throughout  the  country,  in  fact, 
in  all  the  larger  cities,  for  better  'working  conditions. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  no  need  of  his  teUing  all  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Haneot.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

Browne  was  for  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes;  he  made  a  very  able  speech  for  it. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Were  J.  F.  Morris  and  Frank  Farrington,  members 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly, 
present  in  Springfield  during  that  session  t 

Mr.  O'Neill.  J.  F.  Moms  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
Frank  Farrington  was  there  as  a  representative  of  the  miners. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  Dennis  Enright  J 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  WiUiam  M.  RosseU! 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  do. 

Mr.  Haneot.  They  and  vourself  were  representatives  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  We  were. 

Mr.  Haneot.  J.  H.  Walker,  WiUiam  E.  Welch,  and  R.  H.  Tippit 
were  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  were  they  f 

Mr.  O'Neill.  They  were. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  was  John  Green  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was  a  member  also. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America! 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Were  you  present  with  those  eentlemen  during  most 
of  the  sessions  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  was.  We  used  to  meet  almost  every  morning 
before  the  session. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  you  knew  what  was  going  on  there  generally, 
did  vou  not? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Generally  speaking,  so  far  as  my  limited  knowledge 
would  allow  me  to  grasp  the  situation. 

Mr.  Haneot.  You  were  there  all  of  the  working  days  of  the  session 
of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  or  practically  sol 

Mr.  O'Neill.  "Very  nearly. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  organized  labor  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  the  action  of  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  in  support  of  labor  measures  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  was  not.     I  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Did  you  sign  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  at 
that  meeting,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Feoeration 
of  Labor? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  did;  that  is,  I  authorized  my  signature  to  it. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Will  you  look  at  the  paper  I  show  you  and  see 
whether  that  is  a  photograph  or  a  lithograph  of  your  signature? 
[Handing  paper  to  tne  witness.] 

Mr.  Hbalt.  I  submit  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No;  that  is  not;  but  I  authorized  my  name  to  be 
sisied. 

Mr.  Haneot.  You  authorized  your  name  to  be  put  on  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes.  I  could  not  go  there.  The  meeting,  I  believe, 
was  held  in  Springfield,  and  Mr.  RosseU  was  sent  down  were  to  act 
for  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  That  meeting  was  held  the  29th  of  May,  1009,  after 
the  United  States  Senator  was  elected  t 

Mr.  O'Nbill.  After  the  session  had  adjourned. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  The  session  adjourned  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  June. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  miite  considered  a  representative  of 
labor  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  He  was.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  at  the  time,  and  chairman  of  what  we  called  the  labor 
lobby 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  am  speaking  of  Charles  A.  White. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Oh,  no,  sir;  ne  was  a  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly at  that  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  say,  was  he  considered  a  representative  in 
good  standing  of  labor  and  labor  interests  t 

Mr.  O'Neill.  At  that  time? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir;  we  thought  he  was  the  same  as  he  was  at 
the  former  session,  except  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  at  this  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  At  the  former  session  he  had  been  sent  there  to 
look  after  legislation  in  the  interests  of  labor,  had  he  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And,  so  far  as  you  knew,  he  continued  in  good 
standing  with  the  organizations  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  As  far  as  I  know  about  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  to  the  contrary 
down  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  inclined  to  make 
money  out  of  his  position  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No;  I  did  not.  Not  at  that  time.  I  did  not  hear 
anything  wrong  about  him.  In  fact  I  had  confidence  in  him  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Flbtcheii.  Did  he,  in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, ever  insist  that  labor  people  must  put  up  money  in  order  to 
secure  certain  le^lation  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  never  heard  him  do  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  did  not  make  any  demands  on  you  for 
money  to  support  or  carry  through  certain  legislation  while  he  was  a 
member  of  tne  legislature  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir.  It  would  have  been  fooUsh  for  him  to  do  it, 
because  he  knew  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  I  had  no  money  to  use. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  know  anything  about  any  jack  pot 
there? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  never  heard  of  it.. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  in  any  previous  legis- 
lature ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  That  is  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  that  I  ever 
attended — the  forty-sixth. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  hear  of  any  fund  being  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  or  defeating  legislation  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  there  all  through  the  session,  were  you  i 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Mostly.  An  odd  day,  possibly,  I  might  not  be.  I 
might  miss  a  single  day  in  a  week,  once  in  a  while,  when  we  would  not 
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expect  them  to  be  busy.  Then  I  might  not  go.  Say  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  They  generally  adjourned  on  Thursday,  and,  as  a  rule, 
we  would  go  home  Thm^dav  night,  so  that  if  they  held  a  short  session 
on  Friday  I  would  not  be  there. 

Senator  BIenyon.  You  did  not  hear  during  that  session  of  any  fund 
contributed  by  the  corporations  or  so-called  ** interests"  to  promote 
or  defeat  legislation  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  any  such  fund 
existed  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  I  did,  I  would  say  it,  as  the 
representatiye  of  labor,  I  can  assiure  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Certainly.    I  thought  so. 

Senator  Flecther.  Did  you  take  any  interest  at  all  in  the  matter 
of  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  The  only  interest  that  I  took  was  this:  I  took  an 
interest  on  account  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Senator. 
I  believe  I  have  known  him  for  about  35  years;  possibly  longer. 
I  have  known  him  almost  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  I  was 
very  much  interested.  I  can  say  that.  But  I  had  a  conversation 
witn  CharUe  White  on  that  about  a  week  before  the  election;  the 
week  preceding  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer.  Coming  from  the 
statehouse,  after  the  session — I  beUeve  it  was  after  the  noon  recess; 
I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  at  that  time — on  our  way  over  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Charhe  White,  and  I  said  to  him:  *' Charlie,  I  wish  they  would 
fet  through  with  this  darned  senatorship  squabble  that  we  are  in 
ere,  because  it  has  got  all  om:  legislation  tied  up,  and  we  can  not  do 
anyming,  and  I  would  Uke  to  get  through  with  it."  He  said,  "I 
thmk  it  will  not  last  much  longer,  Jack.'"  I  said,  "I  hope  it  does 
not."  He  said,  ''Who  do  you  fliink  will  be  the  man?"  1  said,  ''I 
do  not  know,  but  if  you  ask  me,  Charlie,  as  a  Democrat,  I  wUl  tell 

Jou  what  I  think:  If  I  was  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  house, 
nowing  Mr.  Lorimer  as  I  do,  and  from  what  I  hear  of  Senator  Hop- 
kins, I  certainly  would  not  hesitate  in  voting  for  Lorimer  if  there  is 
not  any  possible  chance  of  electing  a  Democrat."  He  said,  *'Do 
you  know  him  very  weD?"  I  said.  Yes;  I  have  known  him  pretty 
nearly  all  my  life.  He  said,  "A  great  many  of  the  boys  seem  to 
think  the  same  of  him,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  great  many 
of  them  will  vote  for  him" — meaning  the  Democratic  members. 
That  is  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  nim  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  your  poUtics  ? 

}At,  O'Neill.  My  poUtics  ordinarily  is  Democratic. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  see  any  chance  for  electing  a  Demo- 
crat then  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No;  we  did  not.  At  least  I  did  not  consider  that 
there  was  any  chance. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  the  use  of  money 
there  in  connection  with  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Or  of  any  inducements  of  any  kind  being  held 
out  for  votes  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  read  part  of 
White's  story  in  the  beginning,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Senator  Jones.  White  made  no  suggestion  or  gave  no  intimation 
of  the  use  of  money  in  your  talk  with  him  I 

Mr.  O'Neill.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  talk  that  you  had  with  Charlie  White,  that 
you  have  lust  related,  was,  you  thinic,  about  a  week  before  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Yes;  I  am  almost  certain  it  was  the  previous  week; 
that  is,  the  week  previous  to  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Charhe  White  given  here,  in  this  investigation,  last  summer.  I  read 
from  page  2718,  volume  3,  beginning  with  a  question  by  me: 

"I  dia  not  ask  you  to  go  back  and  argue  up.  Commence  there  and 
go  on.  What  did  they  do  there,  and  what  subject  or  subjects  were 
discussed  there?" 

That  is  the  meeting  that  you  had  at  the  Grace  Hotel. 

''Mr.  White.  The  subject,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  Mr.  Browne 
had  stated  in  interviews,  through  the  paper,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  certain  labor  men  would  testify  against  me,  or  something  relative 
to  that;  and  I  talked  with  these  men  and  told  them  that  I  had  noted 
such  statements  in  the  paper,  and  they  knew  it  was  not  true;  that  I 
had  started  a  fight,  had  at  last  got  it  started;  and  I  said  to  Mr.  O'Neill, 
'Now,  Mr.  O'Neill.  I  know  you  are  a  good  friend  of  Browne  because 
Browne  made  a  talk  in  favor  of  the  double-platoon  bill,  the  firemen's 
bill,  and  you  are  a  fireman.'  I  said  I  had  a  great  deal  of  regard  for 
Browne  in  that  respect  myself,  but  that  did  not  keep  me  from  having 
to  use  his  name — i  had  to  do  that.  Mr.  O'Neill  saicl,  'Yes;  I  thought 
a  good  deal  of  Browne  there,  but,'  he  says,  'this  is  the  truth,  I  guess; 
I  feel  satisfied  of  that.'  " 

Did  you  say  that  to  White  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  that  in  substance  or  anything  like  it? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly 
inferred  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading) : 

"Did  O'Neill  say  that  to  you?" 

To  which  Mr.  White  answered: 

"He  said  that  there  in  the  gathering.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  of 
that.     And  so  did  Nockels  say  so." 

Did  you  say  that  at  that  time  or  did  Nockels  say  that  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Positively  I  did  not  say  it,  and  I  did  not  hear 
Nockels  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  Nockels  had  said  that  in  that  room  there  and 
talked  so  that  others  could  hear  him  generally,  unless  he  talked  in  a 
whisper,  you  would  have  heard  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  I  would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Nockels  say  that  in  substance  or  anything 
like  it,  or  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly  inferred  ? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all.  You  may  cross-examine,  Mr. 
Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  no  questions. 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  DEHIS  ENBIGHT. 

Denis  Enright,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied asfoUows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Enright  t 

Mr.  Enright.  Denis  Enright. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  t 

Mr.  Enright.  Street  railway  conductor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  I 

Mr.  Enright.  Twentv-two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  i 

Mr.  Enright.  In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago  ! 

Mr.  Enright.  Twenty-three  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  company  are  you  with  there  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  The  Chicago  Railways  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  been  with  that  company  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  formerly  the  Union  Traction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  it  is  the  same  company  imder  a  different  name  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  The  same  company. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  of  the  labor  organizations 
that  had  representatives  at  Springfield  during  the  forty-sixth  general 
assemUv  during  1909? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes.  sir;  I  was  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  Railway  ^'^en. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  t 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  was  chairman  of  the  legislative  body  at  that 
session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Springfield  during  the  session  of  the 
lerislature  ifl  1909? 

Itfr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  labor  organization  did  you  go  down  there  to 
represent? 

Air.  Enright.  As  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  I 
represented  all  the  labor  organizations  affiliated  with  that  body. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  dso  represent  the  labor  organization  of 
which  you  were  a  member  ?       ^ 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T^e  Amalgamated  Street  Car  Men's  Association  t 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  A.  White  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  during  the  session  of  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  before  that  time! 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  since  1906. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  in  Springfield  during  the  forty-filth  general 
assemUy^  when  he  was  the  labor  representative  in  Springfield  1 

Mr.  Enbight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly;  did  you 
meet  Charlie  White  frequently  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  him  practically  every  day  during  that 
session  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  He  was  not  there  as  often  as  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  him  every  day  that  he  was  there  I 

Mr.  Enbight.  I  used  to  see  him,  but  not  to  meet  him,  to  have  any 
conversation  with  him,  except  sometimes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  therein  Springfield  practically  every  legis- 
lative day  of  the  1909  legislature? 

Mr.  Enbight.  Yes,  sir;  every  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Charlie  White  about 
corruption  or  bribery  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  legislature,  during 
1909  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Charlie  White  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
corruption  in  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  During  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  or  after  it 
had  adjoiuned  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  never  did  talk  or  say  anything  to  you  about  cor^ 
ruption  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  ever  have  anv  talk  with  him  about  voting 
for  any  labor  measures,  or  not  voting  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No.  I  never  said  anything  to  him  about  it;  but 
I  considered  him  practically  a  nonentity  there,  and  I  did  not  speak 
to  him  about  any  legislation. 

Senator  Johnston.  Mr.  Enright,  did  you  ever  hear  anything  about 
corruption  in  the  legislature  wnile  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sirj  not  a  wora. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone's  vote  being 
influenced  by  money  or  other  improper  influence  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  jokingly  referred  to  ? 

Mr,  Enbight.  I  did  not,  sir,  to  be  candid  with  you. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  jack  pot  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  Not  at  that  session.  I  heard  some  talk  of  it  at  the 
other  session. 

Senator  Johnston.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  a 
jack  pot? 

Mr.  Enbight.  At  the  forty-sixth  session  ? 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Enbight.  When  I  read  Charlie  White's  confessions  in  the 
paper.    That  was  nearly  a  year  afterwards. 

Senator  Johnston.  Tnat  was  the  first  information  you  had  abouti t  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  bills  being  passed  or 
defeated  by  the  use  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Enbioht.  No.  sir;  all  the  labor  bills  that  were  introduced  in 
the  lower  house  at  tnat  session  passed  the  house;  and  we  never  paid 
any  attention  to  anything  else,  outside  of  the  labor  bills. 

Senator  Johnston.  Those  labor  bills  would  aflFect  to  some  extent 
the  so-called  '^ interests/'  such  as  the  railroads,  the  street  car  com- 
panies, the  manufacturers,  the  packers,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  tne  people  they  would  affect. 

Senator  Johnston.  And  vou,  being  a  representative  of  labor  there, 
and  on  the  lookout,  never  neard  of  any  use  of 'money  there? 

Mr.  Enright.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Flbtcheb.  You  say  you  heard  of  a  jack  pot  in  the  previous 
le^lature  t 

Mr.  Enright.  Oh,  just  the  rumors  that  we  hear  on  the  street — 
jokes,  or  something  else  Uke  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  was  in  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  did  not  hear  of  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  That  was  the  first  session  that  I  had  been  to  the 
le^lature — ^the  forty-fifth. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  know  nothing  definite  regarding  it  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  was  just  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  jack  pot 
existed  as  to  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  talked  to  many  different  members  of  the 
legislature  in  reference  to  these  various  bills,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  a 
great  many  of  them,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  talked  with  them  generally  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  In  the  interest  of  labor  and  about  legislation 
looking  to  that  end  t 

Mr.  Enright.  I  went  to  their  seats  and  talked  to  them  and  asked 
them  to  vote  for  our  bills. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  any  suggestion  ever  come  from  any  of  these 
men  to  whom  you  talked — members  of  the  legislature — that  they 
wanted  money  for  their  votes  t 

Mr.  Enright.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  suggestions  coming  to 
any  of  your  associates  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  heard  of  a  suggestion  from  White  to  a  man  named 
James  Doyle. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  suggestion  other  than 
that  one  coming  from  White  t 

Mr.  Enright.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it,  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  Charles  A.  White  a  very  active  man  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  in  favor  of  labor  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  No,  sir.    He  never  took  the  floor  of  the  house.  ^ 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  he  active  otherwise,  in  the  committees, 
so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  No,  sir.  He  was  very  inactive — very  inactive.  I 
will  explain  that.  Senator,  if  you  will  allow  me.     He  was  sore  on  the 
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labor  organizations,  because  they  refused  to  supply  him  with  money 
when  he  was  running  for  the  legislature — especially  the  oiganization 
he  belonged  to,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  locals  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  and  they  refused.    They  thought  he  was  a  joke. 

Senator  Johnston.  They  would  not  put  up  money  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Eneight.  They  would  not  put  up  any  money. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  know  that  he  made  an  effort  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Enright.  Oh,  yes.  He  sent  circulars  around.  I  saw  a  cir- 
cular that  he  sent  to  my  organization,  asking  for  money  to  help  his 
campaign. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  makes  you  think  he  was  ''sore"  on  them 
after  that? 

Mr.  Enright.  He  told  us  we  were  cheap  skates,  that  we  did  not 
come  across,  at  different  times. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Enright,  of  some  suggestion 
White  had  made  to  Mr.  Doyle — some  improper  suggestion. 

Mr.  Enright.  I  heard  mat.  I  did  not  near  him  say  it  to  Doyle, 
but  I  heard  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  He  said,  the  railroads  had  some  bill  before  the  house, 
and  that  he  was  not  there  for  the  good  of  his  health;  and  he  intimated 
that  he  would  block  their  eame  if  they  did  not  come  across.  That 
was  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from  Doyle. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  he  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Doyle, 
you  say  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  what  was  told  us  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  Wno  is  Mr.  Doyle,  and  where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Enright.  Mr.  Doyle  was  there  representing  the  machinists' 
organization. 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  Doyle  testified  in  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  Senator. 

Mr.  Enright.  I  think  he  was  there  against  a  boiler-inspection  bill. 
They  wanted  to  create  a  commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  boiler 
inspection.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  the 
company  did  not  want  it;  neither  did  his  organization  want  this  bill 
passed. "  I  will  not  be  sure,  but  I  think  that  was  the  bill  \Miite  spoke 
to  Doyle  about. 

Senator  Gamble.  I  presume  Doyle  is  subpoenaed  for  this  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  received  word  yesterday,  I  think,  that  he  had  been 
served,  and  was  served  either  for  to-morrow  or  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  hear  that  about  Doyle  and  Charlie 
White — while  you  were  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  think  so.    William  Rossell  told  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Shortly  after  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  believe  it  was  before  the  session  closed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  that  session  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  Doyle  tell  you,  also? 

Mr.  Enright.  No;  Doyle  did  not  tell  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Rossell  told  you  Doyle  had  told  him? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  word  spread  among  the  representatives  of 
labor? 
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Mr.  Enbiqht.  I  think  it  was.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  when 
I  ffot  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  probably  the  reason  you  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  Charlie  White  sent  around  to 
different  labor  organizations  to  try  to  collect  money  for  his  services 
or  expenses  while  at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Enrioht.  I  do  know  that  he  sent  a  request  to  the  local  I 
belong  to,  and  also — I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  heard  he  sent  one  to  the 
other  two  locals  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haneot  Do  you  know  how  much  money  Charlie  White  col- 
lected for  his  services  while  he  was  representing  or  claiming  to 
represent  labor  during  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  should  tlimk  he  got  about  $1,600  or  $1,700. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  $1,600  or  $1,700  for  that  session? 

Mr.  Enright.  For  that  session,  as  a  lobbyist. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  wnat  he  charged  or  what  he  claimed 
to  have  collected  per  daj  for  his  time? 

Mr.  Enright.  1  do,  sir.     He  gave  me  a  statement  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  give  you  ^  statement  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  It  was  in  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  during  the  session  of  the  forty-fifth  general 
assemblv? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  he  was  acting  as  the  representative  of  labor 
down  there  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  did  he  tell  you  or  show  by  the  statement 
he  gave  you  that  he  had  collected  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  He  did  not  give  me  anv  statement  of  what  he  had 
collected,  but  he  was  writing  to  the  local  to  which  I  belonged,  which 
is  a  large  local,  and  he  knew  that  we  had  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars  in  our  treasury,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to  send  him  all 
the  per  capita  that  was  voted  to  them  or  levied  on  them,  all  at  once. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  a  statement  of  what  his  expenses 
were  and  perhaps  I  could  get  the  money  sent  down  quicker  than  it 
was  coming  to  nim.  He  gave  me  a  kind  of  an  itemized  statement, 
and  in  that  he  put  down  that  it  was  costing  him,  between  his  wages 
and  hotel  bills,  about  $12  a  day,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  claimed  about  $12  a  day  for  his  expenses? 

Mr.  Enright.  Expenses  and  wages  and  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  he  to  get  for  his  services  as  a  labor  repre- 
sentative there  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  The  international  organization  allows  only  $6  a 
day — that  b,  wages  and  hotel  bills. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Enright.  Altogether;  at  that  time  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  ne  was  getting  how  much  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  He  was  takmg  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  double  wnat  was  allowed  by  the  general  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  about  between  $11  and  $12  a  day, 
I  think,  his  bill  was. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  that  statement  now  ? 
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Mr.  Eneight.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  gave  the  statement  to  our 
busmess  agent  and  he  could  not  £uid  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  try  to  find  it  afterwards,  Mr.  Enright  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  never  thought  about  it  afterwards.  I  asked  him 
one  time  if  he  had  that  statement,  and  he  said  he  threw  it  in  the  waste- 
basket;  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  Charlie  White,  individually, 
sent  aroimd  to  other  labor  organizations  to  try  to  get  them  to  send 
him  money  1 

Mr.  Enright.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes;  during  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  do.  He  told  me  some  of  the  smaller  organiza- 
tions had  levied  10  cents  per  capita  twice  to  keep  him  down  there. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  they  had  made  two  assessments ) 

Mr.  Enright.  Two  assessments. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Of  10  cents  each  on  each  member  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  what  he  wanted  the  large  organizations  to 
do? 

Mr.  Enright.  He  could  get  about  $500  or  $650  from  my  organi- 
zation if  he  could  get  it  all  together. 

Mr.  Hanect.  J^d  he  wanted  that  all  paid  together  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  if  it  was  all  paid  together,  how  much  would  it 
amoimt  to  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Fourteen  hundred  dollars   was   computed   as  the 

{)er  capita  he  would  receive  that  would  be  sent  in  there  from  the  dit- 
erent  organizations. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  he  wanted  that  all  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  He  tried  to  get  it,  I  suppose,  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  get  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Enright.  I  could  not  say.  He  did  not  get  it  from  my  organi- 
zation all  at  once. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Under  the  laws  of  the  labor  organizations,  was  he 
permitted  to  get  all  he  could  or  was  he  only  entitled  to  $6  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  That  was  all  he  was  entitled  to.  I  think  there 
was  an  understanding  that  there  might  be  some  expenses  that  he 
would  account  for  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  he  was  only  allowed  $6  a  day,  and  then  he 
was  to  be  paid  anv  necessary  expenses  above  his  board  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary expense  other  than  his  board  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Why,  he  had  none  more  than  I  had. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  much  did  you  get  during  all  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  My  local  organization  paid  my  expenses  there,  and 
I  only  received  $6  a  day. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Altogether  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  Altogether. 

Mr.  Hanect.  For  your  time  and  expenses  and  everything? 

Mr.  Enright.  My  time  and  hotel  bill  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  about  senate  bill  No«  40  for  the  relief 
of  the  Cherry  Mine  sufferers  ? 

Mr.  Enright.  That  was  at  the  special  session. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  After  1909  ? 

Mr.  Eneight.  That  was  at  the  special  session.    I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Haneot.  You  were  not  there  t 

Mr.  Enbiqht.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  about  the  bill  for  the  relief  stations 
for  mines  ? 

Mr.  Enbiqht.  No  ;  except  what  I  heard — ^that  White  was  not  there, 
or  that  he  did  not  vote  for  it,  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  senate  bill  46,  requir- 
ing fire  equipment  in  mines  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  That  was  at  the  same  session. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  the  employers'  liability  bill — ^house  bill  42 1 

Mr.  Enbight.  That  was  the  commission  bill,  was  it  t 

Mr.  Haneot.  Yes;  the  employers'  liability  commission  bill. 

Mr.  Enbiqht.  That  came  at  the  special  session,  and  I  was  not  at 
that  session  at  all. 

Mr.  Haneot.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  White  voted  for 
those  bills  f 

Mr.  Enbight.  No;  except  I  heard  that  he  did  not  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  Haneot.  The  Cherry  Mine  suiTerers'  bill  was  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  families  of  the  miners  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Cherry 
Mine  disaster  ?  « 

Mr.  Enbight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  How  many  people  were  killed  in  that  mine  disaster  ! 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  tne  use  of  going  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Haneot.  I  just  want  to  show  the  general  character  of  it. 
Senator,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  importance  of  the  reUef  of 
those  men,  not  only  to  every  workingman,  but  to  every  man  generally. 

Senator  Jones.  But  this  witness  does  not  know  anything  about 
what  occurred  at  the  session  which  dealt  with  it. 

Mr.  Haneot.  No;  I  am  not  asking  him  about  that.  I  am  asking 
him  about  the  character  of  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  you  at  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  su*;  but  he  asked  me 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  except  what  you 
you  read  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No;  except  what  I  saw  or  read. 

Senator  Jones.  Everybody  has  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of 
that  disaster. 

Mr.  Haneot.  If  that  is  so,  that  is  all  I  want.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Enright. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  many  victims  were  there  in  that  disaster  > 

Mr.  Enbight.  I  think  it  was  283. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  did  not  remember. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  were  not  at  the  special  session  at  which 
relief  was  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  families  of  those  sufferers  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  do  not  know  whether  White  was  there  to 
take  part  in  the  legislative  action  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Enbight.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Fuitoheb.  How  long  have  you  known  White,  Mr.  En- 
right? 
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Mr.  Enright.  I  have  known  him  since  Octobw.  1906. 

Senator  Fletchbe.  On  the  basis  of  what  you  know  of  him,  did 
you  regard  him  as  a  trustworthy,  reliable^  and  sincere  man  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  as  a  l^islator  and  as  a  labor  man  t 

Mr.  Enright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbot.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Call  Mr.  Rossell. 

(Mr.  Rossell  appeared  in  the  room.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  half  past  4  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  not  get 
through  with  Mr.  Rossell  to-night. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  hear  Mr.  Rossell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  will  take  longer  than  these  oth^  witnesses.  I 
think  I  could  save  the  additional  time  if  I  could  put  him  on  to-morrow 
and  go  right  throurii  with  him,  rather  than  be^  to-ii]8;ht. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  go  tuong  wim  this  witness, 
Judge  Hanecy. 

]V&.  Hanecy.  We  sat  yesterday  until  1  o'clock  and  then  sat  last 
night  until  6. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  voted  last  night  to  continue  until  6. 
Matters  have  been  moving  very  slowly  this  week. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  have  averaged  more  than  three  witnesses  a  day, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  average  more,  if  we  can. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  we  ought  to  average  six  or  seven  witnesses 
a  day. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  WILUAM  M.  ROSSELL. 

William  M.  Rossell,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Rossell.  William  M.  Rossell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Rossell.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  am  secretary  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  vice  president  of  No.  208,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  labor  organ- 
izations ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  About  25  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Continuously? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Continuously — that  is,  as  a  member  and  in  an  official 
capacity. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  office  under  Gov.  Deneen  in 
labor  legislation  or  in  labor  matters  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to 
investigate  and  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  health  and  safety  and  comfort 
of  employees  of  factories  and  workshops  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hanecy  [handing  paper  to  witness].  Is  that  your  commission 
from  Gov.  Deneen,  dated  September  22,  1908 1 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot  [handing  another  paper  to  witness].  And  is  that  the 
letter  to  you  signed  by  the  govemor,  notifying  you  of  your  appoint- 
ment? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy  [handing  another  paper  to  witness].  Did  you  receive 
this  letter  of  Jime  10,  1909,  during  tne  forty-sixth  general  assembly, 
from  the  governor,  approving  your  action  in  relation  to  a  bill  relating 
to  hazardous  and  dangerous  machinery  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  offer  this  commission  and  the  two  letters, 

Mr.  Chairman.    I  do  not  care  to  read  them  now. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  submit  that  these  are  not  at  all  material. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  shows  the  position  of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Healy.  His  position  has  not  been  attacked  yet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  tnink  the  letter  of  Gov.  Deneen  is  material.  We 
would  have  a  rijght  to  ask  the  governor  if  he  was  here,  and  here 
are  two  letters  si^ed  by  him,  especially  the  one  of  June  10,  1909, 
during  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly 

Senator  Lea.  That  was  after  the  assembly  adjourned,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  but  it  was  immediately  after  the  adjournment. 

The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  contents  of 
the  letters.  What  are  they?  Are  they  simply  commendatory 
letters? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  letter  says: 

"My  Deab  Sm: 

**In  connection  with  the  approval  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  use  of 
hazardous  and  dangerous  machinery,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  prepared  this  excellent  measure, 
and  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  the  State  by  you 
as  a  member  of  the  commission. 

"Very  truly,  yours,  "C.  S.  Deneen.*' 

The  Chaibman.  The  witness  stands  well  with  the  committee  until 
he  is  attacked.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  bolster  him  up  with 
letters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  would  have  a  right  to  ask  him,  or  ask  the  gov- 
ernor if  he  was  here;  but  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it  if  it  is  the  wLsn  of 
the  committee  that  I  should  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  in  the  record  now  anyway.  Mr.  Hanecy  has 
read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  not  read  the  other. 

Mr.  Mabble.  If  Judge  Hanecy  feels  that  he  ought  to  strengthen 
the  reputation  of  this  witness  before  it  is  attacked,  I  think  he  ought 
to  read  the  other  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  think  he  needs  to  have  his  reputation 
strengthened,  but  I  think  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  the  State, 
congratulating  him  upon  the  success  of  his  work  after  it  has  been 
performed,  is  a  material  matter  as  to  the  standing  of  the  man  in  the 
walks  of  life  that  he  is  following. 

The  Chaibman.  The  standing  of  this  man  in  the  walks  of  life  he  is 
following  is  not  a  material-  question  before  this  committee  except  in 
connection  with  his  testimony,  which  has  not  yet  been  attacked. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No. 
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The  Chaibman.  Proceed  with  the  examination. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White! 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  How  long  have  you  known  him  t 

Mr.  RossELL.  Since  the  forty-fifth  session  of  the  general  assembly 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  I^ee  O'Neil  Browne  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Do  you  know  James  W.  Doyle,  the  representative  of 
the  machinists } 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes;  I  know  James  Doyle,  of  the  machinists. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  lives  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  lives  in  Sprii^eld;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  have  you  known  him  t 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  have  mown  James  Doyle  a  number  of  years.  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  long  right  now.  I  have  known  him  officially 
for  probably  eight  years,  and  personally  probably  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  present  in  Springfield  during  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly — during  the  early  part  of  1909? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  During  all  the  session  t 

Mr.  RossELL.  During  all  the  session.    That  was  my  duty. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  session  ended  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  June,  1909  > 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  Charlie  White  there  t 

Mr.  RossELL.  At  the  session  of  the  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes;  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  him  frequently  when  he  was  acting  as 
a  representative  of  his  labor  organization  during  the  forty-fifth  gen- 
eral assembly  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Doyle  about  what 
he  said  White  had  been  trying  to  do  with  him  or  his  organization  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  White  afterwards  about  what 
Doyle  told  you  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  the  talk  that  you  had  with  Doyle  about 
White  or  his  conduct  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  At  the  forty-sixth  session  of  the  legislature,  of  which 
White  was  a  member,  Doyie  was  representing  the  employees  of  the 
railway  companies  who  were  opposed  to  electrification  of  terminals 
of  railways,  who  were  afraid  that  it  would  hamper  their  earning 
capacity  and  compel  the  railroads  to  expend  a  vast  sum  of  money  to 
put  electrification  in  operation;  and  the  most  of  the  employees  were 
opposed  to  the  electrification  because  it  would  hamper  them  m  making 
requests  for  advances  in  wages  and  conditions.  Doyle  represented 
them,  and  the  most  of  the  labor  representatives  looked  upon  it  in  the 
same  way  that  Doyle  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  other  labor  organizations  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir;  and  Doyle  in  that  way  got  in  close  touch 
with  the  labor  lobby,  quite  a  number  of  men  authorized  to  be  there, 
among  whom  was  myself.    At  that  time  I  was  acting  as  secretary  of 
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the  joint  labor  lobby,  representing  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers — rep- 
resenting, qH  told,  in  the  neighborhood  of  500.000  wage  units. 
Doyle  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  he 
appeared  very  indignant.  I  made  an  appointment  with  him,  and  I 
met  him.  I  was  very  busy  then  in  committee  work.  I  met  him 
that  evening,  and  he  wanted  to  know  from  me  what  kihd  of  a  man 
White  was. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Charhe  White  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  CharUe  White.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said,  ''He 
has  got  his  mitt  up."  I  said,  ''What  do  you  mean?"  Ho  said, 
"Why,  he  tells  me  tnat  he  wants  money  on  this  electrification  propo- 
sition and  the  electric  headlight  bill."  I  said,  "Did  he?"  Ho  said, 
' '  Yes.  He  told  me  that  we  were  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  and  that  he 
was  not  hvin^  there  on  wind,  and  they  would  have  to  come  across  if 
they  wanted  ms  support."  On  the  following  day  I  went  to  White 
and  asked  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Did  you  tell  White  what  Doyle  had  told  you  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  I  told  him  something  like  this.  I  said : '  'Charlie, 
Jim  Do^le  has  a  serious  complaint  against  you.  He  claims  that  you 
are  soliciting  money.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ? "  He  said 
it  was  a  he,  that  he  was  not  soliciting  money.  I  said,  "You  had 
better  settle  it  with  Doyle,  and  if  you  have  got  your  hand  out  for  any 
money  here,  with  your  past  record  as  a  trades  unionist  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  expose  you;  and  if  you  are  guilty  of  that  kind  of  thing  it 
is  very  unmanly  of  you."  He  denied  it.  Whether  he  saw  Doyle 
afterwards  or  not  in  regard  to  it  I  do  not  know.  Doyle  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Did  you  talk  with  White  again  after  that? 

Mr.  RossELL.  In  relation  to  labor  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Haneot.  Yes. 

Mr.  RossELL.  We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  White  in  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly,  because  we  did  not  consider  him  a 
heavyweight,  did  not  consider  that  he  had  influence  either  on  the  floor 
or  in  committee,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  indifferent  to  our  interests. 
We  directed  our  efforts  on  men  of  more  prominence  and  more  power 
in  the  forty-sixth  session.  About  the  only  conversation  I  had  with 
White  at  that  session,  outside  of  ordinary  good-days  and  courtesies, 
was  in  relation  to  a  resolution  that  I  was  (urected  to  have  drawn  up 
by  virtue  of  being  secretary  of  the  joint  labor  lobby,  in  commenda- 
tion of  Minority  Leader  Browne  for  his  able  efforts  in  our  behalf  for 
remedial  labor  legislation.  I  showed  White  a  copy  of  that  resolution 
myself.  Each  and  every  member  of  the  labor  lobby,  with  the 
exception  of  Edwin  R.  Wright,  signed  it.  White  said,  "Lee  is  a  good 
feUow" 

Mr.  Haneot.  Did  you  say  Wright  or  White  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  White. 

Senator  Lea.  You  mentioned  both  names,  Wright  and  White.  You 
said  Wright  did  not  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Wright  did  not  sign  it. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Now,  go  on. 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  showed  it  to  White,  and  White  said,  '*  Well,  Lee  will 
be  pleased  with  that,  because  he  has  done  splendid  work  for  you  fel- 
lows, and  I  would  Uke  to  sign  it  myself,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  labor  lobby." 
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We  presented  Browne  with  that  resolution*  Browne  was  the  mi- 
nority leader  at  that  session.  He  was  the  only  member  at  that  ses- 
sion who  received  a  resolution  of  that  description.  In  our  general 
report  members,  both  RepubHcans  and  Democrats,  received  commen- 
dation for  their  support  of  our  labor  legislation,  employers'  liabihty, 
death  limitation,  prison  labor,  and  other  remedial  legislation.  They 
received  letters  of  commendation,  but  not  a  ioint  resolution. 

That  resolution  was  written  and  taken  up  oy  the  joint  labor  lobby 
before  there  was  any  so-called  scandal  in  relation  to  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer  or  the  so-called  jack-pot  fund. 

Senator  Lea.  When  was  that  resolution  passed  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  can  not  recall  the  date  from  memory. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Is  this  paper  which  I  show  you  a  copy  of  it! 

Mr.  RossELL,  Yes,  that  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  passed  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was  passed  May  29,  1909,  or  that  was  the  date  it 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne,  shortly  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer. 

Mr.  Haneot.  It  was  three  days  after? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  believe  it  was.  Those  are  facsimiles  of  the  signa- 
tures, I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  is  that  the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  picture  a  facsimile  of  Mr.  Browne's  face  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  offer  this  in  evidence,  or  leave  it  where  it  can  be 
produced  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  date  of  that  was  t 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  29th  of  May,  1909,  three  days  after  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suggest  that  that  be  made  an  exhibit,  and  then 
we  can  determine  whether  it  shall  be  printed  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  have  it  marked  as  an  exhibit  then. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  Rossell  No.  1.") 

Senator  Jones.  But  it  is  not  to  go  into  this  record  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Enright,  who  left  the  stand  just 
before  you  took  the  stand? 

Mr.  KossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  tell  Enright  about  what  Doyle  had 
told  you  about  White  trying  to  ffet  money  from  him  ? 

Mr.  RossEix.  I  can  not  exactly  recall  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
there  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  do  not  remember  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No;  I  could  not  recall  the  date.  There  was  a  lot 
of  business  on  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  other  labor  leaders  what  Doyle  had 
told  you  about  the  conduct  of  White  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  I  think  I  told  John  Walker  and  Wright  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  members  are  there  of  the  different 
organizations  named  in  those  resolutions,  or  whose  representatives 
signed  the  resolutions  ? 
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Mr.  RossELL.  Walker  and  Green- 


Mr.  Haneoy.  No;  how  many  members  are  there  m  those  different 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  RossBLL.  About  72,000  in  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  The  diflFerent  organizations  are  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.     How  many  members  are  there  ? 

Mr.  RossBLL.  They  represent  about  500,000  trade  unionists  in 
lUinois. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  important,  Judge  Hanecy  I 

Mr.  Haneoy.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  important  than  if  they 
reOTesented  500  or  5  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  bear  on  this  proposition  I  It  has 
seemed  to  some  of  us  in  consultation  here  that  we  were  unable  to  see 
how  it  bore  very  much  on  the  question  involved  here. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  There  are  so  many  things  that  have  been  put  in  there 
that  do  not  in  my  opinion  bear  on  the  Question  involved  here  in  any 
way  that  I  may  have  been  led  into  bad  practice;  but  it  goes  to  the 
membership  of  the  different  organizations  adopting  these  resolutions. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  see  how  the  membership  of  those  or«?ani- 
zations  i^ects  this  case.  The  action  of  their  representatives  in  refer- 
ence to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  is  already  in. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Whom  did  you  say  Mr.  Doyle  represented  during  the 
f ortv-sixih  general  assembly  ? 

Mr,  RossELL.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and 
he  was  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  local  machinists'  union  in 
Springfield,  111. 

Senator  Lea.  But  in  legislative  matters  was  he  representing  the 
railroad  or  some  union  t 

Mr.  RossELX..  He  was  representing  the  railroads 

Senator  Lea.  The  Wabash  Raih-oad  » 

Mr.  RossELL.  Those  opposed  to  the  electrification,  those  who  were 
opposing  it. 

Sbnator  Lea.  Did  the  bill  apply  to  the  Wabash  and  to  all  rail- 
roads entering  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  RossBLL.  The  bill  applied  to  all  railroads  entering  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Doyle  also  represent  the  railroad  employees 
in  his  work  at  Springfield,  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  suppose  Senator  Lea  wishes  to 
know. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  what  I  did  not  understand,  whether  in  a 
lefflslative  capacity  he  was  representing  the  railroads  or  the  employees. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  no;  he  was  working  for  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
but  he  was  at  Springfield  as  the  representative  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  not  what  the  witness  testified.  He  said  he 
reoresented  both. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  he  represented  both. 

Mr.  RossELL.  They  joined  forces. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  who  were  against  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 
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Senator  Jones.  In  the  general  work  with  reference  to  l^islation 
he  represented  the  labor  people? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes;  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad;  and  they 
had  representatives  from  the  other  railroads  running  into  Chicago, 

Suite  a  number  of  them;  but  I  became  more  acauamted  with  Mr. 
^oyle  than  any  of  them,  b^  virtue  of  my  being  a  brother  machinist. 
I  am  a  machinist  by  profession. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  Doyle  a  member  of  what  you  term  the  labor 
lobby? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir.  The  labor  lobby  was  only  made  up  of 
oi^anizations,  from  the  central  bodies  of  their  own  organizations. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  he  was  down  there  representing  the  railroad 
employees  in  that  matter  specially? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  But  not  as  a  general  labor  lobbyist  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  was  not  a  member  of  it.  The  labor  representa- 
tives came  together  at  the  forty-fifth  as  well  as  the  forty-sixth  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  they  organized,  they  centraUzed  their  work, 
and  they  appointed  various  committees  and  elected  a  president  ana 
secretary.  My  position  at  that  time  was  secretary  of  tne  joint  labor 
lobby. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  Doyle  was  not  a  member  of  the  r^ular  labor 
lobby? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  He  was  there  at  that  time  opposing  that  special  legis- 
lation, as  a  representative  of  the  railroad  employees  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  The  only  thing 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Is  that  ri^ht  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  imderstand  whether  you  gave  the  reason 
that  White  gave  for  not  signing  those  resolutions  commendingBrowne. 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  said  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
labor  lobby;  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sign  that. 

Senator  XiEA.  Why  did  not  Wright  sign  those  resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  can  not  tell  yoiL  Senator.  He  was  requested  to 
sign  them,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  could  tell  you  himself.  He  was 
president  of  the  joint  labor  lobby  and  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  he  then  holding  a  position  by  appointment  of 
Gk)v.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  he  was  a  member  of  that  commission  that  1 
was  on. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  he  have  any  other  appointment  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  do  not  know.  He  was  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  president  of  the  joint  labor  lobby. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  have  any  other  appointment  under  the  gover- 
nor than  the  one  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Outside  of  the  commission  ? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  do  not  know;  only  from  rumor. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  it  understood  that  he  held  a  State  job;  did  he 
then  or  does  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Not  with  any  remuneration. 
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Mr.  Haneoy.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Does  he  hold  a  position 
by  appointment  from  the  governor  now  I 

Mr.  RossELL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Has  he  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  only  heard.  I  could  not 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  do  not  know  what  the  witness  means  when  he  says 
he  does  not  know;  that  he  only  heard  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  means  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  see  his  commission,  and 
that  that  is  what  he  means  when  he  sajrs  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  he  knows,  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  understand  that  he  held  any  other  posi- 
tion than  membership  on  this  commission  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of  positively.  It  is  only 
rumor. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  heard  about  it  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was  rumored  that  he  was  on  the  private  pay  roll 
of  the  governor  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Jones.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  was  the  reason  set  up  by  those  interested  as 
the  reason  why  he  would  not  sign  that  resolution. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  never  heard  him  express  any  reason  why 
he  would  not  sign  it  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  have  heard  him  express  the  strongest  kind  of 
enmity  toward  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  because  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
objected  to  our  original  draft  of  that  bill  and  forced  him  to  strike 
out  section  6. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  give  that  as  the  reason  for  not  signing  that 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir;  he  just  declined. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Wright  himself  give  any  reason  for  not  signing 
it? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes-  I  have  heard  it. 

Senator  Jones.  What- reason  did  he  give? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  said  he  would  not  sign  anything  in  commenda- 
tion of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  clause  or  part  of  the  bill  that  Browne 
insisted  should  be  stricken  out  and  that  Ed  Wright  wanted  kept  in  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was  section  6  of  the  factory  and  workshops  biU, 
providing  for  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  emplovees.  That 
covered  a  vast  field,  about  32  sections,  and  provided  for  safety 
devices  on  hazardous  and  dangerous  machinery,  fire  escapes,  -the 
covering  of  vats  and  pans,  and  for  pure  air 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  covered  all  of  the  diflFerent  things  around  factories 
and  workshops  that  were  considered  by  labor  to  be  injurious  to  the 
employees  of  the  different  shops  and  factories  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  other  labor  leaders  favor  the  strikiM  out  of 
the  part  that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  insisted  should  be  stricken  out 
and  that  was  stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  the  other  labor  leaders  except  Wright  ? 
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Mr.  RossELL.  All  of  the  other  labor  leaders  except  Wright,  and 
he  had  to  come  to  it,  because  the  rest  of  the  cominission  were  agreed 
about  it.    This  commission  was  made  up  of  three  employees 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  any  necessity  of  going  all  over  this  I 

Mr.  Haneoy.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  We  do  not  care  about  it. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Charlie  White  in  Chicago 
in  the  spring  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  KossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  On  Madison  Street  some  placet 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  About  when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Along  about  the  18th  of  March,  I  should  thmk. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  was  before  the  publication  of  the  White  story 
in  the  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April  ? 

Mr.  RossETX.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Where  did  vou  meet  White  on  that  occasion  f 

Mr.  Rossell.  Just  outside  of  a  nickel  theater  on  Madison  Street, 
between  Dearborn  and  Clark. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  did  you  and  Charlie  White  walk  along  together 
to  the  Palmer  House  or  some  other  place  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Where  did  you  go  from  Madison,  between  Dearborn 
and  Clark? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Before  we  went  to  the  Palmer  House  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  When  you  left  Madison  Street,  between  Dearborn  and 
Clark,  where  did  you  go  ?    Did  you  walk  together  some  place) 

Mr.  Rossell.  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  We  went  into  a  saloon  and  had  some  liquid  refresh- 
ments. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  have  a  diink? 

Ml'.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Then  why  do  you  not  say  so  ?  Where  did  you  ga 
then? 

Mr.  Rossell.  We  went  over  to  the  Elgin  Electric  Railroad. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  was  the  talk  on  the  way  over  ? 

Ml .  Rossell.  We  had  general  talk.  I  asked  him  in  the  conversa- 
tion if  he  was  going  to  run  again  down  in  his  district.  He  said  no, 
he  had  a  better  graft. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  say  anything  to  White  about  his  flying  pretty 
high  as  a  labor  skate  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Is  that  what  you  said  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  that  was  when  he  proposed  to  go  over  to  the 
Palmer  House. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  he  propose  going  to  the  Palmer  House  I 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  he  proposed  to  go  over  that  way. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  said,  *' lou  are  flying  pretty  high  for  a  labor  skate, 
stopping  at  the  Palmer  House.    That  is  a  high-priced  hoteL" 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  he  stopping  there  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  what  did  he  say  in  reply  I 
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Mr.  RossELL.  He  said,  ''Yes;  and  I  will  fly  a  damned  sight  higher 
before  I  get  through." 

Mr.  Haneot.  -Ajid  did  White  then  say  to  you,  ''Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  senatorial  m'aft  in  the  legislature  V* 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  did. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  did  you  reply  to  White, "  No ;  I  was  looking  after 
labor  matters  and  know  nothing  about  any  other  subject  V 

Mr.  RossELL.  Practically  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  White  then  say  to  you,  "The  niggers  gave  me  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  legislature^  but  I  am  going  to  make  them  put  me  on 
Easy  Street  or  I  wfll  make  it  damned  hot  for  them  ?*' 

MT.  RossELL.  That  is  correct,  with  the  exception  of  the  word 
"niggers."     He  said  "the  leaders." 

ifi*.  Hanecy.  That  is  probably  a  misprint.  I  think  I  never  saw 
that  before.  And  did  White  then  say  to  you,  "If  you  know  anythinff 
about  graft,  tell  me  about  it,  and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  wnile"! 

Mr.  KossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  then  say  to  White,  "I  have  no  information 
on  the  subject  whatever,  and  know  nothing  or  have  heard  nothing 
about  graft"  ?    Did  you  say  that  to  Whitel 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  White  say  to  you  after  that! 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  told  me  that  he  would  make  it  worth  while  if  I 
had  any  information  or  would  get  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  substantially  all  of  the  talk  you  had  with 
White  at  that  tune? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No-  it  was  not.  I  told  him  to  be  carrful.  I  said, 
"Charlie,  be  careful  whatyou  do.  We  have  had  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  legislature.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  jeopardize  labor's 
interests." 

Mr.  Hancey.  Do  you  know  senate  bill  No.  40,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cherry  Mine  sufferers  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  suspend  at  this  point. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  December  9,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


DEOBKBBB  9,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Waslimgton,  D.  O. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman).  Gamble,  Jones,  Eenyon, 
Johnston,  and  Fletcher;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

OBDEB  OF  PBOOBEDIKO. 

Mr.  Haneot.  Is  Mr.  Rossell  here) 

The  Chatbman.  The  Sei^eant  at  Arms  informs  me  that  Mr.  Rossell 
is  not  here. 
Mr.  Haneot.  If  Mr.  Simmons  is  here,  I  will  put  him  on  the  stand. 
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Mr.  HsALY.  If  Mr.  Gloss  is  here,  I  shotdd  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
more  Questions. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hare  here  an  affidavit  from  Joseph 
Clark,  which  he  wanted  considered  as  a  dyin^  declaration.  I  have 
held  Mr.  Bingham  here,  who  was  present  when  the  affidaidt  was 
made;  but  he  is  an  attorney  down  there,  and  he  says  he  has  to  be  in 
court  on  Monday.  The  only  thing  I  want  him  for  is  in  case  this 
honorable  conunittee  or  the  counsel  for  it  desire  to  question  the 
affidavit  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Why  not  put  him  on  this  morning  ?  Surely  it  will 
not  take  long. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Probably  not;  that  is  why  I  raised  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  had  better  do  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Bingham  wants  to  go  away.  I  do  not  want  him 
for  anvthing  except  that.  I  have  the  affidavit.  I  will  let  counsel  see 
it.    Meanwnile  let  Mr,  Simmons  take  the  stand. 

TESTncomr  of  cbakles  h.  snotoirs. 

Chables  H.  Simmons,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  ezamined|  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  IIanecy.  What  is  your  business  i 

Mr.  Simmons.  Heating  engineer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  vour  residence? 

Mr.  Simmons.  My  residence  is  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long,  have  you  Uved  there  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  30  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  30  years? 

Mr.  SiBfMONS.  The  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  business? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  same  length  of  time. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  an  engineer  did  you  say  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Heating. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Steam-heating  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  the  patentee  of  any  devices  connected  with 
that  or  the  owner  of  any  devices? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  ha\e  met  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  seen  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  the  Briggs  House  in  Chicago  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing  there,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  went  to  tne  Briggs  House  to  see  a  gentleman  from 
the  West  who  always  stopped  at  the  Briggs  House  when  he  was  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Simmons.  His  name  was  James  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  expect  him  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  gentleman  called  at  the  office  in  Chicago — ^my 
office — and  left  word  with  the  stenographer  that  he  would  like  to  see 
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me.    She  understood  his  name  to  be  Wabh,  and  said  he  would  be 
at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  that  man  call  at  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  the  forenoon  of  that  day — the  17th  day 
of  June. 
Mr,  Hanecy.  Your  office  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  at  the  comer  of  Washington  and  La 
Salle  Streets? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Comer  of  Washington  and  La  Salle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Briggs  House  is  at  the  comer  of  Randolph 
and  Fifth  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Randolph  and  Fifth  Avenue,  just  two  or  three 
blocks  away. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  time  that  required 
you  to  see  Mr.  Walsh,  or  that  you  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Walsh  in 
relation  to  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  had  just  organized  a  new  company  to  manufacture 
these  steam  specialties.  The  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors.  I  had  understood  from  some  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
friends  that  he  had  been  successful  in  Goldfield,  and  we  were  friends 
and  well  acquainted,  and  I  wanted  him  to  go  on  the  directory  and 
to  put  up  some  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  organized  this  company  to  manufacture 
and  sell  steam  specialties — that  is,  valves  ana  other  things  of  that 
kmd?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  had  you  organized  your  company  I 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  all  that,  Judge  f 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  I  want  to  get  him  to  this 
point.    When  was  your  directors'  meeting,  or  when  was  it  to  bet 

Mr.  Simmon  3.  On  the  18th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  company  was 
to  be  held  on  the  18th;  and  was  it  held  on  that  dayi 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  went  to  the  Briggs  House  at  what  time  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  Between  12  and  12.30,  at  noon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  17th? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  June. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  went  there  what  did  you  do  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  went  in  through  the  front  entrance  and  went  to 
the  register  and  looked  to  see  if  Mr.  Walsh  was  registered  there,  and 
asked  the  clerk  if  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  that  he  was  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  found  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Before  that,  as  I  was  passing  in  through  the  rotunda, 
I  met  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  they  and  how  were  ttiey  ntuated  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Apparently  Mr.  Browne  had  been  talking  to  some 
other  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  White  stepped  up  to  him  and  spoke  to 
him,  saying,  "I  should  like  to  see  you  a  moment."  Then  I  was 
probably  a  little  nearer  than  I  am  now  to  you.  Then  they  stepped 
right  toward  me.    Of  course,  Mr.  Browne  would  have  stepped  on 
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me  if  I  had  not  gotten  out  of  the  way;  he  was  not  noticing  my  actions 

Earticularly.  Mr.  White  said,  "I  am  going  home.  Can  you  let  me 
ave  a  little  money?"  Mr.  Browne  answered,  "I  have  not  much 
myself.  How  much  do  you  want?"  I  did  not  hear  what  Whit© 
said,  but  Mr.  Browne  put  his  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket  and  took  out 
some  bUls  and  handed  him  some  money,  as  I  should  guess  at  it, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  is,  five  or  six  bills  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  were  about  that,  and  the  bills  I  saw  as  I 
glanced  at  them  were  $5  bills. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  all  the  bills  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  one  or  more,  and  they  were  $5  bills  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  Those  I  saw  were  $5  bills. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  had  you  any  interest  in  the  Lee  CNeil 
Browne  or  Charlie  White  matters  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  talk  with  either  of  them  that  day! 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  occurred  there,  if  amrthingf 

Mr.  Simmons.  After  that  transaction  Mr.  White  apparently  went 
out.  I  did  not  notice  exactly  what  he  did;  but  they  parted,  and  Mr. 
Browne  stepped  back  to  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  were  there  in  that  little  group  there  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think,  when  they  were  all  together,  there  were 
four  or  five.  I  would  not  say  positively.  I  (fid  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  rest,  because  I  haa  not  seen  anything  that  attracted 
my  attention. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing!  Looking  around  to  find 
Walsh? 

Mr.  Simmons.  When  I  went  in  I  glanced  around  through  the 
rotunda  to  see  if  he  was  in  sight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  you  had  looked  around  the  rotunda  of  the 
hotel  there,  did  you  then  go  to  the  desk  and  look  at  the  register? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  had  a  talk  with  the  clerk! 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  just  asked  the  clerk  if  Mr.  Walsh  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  after  that? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  stayed  there  a  few  minutes;  only  a  few  minutes; 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  thinking  it  barely  possible  he  might  come 
in;  that  he  might  have  stopped  on  his  way  from  the  train  at  my  office. 
But  at  noon  I  generally  let  the  stenographer  go  to  lunch  and  so  I 
did  not  like  to  stay  there,  and  1  went  back. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  your  attention  called  to  the  matter 
again  after  that  and  before  the  pubhcation  of  the  White  story  ? 


Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not. 


Hanecy.  Did  you  read  the  White  story  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910! 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  in  the  newspapers  the  pictures  of  both 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  Charles  A.  White  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  comment  on  that  and  the  conditions  that 
you  saw  at  the  Briggs  House! 
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Mr.  Simmons.  When  that  picture  was  published  that  I  saw,  I 

rke  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me  in  the  office  and  told  him 
1 1  saw  a  part  of  the  transaction  at  the  Briggs  House,  because  I 
would  know  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Browne)  anywhere.  That  is  the 
remark  that  was  made  the  first  time — that  is,  the  first  remark  that 
was  made. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  When  was  it  that  you  made  that  remark  to  the  gen- 
tleman, with  reference  to  the  pubucation  of  the  White  story  on  the 
SOthof  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Simmong[.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  after  the 
story  was  published  and  after  the  pictures  were  published. 

^.  ELkNEOT.  Who  was  the  gentleman  that  you  first  commented 
to  about  that  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  His  name  is  John  C.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  what  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  is  an  engineer;  a  mechanical  engineer  of  all 
kinds., 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  say  that  was  with  reference 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  just  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  story  and 
the  pictures. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  I  think  probably  the  foUowing  day.  We  did 
not  meet  every  morning;  probably  the  following  day  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  Did  you  comment  on  that  to  anybody  else  about 
that  time? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Later  than  that.  I  did  not  care  to  conmient  on  it; 
because  I  did  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  the  thin^  at  all,  but  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Newman.  You  probably  know  him.  He  is  a  lawyer  in 
Chicago  and  has  an  office  in  our  building,  and  I  told  him  I  had 

Mr.  Hanect.  Jacob  Newman,  of  Newman,  Northrup,  Levinson  & 
Becker? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.    His  office  is  on  the  same  floor. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  refer  to  or  comment  upon  it  to  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  Simmons.  To  Seymour  Ayers,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  is  Seymour  Avers? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  is  a  lawyer  ana  a  friend  of  mine  and  was  the 
lawyer  for  our  corporation,  and  got  up  the  papers,  etc.  The  directors' 
meeting^was  held  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  directors'  meeting  for  the  organization  of  that 
conapany? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  the  C.  H.  S.  Co. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  Seymour  Ayers  related  in  anyway  to  the  Ayers 
who  had  practiced  law  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  prior  to  that  time — 
some  years  prior;  were  they  related  to  each  other? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  heard  something,  but  I  do  not  know  positively. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  is  his  name — Frank  Ayers  ? 

Mr.  Healt.  Frank  Ayers — A-y-e-r-s. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Frank  Ayers! 

Mr.  Simmons.  By  sight.    I  met  him  once;  was  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  did  anvbody  connected  with  the  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial  come  to  know  tnat  you  knew  anything  about  what  you 
have  related  as  having  taken  place  at  the  Bnggs  House  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1909? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  That  came  through  Mr.  Ayers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  Ayers  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Seymour  Ayers.  I  told  him  I  had  seen  part  of  the 
transaction — the  money  deal,  jokingly,  that  way — at  the  Bnggs 
House,  and  he  immediately  seemed  interested  and  said,  "Why. 
when?"  I  told  him,  ''You  remember  when  we  had  our  directors 
meeting?''  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "The  day  before  that."  He 
said.  "What  time?"  I  told  him,  and  then  he  did  not  say  any  more 
at  tnat  time;  he  seemed  to  be — well,  I  do  not  know — closed  up,  as 
you  might  say;  thinking;  and  we  finished  lunch.  That  was  at 
Manglers. 

The  next  day  he  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  said,  "It  would 
be  a  great  accommodation  to  me  if  you  can  come  right  down." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  telephoned  you? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  then  changed  my  office  between 
this  tiirie  of  the  17th  of  June,  1909.  and  1910;  I  had  moved  to  the 
Continental  National  Bank  Builning.  I  told  him  I  would.  I 
did.  He  said,  '*I  want  you  to  wait  here  a  minute."  Mr.  Browne 
came  in.  He  said,  ^*Do  you  know  this  gentleman?"  I  said,  '*I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Browne." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  made  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  saw  his  picture  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Browne  did 
not  say  anything  before  me.  Thev  talkea  for  a  few  minutes  and 
he  asked  me  to  wait  and  he  asked  me  to  tell  Browne  what  I  had 
seen.    I  did;  and  he  said  that  was  all  at  that  time. 

Then  the  next  I  heard  of  it  I  was  asked  to  go  to  the  Briggs  House. 
I  went  to  .the  Briggs  House,  and  an  attorney  by  the  name  of  Erb- 
stein  came  out  into  the  hall  and  when  I  saw  him  I  said,  '*Are  you 
Mr.  Erbstein?"  He  said,  ^*Yes.  Where  did  you  see  me  before?" 
I  said,  "I  saw  you  15  years  ago,  in  Clinton  J.  Warren's  office — a 
clerk."  He  said,  'That  is  right.^'  He  said,  '* WiU  you  go  to  court  ?" 
I  said,  "Not  unless  I  have  to." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  way  the  attorneys  for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
and  Browne  himself  found  out  that  you  saw  this  occurrence  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  the  way  it  happened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  you  were  at  lunch  at  Mangler's  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.^  Hanecy.  Is  that  where  you  told  Ayers  or  where  Ayers  talked 
to  you  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  the  next  day  or  a  day  or  two  after  that  he 
telephoned  for  you  to  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir.  I  never  met  the  Senator.  I  never  saw  him 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  had  not  any  acquaintance  with  him,  of  couisei 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chatkman,  Cross-examine. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Had  vou  ever  seen  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  White  prior  to 
the  17th  of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  were  total  strangers  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  people  were  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  on 
that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  there  were  probably  seven  or  eight.  There 
were  one  or  two  gentlemen  sitting  in  chairs  that  I  looked  at  to  see  if 
they  were  the  men  that  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  a  comparatively  large  lobby  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  or  how  wide  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  you  do  not  count  the  passage  where  you  come  in 
from  Randolph  Street,  it  would  be  two-thirds  the  size  of  this  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  were  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  White  from  you 
when  your  attention  was  first  attracted  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Approximately  8  or  10  feet. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  they  were  as 
far  as  you  sit  from  where  Judge  Hanecy  sits  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  When  I  first  saw  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  distance  of  20  feet  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  should  say  15  feet.    It  is  something  of  a  guess. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  separated  from  these  other  gentlemen,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  gentlemen  were  in  that  party  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  there  were  three  or  four  others  besides  Mr. 
Browne  and  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  who  they  were  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  seen  them  before  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  did  they  come  toward  you  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  were  both  moving.  I  was  moving  toward  them 
and  they  were  moving  toward  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  looking  around  for  your  friend  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Simmons.  When  they  were  coming  toward  me,  I  was  looking  at 
them  because  I  had  to  get  out  of  the  way.  They  kind  of  backed  up, 
quick  like,  in  a  kind  of  energetic  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  far  did  they  stand  from  you  when  you  overheard 
this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  close  as  we  could  get  without  touching. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  stood  there  all  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  snould  think  about  10  or  15  seconds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  gave  that  matter  any  consideration  or 
thought  until  you  saw  the  White  story  published  m  the  newspapers 
about  a  year  later  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  gave  it  considerable  consideration  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Because  it  was  a  money  proposition,  and  I  was  kind 
of  wrought  up  over  money  affairs,  and  I  was  looking  for  people  for 
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investment,  etc.,  and  after  the  transaction — I  stood  with  my  back 
to  the  desk — after  T  looked  at  the  register  and  looked  at  Mr.  Browne, 
thinking  I  would  like  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  because  he  lookea 
to  me  like  a  business  man,  weU  to  do,  who  might  be  mechanical,  and 
if  I  could  get  a  mechanical  man  I  would  have  a  very  easy  time  getting 
my  company  together. 

Mr.  Healt.  You'  saw  $20  or  $30  in  his  possession  and  became 
interested  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  became  interested.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  $30  or  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  White  again  after  thatt 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  aid. 

Mr.  Healt.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  On  the  witness  stand  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  asked  me  to  go  over  there  and  identify  him. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  second  trial  of  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  case. 

Mr.  Healt.  That  was  in  August,  1910? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Who  asked  you  to  go  over  there  and  identify  him  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Ayers  asked  me  to  go  over  and  identify  him 
and  see  if  it  was  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  you  saw  him  in  the  Briggs  House  did  he  have 
his  hat  on  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  you  saw  him  on  the  witness  stand  his  head  was 
bare? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  immediately  recognized  him  as  the  man 
whom  you  had  seen  m  the  Briggs  House  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  There  was  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  remembered  then,  or  you  remembered  when  you 
read  the  White  storv  in  the  newspaper,  about  a  year  after  this  alleged 
occurrence,  what  these  two  gentlemen  said  with  reference  to  that 
money  transaction.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  Mr.  Browne  standing  with  his  back  toward  you 
when  he  passed  this  money  to  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  backed  up  toward  me  when  he  was  coming  back, 
and  I  passed  him  just  as  he  passed  the  money  to  White. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  were  moving  all  of  the  time,  were  yout  You 
were  in  motion,  walking  ? 

Afr.  Simmons.  Not  constantly. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  say  you  passed  him  as  he  was  handing  the  money 
to  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  far  were  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Browne  standing 
from  these  other  three  or  four  men  1 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  should  think  as  far  as  from  here  to  Judge  Hanecy 

Mr.  Healt.  About  15  feet  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healt.  At  the  time  the  monejr  passed  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  that;  y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Where  was  Mr.  White  when  you  first  heard  him  talk 
to  Mr.  Browne  with  reference  to  where  you  stood  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  When  I  first  saw  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Browne  come 
together,  Mr.  Browne  was  apparently  talking  to  the  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  Healt.  Where  was  Mr.  White,  with  reference  to  where  you 
stood,  when  you  first  heard  him  talk  to  Mr.  Browne  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  15  feet  from  me. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  "I  would  Uke  to  see  you  a  minute." 

Mr.  Healt.  When  he  was  15  feet  away  from  you  in  the  rotunda  of 
this  hotel,  you  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Browne,  **  I  would  like  to  see  you 
a  minute"? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  was  the  next  thing  you  heard  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  stepped  toward  me,  and  then  I  heard  the  con- 
yersation  which  I  repeated  here  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Healt.  As  they  were  walking  toward  you,  you  heard  no  other 
conversation  until  they  came  to  a  standstiQ  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  you  saw  Mr.  White  on  the  witness  stand  in  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  jou  immediately  recognized  him  as  the 
man  who  participated  in  this  incident  in  the  Briggs  House  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  Who  was  it  that  asked  you  to  go  over  there  to  identify 
Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Ayers. 

Mr.  Healt.  Mr.  Frwak  Ayers  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Mr.  Seymour? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Seymour  Ayers. 

Mr.  Healt.  When? 

Mr.  Simmons.  After  they  subpoenaed  him  on  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  in  August. 

Mr.  Healt.  1910? 

Mr.  Simmons.  1910. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  went  into  the  court  roomt 

Mr.  Summons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  saw  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  saw  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  remamed  there  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  had  not  seen  Mr.  White  between  June,  1909,  and 
August,  1910? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  had  not  seen  Mr.  Browne  after  the  17th  of 
June  until  the  time  you  met  him  with  Mr.  Ayers  the  following  year  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  had  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  the  conversation  which  you  overheard  you  have 
given  us  in  the  precise  language  which  the  gentleman  used  on  that 
occasion? 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  near  as  I  can  recall  it;  yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  remember  that  Mr.  White  made  the  request  and 
Mr.  Browne  replied  to  him  as  you  heard  Mr.  Browne  say,  ''How 
much  do  you  want,"  or  *'need,''  and  then  you  saw  him  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket.     In  which  pocket  did  he  put  his  hand  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  His  right-hand  trousers  pocket. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  in  the  front  side  pocket  or  the  rear  pocket  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  it  was  in  the  side  pocket. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  drawing  mone;y  out  of  his 
pocket  as  you  passed  him,  or  was  handing  it  to  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  all  &t  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  the  denomination  of  any  of  the  bills 
exchanged  ?  * 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  denomination  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  bills  I  saw  were  $5  bills. 

Mr.  Healy.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Those  that  I  saw. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  your  recollection  is  that  you  saw  five  or  six  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  my  impression,  that  he  gave  him  about 
$25  or  $30.    That  is  not  absolutely  positive. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  conversation  with  the  hotel  clerk 
that  day  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  just  asked  the  man 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  vou  ask  him  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Walsh  was  here, 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  did  he  say  i 

Mr.  Simmons.  He,  went  and  looked  at  a  book  behind  the  desk  and 
simply  remarked  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  yougive  him  Mr.  Walsh's  full  name? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Yvalsh  is  well  acquainted  there  and  always 
stops  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  the  clerk  to  whom  you  talked  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  know  his  name  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  nave  a  distinct  recoUection  of  having  talked  with 
him  and  of  having  made  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  1  spoke  to  some  one  there  and  made  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  spoke  to  a  man  behind  the  clerk's  desk  i 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  young  man  or  a  boy. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  from  him  you  obtained  the  information  that  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  testified  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  reference  to  the  time  you  saw  the  money  passed 
from  Browne  to  White,  when  did  you  inquire  for  Mr.  Walsh,  Ibefore 
or  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  inquired  after  that.  I  saw  the  money  proposition 
as  I  came  in. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  this  question  being  asked  you  at  p<^ 
1509  in  the  cross-examination: 
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"(J.  You  had  not  inquired  for  Mr.  Walsh  at  that  time  1 — ^A.  I  had 
not  inquired.     I  did  not  make  any  inauiry  at  all." 

Were'  those  questions  asked  you  ana  did  you  return  those  answers 
in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  and  also  the  following: 

'*Q.  Did  you  ffo  to  the  clerk's  desk? — ^A.  I  did,  to  look  at  the 
rerister,  but  I  dia  not  make  any  inquiry." 

Did  you  so  answer  in  that  trial  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  I  answered  in  just  that  way.  I  think 
I  answered  in  that  trial  just  as  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  return 
those  answers  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  witness  to  deny  that  he  an- 
swered those  questions  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  he  said  he  answered  there  as  he  did  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  direct  answer. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  make  the  answer  as  read  there  to  this 
question  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  in  that  manner. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  it  is  your  recollection  that  this  record  does 
not  speak  the  truth  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  I  recollect,  that  cross-examination  was  a  pecu- 
liar one.  Sometimes  three  questions  were  asked  before  you  could 
get  a  chance  to  answer  one,  and  if  any  stenographer  ever  got  that 
correct,  he  is  better  than  anyone  I  ever  knew,  and  objections  were 
made  by  the  attorneys,  trying  to  stop  the  State's  attorney  from  ask- 
ing the  questions,  and  it  could  not  have  been  answered  in  that  way, 
because  I  certainly  did  make  the  answer,  and  I  knew  it  then,  just  as 
I  know  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  attempted  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  alleged  occurrence  in  the  Briggs  House  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  was  when  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Curtis,  after 
the  pubUcation  of  the  White  story  and  the  pictures  of  Browne  and 
White. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  about  a  year  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  for  the  first  time  you  tried  to  fix  the  date 
of  this  alleged  incident  in  the  Bri^s  House  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  the  Briggs  House  in  August,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  there  during  that  month? 

Mr.  Simmons.  August,  1909? 

Mr.  Healy.  1909. 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recoUection  of  having  been  there  that 
summer  after  the  17th  of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  Healt.  You  say  somebody  telephoned  you  to  come  over 
there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  You  received  no  tele- 
phone message  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  to  go  to  the  Briggs  House;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  telephone  message  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  from  Mr.  Ayers,  when  he  wanted  me  to 
meet  Mr.  Browne.     That  was  a  year  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  did  not  receive  any  in  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  At  or  about  the  time  when  you  went  to  the  Briggs 
House  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  mentioned  having,  through  your 
clerk,  received  a  telephone  message  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No.  The  gentleman  stepped  into  my  office  and 
left  word  with  the  stenographer  that  he  would  be  at  the  Briggs 
House — that  he  would  be  at  the  hotel;  and  she  said  she  understood 
him  to  say  his  name  was  Walsh,  but  he  was  a  kind  of  low-spoken 
man^  and  she  was  not  sure,  and  I  knew  Mr.  Walsh  had  always  stopped 
previously  at  the  Briggs  House,  so  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Walsh  about  that  subse- 
quently, as  to  whether  he  had  been  in  and  left  such  a  message  at 
your  office  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  talked  to  him  after  that,  and  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  never  found  out  who  it  was  who  left  that 
message  with  your  stenographer? 

Mr:  Simmons.  I  did,  and  got  his  card. 

Mr.  Healt.  Who  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Watson  left  his  card 
the  day  after,  and  said  he  was  going  to  leave  town,  and  he  would  not 
be  able  to  see  me.     He  said  he  used  to  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  was  Watson's  full  name! 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Healt.  Where  did  he  live? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  some  town  in  Pennsylvania.  I  glanced  at  the 
card  and  threw  it  in  the  wastebasket.  I  did  not  remembw  his 
working  for  me. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  you  are  now  engaged  or  were  engaged  in  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  in  the  contracting  business, 

Mr.  Healt.  And  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  same  busmess. 

Mr.  Healt.  All  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  entirely;  no. 

Mr.  Healt.  Have  you  ever  been  identified  with  race  tracks! 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  with  race  tracks;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Or  with  the  operation  of  pools  or  handbooks  at  race 
tracks  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  I  never  had  any  interest  in  any  handbook  or 
pool  at  a  race  track. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  never  have  been  interested  in  the  operation  of  any 
gambling  game  at  any  race  track  in  this  country  ! 
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Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  a  different  question.  I  have  been  interested 
to  the  amount  of  my  ticket  when  I  bet  on  a  horse  race. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  operate  a  booth  where  pools  were  sold  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  never  did  operate  anvthing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  interested  witn  anybody  who  did  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  interested  with  Mr.  Farley  at  one  time  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Farley. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  his  business  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  Racing  horses. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  operate  a  book  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  were  you  interested  with  Mr.  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  not  interested  with  him  at  all,  only  to  the 
amount  of  my  salary. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  were  you  employed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  greater  part  of  one  summer,  and  then  when  his 
trial  came  up  in  Detroit,  I  went  to  Cincinnati,  helped  him  pick  out 
his  witnesses,  and  went  to  Detroit  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  helped  him  pick  out  his  witnesses  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is,  you  helped  to  arrange  for  his  defense  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  was  he  charged  with  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  was  charged  with  running  what  they  call  a  ringer 
on  a  race  track. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  involved  in  that  charge  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  that  occur  during  the  time  you  were  in  his  employ  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  occurred  before  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  have  you  been  interested  with  Mr.  Farley  since 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  with  anybody  else  in  that  same  line  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  your  duties  while  you  were  in  Mr. 
Farley's  employ  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  kind  of  general  manager  of  things.  He  came  to 
Chicago  with  the  intention 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  care  what  the  intention  was.  I  want  to 
know  what  your  duties  were. 

Mr.  Simmons.  General  manager  for  the  case. 

Senator  Jones.  No;  when  you  were  in  his  employ,  not  in  connec- 
tion with  his  case. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  the  only  thing  on  which  I  was  ever  in  his 
einploy.     I  was  managing  his  case. 

Senator  Jones.  After  these  charges  were  brought  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  After  these  charges  were  brought  against  him. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  not  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  As  manager,  what  were  you  eicpected  to  do  t 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  expected  trO  see  that  the  lawyers  done  their 
business,  and  to  watch  otner  things^  and  schemes  that  were  got  up 
against  him,  and  take  care  of  him.  They  were  having  a  big  ^ht  in 
Chicago,  he  and  the  other  gamblers.     He  was  one  of  £em. 

S^iator  Jones.  You  were  expected  to  look  up  witnesses  in  his 
behalf  and  find  out  what  those  against  him  would  testify  to,  were  you 
not,  before  the  trial  came  on  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  K  you  go  into  that  it  is  a  long  story. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  care  about  the  whole  story.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  were  expected  to  do. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  condition  was  this:  He  went  to  Chicago 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  you  expected  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  expected  to  do  everything  that  would  be  for 
his  interest,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was,  I  was  to  keep  him  in 
Chicago  if  I  could.  Tne  Western  Jockey  Club  wanted  to  get  him  to 
Detroit. 

Senator  Jones.  How  were  you  supposed  to  keep  him  in  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  are  ways,  you  know,  through  the  law,  to 
keep  people  from  being  extradited  from  one  State  to  another. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  supposed  to  look  up  and  carry  out  the 
law  of  extradition? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  at  all.  I  was  supposed  to  think  out  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  might  be  earned  out. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  his  lawyer? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  had  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Cantrell. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  comer  with  him  and  advise  with  him  as 
to  what  steps  to  take? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Once  in  a  while;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Told  him  how  to  keep  this  man  from  being  taken 
out  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  have  to  tell  him  that.  That  was  not  the 
point,  but  they  would  arrest  him  on  some  diflferent  charge  now  and 
then.  He  was  in  court  about  once  a  week,  and  he  had  to  give  bonds, 
and  I  would  have  to  see  about  getting  bonds  for  him,  and  they  had 
two  or  three  detectives.  They  were  trying  to  get  hold  of  him  and 
kidnap  him  and  take  him  to  Detroit,  and  I  nad  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  R.  E.  Cantrell? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Robert  Cantrell. 

Senator  Jones.  You  kept  around  with  Mr.  Farley,  did  you,  acted 
as  a  sort  of  bodyguard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons,   les^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy,  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  an  attempt  at  that  time^  I  understand, 
to  take  this  man  Farley  forcibly  out  of  the  State,  mto  Detroit,  or 
into  some  other  State. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  the  condition,  and  I  have  lived  in  Chicago 
over  30  years,  and  of  coxirse  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted,  and  I 
would  find  those  things  out  before  tney  got  very  far.  His  friends 
would  tell  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  anybody  had  got  possession  of  him  physically, 
you  were  to  notify  somebody  else  of  wnat  was  being  done  with  him, 
so  as  to  stop  them  from  taking  him  forcibly  from  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Walsh  before  you 
went  over  to  that  hotel. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Probably  20  years. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  were  tne  friends  of  his  that  you  talked  to  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  Capt.  Farrell. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  does  he  Uve? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  Chicago  now.  He  was  captain  of  the  marching 
club  there,  one  of  the  leaoers  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Senator  Jones.  He  Uves  there  now! 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  does. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  recollect  any  others.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  were  any  others. 

Senator  Jones.  How  were  those  bills  held  when  you  saw  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  had  a  small  roll  of  bills,  probably  that  size 
[indicating],  and  he  did  it  as  quick  as  that  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  When  he  did  that,  how  far  away  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  would  have  to  illustrate  that.  He  stood  about 
Uke  this,  and  I  stepped  back,  and  we  stood  about  that  close  together 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  were  only  a  couple  of  feet  from  him  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  Well,  hardly  that;  hardly  18  inches — hardly  2  feet. 
I  had  to  step  around  him. 

Senator  Jones.  He  handed  each  bill  out  separately  to  White  ? 

ifr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  he  took  them  off 
like  that  [indicating  and  handed  them  to  him  together. 

Senator  Jones,   iou  saw  the  bills  as  he  took  them  off  the  roll? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  you  saw  the  size  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  saw  the  size  of  one  or  two  of -them;  two,  I  think, 
S5  bills. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  judge  the  others  were  of  the  same  size  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  the  same  or  not  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  simply  know  that  what  you  saw  were  fives  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  simply  estimate  that  he  got  about  $30. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  tnere  were  five  or  six,  and  you  are  not  certain 
about  that  either,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  could  not  be,  because  it  was  done  very  auickly. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  did  not  see  any  hundred-dollar  oills  ?    * 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Nor  fifties  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  whether  those  bills 
were  hundred-dollar  or  fifty-dollar  bills  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Jones.  There  may  have  been  four  or  five  hundred  dollar 
bills  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  Mr.  Simmons, 
did  you  not  testify,  on  p€ige  1517,  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial  as  follows- 


Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  in  that  same  cross-examination  t 
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Mr.  Healt.  Yes;  about  eight  pages  beyond.  Do  you  recall  this 
question  being  asked  you  ? 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  nnd  out  who  the  man  was  that  you  went  to  the 
Bri^  House  to  see  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

'^.  Never  heard  of  him  at  any  time? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Walsh  a  few 
weeks  ago  here." 

Mr.  IIanect.  That  is  not  the  way  mine  reads.  My  copy  reads: 
"I  never  heard  of  him  after  that." 

Mr.  Healy.  All  right. 

"A.  I  met  Mr.  Walsh  a  few  weeks  ago  here,  and  he  said  he  was  not 
in  town  at  that  time." 

Do  you  recall  those  questions  being  asked  and  those  answers 
returned  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  asked  that  all  in  one  question,  with  one  other 
tiiat  never  was  answered,  and  I  made  that  answer;  yes,  sir;  but  it  is 
not  all  there.     There  was  another.     He  asked  two  questions  in  one. 

Mr.  Hjialy.  The  stenographic  record,  then,  in  that  respect  does  not 
speak  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  next  question  was  asked  you: 

"Q.  He  was  not  the  man? — ^A.  He  said" 

And  that  ends  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  My  record  reads: 

''Q.  He  was  not  the  man  ? — ^A.  He  said  he  was  not  in  town  at  that 
time." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  My  record  is: 

''A.  He  said" 

And  that  is  the  Mid  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  stenographer  went  on  strike  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  guess  most  of  them  had  to,  if  you  had  heard  tiiat 
cross-examination. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  stating,  as  quoted  there,  that 
you  never  saw  the  man  who  called  at  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  All  this  conversation  and  all  the  cross^xammation 
was  about  Walsh.     They  did  not  ask  me  about  any  other  man. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  say  that  that  stenographic  record,  where 
it  shows  that  he  did  ask  vou  that  specific  question,  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  I  recollect,  he  never  asked  me  about  anybody  but 
Walsh. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  did  not  understand  he  was  airidng  you  about 
anybodv  but  Walsh  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  never  did,  in  fact,  see  the  othw  man,  Wat- 
son, who  you  say  left  his  card  at  your  office  after  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Watson  was  the  man  who  came  in  afterwards  and 
left  the  card  at  your  office,  and  your  stenographer  or  somebody  there 
told  you  that  that  was  the  same  man  who  had  been  in  iwo  or  three 
days  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  the  condition. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  looked  at  the  card  and  threw  it  in  the  waste- 
basket  and  did  not  remember  that  the  man  had  ever  worked  for  you  1 

Mr,  Simmons.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Haneoy.  And  you  never  saw  that  man  afterwards,  did  you  I 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Jones.  After  what  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seemg  that  man.  I  never 
saw  him  after  I  saw  that  card.  Now,  a  slight  explanation  might  be 
siven  there.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  men  who  worked 
tor  me.    I  was  attending  to  the  financial  end  of  it. 

Senator  Jonis.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Simmons.  So  I  would  not  know  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  Browne  trial  that  you  never 
did  find  out  who  the  man  was  that  you  went  to  the  Briggs  House  to 
see? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  you  not  answer  that  question  directly  and 
negatively,  "I  did  not"  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  it  was  asked,  but  I  do  not  remember.  There  was 
only  one  way  I  could  answer,  for  I  never  saw  him.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  this  question  being  asked  you: 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  the  man  was  that  you  went  to  the 
Briggs  House  to  see?" 

And  did  you  answer: 

"A.  I  did  not." 

Mr.  Simmons.  ''Did  you  ever  find"^ — not  **find  out."  "Did  you 
ever  find  the  man  that  you  went  to  the  Briggs  House  to  see  ?"  I  did 
not.    There  was  not  any ' 'out"  in  it  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  is  your  recollection  that  the  stenographic 
record  does  not  speak  the  fact  when  it  reads  "find  out"  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  that  it  should  read  "fmd"  and  not  "find  out"  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  should  be  "find." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  was  this  question  asked  you  immediately  after 
that: 

"Q.  Never  heard  of  him  after  that? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Walsh  after 
that  when  he  came  there,  and  he  said  he  was  not  in  town  at  that 
time." 

Was  that  question  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  beUeve  it  was. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  that  question  was  answered  in  that  wayt 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  TOHV  A.  BIVOHAX. 

John  A.  Bingham,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  is  your  profession! 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Where? 

Mr.  Bingham.  At  Vandalia,  HI. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t 

Mr.  Bingham.  Since  August,  1887,  in  Vandalia,  and  I  have 
lived 

Mr.  Haniicy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois  1 
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Mr.  Bingham.  Since  1865. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  jrou  know  Joseph  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  will  correct  tiiat.  I  have  lived  in  Fayette  County 
since  1865. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  That  is  the  county  in  which  VandaUa  is  situated  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  Uved  in  the  State  since  1857  or 
1858;  I  am  not  just  sure  as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  have  practiced  law  in  Vandalia  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  since  when  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Since  1887.  I  am  in  the  same  office  that  I  entered 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1887. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  know  the  late  Joseph  Clark  during  his 
lifetime) 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Were  you  present  when  the  late  Joseph  Clark  made 
this  affidavit  which  I  hold  in  my  hand?  You  have  seen  it,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  Joseph  Clark  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  was  lying  m  his  bed  in  the  north  room  of  his 
residence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  condition  physically  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  At  the  time  the  affidavit  was  prepared,  I  think  he 
had  been  some  40  or  50  days,  or  perhaps  more,  confined  to  his  bed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  jurat  to  this  affidavit  is  dated  the  7th  day  of 
July^  1911.  Is  that  the  date  the  jurat  was  attached  and  the  oath 
admmistered  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  John  N.  Cheney,  the  notary  public 
whose  name  and  whose  seal  are  attached  to  this  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  a  certificate  of  conformity  by  the  county 
court  of  Fayette  County  as  to  Cheney's  official  capacity. 

Now,  what  was  Joseph  Clark's  mental  condition  at  the  time  this 
affidavit  was  signed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  It  was  exceedingly  bright. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Joseph  Clark  sign  the  affidavit  with  refer- 
ence to  the  day  of  its  date — the  7th  of  July,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  same  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  signed  it  tnat  day  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  he  sworn  to  the  affidavit  that  day? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  was  not  present  when  the  acknowledgment  was 
taken,  but  Squire  Cheney  returned  it  to  me  as  soon  as  he  came  back 
from  Mr.  Clark's  residence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  see  the  late  Joseph  Clark  last  with 
reference  to  the  7th  of  July,  1911,  the  day  this  affidavit  was  made? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  saw  Mr.  Clark,  I  think  it  was,  three  or  four  davs 
after  that,  when  he  was  on  his  cot.  I  helped  to  put  him  into  the 
car  to  take  him  to  St.  Louis  for  an  operation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  see  him  before  the  7th  of  July,  1911  ? 
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Mr.  Bingham.  Oh,  I  had  seen  him  perhaps  every  day  for  at  least 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  day  before  the  7th  and 
other  days  preceding  that  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  do  not  think,  Judge,  there  was  a  day 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Just  answer  that  question.    If  you  did,  say  ''yes/' 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Bingham.  There  may  have  been  some  day  when  I  did  not 
see  him. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  But  you  saw  him  on  the  day  before,  and  you  think 
on  each  day  preceding  f 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  When  did  Joseph  Clark  die? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  it  was  Simday  morning,  July  16 — ^ninedays 
after  that  affidavit  was  signed. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  was  his  afiSiction  that  kept  him  in  bed  on  the 
7th  and  the  preceding  days  and  the  succeeding  days  until  he  was 
taken  to  the  operating  room  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Cancer  of  the  liver. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Is  that  what  he  died  oft 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  did  you  talk  with  the  late  Joseph  Clark  before 
he  died? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  before  he  made  this  affidavit  t 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  Joseph  Clark  know  at  the  time  he  made  this 
affidavit,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1911,  and  for  some  days  before  that, 
and  subsequent  to  that,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  would  die 
within  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  He  knew  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  his 
recovering  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  so  told  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  had  attended  him  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  Mr.  Clark  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  told  me  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  discussed  his  impending  death? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  will  explain,  if  you  will  permit  me 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  prepare,  at  his  request,  this  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  after  Joseph  Clark  told  you  what  he  wanted  in 
this  affidavit,  did  you  prepare  it  as  you  thought  he  wanted  it,  and  then 
bring  it  to  him  to  be  examined  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  make  any  changes  after  you  prepared  the  first 
draft? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  he  changed  it  quite  considerably.  The 
language  that  I  used,  attempting 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 
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Mr.  Bingham.  He  changed  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  did  make  changes  in  itt 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Material  changes  ? 
■  Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  prepare  another  one  for  himt 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  went  back  to  the  office  and  corrected  it. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  then  present  the  draft  of  that  other  one  to 
Joseph  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecht.  Did  he  make  changes  in  thatt 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Material  changes? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  did  you  prepare  another  onet 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  did  you  present  that  to  him  for  examination  f 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  he  change  that? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir.    This  last  one. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  This  is  the  final  affidavit? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  this  affidavit  read  by  him  or  to  him,  or  both, 
before  he  signed  it  and  swore  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  read  part  of  it — this  last  one — and  then  had  me 
finish  reading  it,  and  then  I  reread  it  carefully  to  him  before  he  attached 
his  signature. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  He  read  part  of  it  and  then  you  read  the  remainder 
of  it? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  did  you  read  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir;  every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  Joseph  Clark  conscious  at  the  time  and 
understanding  what  was  being  read  to  him? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  in  that  condition  of  imderstanding  and 
appreciation  of  things  surrounding  hhn  and  connected  with  him  and 
matters  generally  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Right  up  to  the  day  he  died  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  was  not  present  at  his  death.  I  say  he  was, 
because  his  brother  and  wife  have  so  informed  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  see  him  last  before  he  died  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  it  was  three  days  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  up  to  that  time  he  was  conscious  and  apprecia- 
tive of  conditions  and  surroundings  and  general  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mentally  he  was  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mentally  he  was  all  right  until  the  moment  he 
expired,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  this  affidavit  of  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  and  I  desire  to  read  it  into  the  record: 
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"affidavit   of  JOSEPH  S.    CLABE,    OF   VANDALIA,   lU- 

"State  op  Illinois, 

"  Fayette  dmnty,  as. 

"And  now  on  this  7th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1911,  comes  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  states:  My  name  is 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  My  age  is  63  years.  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Vandalia,  111.,  where  I  have  continued  to  reside  for  the  past  13  years. 
During  all  these  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  hard-lumber  busi- 
ness, and  at  present  time  am  city  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Vandalia, 
lU.  Am  now  serving  m^  third  term.  Have  served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  general 
assemblies;  elected  from  the  fortieth  district.  I  belong  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  was  elected  to  all  of  the  oflices  above  named 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  the  organization  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  I  voted  for  Mr.  ShirtliflF  for  speaker  of  the  house. 

"I  am  now  a  sick  man,  having  been  confined  to  mv  bed  for  the  past 
48  days,  and  may  soon  be  called  to  the  judgment  bar  of  my  Goa.  I 
have  no  reason  to  now  be  false  here,  since  I  must  live  hence  by  truth. 

"I  have  carefully  examined  the  copies  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
affidavits  furnished  by  Mr.  Walker,  State's  attorney  of  this,  Fayette 
County,  to  Senator  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  which  affidavits  pretend  to 
be  made  by  George  D.  Steinhauer,  J.  A.  Hutchison,  and  Joseph  M. 
Goodbrake,  of  Vandalia,  111.,  in  January  last. 

"I  never  said  to  Joseph  M.  GoodbraKe,  on  the  streets  of  Vandalia 
or  any  other  place,  thaO  had  the  naming  of  the  postmaster  at  Van- 
dalia, and  that  John  A.  Bingham  had  the  post  office  in  his  vest  pocket, 
or  anything  like  that  or  in  substance  like  that. 

**I  never  said  to  George  D.  Steinhauer  on  the  streets  of  Vandalia, 
in  a  conversation  between  myself  and  George  D.  Steinhauer,  during  the 
month  of  June,  1910,  that  I  had  the  privilege  or  the  power  of  naming 
the  next  postmaster  of  VandaHa,  111.,  and  that  tne  people  would 
find  out  that  such  was  the  case  when  the  time  came  for  tne  appointing 
of  the  postmaster,  or  anything  like  that  in  substance  or  in  fact. 

**I  never  stated  to  George  D.  Steinhauer,  shortly  after  the  election 
of  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  a  conversation 
regarding  the  postmaster  of  Vandalia,  lU.,  that  when  I  went  after 
anything  I  got  it;  Lorimer  gave  me  the  privilege  of  naming  the  post- 
master at  Vandalia,  lU.,  in  consideration  of  my  vote,  or  anytime 
like  that  in  substance  or  in  fact. 

**I  know  each  of  the  gentlemen  whose  affidavits  so  made  I  have 
had  the  above  copied  from,  and  most  positively  state,  that  the  above 
statements  in  said  affidavits  (if  so  maae)  are  false  and  not  true;  that 
I  never  had  or  pretended  to  have  such  power,  from  Senator  Lorimer. 

**I  am  having  this  affidavit  to  be  made  at  this  time  so  that  if  I  do 
not  recover  from  my  present  illness,  this  affidavit  may  stand  as  my 
dying  declaration;  and  I  hereby  request  that  my  sworn  testimony 
before  the  senatorial  conunittee  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  investigating 
the  charges  against  Senator  Lorimer,  before  whom  I  was  compelled 
to  appear  and  was  sworn  and  my  testimony  wiU  be  found,  be  made  a 
part  of  this  affidavit  and  reference  is  had  thereto,  and  that  the  same 
oe  attached  and  made  part  of  this  affidavit.  I  also  request  that  the 
letter  received  from  George  D.  Steinhauer,  mailed  me  from  Rosswell, 
N.  Mex.,  dated  June  17, 1911,  be  incorporated  herewith  and  made  part 
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of  this,  my  affidavit,  as  I  assume  no  true  friend  would  make  such  an 
affidavit,  as  the  one  copied  herein. 

"And  I  desire  to  state  further,  as  a  further  explanation,  and  as  I 
now  feel  this  will  be  the  last  opportimity  I  may  have,  and  want  this 
statement  to  be  apart  of  my  affidavit: 

*'I  did  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  final  vote  in  the  legislature 
that  elected  him  United  States  Senator;  that  previous  to  that  vote 
I  had  not  seen  or  spoken  to  Senator  Lorimer  since  I  met  him  in  Cen- 
tralia,  HI.,  in  March,  1908,  at  the  time  he  delivered  his  waterway 
speech  in  that  city,  and  was  then  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lindly,  of  Greenville,  JR.,  and  did  not  again  see  or  speak  to  him 
until  1  saw  him  about  six  hours  after  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  when,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  John  C.  Richardson,  my  col- 
league from  Christian  County,  I  went  with  him  and,  at  his  request, 
to  the  room  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  introduced  Mr.  Richardson. 
The  room  was  full  of  people.  Mr.  Richardson  remained  in  the  room 
as  long  as  I  did  and  we  oeparted  together. 

**I  desire  to  further  state,  and  make  it  a  part  of  this  affidavit, 
there  was  no  consideration  of  any  kind  from  Mr.  Lorimer  or  anyone 
else  on  his  behalf  or  for  him  made  to  me  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
any  hope  of  reward  held  out  to  me  or  anyone  for  me,  that  moved  me 
to  cast  my  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator — no 

fromise  of  post  office  or  anything  else — and  I  did  not  do  this  until 
was  convinced  we,  as  Democrats,  could  not  elect  a  Democrat;  and 
I  want  to  say  further,  I  consulted  with  my  Democratic  friends  and 
was  advised  by  them,  if  we  could  not  elect  a  Democrat,  to  defeat 
Hopkins  at  all  hazards,  and  when  the  opportunity  came,  and  being 
convinced  we  could  not  elect  a  Democrat  and  that  we  could  defeat 
Senator  Hopkins,  so  cast  my  vote,  and  these  considerations,  and 
these  only,  moved  me  and  prompted  my  vote. 

"It  is  also  further  true  I  have  indorsed  Mr.  John  A.  Bingham,  of 
VandaUa,  my  home  town,  for  postmaster,  but  I  did  not  do  this  until 
after  Mr.  Bingham  returned  from  Washington  City  in  June^  1910. 
When  Mr.  Bingham  came  to  me  after  liis  return  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  above,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  Senator  Shelby  M.  Cuilom 
concerning  the  post  office,  and  on  his  return  informed  me  Senator  Cui- 
lom informed  him  he  (Bingham)  would  have  to  have  the  indorsement 
of  Senator  Lorimer,  and  at  that  time  and  at  this  time  only  had  he 
asked  me  for  a  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer,  and  I  did  then  and  at  that 
time  give  to  Mr.  Bingham  a  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  and  did  indorse 
him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vandalia  post  office. 

**That  Mr.  Bingham  did  present  my  letter  to  Senator  is  evidenced 
by  the  letter  I  received  through  the  mails,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
incorporate,  the  original  of  which  I  have  in  my  possession  ready  to  be 
produced,  and  reference  is  had  thereto: 

'"United  States  Senate, 
'"Committee  on  Expenditures 

*"iN  THE  Navy  Department, 

''^Chicagoj  Jwae  20,  1910. 
'"My  Dear  Mr.  Clark: 

*"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  at  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bingham,  and  am 
verv  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

*^T  gave  Mr.  Bingham  a  letter  to  Senator  Cuilom  and  have  ad- 
dressed another  to  the  Postmaster  General  recommending  him  in  the 
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strongest  possible  terms  for  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  Van- 
dalia.  I  nope  Mr.  Bingham  will  succeed  in  the  matter,  and  I  will 
render  him  everyithing  in  my  power. 

***I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health, 
'''very  truly,  yours, 

"'William  Lobimeb. 
"'To  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

*^*Vand(ilia  Illinois.* 

"The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  said  letter  and  I  caused  same  to  be 
copied  into  this  and  made  part  of  this  affidavit  as  a  further  explana- 
tion of  my  interest  in  and  what  I  have  done  in  the  Vandalia  post- 
office  matter,  all  of  which  occurred  more  than  a  year  after  Senator 
Lorimer's  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

"As  matters  of  this  life  stand  now  with  me  it  matters  but  little  to 
me  whether  the  enemies  of  Senator  Lorimer  succeed  in  ousting  him 
from  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  not,  or  what  becomes  of 
the  post-office  fight  in  Vandalia,  111.  I  feel  that  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  in  both  matters  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  and  that  the  truth 
in  both  matters  mav  be  known  I  have  caused  this  affidavit  to  be 
made.  I  want  to  add  further  that  this  affidavit  is  made  at  my  own 
request,  and  none  other.     And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

"Joseph  S.  Clark. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  7  day  of  July,  A.  D., 
1911. 

[seal.]  "John  N.  Cheney, 

Notary  Public. 

tYSHIP. 

"State  op  Illinois,  County  of  Fayette,  ss: 

"I,  George  A.  Brown,  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Fayette  County, 
do  hereby  certify  that  John  N.  Cheney  was  duly  appointed,  commis- 
sioned, and  qualified  a  notary  public  within  and  for  said  county,  in 
the  State  aforesaid,  his  commission  being  dated  May  8,  1909,  and 
will  expire  on  May  8,  1913. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  court  at  Vandalia,  111., 
this  7th  day  of  July,  1911. 

[seal.]  "Geo.  A.  Brown,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court.*' 

(The  testimony  of  Joseph  S.  Clark  before  the  Coromittee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  of  the  United  States  Senate,  referred  to  in  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Clark  read  by  Mr.  Hanecy,  will  be  found  beginning 
on  page  6207  of  the  printed  record  of  this  committee.) 

Mr.  Marble.  I  offer  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  this  connection  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  before  the  grand  jury. 
The  testimony  of  Joseph  S.  Clark  oefore  the  grand  jury  is  as  follows: 

"certificate  op  evidence  (people  v.  Browne). 

"Joseph  S.  Clark,  produced  as  a  witness,  having  been  previously 
sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wayman  and  testified  as  follows: 
"Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
"Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Vandalia,  111. 
"Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Democrat  or  Republican  t — A.  Democrat. 
When  did  you  receive  your  summons  to  come  up  here,  Mr. 
Clart? — A.  Yesterday  morning. 

**Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  brfore  you  came  about  the  sum- 
mons 1 — A.  About  the  summons  ? 
*'Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

%Whom  did  you  talk  to  ?— A.  Why,  I  told— why,  I  think  I  told 
emey;  he  was  down  at  the  depot;  I  think  I  told  him  I  was 
sunmioned. 

**Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  else? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

*'Q.  When  the  legislature  adjourned  at  Springfield  in  June,  1909, 
you  went  back  home  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'*Q.  Did  you  attend  the  special  session? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

''Q.  And  at  the  special  session — have  you  been  back  to  Spring- 
field ?— A.  Since  the  special  session  ? 

''Q.  Since  it  adioumed. — A.  Since  it  adjourned? 

''p.  Yes. — ^A.  I  believe  I  have  been  in  Springfield  once  since  the 
session  adjourned. 

*'Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  About  two  weeks  ago. 

**Q.  Two  weeks  ago  ? — A.  Possibly  two  weeks  agjo. 

'*Q.  Up  there  on  business,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q.  Wnat  business  wwe  you  on  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  select  new  furniture  for  the  house  and  senate, 
and  I  got  a  telegram  from  Secretary  of  State  Rose  that  a  desk  was 
there  ror  inspection,  and  I  went  up  there  and  looked  at  the  desk 
and  came  home. 

**Q.  Anybody  go  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

'*Q.  Who  else  was  there  on  the  committee  ?— A.  Why,  there  is 
Mr.  rearson,  of  Cook  County;  Mr.  Pemberton — Senator  remberton, 
of  Coles  County;  and  Senator  Hols tl aw,  of  Marion  County;  and  my- 
self; I  believe  that's  all — and  Secretary  of  State  Rose  is  also  one  of 
the  committee. 

*'Q.  Was there  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

**0.  When  was  the  last  time  you  met  with  the  committee  before 
that  ? — A.  Why,  before  the  legislature  adjourned. 

**Q.  Well,  had  you  purchased  the  furntiure? — ^A.  We  had  bar- 
gained for  the  furniture. 

''Q.  Where  was  the  bargain  made? — A.  In  the  capitol. 

''Q.  With  the  representative  of  the  furniture  house? — A.  With 
the  representatives  pf  the  furniture  house.  The  contract  was  awarded 
through  the  secretary  of  state. 

**Q.  How  long  after  you  received  the  telegram  from  Rose  before 
you  went  up  to  Springfield  ? — A    Why,  I  think  the  next  day. 

''Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there?— A.  I  came  home  that  same 
day. 

^'Q.  Where  did  you  stop?— A.  At  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  there  that  you  knew? — A.  I  did  not. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  any  member  of  the  legislature  there?— A.  Not 
that  I  recollect  of. 

"Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter?  You  knew  something  about  the  ban- 
quet they  were  going  to  give  Lee  0*Neil  Browne,  didn't  you  ?— A.  I 
knew  something  of  tha^^  yes,  at  that  time;  that  is.  it  was  talked  of. 

''Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  about  that? — ^A.  I  believe  I  got  a  letter 
last  year  some  time. 
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* 

"Q.  When?— A.  It  might  be  in  June. 

"Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  about  two  weeks  ago  about  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

"Q.  About  a  week  ago? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

"Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  You  didn't  ^— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Were  you  over  at  St.  Louis  last  July  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  At  the  Southern  Hotel?— A.  Yes,  su-. 

''Q.  On  the  15th  day  of  July  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  or  about  that  time. 

"Q.  Who  did  you  meet  there? — A.  Mr.  Luke,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Shep- 
hard,  and  Mr.  Wriite. 

''Q.  Who  else?— A.  Bob  Wilson. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  meet  them? — A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

"Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  them? — ^A.  I  got  information 
that  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  there. 

''Q.  How  did  you  get  it?— A.  Either  by  long-distance  telephone 
or  by  telegram,  I  don't  know  which.     I  don't  remember  which. 

"6.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  said  he  would  be  in  St.  Louis  on 
the  date,  which  I  disremember  now. 

"Q.  Yes.  Well,  what  did  that  have  to  do  with  you  ?— A.  Well,  I 
had  got  a  letter  from  him  previous  with  reference  to  giving  a  banquet 
for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

"Q.  What  did  he  say  in  the  letter? — ^A.  Why,  it  strikes  me  he 
spoke  about  giving  a  banquet  at  Ottawa  or  St.  Louis:  he  had  some 
talk  with  some  one  of  the  members  of  the  house— I  torget  which — 
and  wanted  to  consult  the  boys  with  reference  to  that  banquet. 

"Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it?— A.  How  is  that? 

"Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it?  You  understand,  Mr.  Clark, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  already  testified  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sip. 

"Q.  And,  of  course,  you  don't  know  what  he  haa  testified  to? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

"Q.  You  haven't  seen  him? — A.  I  haven't  seen  him. 

"Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Wilson? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  seen  Wilson  since  the  legislature  adjoiu'ned. 

"Q.  Well^  now,  think;  rack  your  mind  on  that. — A.  I  don't  rec- 
ollect of  seeing  Mr.  Wilson  since  the  l^slature  adjourned. 

**Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  haven't  seen  him? — ^A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber of  seeing  him;  haven't  seen  him  that  I  know  of. 

*'Q.  Well,  he  is  not  a  man  that  you  meet  so  often  but  that  you 
would  remember  it  if  you  had  met  him? — ^A.  If  I  had  met  him,  I 
think  I  would  remember  it;  yes,  sir. 

**Q.  Now,  when  you  got  to  St.  Louis,  you  went  right  to  the  South- 
em  Hotel.  Who  was  the  first  person  you  saw  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't 
recollect  who  was  the  first  person  I  saw. 

**Q.  Well,  what  did  vou  do  after  you  got  into  the  hotel? — A.  We 
went  up  to  a  room.  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  room  there,  and  we  went  up 
there  and  talked  about  politics  and  about  this  proposed  banquet. 

*  *Q.  What  was  said  about,  it  ? — ^A.  Well,  they — w^  had  two  factions 
in  the  legislatiu-e — the  Tippitt  faction  and  the  Browne  faction,  and 
they  had  given  a  banquet — the  Tippitt  bunch — at  Springfield,  and  it 
was  talked  among  us  about  giving  a  banquet  for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
and  having  it  there  at  St.  Louis  or  Ottawa,  and  I  wasn't  in  favor  of  it, 


as  it  was  an  expensive  luxury,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  result  was; 
but  I  know  I  (udn't  speak  favorably  of  it  down  t' 


there. 
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''Q.  Was  that  about  all  that  was  said? — ^A.  That's  all  I  can  recol- 
lect of. 

''Q.  Did  you  see  Beckemyer  •  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
remember. 

*'Q.  You  know  Beckemyer  ? — ^A.  I  know  him. 

*'Q.  How  long  did  that  conference  up  in  the  room  last? — ^A.  We 
might  have  been  there  perhaps  an  hour. 

**Q.  Well,  then  what  did  you  do?— A.  I  left  there. 

**Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  home  to  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  Sixty-eight  or 
sixty-nine  miles. 

**Q.  What  is  the  round-trip  fare — or  you  ride  on  a  pass,  though, 
don't  you? — ^A.  No,  I  don't;  we  don't  have  no  pass  on  thePenn- 
sylvama 

'*Q.  What  is  the  round-trip  fare? — ^A.  Oh,  it's  about  $1.40  be- 
sides the  bridge.  When  I  come  to  St.  Louis  I  hardly  e^er  buy  a 
ticket  to  St.  Louis;  I  buy  to  East  St.  Louis  and  then  take  a  street  car 
across  the  bridge. 

''Q.  What  did  you  do  that  day  after  you  left  Wilson? — ^A..  I  went 
home. 

*'Q.  Have  you  told  us  now  about  all  you  can  remember  about 
the  conversation  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  I  have — all  that  I  can  remem- 
ber of. 

*  'Q.  Was  the  letter  you  received  from  Wilson  prior  to  that  time  ? — 
j^,   X  es. 

''Q.  You  haven't  received  a  letter  from  Wilson  since  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

'*Q.  When  you  were  in  Springfield  you  registered  at  the  St.  Nicho- 
las hotel,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

**Q.  Did  you  see  Bob  Wilson  that  day?  Well,  now,  wait  a  min- 
ute before  you  answer  that.  Did  you  see  Robert  E.  Wilson  that  day 
at  Springfield  or  a  week  or  10  days  ago?— A.  Yes,  I  did;  I  didn't 
think  about  that. 

**Q.  Yes,  you  recollect  now? — ^A.  I  didn't  think  about  that;  I 
did  see  him. 

/*Q.  Well,  I  was  talkmg  about  that  all  the  time.— A.  Well,  I 
didn't  remember;  I  just  saw  him  when  he  was  ready  to  start  to  Peoria. 

'*Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  ready  to  start  for  Peoria? — ^A.  He 
told  me  he  was  going  there. 

'^Q.  Well,  he  went  to  Peoria? — A.  I  don't  know. 

''Q.  Well,  he  told  you  he  was.  What  time  of  day  did  he  tell 
you?— A.  It  was  about  11  o'clock. 

**Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him  there  that  day? — A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  saw  him  |)revious  to  that  time  or  not. 

'*Q.  When  you  went  to  Springfield  where  did  you  see  him? — ^A. 
At  the  St.  Nicholas. 

'*Q.  Well,  where  in  the  Si.  Nicholas? — A.  I  saw  him  at  the  break- 
fast table  sitting  behind  me;  I  heard  his  voice  and  recognized  him  to 
be  there.  I  went  out  in  the  hall  and  came  back  again.  I  didn't  see 
him  until  as  I  told  you. 

"Q.  What  did  you  have  a  talk  to  him  there  about  ?  Did  jou  have 
any  conversation  at  all?  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  furniture  you 
were  up  there  to  insnect  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

'*Q.  Did  you  ask  nim  what  he  was  there  for? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him, why  he  was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 
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"Q.  And  you  were  greatly  surprised  to  know  he  was  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

'*Q.  You  didn't  exi>ect  to  see  Wilson  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

'*Q.  Aiteryou  went  out  in  the  hall  you  came  back  and  met  him 
again?— A.  When  I  came  back?    Yes;  I  met  him  again. 

'*Q.  What  did  you  say  to  hun  then  ?— A.  What  ?  . 

**Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  then — the  second  time? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  said  anything  to  him,  any  more  than  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  Peoria.  We  had  no  conversation  that  I  know  of.  I  don't 
suppose  there  was  a  dozen  words  passed  between  us. 

*'Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that — the  date  that  you  were  there  ? — • 
A.  No,  sir. 

''Q.  Well,  now,  about  how  long  ago  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  if  I  ain't 
mistaken,  it  might  have  been  two  weeks  ago. 

"Q.  Two  weeks  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"O.  Now,  at  that  time  you  had  had  a  talk  with  Tiemey  ?— A.  Had 
I  had  a  talk  with  Tiemey  ? 

"Q.  Yes,  before  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long  after  you  had  the  talk  with  Tiemey  before  you  went 
to  Sprinrfeld? — A.  It  might  have  been  10  days. 

"Q.  Well,  that  would  Bring  it  up  to  within  a  very  few  days  that 
you  were  in  Springfield  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Now,  when  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  if  you  had  seen  Bob  Wilson 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  why  did  you  deny  it  ? — ^A.  I 
hadn't  thought  about  it. 

"Q.  What?— A.  I  hadn't  thought  about  it. 

"Q.  You  hadn't?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Well,  now,  maybe  you  will  think  of  some  other  things  as  we 
go  along. — A.  It  entirely  escaped  me.  I  guess  I  hadn't  given  thfit 
any  thought — about  meeting  mm  in  Springfield. 

^'  Q.  How  long  ago  do  you  think  it  was  you  were  in  Springfield  ? — A. 
I  think  it  was — it  might  nave  been  last  week;  it  might  have  been  last 
week — a  week  ago  Thursday. 

*  *  Q.  Now,  when  you  got  to  Springfield,  where  was  the  furniture  ? — 
A.  Why,  at  the  statehouse. 

*'Q.  What  room  in  the  statehouse? — A.  Well,  it  was  in  Capt. 
Beck's  room. 

*'Q.  What  floor  is  that  on^— A.  Third  floor. 

'*Q.  Who  did  you  see  there? — A.  Capt.  Beck. 

*'Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  over  there? — A.  Oh,  about 
10  or  11  o'clock. 

*'Q.  Was  that  the  first  intimation  you  had  that  the  furniture  was 
there,  when  you  got  the  telegram  from  Rose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*'Q.  Have  you  ffot  that  telegram? — A.  I  have  got  it  at  home  I 

E resume.  If  1  had  saved  it — I  might  have  it  in  my  pocket.  No;  I 
aven't  got  it. 

**Q.  You  knew  you  hadn't  it  when  you  started  to  feel,  didn't 
you  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  I  sometimes  put  them  right  here  in  my 
pocket. 

**Q.  WeD,  now,  when  you  talked  to  Tiemey  at  Vandalia,  it  was 
prior  to  the  time  you  saw  Wilson.  You  also  talked  to  Charles  E. 
white,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q.  And  in  that  conversation  they  told  you A.  Told  me  what  ? 

*'Q.  They  told  you  about  what  White  claimed  about  having  met 
you  at  St.  Louis  ?— A.  Yes,  sir." 
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**0.  And  at  that  time  didn't  you  tell  Tiemey  that  you  didn't  re- 
memher  of  being  at  St.  Louis  ?     Yes  or  no. — A.  Yes;  I  told  him  that. 

**Q.  And  when  he  asked  you  if  you  didn't  meet  Bob  Wilson  and 
this  other  fellow  at  St.  Louis  on  July  15,  you  told  him  you  didn't 
remember? — ^A.  Yes. 

"Q.  And  then  he  had  White  come  in  and  White  told  you  in  his 
presence  that  it  was  claimed  that  you  were  at  St.  Louis  and  it  was 
claimed  that  Bob  Wilson  had  handed  out  some  money  there,  isn't 
that  so?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  deny  that? — A.  I  denied  it  to  them,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Now,  how  old  a  man  are  you  ? — A.  Sixty-two  yeai-s  old. 

"Q.  And  yet  within  10  days  after  that  you  met  Bob  Wilson 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

'^Q.  Who  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Browne,  and  met  him  at 
Springfield A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  now  you  tell  this  juiy  that  you  didn't  think  enough  of 
the  information  conveyed  to  you  by  White  to  ask  Wilson  about  it ! — 
A.  WeU,  I  did  talk  with  him  after 

Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  that's  what  I  want  to  set  at. 

A.  I  did  talk  with  him  about  it  after  we  got  tiirough  breakfast. 

"Q.  Well,  now,  vour  memory  is  working  better. — A.  I  presume 
likely  I  did  talk  with  him  about  it;  I  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

'*Q.  Now  what  did  you  sav  to  him  about  that? — A.  What  did  I  say! 

"Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  told  him  about  Tiemey  and  Charley  White. 

"Q.  Now  that  was  tJbie  most  important  tmng  on  your  mind !— A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  on  my  mind. 

''Q.  And  that  was  the  most  important  thing  you  talked  with 
Wilson  about,  wasn't  it;  that  was  the  most  important  thing  you 
talked  to  Wilson  about  ?— A.  That's  all  I  had  to  talk  to  him  about. 

^'Q.  Certainly;  that's  the  point. — ^A.  And  I  didn't  talk  with  him 
over  a  minute. 

^'Q.  But  whether  it  was  a  minute  or  two,  that  was  the  subject. 
Now  when  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  what  you  talked  about,  why  didn't 
you  tell  the  jury  that  ? — ^A.  I  never  thought  about  the  ^rinj^^d 

*  *(J.  You  didn't  think  of  it  until  you  saw  that  we  knew  it  f— A.  No, 
sir;  if  you  had  asked  #ie  if  I  didn^t  meet  him  in  Springfield  when  I 
was  there,  I  would  have  told  you;  I  didn't  think  of  it. 

*  *Q.  But  you  denied  it  until  you  found  out  we  knew  it  ?  What  did 
you  say  to  nim  about  that  ? — A.  All  I  could  say  was  that  Tierney 
was  down  there — a  man  by  the  name  of  Tiemey,  and  Charlie  White. 

'*Q.  And  what  else? — ^A.  I  told  him  that  Tiemey  called  me  into — 
after  he  talked  a  Uttle  while,  Charlie  and  him — and  he  called  me  into 
the  back  room — ^private — ^to  have  a  talk  with  me,  and  the  first  thing 
he  says  to  me,  he  says,  *I  am  the  governor's  man' — this  is  from  Tier- 
ney— =-and  he  says,  *  1  am  looking  up  evidence  for  the  govemor,'  and 
he  says,  'Charlie  White  has  made  a  full  confession  to  the  govcflnor 
about  that  transaction  down  at  the  Southern  Hotel/  and  I  told  him 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  just  as  he  said,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  know — to  bring  Charlie  White  in  the  room— CharUe  might  refre^ 
my  memory. 

*'Q.  Is  that  what  you  told  Wilson?— A.  I  told  Wilson  about  ttiat. 

"Q.  Youtold  Wilson?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"O.  Go  ahead. — A.  That  he  might  refresh  my  memory,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  wasn't  down  there  on  that  day;  that  I  wasn^t  at  St. 
Louis. 
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"Q.  Where  was  this  conversation  between  you  and  Wikon — in  the 
hall  i—A.  Right  there  in  the  lobby.     I  was  in  no  room  witii  Wilson. 

"Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

"Q.  How  do  you  know  Wilson  had  a  room  ? — A.  I  don't  know  tJiat 
he  did  have. 

"Q.  OoiJiead;  is  that  all  you  said  ? — A.  Then  inasmuch  as  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Tiemey  and  White  and  I  went  down  to 
the  depot. 

"Q.  No;  but  did  you  tell  Wilson  that?— A.  What? 

"Q.  Are  you  now  on  the  talk  with  Wilson? — ^A.  I  think  that's 
about  all  I  told  him. 

"Q.  What  did  Wilson  say? — A.  Wilson  said  there  wasn't  any- 
thing to  it;  that's  about  all  lite  said. 

''Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  going  around  to  put  some  ginger 
in  the  boys  ? — A.  Nck  sir. 

"Q.  What? — A.  No,  sir.  He  said  he  jwsb  going  to  Peoria;  he 
didn't  tell  me  what  for. 

"Q.  Dou  you  know  who  else  you  met  at  Springfield  that  day? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Now  your  memory  is  working  prettj^  well.  Beforeyou  went 
to  Sprin^ela,  did  you  nave  any  communication  from  Chicago? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  A  telephone? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

'*Q.  Telegram? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing  only  from — what  took  me 
to  Springfield  was  Mr.  Rose;  I  knew  nothing  about  Wilson.  I  posi- 
tively swear  that  the  first  intimation  and  the  only  intimation  I  knew 
of  Bob  Wilson  being  there  was  when  I  heard  his  voice  behind  me  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

'^Q.  And  about  the  only  subject  you  talked  with  him  about  was 
this  charge  ? — ^A.  What  is  what  I  told  you. 

'*Q.  And  yet  you  couldn't  remember  that? — ^A.  I  didn't  think  of 
that. 

'*Q.  You  knew  what  you  were  summoned  for? — ^A.  Yes. 

'*Q.  Didn't  vou  thii^  about  it  before  you  came  in  here  to  testify  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  clidn't  get  anything  firm  in  my  mind. 

'*Q.  Who  was  in  the  room  in  the  Southern  Hotel  when  you  got  in 
there?— A.  Mr.  Wilson. 

'*Q.  Who  else?— A.  Possibly  Mr.  Luke. 

"Q.  Poflwbly?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

'*Q.  And  who  else?— A.  Well,  it  might  be  Mr.  Shephard  and  Mr. 
Link;  if  they  wasn't,  they  came  in  af toward. 

'*Q.  What's  that?— A.  Mr.  Shephard. 

'*Q.  Link  is  a  big  fat  fellow.  Did  you  see  him? — ^A.  Why,  he  was 
there. 

''Q.  Why,  certainly,  right  up  in  the  room  where  you  were? — ^A.  I 
think  he  was  there. 

''Q.  You  knew  he  was  there? — A.  It  is  10  months  ago;  he  was 
there;  I  saw  him  in  the  hall. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  up  in  the  room? — A.  I  wouldn't  positively 


swear 


"t 


But  you  are  sure  he  was  in  the  hall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Where  was  Shephard  ? — A.  He  was  in  the  room. 
(J.  Now,  Link  said  he  wasn't  there  that  day  at  all, — ^A.  Wasn't 


where? 
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O.  Wasn't  at  St.  Louis  at  all.— A.  Well,  if  it  was  the  15th  of  July; 
qqI 


and  I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

*'Q.  Well,  it  is  the  date  that  you  met  Wilson  there.  It  don't 
make  any  difference  about  whether  it  is  the  15th  or  the  16th  or  the 
17th;  it  IS  only  one  date. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*'Q.  And  you  say  Link  was  there? — ^A.  Link  was  there. 

"Q.  Link  says  he  wasn't  there. — A.  Then  we  conflict. 

"Q.  Yes;  you  do — conflict  badly. — A.  Link  was  there. 

"Q.  Yes^  sir;  Link  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

''Q.  So  Link  is  perjuring  himself  ?— A.  1  can't  say. 

*'Q.  Now,  when  were  you  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  that  time,  that 
15th  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

"Q.  Well,  now,  about  how  long.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  refresh 
your  recollection  on  that.  There  was  another  time  that  you  were 
over  there  just  prior  to  July  15th. — A.  I  was  there  in  December. 

**Q.  I  mean  m  June,  just  prior  to  July. — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

*'Q.  Well,  when  were  you  there  just  prior  to  July — after  Decem- 
ber?— \,  I  don't  recollect. 

^'Q.  Well,  now,  refresh  your  recollection. — ^A.  I  don't  recollect. 

"Q.  What?— A.  I  don't  recollect. 

''Q.  You  don't  recollect  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Have  you  talked  to  anybody  but  Wilson  since  the  talk 
with A.  Have  1  talked  with  anybody  ? 

"Q.  Yes;  that  was  oyer  at  St.  Liouis*— A.  Only  I  met  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer  down  at  Centralia. 

*'Q.  When? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know;  a  week  or  so  ago.  He  got  on 
the  train  at  Sandoval,  and  I  was  going  to  Centralia,  and  we  rode  to 
Centralia  together. 

"Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it?  What  did  you  say  to  him  about 
Tiemey's  talk  to  you  ?— A.  I  don't  remember;  I  talked  the  subject 
over. 

''Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  Tiemey  had  called  on  him,  too? — ^A. 
Yes ;  yei,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  told  Tiemey  that  he  wasn't  there  ? — A. 
I  believe  he  did. 

''Q.  And  you  told  him  that  you  would  tell  Tiemey  you  weren't 
there  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

'^Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  told  Tiemey  he  hadn't  got  any  money 
from  Wilson;  Beckemeyer  told  you  that?— A.  I  don't  know  that  he 
ever  told  me  that. 

"Q.  And  you  told  him  you  told  Tiemej  you  didn't  get  any 
money  ? — A.  I  didn't  tell  him  any  such  thing. 

"Q.  Well,  do  you  know  that  Beckemeyer  now  says  that  he  was 
there  and  that  you  were  there  on  that  day,  and  that  he  did  get 
money — so  testified  before  this  jury  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  Becke- 
meyer there. 

•*Q.  Oh.  you  didn't?— A.  I  didn't  in  St.  Louis. 

''Q.  Didn't  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  What  tune  did  you  get  to  the  Southern  Hotel  l-^A.  Well,  it 
was  some  time  in  the  morning.  I  didn't  see  Beckemeyer  in  St.  Louis 
that  morning. 

'*Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  Tiemey  you  had  been  oyer  there? 
What  was  your  purpose  in  denying  it  ?— A.  At  first  I  didn't  know 
what  he  was  after. 
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"Q.  What's  the  difference  what  he  was  after? — ^A.  It  would  make 
a  £ood  deal  of  difference. 

^*Q.  Why?— A.  Why,  a  man  might  be  coming  to  blackmail  you. 

'*Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Extort  money. 

"Q.  For  what  ?— A.  When  a  man  is  a  prospective  candidate  for  an 
office,  he  don't  want  to  have  people  coming  to  him  and  saying  ''I  am 
going  to  make  a  scandal." 

''Q.  I  know,  but  what  made  you  think  he  was  going  to A. 

Because  he  had  already  told  me  wnat  he  was — what  they  were  doing 
and  what  Charley  White  had  told  the  governor;  that  we  was  down 
there  and  there  was  a  jack  pot  divided. 

"Q.  How  did  you  expect  to  avoid  being  blackmailed  by  denying 
that  you  were  there  ? — A.  I  din't  propose  to  get  in  on  it. 

''Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  I  didn  t  wish  to  be. 

"Q.  How  (Jid  you  expect  them  to  blackmail  you  on  it? — A.  Well, 
by  reason  of  his  telling  me  that  Charley  White  said  I  was  there. 

'*Q.  Are  you  a  candidate  for  office  now  ?— A.  I  have  not  announced 
yet. 

'^Q.  Are  you  going  to? — A.  I  presume  so. 

'*Q.  When? — A.  Oh,  some  time — I  don't  know  when;  in  the  near 
future. 

'*Q.  Did  you  ask  Bob  Wilson  what  he  was  at  Springfield  for? — ^A. 
I  did  not. 

*'0.  Bob  Wilson  says  he  didn't  see  you  there,  so  Bob's  memory 
wasn  t  working  good  either  ? — A.  Wasn't  any  better  than  mine,  was  it  ? 

*  ^Q.  You  feflows  have  all  got  bad  memories,  haven't  you  ? — A.  Just 
as  true*  as  I  am  sitting  here,  I  never  thought  of  meeting  Bob  Wilson 
in  Springfield 

*'Q.  Kind  of  funny  you  both  forgot  about  it? — A.  Because  I  had 
no  information  that  he  would  be  there  of  any  kind. 

'*Q.  I  understand;  a  strange  coincident  tnat  you  should  recollect 
it  at  all.  It  was  so  strange  that  you  both  forgot  all  about  it. — A.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it;  in  fact,  I  never  rive  it  a  thought,  hardly,  since. 

'*Q.  Now,  being  a  candidate  for  office,  didn't  it  strike  you  when 
you  saw  Wilson  at  Springfield  that  that  might  be  bad  for  you  if  he 
was  one  of  the  fellows  that  was  supposed  to  be  at  St.  Louis  ?  Why 
didn'tyou  get  away  from  him  ?  Why  did  you  want  to  be  seen  talking 
with  Wilson  when  Tiemey  had  told  you  that  Wilson  was  charged  with 
having  distributed  the  junk? — A.  I  wasn't  with  Wilson  only  in  the 
presence  of  others,  right  there  in  the  lobby. 

'*Q.  Then,  others  could  testify  that  you  met  Wilson  in  Spring- 
field?— A.  I  didn't  give  that  any  consideration  at  all. 

**Q.  You  eave  it  some  consideration  when  Tiemey  talked  with  you 
about  it? — A.  When  Tiemey  talked  with  me  about  it?  X  dian't 
acknowledge  to  Tiemey  anything. 

**Q.  Why  didn't  you  avoid  Wilson  at  Springfield  ? — A.  I  couldn't 
veiT  well  when  I  met  him  right  in  the  dining  room. 

'^Q.  You  didn't  have  to  recognize  him,  did  you? — ^A.  I  met  him 
downstairs. 

"Q.  You  went  back  to  the  haU  and  met  him? — ^A.  I  ce-me  into  the 
hall  and  he  was  just  going  out. 

"Q.  But  you  had  left  the  hotel  knowing  Wilson  was  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

''Q.  And  then  went  back? — ^A.  And  then  came  back  to  the  hotel. 
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"Q.  Now  wasn't  you  afraid  'Kemey  would  see  you  and  blackmail 
you?— A.  No,  sir;  1  wasn't  afraid  of  Tiemey  after  I  had  found  out 
that  Tiemey  was  the  governor's  man;  I  knew  that  he  wasn't  a  black- 
mailer. 

"Q.  Wilson  was  in  the  bathroom  in  the  hotel,  wasn't  he,  while  you 
were  in  the  room? — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

"Q.  You  didn't  see  him  go  in  the  bathroom? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
remember  of. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  Shephard  go  into  the  bathroom? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  have  a  drink  while  you  were  up  in  the  room?— A.  I 
don't  know  out  that  I  did;  I  don't  recollect  that. 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  legislature  ? — ^A.  Four  years. 

"Q.  Who  did  you  vote  for  for  United  States  Senator? — A.  William 
Lorimer,  after  voting  for  Stringer  five  months. 

''O-  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Lorimer? — 
A.  About  thirty  minutes  before  my  name  was  called. 

"  Q.  Who  asked  you  to  vote  for  him  ? — A.  Not  a  soul. 

''Q.  What?— A.  Not  a  soul. 

"Q.  Did  you  decide  to  vote  for  him  before  the  balloting  started  ? — 
A.  After  the  balloting  started  is  when  I  made  up  mv  mind. 

"O.  Nobody  knew  you  were  going  to  vote  for  him  until  you 
voted  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  did ;  I  don't  see  how  they  could  when 
I  didn't*know  it  myself. 

''Q.  Maybe  your  memory  wasn't  working  good. — A.  Well,  fair. 

''Q.  T^at?— A.  It  was  working  fair. 

"A  Juror.  You  say  nobody  told  you,  or  nobody  ordered  you 
to — or  told  you  ? 

"A.  No,  sir." 

"Mr.  Watman.  The  thing  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  was  the  purpose 
of  his  meeting  Wilson;  that  is  the  important  thing  that  we  are  after 
here  now. 

"The  WriNESS.  Well,  that  is  a  circumstance  that  I  couldn't  avoid; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  had  had  no  correspondence  with 
Wilson  of  any  kmd,  I  swear  it — either  bv  phone,  telegram,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  indirectly,  that  he  would  oe  in  Springfield  on  that 
dav. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  members  of  vour  committee  up  there 
that  day  to  look  at  the  furniture  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  any. 

"Q.  Have  you  ever  met  as  a  committee  to  look  at  the  furniture  ? — 
A.  We  met  singly;  we  were  not  supposed  to  come  there  and  have  a 
regular  meeting,  because  it  was  only  one  desk. 

^'Q.  One  desk?— A.  One  desk,  a 


'Q.  One  desk? — A.  One  desk,  a  sample 

"Q.  Where  was  that  ?— A.  of  204  or  208  to  buv  from. 

"Q.  That  was  a  sample  and  you  were  to  buy  a  lot  from  that? — A. 
We  had  already  contracted  from  an  unfinished  sample  last  February 
or  March,  I  forget  which,  and  they  had  went  and  furnished  a  finished 
one  for  our  inspection.  There  was  no  meeting;  each  man  waa.  sup- 
posed to  go  up  there  and  pass  his  opinion  whether  it  was  up  to  the 
specifications  t 

"Q.  Now  to  whom  did  you  send  word  that  it  was  up  to  specifica- 
tions ? — ^A.  I  told  it  to  Mr.  Beck. 

"Q.  Had  any  other  member  of  the  committee  been  there  that  you 
know  off? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  hadn't  heard. 

"  Q.  Have  you  communicated  with  any  of  the  others  ? — A.  I  have 
not;  not  one  word. 
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'*Q.  When  was  the  desk  put  in  there? — A.  It  had  been  there,  I 
think;  about  a  week,  Mr.  Beck  told  me,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

"Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  from  Wilson  over  at  St.  Louis  ? — 
Tell  the  truth. — ^A.  I  didn't  get  any  money  from  Wilson. 

"Q.  What? — A.  I  didn't  get  any  money  from  Wilson. 

"Q.  Now,  remember  you  are  on  oath. — ^A.  Yes,  I  remember  it. 

"Q.  You  are  a  farmer,  are  vou? — A.  Not  exactly. 

"  Q.  Well,  you  own  a  farm  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  are  a  man  of  family  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  How  many  children? — ^A.  I  have  got  one  daughter. 

**  Q.  A  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

''Q.  Married?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  hved  in  that  county  ? — ^A.  About  20  years. 

"Q.  Have  you  given  the  matter  serious  thought  about  what  stand 
you  are  going  to  take  in  this  matter  ? — A.  How  is  that  ? 

'*Q.  Have  you  given  the  matter  serious  thought  as  to  what  you 
were  going  to  say  nere  and  the  consequences  of  it?— A.  No;  not  any 
serious  thought. 

"Q.  You  naven't? — A.  I  came  in  here  to  tell  the  truth,  that's  all. 

"  Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  serious  matter  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

"Q.  This  charge  that  is  made  against  you A.  This — made 

against  me  ? 

^'Q.  Yes,  sir;  against  you.  It  is  claimed  that  you  got  the  money. — 
A.  Well,  prove  it. 

*'Q.  You  would  rather  let  the  leaders  of  this  thing,  the  fellows  that 
got  you  into  this,  get  away,  and  you  folks  take  the  punishment, 
would  you — let  the  leaders  turn  against  you — than  to  tell  what  you 
know?  I  tell  you  what  you  do.  This  grand  jury  will  keep  you  in 
custody  until  to-morrow  morning  and  give  you  a  chance  to  think  it 
over  and  return  here  at  10  o'clock.  At  that  time  we  will  give  you 
another  chance.  In  the  meantime  if  you  want  to  advise  with  coun- 
sel or  advise  with  friends  my  oflBce  will  arrange  to  send  for  anyone 
that  you  want  to  talk  to.  How  old  a  man  are  you  ? — A.  Sixty-two 
in  July;  a  pretty  well  preserved  kid. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  know  you  are,  and  I  am  trying  to  help  preserve 
you,  and  you  will  find  if  you  are  \^dlUng  to  tell  the  truth  as  we  want 
you  to,  that  we  are  more  for  you  than  vou  are  yourself;  but  we  will 
take  care  of  you  until  to-morrow,  and  if  you  still  stick  to  your  denial 
of  course  it  will  be  up  to  the  grand  jury. 

"A  Juror.  Mr.  State's  Attorney,  the  gentleman  said  that  Mr. 
Browne  didn't  give  him  any  money.  Didn't  you?  [Addressing 
witness.] 

"A.  I  did. 

"Q.  Did  you  get  any  money  from  any  other  source,  whether  Mr. 
Browne  gave  it  to  you  or  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Were  you  in  the  Tippett  or  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  faction? — A. 
Browne. 

"Q.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  never  approached  you  prior  to  your  cast- 
ing your  vote  for  Lorimer  for  Senator,  about  doing  so,  did  he  ? — A. 
Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  never  asked  me  to  vote  for  Lorimer;  never 
approached  me,  as  you  say. 

^'Q.  It  was  a  common  report  around  the  house  prior  to  this,  while 
this  deadlock  was  going  on,  and  it  was  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the 
Democrats  could  not  elect  anybody,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  That  was  a  foregone  conclusion} — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

"Q.  And  weren't  you  approached  by  anybody  else  except — or  did 
you  give  your  complunentary  votes  to  any  oody  else  than  Stringer  ? — 
A.  Yes;  1  voted  for  several  others  besides  Stringer;  any  man,  with 
any  reputation,  that  was  handed  out ;  I  voted  for  him  to  see  whether 
we  could  get  any  votes  for  anybody  else  but  Stringer  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  we  never  got  a  vote. 

**Q.  You  were  not  offered  any  patronage A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Or  anything  at  all  by  the  bosses? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lorimer;  I  hadn't  spoken  to  him  for  a 
year  before  he  was  elected. 

"  (Witness  excused.) 

"Joseph  H.  Clark,  recalled  to  the  stand,  was  further  examined  by 
Mr.  Wayman,  and-  testified  as  follows: 

"Q.  Did  you  go  on  a  boat  up  to  Waukegan  last  summer? — A. 
I  did. 

*'Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  on  the  trip  you  knew? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Charley  White. 

*'Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?  Where  was  the  last  time  you  saw 
him  before  that  ? — A.  The  last  time  before  that  ?  Either  in  Spring- 
field or  St.  Louis;  I  don't  know  which. 

'*  Q.  Wasn't  the  last  time  you  saw  him  before  that  the  day  you  met 
Wilson  at  St.  Louis  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  it  was  or  not. 

**Q.  Well,  you  did  meet  him  there  that  day,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Meet 
who? 

''Q.  White,  at  St.  Louis  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  testified  to  that 
yesterday. 

"Q.  Ajid  you  met  Link? — ^A.  I  believe  I  met  Link. 

"Q.  And  Beckemeyer? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  I  seen  Beckemeyer. 

"Q.  Shephard?— A.  Shephard. 

"Q.  Now,  after  that,  do  you  remember  of  seeing  White  again 
before  you  saw  him  on  the  boat  at  Waukegan  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

''Q.  Were  you  and  White  down  in  what  is  called  the  beer  garden 
of  the  boat  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  did  you  talk  about? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

"Q.  What? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  what  our  conversation  was 
down  there  at  that  time. 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  write  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  a  letter  about  that 
time,  after  you  left  St. Louis,  the  day  you  met  Wilson  there  and  went 
back  borne  ?  Well,  along  about  in  August,  did  you  send  a  letter  to 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ? — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  of  having  signed  any 
letter. 

^'Q.  If  you  had,  wouldn't  you  remember  it? — A.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  would;  I  don't  remember,  though. 

*'0.  Well,  now^  refresh  your  recollection? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  wnting  to  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  at  that  time. 

*'Q.  Didn't  you  write  a  letter  giving  him  fiits  for  something? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

*'Q.  Giving  him  hell? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

"Q.  For  something  that  happened? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  sir. 

"Q.  Complaining  to  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  You  would  Know  your  own  handwritmg  if  you  saw  it,  wouldn't 
you  ?— A.  I  would  know  my  own  handwriting. 
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"Q.  If  you  saw  a  letter  that  was  in  your  handwriting  you  would 
know  it,  wouldn't  you A.  Yes,  air. 

*^Q.  (Continuing.)  In  which  you  complained  about  the  way  you 
had  been  treated  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  at  St.  Louis  %—A. 
I  never  wrote  no  such  a  letter. 

'*Q.  When  did  you  next  see  White  after  that  trip  on  the  boat? — ^A. 
The  next  place  I  saw  him  was  over  here.  My  wife  and  I  was  up 
here  at  that  time. 

'^O.  Where  had  you  been? — ^A.  Well,  if  you  will  let  me  explain  it, 
I  will  explain  it. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  All  right. 

"A.  We  went  up  on  the  boat,  and  my  wife  was  with  me — on  an 
excursion — Sunday,  and  Monday  evening  we  went  out  to  Riverview 
to  the  park,  and  at  midnight  the  Northwestern  restaurant  was  afire 
down  here,  as  we  got  up  that  far 

**Q.  Afire? — ^A.  Yes;  and  my  wife  and  I  sat  and  watched  the  fire, 
and  White  and  some  one  else  came  along  and  stood  ri^t  in  front  of 
us  and  I  spoke  to  him  there.  The  next  morning  we  went  home  on 
the  C.  &  E.  I.,  my  wife  and  I,  and  White  was  on  the  train,  on  the 
C.  &  E.  I. 

'*0.  Was  that  the  day  after  the  Waukegan  trip? — A.  No,  no;  the 
day  but  one.  The  Waukegan  trip  was  Sunday  and  my  trip  out  to 
Riverside  Park  was  on  Monday;  and  I  think  it  was  Tuesday  I  went 
home,  Tuesday  morning. 

'*Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  going  down  on  the  train? — A.  We  visited 
more  or  less  all  the  way  down. 

'*Q.  What  did  you  talk  about? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect;  general 
topics,  I  guess.  I  know  we  talked  some  about  going  out  ana  mak- 
ing— recording  for  some  land  in  some  of  the  reservations. 

*  ^Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  and  your  wife  were  out  at  Seattle  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  that  was  before  that. 

*'Q.  That  was  before  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

'*Q.  You  were  out  at  Settttle  before  that! — ^A.  No;  we  went  to 
Seattle  after  that. 

''Q.  OhI    After  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

'*Q.  Do  you  remember  Wall  Street  being  mentioned  on  your 
trip  down  on  the  train  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

^^Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

'^Q.  Or  Roger  SulUvan?— A.  No,  sir. 

''Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  Link  before  he  voted  for  Lorimer,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  talked  with  him  every  day; 
we  roomed  together. 

'^Q.  Link  would  have  voted  for  Lorimer  for  $500  if  you  would 
have  let  him,  wouldn't  he? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  or 
not;  I  couldn't  head  him  off  from  anything. 

**Q.  You  kind  of  held  him  tight  until  he  got  strong,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.  If  you  say  so. 

'*Q.  I  am  asking  you  ? — A.  I  say  no. 

"O.  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  your  testimony  with  Link's.  Isn't 
it  a  fact  that  you  encouraged  Link  to  stand  pat  until  he  got  a  thou- 
sand ? — A.  No,  sir. 

'*0.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

'*Q.  Do  jou  remember  anything  now  that  you  talked  about  on 
the  boat  tnp? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 
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''Q.  Did  you  tell  White  that  you  had  written  to  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  and  given  him  hell  for  the  way  you  had  been  treated  in  the 
jackpot? — A.  No,  sir. 

*'Q.  What?— A.  No,  8ir. 

*'Q.  You  are  a  police  magistrate  down  there,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  have  been  for  nine  years. 

'^Q.  You  are  the  man  that  sits  on  the  bench  and  says  whether 
people  are  guilty  or  not  ? — A.  Sometimes,  yes. 

**Q.  Did  you  ask  Wilson  what  he  sent  for  you  for  to  go  over  to 
St.  Louis?— A.  What? 

**Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  sent  for  you  to  come  over  to  St. 
Louis,  if  it  was  only  to  tell  you  that  they  weren't  going  to  have  a 
banquet  for  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

**Q.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  that  was  kind  of  pecuUar  for  him 
to  have  to  come  over  to  St.  Louis  just  simply  to  tell  you,  a  magis- 
trate, that  there  wasn't  going  to  be  a  oanquet  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

''Q.  Didn't  it  strike  you  as  being  rather  unusual  to  brin^  a  mams- 
trate,  a  busy  man  like  yourself,  to  St.  Louis  merely  to  tell  him  tnat 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  a  banquet  ? — ^A.  If  I  had  had  any  business  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  went. 

**Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  adjourned? — ^A.  If  I 
wasn't  there  there  wasn't  no  court. 

*'0.  The  judge  is  the  court.  So  you  adjourned  to  go  over  there 
merely  to  hear  that  they  weren't  going  to  have  a  banquet  for  Lee 
O'Neil  Brown  ?  Did  you  ask  Wilson  why  he  didn't  write  you  that  or 
whj  he  didn't  send  you  word  and  save  coming  clear  down  from 
Chicago  ?    Did  you  ask  him  about  that  ? — A.  Who  ? 

*'Q.  Wilson.    Why  he  came  clear  from  Chicago. — A.  When? 

*'Q.  When  you  were  over  at  St.  Louis  at  the  time  you  saw  the 
other  boys  there. — A.  Did  I  ask  him  that  question  ? 

*'Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of . 

"Q.  Were  any  of  the  other  boys  kicking  about  sending  them  over 
there  just  to  hear  they  weren't  going  to  have  a  banquet  ? — ^A.  I  didn't 
hear  any  kick  that  I  know  of. 

**Q.   lou  didn't  make  any? — A.  Yes;  I  was  opposed  to  a  banquet. 

**Q.  I  mean  did  you  tell  Wilson  that  there  was  no  need  of  bringing 
you  clear  down  there  just  to  tell  you  that  you  wouldn't  have  to  tes- 
tify— I  mean  have  a  banquet  ? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  told  him 
that. 

"Q.  On  the  trip  going  down  on  the  train  didn't  White  ask  you 
about  how  much  you  thought  it  would  cost — the  Lorimer  election — 
on  the  jack  pot,  and  didn't  you  say  about  $300,000.  and  that  you 
thought  Roger  SuUivan  must  have  raised  it  in  Wall  Street? — ^A.  I 
never  did;  1  never  did. 

"Q.  Did  you  have  a  telephone  from  anybody  when  you  got  your 
subpoena  to  come  up  here  f— A.  I  didn't,  that  I  remember  of,  and 
that's  only  a  short  time;  I  ought  to  remember  if  I  had. 

"Q.  Well,  now,  think.    What  is  your  town? — ^A.  YandaUa. 

"Q.  VandaUa?— A.  Vandalia.     No,  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

"Q.  Well,  now,  if  the  telephone  records  here  would  show  that  you 
did,  would  you  believe  that  you  did? — ^A.  Had? 

"Q.  If  the  telephone  records  here  at  Chicago — the  long-distance 
record — would  show  that  you  got  a  telephone? — ^A.  I  wouldn't 
believe  it. 
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"Q.  What?— A.  I  wouldn't  believe  it. 

"Q.  You  aren't  sure  that  you  didn't?— A.  I  know  that  I  didn't. 

"Q.  Well,  you  said ^A.  I  never  telephoned  to  Chicago  in  my 

life  over  the  long  distance. 

"Q.  I  know,  but  a  telephone  from  Chicago? — A.  Where  to? 

'*Q.  To  you  at  Vandana? — A.  Did  anybody  telephone) 

''Q.  Yes.— A.  From  Chicago  to  me? 

'*Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  if  thev  did  they  didn't  get  me. 

'*Q.  Well,  did  you  get  a  telephone  from  Chicago — not  from  Chicago 
but  from  anywhere  else  ? — A.  When  ? 

*'Q.  The  day  you  got  vour  subpoena? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

'*Q.  Or  the  day  before? — A.  No,  sir — ^yes,  sir. 


'Q.  The  day^  after A.  The  dajr  before. 


Who  did  you  get  a  subpoena  from? — A.  Subpoena? 

"Q.  Who  did  you  get  the  telephone  from? — A.  Mr.  Beckemeyer. 

'*Q.  What  dia  he  say  ? — A.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  Chicago 
that  night.  I  says  'No.'  He  says  *I  am  subpoenaed,  and  if  you  are, 
I  thought  we  could  arrange  to  go  up  together.  We  Uve  about  36 
or  40  miles  apart. 

*'Q.  Did  you  telephone  to  anvbodv  when  you  were  subpoenaed? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  of  usinc  the  telephone. 

*'Q.  Do  you  know  why  Beckemever  would  call  you  ?  You  are  only 
one  of  a  good  manjr  legislators. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  called 
me  up,  but  I  told  him  I  was  not  subpoenaed. 

"Q.  He  would  have  no  reason  to  pick  out  Clark  and  ask  him  if  he 
was  going  up,  would  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  why  he  did  that,  but  he 
did  do  it,  and  I  answered  him  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  Chicago.  He 
says  'I  am  subpoenaed.' 

*'Q.  Haven't  you  talked  to  anybody  ? — A.  I  talked  to  my  attorney. 

''Q.  Who  is  he  ?— A.  Mr.  McMahon. 

"Q.  When  did  you  talk  to  him? — ^A.  Why,  I  haven't  been  any- 
where else  only  over  to  his  office  since  I  left  here. 

*'Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?— A.  Oh,  I  was  introduced 
to  him  ayear  or  more  ago. 

*'Q.  Wnere? — ^A.  In  his  office  in  Chicago. 

*'Q.  Who  introduced  you  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Paddy  Murray. 


''Q.  A  member  of  the  legislature  ? — ^A.Yes,  sir. 


Did  you  send  for  McMahon  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

"Q.  He  came  over  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  met  him  here  this  morn- 
ing and  he  came  over  with  Browne  and  Wilson. 

*'Q.  He  came  over  with  Browne  and  Wilson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  then,  when  you  were  released,  you  went  over  to  his 
office  ? — A.  I  went  over  to  his  office. 

"Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  over  there? — ^A.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 

go- 

"Q.  What  did  you  want  with  a  lawyer  ?— A.  I  didn't  have  any  par- 
ticular use  for  a  lawyer,  but  I  thought  if  I  was  goi^  to  be  held  under 
surveillance  continually  I  wanted  to  know  when  1  was  going  to  get 
away. 

"Q.  You  were  not  under  surveillance  then? — ^A.  I  wasn't  under  at 
any  time;  no.  Now,  Mr.  State's  Attorney,  if  you  have  got  any 
questions  to  ask  me,  I  wish  you  would  ask  me  and  let  me  return  to 
my  home.  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  answer  all  questions  that 
you  could  possibly  present  to  me  before  this  jury — because  I  would 
uke  to  get  nome. 
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"Mr.  Watman.  You  are  extremely  fortunate  to  be  allowed  to  go 
home. 

"The  Witness.  Is  that  so ?    All  right. 

"Mr.  Watman.  You  may  be  back  up  here;  I  don't  know. 

"The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  willing. 

"Mr.  Wyman.  Have  you  got  anything  you  want  to  say  that  I 
haven't  asked  you  ?     (No  response.) 

"Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  refreshed  your  recollection  I — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  no  questions  that  I  know  of. 

"Q.  You  remember  now  what  message  you  got  from  Wilson  when 
you  went  over  to  meet  him  in  St.  Louis,  whether  it  was  a  letter  or 
what? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  a  letter  or  telegram  or 
long  distance:  I  do  not  remember. 

"  Q.  Who  did  you  see  over  at  McMahon's  office  ? — ^A.  Just  him  and 
one  other  lawyer  there^  believe. 

"Q.  Have  you  seen  Wilson  since  you  left  here  at  2  o'clock? — A.  I 
saw  himjust  in  the  lunch  room. 

"Q.  Where? — ^A.  In  the  Ashland  block.  Saw  him  eating  lunch. 
He  was  about  through  when  I  went  in,  and  he  went  out. 

"Q.  Who  went  in  with  you  ?— A.  Mr.  McMahon. 

"  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Wilson  would  be  in  there  ?  Did  you  know 
Wilson  would  be  there  before  you  went  in?— A.  No;  I  didn't. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Wilson  talk  to  you  ? — ^A.  He  didn't  talk  any 
to  me  inparticmar. 

"Q.  Well,  he  must  have  talked  a  little,  didn't  he? — ^A.  Just 
"good  bye.'^ 

"Q.  What  did  he  say  about  these  charges  here? — ^A.  It  wasn't 
talked  about  at  all. 

"Q.  Wasn't  talked  about  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing  said. 

"(Witness  excused.)" 

TESTIMOHT  OF  JOmT  A.  BnrOHAM— Besomed. 

John  A.  Binoham,  having  been  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand,  and,  being  examined,  testified  further,  as  follows: 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  was  the  date  of  Mr.  Clark's  death  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  16th  of  July. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  was  the  date  of  the  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  7th  of  July. 

Senator  Kenton.  About  nine  days  after  this  affidavit  was  made 
he  died  ? 

Mr.  Binoham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  date  in  July  was  he  taken  to  the  hospital 
for  an  operation  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  not  positive,  but  it  was  three  or  four  days 
before  his  death. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  he  was  operated  upon,  I  believe,  the  sur- 
geon found  that  his  liver  was  all  eaten  by  the  cancer,  and  they  just 
closed  him  up  again  and  he  died  three  or  four  days  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  he  died  the  next  day  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  it  was  the  next  day  after  the  incision  was 
made. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Bingham.  At  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Three  or  four  days  before,  but  was  not  operated 
upon  until  the  day  before  he  died  ? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Are  the  statements  in  Mr.  Clark's  affidavit,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  you,  true,  to  you  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes;  thev  are. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Bingham,  were  you  requested  by  anyone  to  see 
Mr.  Clark  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  the  time  when  you  went  and  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  it  that  first  called  your  attention  to  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  To  the  making  of  an  affidavit  f 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Clark  himself. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  anyone  conmiunicated  about  the  matter  to  you 
in  any  way  by  letter  or  otherwise  f 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  saw  Mr.  Clark  on  the  day  when  this  affidavit 
was  made  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  7th  of  July,  and  you  saw  him  the  succeeding 
davs,  and  prior  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  stated  that  I  saw  him  nearly  every  day.  I  may 
not  have  seen  him  some  days,  but  I  do  not  remember  or  recall  a  day 
within  three  weeks  previous  to  this  affidavit  when  I  did  not  see  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  days  succeeding  the  affi- 
davit— the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  July. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes.  I  was  over  there  every  day  after  that  until 
they  took  him  away. 

Mr.  Healy.  Durmg  that  time  was  Mr.  Clark  mentally  competent 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Perfectly.  His  mental  faculties  were  never  impaired 
in  the  least. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  as  competent  mentally  on  the  8th  and  9th  and 
10th  of  July,  as  he  was  on  the  day  that  the  affidavit  was  made? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  adviaed  by  Mr.  Clark  or  any  of  the  members 
of  his  family  that  Mr.  Marble,  one  of  the  counsel  for  this  commitee. 
attempted  to  discuss  wifti  Mr.  Clark  his  connection  with  the  senatorial 
election,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  advise  against  Mr.  Marble  being  accorded  the 
opportunity  of  talkmg  with  Mr.  Clark  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bingham.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain,  I  will  teU  you  the 
whole  circumstance. 

Mr.  Healy.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  was  at  Sunday  school  at  the  Methodist  Church, 

1'ust  a  block  from  Mr.  Clark's  residence.     Mrs.  Clark  sent  for  me,  and 
went  over  there.     She  handed  me  a  little  card  on  which  was  marked 
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the  word  "Marble/'  and  she  said  a  gentleman  of  that  name  had 
appeared  there  that  Simday  morning  to  investigate  Mr.  Qark,  and 
she  declined  to  permit  him  to  enter  and  see  him.  I  said^  "Mrs. 
dark,  I  think  that  was  prudent,  but  in  order  that^ou  may  be  justified 
now  in  your  position,  send  for  the  attending  physician,  Dr.  George  W. 
Greer,"  and  that  was  the  extent  of  my  advice  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Greer  advised  that  Mr.  Marble 
be  permitted  to  see  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  I  do  not  know  what  he  advised,  except  that  Dr. 
Greer  told  me  afterward  that  he  did  make  the  proposition  that 
Mr.  Marble  be  permitted  to  see  Mr.  Clark,  but  that  ne  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  on  the  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  not  Dr.  Greer  tell  you  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  so  far  as  Mr.  Clark  was  concerned,  to  accord  Mr.  Marble  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  matter  with  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  No.    On  the  contrary,  he  forbade  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  why  f 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whv? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  He  said  he  would  not  permit — at  that  particular 
time  Dr.  Greyer  was  attempting 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  He  forbade  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  said  he  would  not  permit  it  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  that  he  told  Mr.  Marble  he  could  ^o  and  see  Mr.  Clark, 
but  he  forbade  any  conversation  about  the  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  advised  by  Mr.  Clark  that  subsequently 
Mr.  Marble  called  there  at  Mr.  Clark's  residence  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  a  candidate  for  postmaster  at  Vandalia? 

Vt.  Bingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  are  still  a  candidate  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  still  a  candidate  and  expect  to  get  the  office; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Senntor  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Senator  Lorimer 
had  recommended  you  for  appointment  for  the  postmastership  before 
he  got  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clark,  which  is  referred  to  in  this  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  can  say  positively  not,  for  I  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  Senator  Ix)nmer  previous  to  this  letter.  We  have 
never  had  any  conversation  about  the  post  office. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  so  far  as  the  letter  from  Senator  Lorimer 
is  concerned,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  had  recoinmended 
you  to  the  President,  you  understand  that  recommendation  was 
made  after  he  got  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  personally  carried  Mr.  Clark's  letter  to  Senator 
Lorimer  and  deUvered  it  to  Senator  Lorimer,  and  then  it  was  that 
Senator  Lorimer  wrote  this  letter  back  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  addressed 
another  one  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  one  to  Senator  CuUom. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  letters  to  Senator  Cullom  and  the  Post- 
master General  were  written  after  you  had  delivered  Mr.  Clark's 
letter? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Hanectt.  You  had  seen  Senator  Cullom  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Yes.  I  had  been  to  Washington,  and  he  told  me 
that  I  would  have  to  secure  Senator  Lonmer  s  indorsement  and  I 
said  I  woiJd  go  to  him  and  try  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  asked  Senator  Lorimer  for  his  indorse- 
ment, or  asked  Joseph  Clark  for  a  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer,  until 
after  you  had  talked  with  Senator  Cullom  and  Senator  Cullom  had 
told  you  that  you  had  to  get  the  indorsement  of  Senator  Lorimer  f 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  How  long  have  you  known  Senator  Cullom  t 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  I  have  been  quite  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Senator  for  26  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  have  always  been  his  political  and  personal 
friend  f 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes;  I  so  understand  it.  I  managed  his  last  cam- 
paign in  our  county,  and  you  will  find  my  name  as  chairman  of  the 
CuUom  committee  in  that  coimty. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Bingham.  1908,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  that  friendly  relation,  both  political  and  per- 
sonal, has  existed  between  you  and  Senator  Cullom  for  26  years  t 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  What  indorsements  did  Senator  Lorimer  ask  you 
to  get? 

Mr.  Bingham.  At  the  time  I  presented  Mr.  Clark's  letter  ? 

Senator  Jones.  No;  at  the  tune  you  went  to  see  him,  after  you 
had  the  talk  with  Senator  Cullom. 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  asked  me  what  indorsements  I  had^  and  I  told 
him  I  had  forwarded  Senator  Cullom  64  letters,  I  think  it  was,  from 
business  men  of  Vandalia — personal  letters  to  Senator  Cullom,  indors- 
ing me  for  the  postmastership. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  tie  ask  you  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  get  any  more  indorsements. 
He  took  my  word  for  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  you  ought  to  have  Mr. 
Clark's  indorsement  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  mentioned  Mr.  Clark  in  connection  with 
the  matter  in  that  conversation  ? 

liir.  Bingham.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  I  presented  this  matter  to 
Senator  Lorimer  I  had  with  me  and  I  presented  Joseph  Clark's  letter. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  not  seen  Senator  Lonmer  before  you 
showed  him  Mr.  Clark's  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  had  no  communication  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  post  office? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  in  getting  Mr.  Clark's  indorsement  you  did 
it  on  your  own  initiative  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes;  after  I  had  been  to  Washington  and  Senator 
Cullom  had  informed  me  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  Congressman  from  your 
district  ? 
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Mr.  Bingham.  Tie  was  a  Democrat.  I  think  I  could  have  gotten 
his  indorsement  as  a  Republican. 

Senator  Jones.  You  understood,  because  there  was  a  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  from  your  district,  that  the  Republican  Senators 
would  control  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones  Why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  a  Demo- 
crat, to  get  his  indorsement,  to  show  to  Senator  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Because  I  understood  and  knew  that  Mr.  Clark  had 
voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  in  the  legislature,  and  when  I  went  home 
I  said  to  Mr.  Clark,  **Now,  Senator  Cullom  has  informed  me  that  I 
must  get  Senator  Liorimer's  indorsement,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
letter  nrom  you  to  Senator  Lorimer,"  and  ne  said,  '^You  shall  have  it." 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  the  first  talk  that  you  had  had  with  Mr. 
Clark  with  reference  to  getting  his  indorsement? 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  was  ihe  first  time  I  had  ever  asked  him  for  his 
indorsement. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  ever  talked  to  him  about  the  post-office 
matter? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  generally  we  had  talked  about  it,  two  or 
three  weeks  b^ore  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  he  intimated  to  you  that  he  thought  he  would 
have  some  Uttle  influence  in  connection  with  the  appointment  ? 

'Mr.  Bingham.  Yes;  he  told  me  tliat  he  thought  Senator  Lorimer 
would  consider  his  indorsement. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  tell  very  briefly  the  language  he  used  in 
that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  not  pretend  to  do  that.  It  was  just  a 
general  conversation. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  suggest  to  you  that  Senator  Lorimer  had 
at  any  time  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  consult  him  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  the  postmaster  at  Vandalia  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  he  did  at  the  time  he  gave  me  this  letter. 
He  said,  **John,  I  spoke  to  Senator  Lorimer  before  I  left  Washington 
about  that  nomination,  and  told  him  that  I  might  indorse  some  can- 
didate for  the  postmastership  at  Vandalia,  but  that  he  would  be  a 
responsible  Republican  and  would  not  be  unfriendly  to  him;  and  I 
think,  John,  you  are  that  kind  of  a  man." 

Senator  Jones.  You  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  he  had 
an  idea  that  his  indorsement  would  have  considerable  weight  in  the 
selection  of  a  postmaster  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  is  all  he  ever  intimated  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  meant  when  he  left  Springfield,  and  not  Washing- 
ton; did  you  not,  Mr.  Bingham — ^when  Clark  left  Springfield?  You 
said  ''when  Clark  left  Washington." 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  conversation  the  Senator  here  asked  me  about 
was 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  go  all  through  that  again.  I 
simply  want  to  know  if  you  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  answer  to 
Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not  mean  that  Clark  spoke  to  Senator 
Lorimer  about  this  matter  when  he  (Clark)  left  Springfield,  not 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  that  is  the  way  I  stated  it. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  No;  you  said  ''Washington."  You  meant  "Spring- 
field;" did  you  not! 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Oh,  yes.     That  is,  you  asked  me 

Mr.  Hancey.  He  has  got  it  right  now.     You  just  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  just  wanted  to  straighten  that  out. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  did  not  intend  to  Be  mistaken  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  legislative  session,  or 
about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  I  should  judge  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  postmaster  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Bingham,  you  had  never  talked  with  Senator 
Lorimer  about  the  post  office  until  you  had  obtained  the  indorse- 
ments of  the  64  busmess  men  of  Vandalia,  and  then  had  taken  Uiose 
to  Senator  Cullom,  in  Washington^  and  then  Senator  Cullom  told 
you  that  you  would  have  to  get  the  mdorsement  of  Senator  Lorimer  t 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  the  poUtical  affiliations  of  the  64  busi- 
ness men  of  Vandalia  who  indorsed  you  for  the  post  office  f 

Mr.  Bingham.  Nearly  all  Republicans. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  there  Democrats  among  themt 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  business  men  of 
VandaUa  indorsed  you  in  the  letter  they  wrote  to  Senator  Cullom  ? 

Mr.  Bingham,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  went  to  Senator  Cullom  first  because  of 
your  personal  and  political  friendship  for  him.  and  second,  because 
Senator  Cullom's  home  had  been  in  Springfiela,  and  you  thought  he 
would  have  more  to  say  about  appointments  in  southern  Illinois 
than  anybody  else  woulcf  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  sir.  I  understood  Senator  Cullom  would  con- 
trol the  appointments  down  in  southern  Illinois,  in  the  Democratic 
districts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Call  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  about  Mr.  Rossell ! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know.    Do  jrou  want  to 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  not  finished  with  him.  He  waa  on  the  stand 
when  we  adjourned  last  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Edgar  wanted  to  get  through.  He  is  an  attorney 
in  Chicago  and  wants  to  get  through,  and  Mr.  Bingham  had  to  go 
home. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  no  objection  to  interrupting  Mr.  Rossell's 
examination ;  but  I  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  absent  with  an  excuse  or 
without  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  permission 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  this  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  Mr.  Bingham,  who 
said  he  had  to  be  in  the  courts  in  his  town,  and  to  Mr.  Edgar,  who  is  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Chicago  and  wants  to  get  back  home. 
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^  Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  excuse  Mr.  Rossell? 

*  Mr.  Hanect.  No,  I  did  not;  but  I  asked  permission  here  this 
morning  to  put  on  these  witnesses.  If  you  want  to  teU  something 
else,  why  do  you  not  tell  it  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  judge  is  getting  imnecessarily  excited. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  this  was  a  matter  of  accommodation. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Certainly;  and  they  know  that,  too,  Mr.  Chairman; 
but  Mr.  Marble  wants  to  tell  the  committee  something.  He  can  tell 
it  here,  or  he  can  tell  it  in  chambers. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  was  simply  asking  if  Mr.  Rossell  had  been  excused, 
or  it  he  was  absent  without  permission  while  he  was  here  under  sub- 
poena, or  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  restrained  from  telling  any  member  of 
this  honorable  committee  what  you  want  to,  in  chambers,  if  you 
want  to.  I  have  not  any  objection  to  it.  May  I  proceed,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Marble.  No;  there  is  no  answer  to  my  question,  but  let  it  pass. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  It  has  been  answered  several  times. 

TESTIMOirT  OF  MAXWELL  EDOAB. 

Maxwell  Edgar,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  profession? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  practice  your  profession,  Mr.  Edgar? 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  11  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  11  years? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  last  11  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  occupation  or  employment  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  had  several  occupations  before  that  time.  I  was 
assistant  secretary  to  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  I  was 
employed  by  Armour  &  Co.  as  a  stenographer,  I  was  emploved  bv 
the  McComuck  family  as  a  private  tutor,  I  was  employed  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  and  several  otners. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  last  employment  before  you  com- 
menced practicing  law,  Mr.  Edgar? 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  Mr.  Fish's  office  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  refer  to  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  was  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  read  law  while  you  were  thus  occupied  in 
the  offices  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And,  I  believe,  you  traveled  with  President  Fish 
when  he  went  out  over  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  afterwards  represented  Mr.  Fish  as  his 
attorney  in  some  of  the  litigations  he  had  to  do  with,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  not  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record,  but  I  was  a 
kind  of  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Fish. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  actually  an  attorney,  but  not  of  record? 

Mr.  Edoab.  But  not  of  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  That  was  in  the  Fish-Harriman  fight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  EL4NECY.  Did  you  occupy  any  oflBcial  capacity  in  any  tax 
oi^anization  in  Chica^go  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  position  ?    What  was  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  organized  the  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Association 
immediately  after  I  ceased  being  special  assistant  corporation 
counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago  under  the  Dunne  administration. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  position  did  you  occupy  there  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  was  special  assistant  corporation  coimsel  in  the 
matter  of  taxes  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  imder  Mayor  Dunne  and  Col. 
J.  Hamilton  Lewis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Col.  James  Hamilton  Lewis  was  corporation  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  He  was  corporation  coimsel  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Edward  F.  Dunne  was  mayor  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  He  was  mayor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  four  years  ago  last  spring  that  Mayor  Dunne's 
term  ended  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  In  1906,  I  think,  his  term  ended,  because  we  started 
the  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Association  in  1907. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  occupy  any  other  official  positions  I 

Mr.  Edoab.  Not  with  the  city. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  with  any  other  body  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  was  secretary  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  a  Democratic 
organization  in  Chicago,  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was  a  member  for 
probably  10  years,  and  I  was  secretanr  for  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.   iou  are  a  Democrat? 

Ifr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  have  alway^  been  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Edoab.  An  independent  Democrat. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  When  did  you  organize  the  lUiaois  Tax  Reform 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  have  to  do  with  the  bill  that  was  filed,  or 
the  mandamus  or  otner  proceedings  that  were  commenced,  against 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  its  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  was  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Associa- 
tion, and  I  was  the  relator  and  the  attorney  pro  se  in  that  litigation 
between  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  ex  rel.  myself,  v.  The 
Board  of  Review  of  Cook  County  and  some  10  or  12  or  14  stock- 
holders of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

ifr.  Haneoy>  Who  were  the  stockholders,  generally,  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  against  whom  you  filed  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  Edoab.  They  were  chiefly  members  of  the  McCormick  family 
and  of  the  Deering  family,  and  John  J.  Glessner,  Richard  F.  Howe, 
John  P.  Wilson,  and  one  or  two  others — smaller  stockholders. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  the  proceedings  entitled  '* People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  ex  rel.  Maxwell  Edgar,  v.  The  Board  of  Review  of  Cook 
County,  Rov  O.  West,  Fred  W.  Upham,  and  F.  D.  Mea^cham,  mem- 
bers thereof;  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Charles  Deering,  and  George 
W.  Perkins,  trustees;  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Harold  F.  McCor- 
mick, Anita  McCormick  Blaine,  Stanley  McCormick,  Mary  V.  McCor- 
mick^ Nettie  McCormick,  William  Deering,  James  Deermg.  Charies 
Deermg,  Richard  F.  Howe,  W.  N.  Jones,  Q^rus  Bentley,  ana  John  F. 
Wilson,  respondents"  ? 

1^.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  were  the  parties  to  the  proceeding? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  proceeding  commenced,  Mr.  Edgar  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  date.  It  was  some  time  in 
the  year  1907. 

ifr.  Hanecy.  Briefly,  without  going  into  detail,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  or  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

TTie  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  leading 
up  to;  but  I  do  not  thmk  the  committee  will  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  that  suit. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  going  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  simply 
wanted  to  have  Mr.  Edgar  state  the  nature  of  it,  so  that  it  could  be 
understood  what  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  was— whether  it  was  a 
bill  for  divorce,  or  a  mandamus,  or  a  bill  for  injimction,  or  what 
TTiat  is  why  I  asked  him  to  state  briefly  what  the  proceeding  was. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  desire. 

Just  state  as  briefly  as  you  can,  Mr.  Edgar,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding.    It  was  a  mandamus  proceeding,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  was  a  raandamus  proceeding  against  the  board  of 
review,  to  compel  the  board  of  review  to  assess  tne  stock  in  foreign 
corporations  held  by  certain  stockholders — particularly  the  McCormick 
ana  Deering  famiUes — at  its  fuU,  fair  cash  value,  as  required  by  law. 
Our  investigations  showed  that  the  McCormicks  and  the  Deerings 
and  a  great  many  other  of  the  millionaires  of  Chicago 

Senator  Jones.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairbian.  No;  we  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  it,  either.  The  proceeding  was 
against  the  board  of  review  and  its  members,  individually,  and  the 
parties  that  I  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  compel  the  board  of 
review  to  assess  the  property  of  the  parties  therein  named — that  is, 
the  individuals  and  the  trustees,  not  the  members  of  the  board  of 
review — at  what  you  called  or  what  you  thought  was  a  fair  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  same  valuation  that  other  taxpayers  were  pay- 
ing on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  the  attorneys  in  that  proceeding? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  attorneys  for  the  board  of  review  were  Tolman, 
Sexton  &  Redfield.  The  attorneys  for  the  Harvester  Co.  were  Mx. 
Bancroft,  Mr.  Scott 

Mr.  Hanecy.  E.  A.  Bancroft  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Calhoim. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Frank  Scott  ? 
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Mr.  Edgab.  Frank  Scott.  Then  the  regular  attorney  for  the 
board  of  review  was  Mr.  Herbert  Duncombe.  There  may  have  been 
some  other  attorneys  connected  with  the  matter;  but  those  were 
the  principal  attorneys  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  attorneys  were  in  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  relator  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  conducted  the  case  myatlf,  as  attorney,  for  the  first 
year.  Then  a  lawyer  in  Chicago  named  Henry  M.  Asnton  asked  to 
De  allowed  to  come  into  the  case,  and  I  permitted  him  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  went  in.     Did  anybody  else  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Then  ho  brought  in  his  partner,  i&,  B.  K.  Tone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  any  other  attorneys  come  in  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  do  not  recollect  any  tnat  came  in,  directly,  at  least. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  Mr.  lies  or  Mr.  Ossian  Cameron  connected  with 
the  case  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes.     I  shall  have  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  did  they  come  in? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  came  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ossian  Cameron  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Ossian  Cameron  and  Robert  S.  Ilea. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Robert  S.  lies  had  been  county  attorney  of  Cook 
County  some  years  previously  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  the  nam^s  of  the  attorneys  who  con- 
cluded the  proceedings?  The  case  went  on  to  hearing.  Who  were 
the  last  attorneys  representing  the  relator  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Cfameron  and  Mr.  Hes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Robert  S.  Hes  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Robert  S.  lies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WiU  you  not  state  briefly,  without  going  into  details, 
what  the  valuations  were  that  you  were  trying  to  have  increased  on 
these  properties  before  the  proceedings  were  commenced,  and  then 
what  they  were  after  the  proceedings,  as  directed  by  the  judgment 
of  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  There  were  no  valuations  on  these  properties  at  all. 
This  whole  group  of  people  was  paying  taxes  on  something  less  than 
$1,000,000,  full  valuation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  would  that  amount  to  ?  What  would  the  tax 
on  that  valuation  amount  to  in  doUars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  $15,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  had  that  continued  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  your  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Our  proceedings  went  back  five  years;  but  iiiat  had 
continued,  I  presume,  for  10  or  20  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  proceeding  was  conmienced  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Cook  County,  111.,  and  was  general  No.  280571,  term  No.  16447, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  matter  was  heard  in  different  phases  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, before  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Windes,  one  of  the  judges  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  After  the  suit  was  concluded,  what  was  the  valua- 
tion on  which  they  had  to  pay  taxes  ? 
11946*— VOL  7—12 26 
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Mr.  Edgar.  On  that  particular  piece  of  property,  we  compelled 
them  to  pay  back  taxes  on  $25,000,000,  more  or  less.  I  think  they 
ran  up  to  as  high  as  $27,000,000. 

S^iator  Kj:nyon.  On  that  particular  piece  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  On  that  particular  piece  of  property;  but  that  was 
only  one  particular  piece  of  property  owned  by  these  people,  and  that 
was  the  stock  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  all  that  was  involved  in  the  suit! 

Ifr.  Edgar.  That  was  all  that  was  involved  in  the  suit, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  particular  suit  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  that  particular  suit. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  we  may  have  it  rieht  before  us,  will 
you  answer  Judge  Hanecy's  first  question  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  paid  before  the  suit  and  the  amount  paid  afterwards  in 
consequence  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  On  this  particular  piece  of  property,  before  the  suit 
they  were  paying  nothing — ^nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  on  the  stock  of  the  harvester  company  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  On  the  stock  of  the  harvester  company.  They  never 
had  Usted  it  as  their  property. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  thought  you  said  thay  paid  on  a  miUion 
dollars? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  was  on  other  propertjr — ^at  least,  presumably  on 
other  propertv;  on  their  horses  and  carriages  and  their  household 
furniture,  and  all  these  other  items. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Edffar 

The  Chairman.  Let  tne  witness  state  what  he  has  to  say  in  answer 
to  that  question.  He  is  doing  weU.  Go  on  with  your  answer,  Mr. 
Edgar. 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  see,  the  McCormicks  have  a  great  many  invest- 
ments  

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  use  of  going  into  all  that  ? 

Afr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  if  I 
might.     I  am  trying  to  be  brief  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  asked  the  witness  a  question,  which  I 
should  Uke  to  have  answered.     Please  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  foUows: 

**The  Chairman.  In  order  that  we  may  have  it  right  before  us, 
will  you  answer  Judge  Hanecy's  first  question  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  paid  before  the  suit,  and  the  amount  paid  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  it  ? " 

Mr.  Edgar.  Do  you  mean  in  actual  taxes,  or  full  valuation? 

The  Chairman.  Either  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  dollars  and  cents,  first. 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  full  valuation  ?  On  that  particular  piece  of  prop- 
ertv they  were  not  paying  anjrthing. 

Senator  Jones.  That  question  covers  everything  involved  in  the 
suit. 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  were  paying  generally  on  personal  property  on 
less  than  a  milhon  dollars,  and  we  raised  them  m  this  particular  case 
alone  $25,000,000  back  taxes,  and  five  or  six  million  dollars  every  year 
since.  The  total  amount  that  we  put  in  the  public  treasury  in  that 
case  was  five  hundred  and  one  thousand-odd  dollars. 

Senator  Gamble.  $500,000  for  back  taxes  1 
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Mr.  Edgab.  For  back  taxes,  and 

Senator  Gamble.  What  was  the  annual  tax  they  had  to  pay,  say, 
for  1907  and  for  1908,  as  a  result  of  this  litigation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  back  taxes,  Senator,  included  1906,  1907,  1908, 
and  1909,  I  think.    Then,  after  1909,  they  increased  them. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then,  let  him  state  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want,  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Edgab.  In  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  paying  on  the 
basis  of  $6,000,000 — six  or  seven  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  About  $75,000  or  $85,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  by  the  judgment  order  of  this  court,  those 
parties  were  compelled  to  pay  $501,000  for  back  taxes  t 

Mr.  Edgab.  For  back  taxes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  $75,000  a  year  thereafter?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whereas  previous  to  your  proceeding  they  had 
never  paid  any  taxes  whatever  on  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s 
stock  and  only  paid  taxes  on  valuations  of  a  million  dollars  altogether 
on  other  properties  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  On  other  properties. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  actual  amount  they  had  to  pay  on  the  valuation 
of  a  million  dollars  was,  in  dollars  and  cents,  $15,000  a  year,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir.  Om*  bill  called  for  five  or  six  million  dollars 
as  what  they  ought  to  pay,  and  we  practicallv  compromised  with 
them  on  a  basis  of  10  per  c^nt;  and  they  are  only  paymg  10  per  cent 
to-day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said  thay  had  not  paid  any  taxes  on  that 
property  or  those  properties  for  20  years  back.  Did  the  judgment 
of  the  court  go  back  of  a  certain  period  of  time  ?  If  so,  what  was 
that  period  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  It  went  back  to  the  organization  of  the  Harvester 
Co.,  in  1902.  The  company  was  organized  in  1902;  and  inasmuch 
as  that  was  a  foreign  corporation,  as  against  the  former  company, 
which  was  a  domestic  corporation,  they  became  liable  as  indi- 
vidual stockholders  for  a  tax  on  that  stock.  So  we  went  back  to 
1902. 

Mr.  Hanecy.^  Then  the  back  taxes  that  were  assessed  through  this 
proceeding,  which  put  $501,000  into  the  public  treasury,  only  cov- 
ered the  period  from  1902  down  to  the  date  of  the  judgment} 

Mr.  Edgab.  And  only  covered  the  Harvester  stock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  only  covered  that  particular  stock  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  they  should 
pay  taxes  on  at  least  $6,000,000,  did  you  say,  for  the  future — that 
the  valuation  should  be  $6,000,000,  or  $7,000,000  ?    Which  was  it » 

Mr.  Edgab.  Six  or  seven  miUion  dollars.  That  was  for  the  last 
year,  that  our  biU  called  for.  We  agreed  on  that.  The  court  did 
not  agree  on  anything.  The  board  of  review  and  myself  practically 
made  the  valuation.  In  fact,  the  Harvester  company's  attorneys 
and  mj  attorneys  made  the  valuation.  The  board  of  review  simply 
put  their  names  to  it. 
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Mr.  Haneoy.  The  amount  that  the  property  is  taxed  at  in  dollars 
and  cents  would  be  about  $15,000  on  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes.  The  rate  in  Illinois  runs  about  IJ  P^r  cent  of 
the  full  valuation. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is,  of  the  full  valuation  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Of  the  full  valuation. 

Senator  Konyon.  I  should  like  to  make  an  inquiry.  Did  Senator 
Lorimer  have  something  to  do  with  instituting  these  proceedings  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  see  just  how  this  is  material,  then. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  me  that  question,  because 
it  gves  me  an  opportunity  that  I  might  have  had  to  ask  for  myself. 

When  Gov.  Deneen  was  on  the  witness  stand,  I  showed  by  Gov. 
Deneen  that  Robert  S.  lies  was  the  partner  of  Stillman  Jamieson. 
Stillman  Jamieson  and  his  father,  Dr.  Jamieson — now  the  naval 
officer  at  Chicago — were  probably  the  closest  political  friends  that 
Mr.  Lorimer  had.  Mr.  lies  had  been  county  attorney  throurfi  the 
influence  of  that  element  of  the  Republican  party;  and  Gov.  Deneen 
said  he  was  recognized  generaUy  as  a  Lorimer  adherent  or  friend. 
When  Mr.  lies  became  the  general  counsel  or  the  chief  counsel  in  this 
litigation  against  the  International  Harvester  Co..  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  International  Harvester  Co.  charged  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
his  friends  with  instituting  that  proceeding  and  compelling  them  to 
pay  $500,000  in  cash  into  the  treasury,  and  increasing  their  taxes 
from  about  $15,000  a  year  to  $75,000  a  year — at  least  on  that  particu- 
lar property. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  evidence  in  the  record,  Judge,  that  thev 
charged  Senator  Lorimer  or  his  friends  with  instigating  the  proceed- 
ings? 

Air.  Hanecy.  If  there  is  not,  there  is  enough  so  that  it  can  be  fairly 
inferred  that  that  is  so ;  and  discussions  and  references  to  it  occurred 
during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  I  think  Mr.  Funk.  We 
had  some  discussions  here — I  think  probably  in  your  absence,  Senator 
Kenyon — about  why  that  was  material  here.  It  was  understood  bv 
us.  We  knew  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  friends  were  chained  with 
being  back  of  that  proceeding. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  there  was  any  evidence  of  that  kind  here,  I 
can  see  how  this  would  be  material. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  the  purpose. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  it  was  snown  that  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  raising  these  taxes 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  the  purpose.  These  proceedings  were  com- 
menced in  1907,  and  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  occurred  m  1909 — less 
than  two  years  after  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Judge  Hanecy,  have  you  not  brought  out  sufficient 
of  the  facts  with  reference  to  this  litigation  so  that  if  you  can  then 
show  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  chained  with  instigating  this  pro- 
ceeding, it  will  make  your  argument  complete  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask  this  witness, 
Senator  Jones. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulties  with  any  of  the  parties  about 
the  decree — the  amount  of  the  valuation  whicn  the  ju^gnient  of  the 
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court  should  be  on  those  properties  ?    Was  there  any  effort  to  make 
it  lower  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgak.  To  make  the  valuations  lower,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Yes;  or  were  there  any  efforts  to  compromise  or  end 
the  litigation  without  a  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes.  The  Hearst  papers  tried  to  settle  that  litigation. 
Mr.  Koenigsberg,  of  the  **  Chicago  American,"  told  me  if  I  did  not  settle 
that  litigation  he  would  expose  me ;  he  would  prevent  me  from  writing 
editorials  for  that  paper,  which  I  was  doing  at  that  time,  and  that  I 
had  to  settle  that  litigation  according  to  his  dictates.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Andrew  Lawrence,  Mr.  Foster  Coates,  and  Mr.  Mooney  all 
wanted  that  done,  and  I  had  to  do  it,  or  I  would  be  put  off  the  paper. 
I  was  writing  editorials  on  tax  matters  and  economic  subjects  at  the 
time,  and  was  getting  paid  for  it.  And  I  was  put  ofl^  the  paper 
because  I  would  not  settle  that  Utigation  the  way  the  Hearst  papers 
of  Chicago  wanted  it  settled.  The  only  person  1  saw  in  connection 
with  that  was  Mr.  Koenigsberg.  I  do  not  Know  of  my  own  biowledge 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  mixed  up  in  it,  or  Mr.  Foster  Coates,  or  1&. ' 
Mooney. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  was  Mr.  Koenigsberg's  connection  with  the 
paper? 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  was  then  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  American.  He 
showed  me  a  document  that  day 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  very  interesting,  but  I  declare  I  can  not 
see  how  it  bears  on  this  case. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  said  there  had  been 
efforts  made  to  stop  him  from  gomg  on  with  this  proceeding. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  wiU  say,  if  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  it 
again,  that  Mr.  Hes  was  the  attorney  in  this  proceedmg,  and  it  was 
charged 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  not  the  point  I  make. 

Mr.  Haneoy  (continuing).  It  was  cnarged,  and  it  was  a  fact,  that  he 
was  the  personal  and  pohtical  friend  of  Senator  Lorimer,  and  Senator 
Lorimer  was  being  charged  with  the  acts  of  his  friends.  That  is  the 
thing  most  of  the  time  of  this  honorable  committee  has  been  taken  up 
with — what  alleged  friends  of  Mr.  Lorimer  did  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator.  And  that  was  the  condition 
there.    Mr.  Lorimer's  friends 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  right  here? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  that  this  witness's  evidence  will 
connect  Senator  Lorimer  in  any  way  with  that  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  said  when  Mr.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Funk  were  on  the  witness  stand,  Senator  Lorimer  did  not  have  a 
thing  to  do  with  it  and  did  not  even  know  of  it  at  the  time.  That  is 
not  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  expect  to  show  that  they  charged  it 
against  him  t 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  the  reports  were  that  Senator  Lorimer  and  his 
friends  were  back  of  that  investigation  and  those  proceedings  that 
resulted  in  the  payment,  through  compulsion,  of  a  large  sum  of 
money. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you,  Judge 
Hanecy.  Do  you  expect  to  show  that  the  oflScers  of  the  company 
understood  that,  so  that  they  beUeved  it  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  can  not  tell  what  they  believed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  reports  were  that  Mr.  Lorimer  ana  his  friends  were  back 
of  it.     I  do  not  know  what  those  gentlemen  believed,  of  course. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  expect  to  show  any  statements  made  by 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  people  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know,  oenator  Gamble,  that  I  can  even  do 
that.     But  if  it  was  common  report 

Senator  Jones.  Will  you  show  that  it  was  common  report  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  show  that  it  was  reported.  How  generally  it 
was  reported  I  can  not  tell  in  the  case  of  a  community  of  two  and  a 
half  million  people.  I  want  him  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  want  this 
honorable  committee  to  know  what  the  conditions  are.  Then  it  will 
be  for  them  to  say  whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  motive,  or  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  an  element  in  the  motive  of  Mr.  Funk,  on  the  part 
of  his  company,  in  instituting  these  proceedings,  or  in  telling  the 
story  that  mstituted  this  investigation. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  expect  to  show  any  connection  between 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  Mr.  Koenigsberg,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  American — to  show  that  the  investigation  was 
instituted  and  promoted  by  the  attitude  the  Hearst  papers  took? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  Imow  a  thing  about  that,  Senator  Gamble. 
I  never  heard  of  it  before.  It  is  this  witness's  testimony.  Mr. 
Edgar  came  here  yesterday,  and  I  have  been  engaged  here  continu- 
ously, and  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  over  these  matters  with  him. 
I  do  not  care  to  go  into  all  the  details. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  want  to  get  away,  I  understand,  Mr. 
Edgar? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  stay  over  if  necessary;  if  it  will  do  any  good. 

Senator  Jones.  Can  you  get  through  with  this  witness  in  a  few 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  can  not,  Senator  Jones.  I  owe  an  apology  to 
this  honorable  committee  for  not  knowing  more  about  what  this 
witness  knows.  But  I  have  been  engaged  here  continuously,  and 
have  had  no  assistance  in  the  way  of  associate  counsel  except  Mr. 
Ward,  and  he  has  been  occupied  with  others.  We  sat  here  one  night 
until  6  o'clock,  and  we  have  just  had  time  at  the  noon  adjournments 
to  get  lunch  and  get  back  here  a^ain.  I  had  to  depend  on  Mr. 
Edgar's  knowledge,  with  the  admomtion — so  far  as  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  give  it — to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  what  he  testified.  I 
said  that  to  Mr.  Edgar  this  morning  before  he  took  the  stand  that  I 
did  not  want  to  go  into  a  lot  of  detail,  but  I  wanted  to  show  the  general 
features  of  this  condition. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  long  will  it  take,  Mr.  Edgar,  to  tell 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  stop  this  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  will  depend  on  now  much  I  go  into  it  in  detail.  I 
could  talk  all  day  on  it,  and  I  could  talk  for  two  minutes  on  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  Then,  how  long  would  the  cross-examination  be  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can  tell  the  main  features  of  it,  I  suppose,  in 
10  or  15  minutes,  can  you  not? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Of  that  particular  one  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  tnere  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  suspend  this  exammation  for  a  moment  i 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  ask  whether  or  not  Mr.  RosseU  has 
been  here  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  the  question  we  asked  a  little  while  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  here 
this  morning.     If  he  has  not,  I  want  to  know  why. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  saw  him  out  in  the  hall,  but  I  have  not  talked  with 
him  at  aU. 

Senator  Jones.  The  sergeant  at  arms  ought  to  know  whether  he 
has  been  here  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  informs  me  that  Mr.  Cornelius  is  not 
here,  but  Mr.  Rossell  was  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  been  here,  then  ?    He  has  not  been  absent  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  informs  me  he  was  here  this  morning  at 
one  time. 

Senator  Jones.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  he  had  been 
here  or  not. 

Mr.  Hancby.  Senator  Jones,  I  asked  permission  to  put  Mr. 
Bingham  on. 

Senator  Jones.  I  tmderstand  that,  but  I  tmderstood  Mr.  Rossell 
was  not  here  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  that  was  true. 
He  has  been  here^  I  now  imderstand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  saw  him  out  in  the  hall  when  I  was  there,  but  I  did 
not  talk  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  gathered  that  it  was  thought  he  was  not  here, 
and  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  he  had  been  here,  and  if  not,  why. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  now  half  past  12.  If  I  could  have  a  little  time 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Edgar  it  would  faciUtate  matters. 

J^.  Healy.  Can  we  not  dispose  of  Mr.  Gloss?  There  are  a  few 
questions  we  want  to  ask  him.  He  has  been  waiting  here  a  mmiber 
of  days.  Unless  the  committee  wants  to  adjourn  now,  may  he  not 
be  called  ? 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  How  long  will  that  take  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  may  want  to  ask  him  a  good  many  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  if  we  can  finish  his  examination  in  a  few 
minutes,  we  ought  to  do  it  and  not  keep  him  here  longer  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  just  to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  might  save  the  Government  $6  for  two  days. 

Senator  Jones.  A  good  many  items  of  $6  amount  to  something. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  willing  to  stay  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take. 

Mi.  Hanecy.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  about  five  minutes  with  him. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Some  of  us  can  stay  until  his  testimony  is 
finished. 

The  Chairman.  Call  Mr.  Gloss. 
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TESTIMOirT  OF  OEOBOE  F.  GLOSS— Besomed. 

Geoboe  F.  Gloss,  having  been  heretofore  sworn  and  examined,  was 
recalled  for  further  examination,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Gloss,  do  you  recall — I  read  from  page  87  of  the 
morning  session  of  December  7,  volume  3,  at  the  top  of  the  page — 
that  on  direct  examination  Judge  Hanecy  asked  you  this  question: 

^'Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  larbrough  after  that  time  about  what 
the  newspapers  said  he  testified  to?" 

And  did  you  answer: 

"  I  caUed  his  attention  to  it.  I  said,  '  I  saw  in  the  paper  where  you 
testified  before  the  grand  jury.'  He  said,  'Yes.'  I  said,  'It  says  in 
the  paper  there  that  you  swore  that  you  were  down  in  White's  room, 
down  in  Springfield,  on  the  24th  day  of  May.  Is  that  right?'  He 
said,  '  No ;  1  did  not  testify  to  that.'  I  said,  *  It  is  in  the  paper.'  He 
said, '  You  know  what  the  papers  are.     You  know  it  is  not  so.'  " 

Do  you  recall  giving  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  oo  not  just  recall  giving  that  answer.  It  might  not 
have  been  just  exactly  that  way — m  siibstance,  though. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  true,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  I  do  not  just  remember.  I  do  not  know,  now, 
just  what  that  has  relation  to  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  has  relation  to  your  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough 
with  reference  to  the  newspaper  publication  about  ms  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury. 

—      "  v,ii 


Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  talked  to  him  in  r^ard  to 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  no,  no;  what  I  want  to  know  is  if  you  recall  that 
you  gave  that  answer,  and  if  that  answer  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Read  it  again. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Suppose  you  tell  him  it  refers  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  Sidney  Yarbrough's  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  as  to  his 
presence  in  White's  room  on  the  24th  of  May,  IsSq. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  just  told  him  that;  but  I  prefer  to  have  the 
witness  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  right,  but  he  said  he  did  not  know  what 
it  referred  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  referred  to  a  conversation  which  you  had  with 
Sidney  Yarbrough  about  the  newspaper  report  of  nis  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury.  Do  you  recall  tnat  you  returned  that  answer 
to  the  question  Judge  Hanecy  asked  you,  and  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  What  was  the  answer  I  gave  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Keporter, 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

*'Mr.  Gloss^  do  you  recall  that  on  direct  examination  Judge  Hanecy 
asked  you  this  question: 

'"Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  that  time  about 
what  the  newspaper  said  he  testified  to?' 

"And  did  you  answer: 

"'I  called  his  attention  to  it.  I  said,  "I  saw  in  the  paper  where 
you  testified  before  the  grand  jury."  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "It 
says  in  the  paper  there  that  you  swore  that  you  were  down  in  White's 
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room,  down  in  Springfield,  on  the  24th  day  of  May.  Is  that  right?" 
He  said,  '*  No;  I  aid  not  testify  to  that."  I  said,  *' It  is  in  the  paper." 
He  said,  "You  know  what  the  papers  are.     You  know  it  is  not  so."' 

Do  you  recall  giving  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  is  the  truth,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  substance,  yes.  It  is  not  exactly  the  way  it  states 
it  there.  I  could  not  go  over  it  word  for  word,  you  Imow.  That  is 
a  long  time  after. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  read  now  from  page  115  of  the  same  record.  Do 
you  remember  that  this  question  was  aaked  you: 

''Q.  Was  the  day  of  that  visit  fixed  in  the  newspaper  article?" 

And  you  answered: 

''  Yes,  sir;  the  24th  of  May." 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  might  have  been  mistaken  on  the  date.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  remember  whether  the  date  was  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  answer  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  I  did. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Have  you  not  testified  here  half  a  dozen  times  that 
the  date  of  Sidney  Yarbrough's  visit  to  Springfield  with  White  was 
reported  in  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  mignt  have  said  that  dale.  It  might  have  said  two 
days  before,  or  something  like  that.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  th^t 
pomt. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  not  testified  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  could  not  remember  back  that  far  and  tell  you  exactly 
whether  it  said  the  24th,  or  just  exactly  what  it  said  on  that  point. 
I  would  not  try  to  be  exact  on  that.  It  is  too  long  back  to  be  exact 
as  to  what  the  paper  said  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  get  through,  Mr.  Gloss,  I  want  to  ask  you 
another  question. 

Have  you  not  testified  hero,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  by 
Judge  Hanecy  and  by  myself,  half  a  dozen  times  at  least,  that  the 
newspaper  article  which  you  read  at  that  time  fixed  the  date  when 
Sidney  Yarbrough  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  this  witness  if  half  a 
dozen  times — ^that  is,  six  times — ^he  testified  to  that  in  an  investigation 
or  a  series  of  Questions  and  answers  that  cover  over  300  pages  and  a 
day  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Healy  intended  to  be  exact 
as  to  the  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  he  says. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is,  but  he  wiD  amend  the  form  of  his 
question. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  call  your  attention  to  your  testimony  on  page  87,  in 
which  you  say,  in  substance,  that  the  newspaper  article  in  question 
fixed  the  date  of  that  visit. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  say  it  was  the  newspaper  article  that  fixed 
the  date.  What  fixed  the  date  more  than  anythmg  else  was  because 
Sidney  Yarbrough  had  left  my  house  the  night  before,  and  Mr,  White 
was  with  me  on  the  Simday  before  on  State  Street. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  not  testify  the  other  day,  in  answer  to  Judge 
HanecVs  question,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Han'^.cy.  To  what  page  are  you  referring  ? 

Mr.  He  ALT.  Page  87.     [Reading:] 

"Did  you  talk  with  Sidney  Yarbrough  after  that  time  about  what 
the  newspaper  said  he  testified  to  ¥' 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  is  the  same  thing  that  has  been  gone  over,  oyer 
and  over  again. 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  thing,  because  the  witness  is  dodg- 
ing and  refusing  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  protest  against  counsel  denouncing 
a  witness  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  a  right  to  characterize  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  when  he  does  not  reply  directly  to  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  counsel  has  a  right  to  ask  the  question 
he  is  asking.     There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  counsel  has  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  wit- 
ness is  dodging.  If  this  witness  can  not  have  protection  from  the 
body  that  compels  him  to  come  here  and  testify,  then  he  can  only 
get  it  at  some  otherplace. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  in  reply  to  some  suggestion  of  yours. 
I  do  not  understand  that  your  objection  applied  tonis  right  to  ask 
this  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  did  not  apply  to  it  if  this  honorable  committee  wiU 
hold  that  Mr.  Healy  may  ask  the  same  question  over  and  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hold  that  he  has  a  right  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  witness  to  any  part  of  his  testimony  he  sees  fit, 
and  ask  him  if  he  so  testified. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  done  that,  and  the  witness  has  aheady 
answered. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  is  another  part  of  his  testimony,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  it  is  the  same  question  that  he  read  and  the 
reporter  reread. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  asking  whether  or  not  the  witness  did  not,  at 
different  times,  answer  the  question  in  that  way. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  this  record 
and  asc  whether  he  said  "yes"  to  this  question  the  day  before,  and 
to  rea  I  another  part  of  his  testimony  and  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
answer  that  question  so  and  so.  We  assume  that  he  did.  It  is  in  the 
record.  Let  us  start  right  there.  What  do  you  want  to  get  from 
him,  Mr.  Healy  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Senator,  the  witness,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him,  said  that  he  did  not  now  recall  that  that  was  his  testimony. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  do  not  care  whether  he  does  or  not.  He 
did  so  testify.  The  record  shows  what  he  did  testify,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  back  to  it  unless  it  is  to  correct  it.  We  assume  that 
he  does  remember  it;  whether  he  does  or  not,  we  do  not  care.  He  did 
say  so  and  so  on  a  certain  day.    Let  us  start  right  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Gloss,  to  page  828  of  the 
stenographic  record  of  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  tnal,  the  third 
page  of  the  cross-examination. 
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Do  you  recaU  that  these  questions  were  asked  you  and  that  you 
returned  these  answers? 

"Q.  Now,  the  time  tlmt  jou  say  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Sidney  Yarbrough  on  the  Metropolitan  Raihx)ad— elevated  railroad — 
did  you  then  know  what  night  he  had  said  that  Browne  was  in  his 
room  ? — A.  Did  I  know  what  night  he  had  said  so  ? 

''Q.  Yes. — A.  I  didn't  know  what  night  he  had  said;  no,  sir,  only 
what  I  had  read  in  the  paper. 

''Q.  Well,  had  you  read  that  in  the  paper? — A.  Of  what  night  he 
had  said  ? 

"Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  the  dates;  no,  sir,  and  not  about  two  nights 
before. 

"Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  paper  did  say  about  it  ? — ^A.  Not 
exactly;  no." 

Was  that  your  testimony  at  that  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  it  was.  I  said:  "Not  exactly;  no."  I  did 
not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  want  you  to  limit  your  answer  to  a  particular 
one  of  those  questions.  Did  you  so  testify  at  the  second  tee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  record  is  right  or  not.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  recollection  about  it  ?  You  need  not  be 
concerned  about  the  correctness  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Gloss.  It  was  something  similar  to  that;  yes.  I  would  not 
say  it  was  just  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall,  now,  whether  that  was  your 
precise  testimony  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On,  I  could  not  recall  whether  it  was  just  that  precisely 
or  not:  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  page  842  of  the  same  record 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Read  right  after  that,  on  that  same  page. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  there  is  anything  you  want,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  says  right  after  that: 

"Q.  When  did  you — how  do  you  know  that  Lorimer  was  elected 
May  26  ? — A.  Because  I  looked  up  the  dates. 

'^Q.  When?— A.  Since  the  last  trial. 

*'Mr.  Wayman.  Yes. 

*'Q.  Why  did  you  look  them  up? — A.  Because  I  wanted  to  be 
clear. 

''Mr.  Wayman.  Yes. 

*'Q.  You  did  not  look  them  up  before  the  last  trial? — A.  No,  sir." 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  already  in  this  record.  He  was  interrogated 
about  that  particular  part  or  his  testimony  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  down  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  he  says  that 
Sidney  Yarbrough  said  it  was  a  **damn  lie."     [Reading:] 

''Q.  When  Sidney  Yarbrough — when  you  had  a  conversation  on 
the  Metropolitan  L,  and  as  you  say,  Sidney  Yarbrough  said  it  was 
a  'damn  lie,'  the  matter  of  his  having  stayed  at  home,  at  your 
home,  that  was  discussed  between  you,  wasn't  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  At  that  time  did  you  remember  tiiat  just  prior  to  the  election 
of  Lorimer,  that  Sidney  i  arbrough  had  been  at  your  home  I — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  remembered  it. 
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Mr.  Healt.  That  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  we  not  already  gone  over  thatf 

Mr.  He  ALT.  All  this  part  the  judge  is  now  referring  to  has  been 
read  into  this  record,  and  the  attention  of  the  witness  has  been  called 
to  it. 

Mr.  Haneot.  So  has  what  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Healt.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  spent  several  hours 
going  over  the  record,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Mr.  Haneot.  It  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  what  you  are 
putting  in  now,  that  you  did  not  put  in  before,  because  it  relates  to 
the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Healt.  I^et  me  finish  the  examination  of  this  witness,  and  then 
you  can  go  ahead  with  him. 

I  am  reading  from  page  842  of  the  same  record.  Do  you  recall 
this  testimony  given  by  you  in  that  trial,  Mr.  Gloss : 

*  *0.  Did  you  make  it  of  the  niffht  Yarbrough  was  at  your  house  ? — 
A.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  it.' 

Mr.  Haneot.  My  transcript  reads: 

"Did  you  make  a  note  of  the  night?" 

Mr.  Healt.  I  suppose  that  is  correct.  My  record  does  not  read 
that  way. 

*'Q.  Did  you  make  a  note  of  the  night  Yarbrough  was  at  your 
house  f — ^A.  1  have  a  memorandum  of  it. 

''Q.  Have  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

'*Q.  Where? — ^A.  In  this  book  here  [producing  book], 

**Q.  Let  me  see  it.  [The  witness  handed  the  book  to  the  State's 
attorney.]— A.  The  writing  is  not  very  good.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  read  it  or  not.     Right  there,  it  is  right  there,  wrote  down. 

"Q.  When  did  you  make  that? — A.  I  made  it  since  this  trial." 

Mr.  Haneot.  My  transcript  reads: 

*'I  made  it  since  this  trial,  when  it  came  to  my  mind." 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  not  in  my  record.  I  have  no  objection  to 
agreeing,  however,  that  that  is  a  correct  version  of  the  testimony 
given  at  that  time. 

I  continue  to  read: 

**Q.  The  first  one? — A.  I  made  it  so  I  would  remember  it. 

**Q.  What  did  you  make  that  from? — A.  When  did  I  make  it? 

''Q.  What  did  you  copy  it  from  ? — A.  I  copied  it  from  my  mind. 

**Q.  Why  did  you  copy  it? — A.  So  I  would  be  sure." 

Mr.  Haneot.  You  have  omitted  several  things.  My  transcript 
reads: 

**Mr.  Watman.  Oh,  from  your  mind? 

"The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

*'Q.  Why  did  vou  copy  it " 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  not  m  my  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  shows  that  it  is  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Healt.  Not  necessarily.  It  may  be  your  record  that  is 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  Haneot.  It  shows  inaccuracy  at  some  place. 

Mr.  Healt.  There  is  no  use  arguing  about  it.     My  record  reads: 

**Q.  Why  did  you  copy  it? — A.  So  I  would  be  sure. 

"Q.  Weren't  you  clear? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  pretty  clear. 
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"Q.  Why  did  you  write  down  in  that  book  the  date  that  Sidney 
Yarbrough  was  aV  your  house? — A.  I  have  wrote  down  other  things 
down  there." 

Mr.  Haneoy  (reading) : 
"that  I  might  not  remember." 

Mr.  Healy  (reading): 

"Q.  No,  that  date,  why  did  you  write  that  down? — A.  Just  from 
memory,  as  a  memorandum. 

"O.  Why  did  you  want  a  memorandum?" 

(That  was  objected  to,  and  a  new  question  was  asked  by  the 
court.) 

"Q.  Why  did  you  put  that  down  in  the  book,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion ? — A.  As  a  memorandum. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  But  you  put  that  down  as  a  memorandum  just 
lately? 

"A.  I  made  that  memorandum  at  the  time  the  grand  jury  was  in 
session. 

"Q.  This  year?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  When  was  that?— A.  May,  I  think. 

"Q.  At  that  time  you  did  not  expect  to  be  a  witness  hare? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Then  why  did  you  make  it,  then? — ^A.  Oh,  I  made  a  mem- 
orandum of  it. 

"Q.  What  other  memorandum  did  you  make  at  the  same  time 
that  you  made  that  memorandum? — ^A.  I  made  two  more  right 
there  with  it. 

^'Q.  You  made  these  two  at  the  same  time  [indicating  on  book]  ? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

'*Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  made  them? — ^A.  I  was  on  my 
car.  They  are  just  scribbled  down.  I  can  read  them  for  you  if  you 
come  over  here  so  nobody  will  hear  it,  if  you  want  to  read  it." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  transcript  reads: 

*'If  you  want  me  to  read  it." 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing  reading) : 

''Q.  Well,  read  them.  Read  the  first  one. — A.  In  regard  to  see- 
ing Otis  Yarbrough  in  the  Briggs  House  with  Charlie  White. 

^'Q.  In  regard  to? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q.  What  is  the  next  one? — A.  Sidney  told  me  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  hotel  with  White  when  Browne  should  have  been 
bnoed. 

^'Q.  When  Browne  should  have  been  bribed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  next? — A.  Sidney  stayed  with  me,  second— Sidney 
stayed  with  me  next  day  after  1  walked  with  him  and  White  and  Otis 
on  State  Street. 

*'Q.  Why  didn't  you  put  the  date  down  there! — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
bcUeve  at  that  time  I  knowed  the  date/' 

Mr.  Haneoy.  My  transcript  reads: 

"I  knew  the  date." 

Mr.  Healy.  It  reads  here: 

"I  knowed  the  date." 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  is  another  notation  there,  below  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall 
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Mr.  Gloss.  Go  on  and  read  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Healy  (reading) : 

*'Q.  How  did  you  find  it  out  since? — A.  By  loolring  up  the  date, 
the  date  that  Sunday  came  on  when  I  was  with  White,  and  Otis  ana 
Sidney  Yarbrough." 

Mr.  Gloss.  There  is  another  one  down  there  about  the  sanity — 
they  tried  to  make  me 

Mr.  Healy.  WeU,  now,  Mr.  Gloss- 


Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  one  of  the  notations. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  just  want  to  know  whether  you  recall 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  is  one  of  the  notations  that  is  below  the  other 
notation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  All  we  want  to  know  is  whether  you  testified 
that  way  or  not. 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably;  not  just  exactly,  but  that  is  the  substance, 
yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  your  recollection  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  at  that  time  you  had  not  fixed  the  date  of  Sidney 
Yarbrough's  visit  to  your  house  by  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
month  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes;  I  think  I  had. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  testify  here  that  you  did  not  know  the 
date  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Probably  I  did  not  remember  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  have  remembered  it  since.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  My  memory  tells  me  now  that  I  did  remember  it  before 
that. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gloss,  at  the  time  jrou  went 
to  O'Donnell's  oflice,  you  did  not  know  whether  there  was  going  to  be 
any  contest  or  controversy  about  the  visit  of  Sidney  x  arbrough, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  had  not  testified  in  the  first  trial  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No,  sir.  When  I  went  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office  was 
before  the  first  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  You  went  there  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  June, 
1910? 

Mr.  Gloss.  On  the  18th. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  controversy  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
Sidney  Yarbrough  in  your  house  in  May,  1909,  had  not  then  arisen? 

Mr.  Gloss.  No;  it  had  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  did  not  arise  until  Sidney  Yarbrough  testified 
in  the  second  Browne  trial  ? 

Mi.  Gloss.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  there  was  no  necessity  for  fixing  the  date  until 
that  time.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  In  the  trials  there  was  no  necessity  of  its  coming  up.  I 
I  dictated  my  statement  to  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  made  all  the  memoranda  in  this  book  with  refer- 
ence to  Sidney  Yarbrough's  visit  to  your  house  after  the  grand  jury 
had  been  called  in  the  Browne  case  and  after  the  first  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial.     Is  not  that  true? 
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Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  recoUection  now,  I  made  those 
memorandums — I  would  not  be  clear  on  it,  but  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection is  I  made  them  at  the  time  of  the  grand  jury  investigation. 
It  might  not  have  been,  but  that  is  my  best  recollection  now. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  When  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Browne,  you  gave 
him  the  names  of  the  two  Yarbrou^hs  and  Mr.  Seemes  as  men  wnose 
testimony  would  aid  him  in  the  tnal  of  his  case  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir.    I  answered  that  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  also  gave  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  to 
Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  that.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 
I  would  not  be  sure  on  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  gave  them  to  Mr.  Browne  and  to  Mr.  Browne's 
representative  who  came  to  you  on  a  street  car.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  Mr.  Browne  f  I  gave  them  to  the  man  that  was  on 
the  car. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gloss.  And  told  him  to  tell  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  time  this  man  came  to  see  you  on  the  car,  did 
you  have  any  information  of  any  sort  that  the  Yarbroughs  knew 
anything  about  the  Browne  case  f 

Mr.  Gloss.  Certainly  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  information  did  you  have  t 

Mr.  Gloss.  What  Mr.  Seemes  had  told  me  about  the  letters  and 
about  Otis  being  in  the  room  with  him  and  White. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  That  was  all  the  information  you  had  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Oh,  no.  The  information  I  had  was  knowing  that  they 
were  with  White  on  this  Simday,  and  Sidney's  being  at  my  house; 
and  there  w«^re  other  things 

Mr.  Healy.  That  controversy  had  not  arisen  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  That  had  not  ansen,  because  I  did  not  want  to  bring 
it  up.  I  dictated  what  I  wanted  to  dictate  to  Mr.  O'Donnell.  It 
was  not  what  he  wanted  me  to  say,  but  it  was  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  simply  told  Mr.  O'Donnell,  as  I  understood  your 
testimony  the  other  day,  about  your  conversations  with  White.  Is 
not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  I  dictated  my  statement;  what  I  wanted. 

(By  request  the  stenographer  repeated  the  question.) 

Mr.  Gix>ss.  That  is  about  all,  I  guess,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  much  more  to  ask  this  witness,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  a  very  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  following 
what  Mr.  Healy  read,  when  he  did  not  read  what  followed. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  asked,  at  ihe  second  Browne  trial 

Mr.  Healy.  From  what  page  are  vou  reading,  Judge  t 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Right  where  you  left  off. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  read  from  several  parts  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  Mr.  Wayman  was  examining  him.     [Reading:] 

"Q.  Now,  how  do  you  fix  it  as  the  23d  day  of  May,  or,  how  (fid 
you  nx  it  when  you  wrote  that,  rather  the  1 6th  of  May  ? — A.  Because, 
in  my  conversation  with  White  on  State  Street  I  had  mentioned  the 
talk  with  him;  it  was  near  the  election  of  a  State  senator  down> 
there.'*  > 
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Mr.  Gloss.  The  election  of  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  Our  record  reads: 

"A.  Because  in  my  conversation  with  White  on  State  Street  I  had 
mentioned  to  him  that  they  would  soon  be  electing  a  State  senator 
down  there." 

Mr.  Haneoy  (continuing  reading) : 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Yes. 

"Q.  But  a  week  before  that  would  have  been ^A.  No,  sir;  it 

was  just  a  few  days  prior. 

''Mr.  Wayman.  Yes. 

"Q.  But  how  many  da3rs  prior? — ^A.  That  would  have  been  three 
davs  prior,  I  should  think. 

^'Mr.  Wayman.  Yes,  yes. 

"Q.  But  how  do  you  fix  it  as  three  days  rather  than  10  days?" 

And  then  there  \/as  an  objection,  and  the  court  sustained  the 
objection. 

Were  those  questions  asked,  and  did  you  so  answer,  on  the  second 
Browne  trial  as  I  have  read  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  just 
exactly. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Do  you  know  whether  Frank  Seemes  was  subpoenaed 
or  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wayman  during  or  prior  to  the  Browne  trials 
in  Chicago  as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Mr.  Seemes  told  me  he  was. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  Did  Mr.  Seemes  tell  vou  whether  or  not  Mr.  Wayman 
called  him  and  put  him  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  and  examined  him 
or  whether  he  told  him  he  could  go  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  He  said  Mr.  Wayman  talked  to  him  awhile,  and  said: 
"I  don't  believe  I  want  you.     You  had  better  go." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  the  same  conversation  about  which  you  tes- 
tified here  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Gloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  this  witness  there 
are  certain  papers  that  have  been  offered  as  exhibits,  and  they  have 
been  admittecf  to  the  record  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Judge 
Hanecy.  It  seems  to  me  those  exhibits  ought  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  custody  of  this  committee 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing).  llie  same  as  all  other  exhibits.  I  refer 
to  the  White  pass  and  the  coupon  No.  28. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  admitted  when  they  were  offered. 
There  was  further  testimony  taken  about  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  were  offered  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  watched  that  very  closely,  because  I  knew  there 
was  to  be  further  evidence.  Judge  Hanecy  said:  '*I  offer  these  as 
exhibits."  But  the  evidence  was  not  then  commenced,  and  con- 
siderable of  it  was  taken  after  that.  My  secretary  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hanecy  had  retained  them,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  order  had  been  made  for  their  admission. 
I  do  not  know  wheflier  any  offer  has  since  been  made  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  Mr.  Chairman.  We  discussed  that  matter  here 
last  summer,  and  it  was  settled  by  the  committee,  and  counsel  knew 
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that.  But  there  is  a  deliberate  and  determined  effort  to  try  to  get 
out  of  mv  possession  these  papers,  the  coupon  28,  and  the  receipt  of 
Charles  A.  White,  the  latter  of  which  it  is  acknowledged  he  signed. 
That  was  the  effort  last  summer.  I  told  this  committee  then  that 
they  had  been  loaned  to  me  by  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  and  that  they 
were  loaned  to  him  by  the  railroad  company.  Mr.  Browne  got  pK)s- 
session  of  them  and  gave  his  receipt,  because  it  was  vital  to  his  de- 
fense, not  merely  in  any  proceedmgs  that  might  be  commenced  in 
court,  but  in-  other  matters,  pohticauy  and  otherwise,  and  he  would 
not  give  them  to  me  unless  I  agreed  that  I  would  not  surrender 
them  to  anybody  or  permit  anybcSy  to  have  possession  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  the  fact  now  that  there  was  such  a  state- 
ment; but  I  do  not  remember  the  action  of  the  committee  about  it. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  The  question  was  about  their  being  left  with  the 
committee,  or  with  the  custodian  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  statement  was  made  not  only  with  regard  to 
these  particular  records,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  letters  from 
White  and  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  which  Browne  had  and  gave  to  Judge 
Hanecy,  and  ^hich  Judge  Hanecy  produced  during  the  examination 
of  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  letters  from  Browne  to  White  have  already 
been  placed  in  possession  of  the  committee,  but  the  letters  from 
White  to  Browne  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Browne  insisted  that  he  would  not  give  up  the 
possession  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  this  question  up  at  some  future 
time.  It  is  now  1  o'clock,  half  an  hour  beyond  our  usual  time  of 
adjournment.  This  witness  will  be  excused.  The  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  De- 
cember 11,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


DECEMBEB  11,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  Kern,  and  Lea :  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John 
J.  Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

MBS.  ELLA  GLOSS. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gloss's  testimony  was  finished 
last  week,  and  I  desire  to  have  Mrs.  Gloss's  testimony,  as  given  before 
the  senatorial  investigating  committee,  follow  her  husband's  testi- 
mony as  nearly  as  may  be,  so  that  the  different  subjects  will  be 
grouped  together.    I  ask  now  that  that  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  consulted  with  coimsel  on  the  othet 
side? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  talked  with  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Marble  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  we  should  like  to 
reserve  the  right  to  insert  in  the  record  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Gloss 
as  given  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  if,  after  comparison 
this  evening,  we  decide  that  it  should  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  offer  that  now,  and  then  if  we  agree  to  leave 
it  out,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  another  motion  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  My  impression  is  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
sert it,  as  it  will  be  simply  a  repetition. 

The  Chaibman.  It  can  go  in  if  you  gentlemen  so  decide. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  I  would  rather  have  it  go  in.  The  other  side 
have  put  in  Mr.  Clark's  testimony  on  different  occasions  and  Mr. 
Link's,  and  they  have  been  compared  and  have  been  found  to  be 
substantially  alike. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  want  both  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

(The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial  is  as  follows:) 

"  Ella  Gloss,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  having 
been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

"Direct  examination  by  Mr.  O'Donnell: 

"  Q.  State  your  name,  please. — A.  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss. 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  will  take  you  slowly,  and  speak  so  that  the 
jury  may  hear  you,  Mrs.  Gloss. 

"Q.  What  is  the  first  name?— A.  Ella. 

"Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  George  Gloss  that  testified  this  fore- 
noon?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  a  little  louder,  please. 

"Mr.  O'Donnell.  Where  do  you  now  live? — A.  1925  South  Cen- 
tral Park. 

"(>.  Where  did  you  live  along  in  May  of  1909?— A.  I  lived  1064 
South  Sprin^eld  Avenue. 

"  Q*  That  IS  also  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  county  of  Cook  and  State 
of  Illinois? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  In  what  part  of  the  city  is  it,  Mrs.  Gloss? — A.  Well,  I  should 
say  in  the  west ;  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  here. 

"  Q-  It  is  out  quite  a  distance,  out  west? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Or  southwest?— A.  Southwest 

"  Q.  How  long,  or  about  how  long,  have  you  lived  in  Chicago? — A. 
Two  years  this  month. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  I  came  from  O'Fallon,  111. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  that  used  to  live  at  O'Fal- 
lon?—^. Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  by  sight. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarbrough  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Otis  Y  arbrough  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  For  about  how  long  a  period  have  you  known  Sidney  Yar- 
brough?— A.  Well,  I  should — I  should  judge  about  three  years  and 
a  half  or  four  years. 

"Q.  About  how  long  a  time  have  you  known  Otis? — ^A.  Well,  I 
didn't  know  Otis  until  this  summer. 

"Q.  Until  this  sunmier? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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"  Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  you  mean  this  summer  or  the  summer  of  1909 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  that  as  leading  the  witness. 

"The  C!ouKT.  Overrmed. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  When  did  you  get  acquainted  with  Otis? 

"A.  The  summer  before,  this  summer  a  year  ago. 

"  Q.  Yes,  ma'am.    This  is  1910?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Was  Sidney  Yarbrough  ever  at  your  home  on  Springfield 
Avenue,  Chicago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  ever  stay  all  night  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.       * 

"Q.  About  what  time  in  the  evening  did  he  come? — ^A.  He  carae 
home — ^he  came  home  with  my  husband. 

"Q.  About  how  late  in  the  evening? — ^A.  I  should  say  he  came 
about  12  or  half  past  12  that  night. 

"Q.  In  the  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

"  Q.  Where  were  you  living — ^in  what  house  were  you  living  when 
he  came  to  see  you  on  that — ^when  he  came  to  your  house  on  tnat  oc- 
casion ? — A.  I  was  living  on  Springfield  Avenue. 

"  Q.  Did  he  stay  all  night  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  ever  stay  m  that  house  any  other  night  except  that 
one? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  came  to  your  house? — A.  I  heard 
him  and  I  also  seen  him. 

"Q.  Yes,  ma'am.  In  what  room  did  he  sleep? — A.  In  the  front 
bedroom. 

"  Q,  Who  furnished  the  light  for  his  bedroom  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  go  to  bed  immediately  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Tell  what  was  done. — A.  He  sat  up  and  talked  until  a  late 
hour. 

"Q.  Until  a  late  hour? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  With  whom  did  he  come  home,  or  did  you  tell  us? — A.  He 
came  home  with  my  husband. 

"Q.  Were  you  expecting  him  on  that  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  expect  anybody  to  come  on  the  evening  before  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Who  was  it  you  were  also  expecting  on  the  evening  before? — 
A.  I  expected  Otis,  his  brother,  and  Sidney,  also. 

"Q.  And  Sidney,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  The  Court.  Talk  a  little  louder,  if  you  can,  please. 

"The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

"  The  CouBT.  Those  gentlemen  awa^y  back  there  want  to  hear  you. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  it  you  expected 
Sidney  and  Otis  Yarbrough  to  come  to  your  house? 

"A.  I  expected  them  to  come  Sunday  night,  but  they  didn't. 

"  Q.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  it  Sidney  Yarbrough  came  to 
stav  all  night? — A.  He  came  Monday  night. 

"  Q.  Where  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  get  his  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing?— A.  I  gave  him  his  breakfast. 

"Q.  Where  did  he  go  after  his  breakfast? — ^A.  He  ate  it  at  my 
house. 

"Q.  Yes;  but  after  breakfast?— A.  Oh  I 

"Q.  Did  he  stay  all  day  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  went  to  Aurora 
and  Elgin. 

"Q.  To  Aurora?— A.  Yes,  sir^ 
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"  Q,  Did  he  leave  anything  at  jrour  house  during  that  day  he  was 
gone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  left  his  mp  in  my  house. 

"  Q.  When  did  he  return  for  his  grip  ? — A.  That  night. 

"  Q.  About  what  time  ? — ^A.  About  half  past  6. 

"Q.  Half  past  8?— A.  Half  past  6. 

"Q.  Six?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  "  Q.  With  whom  did  he  leave  your  house  when  he  left  at  that 
time? — A.  He  left  the  house  with  my  husband. 

"Q.  Have  you  got  a  son? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  is  his  name — ^the  eldest  ? — A.  George  F.  Gloss. 

"Q.  How  old  is  George  Gloss,  your  oldest  boy? — A.  Seven  years 
old  now. 

"Q.  Was  there  anything  occurred  between  your  youngest  son  or 
your  oldest  son,  Georce,  and  Sidney  Yarbrough  on  the  evening  he 
came  back  for  his  gripl^-A.  Yes ;  he  gave  him  a  quarter  to  get  a  ball 
mitt 

"Q.  To  buy  a  ball  mitt?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  oi  the  week  that  was? — ^A.  That 
was  on  Tuesday. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the  month? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  day  of  the  month? — ^A.  It  was  on  the  25th  he  gave  him 
the  money. 

"  Q.  How  did  you  fix  that  25th? — ^A.  Well,  because  George's  birth- 
day is  on  the  26th  and  his  birthday  came  on  Wednesday. 

"Q.  Where  did  Sidney  Yarbrough  start  for  when  he  left  your 
house? — ^A.  Why,  he  started  for  Springfield. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  over  what  tram — over  what  railroad  train,  or 
over  what  railroad — he  was  going  to  Springfield? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object,  unless  she  knows  of  her  own  knowledge. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  From  what  he  said? 

"The  CouBT.  Overruled. 

"  The  Witness.  I  think  he  left  for  the  Illinois  Central  Depot. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  Illinois  Central  Depot? 

"A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

"  Q.  Do  you  Ibiow  from  anything  he  said  or  any  of  the  conversa- 
tion at  what  time  the  Illinois  Central — at  what  time  the  Illinois 
Central  train  went  out  to  Springfield  from  anything  that  was  said  ? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  From  anything  that  was  said  do  you  Imow  what 
transportation  Sidney  Yarbrough  was  to  use  on  the  Illinois  Central 
that  evening  for  Springfield? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"The  Witness.  If  I  understand,  Mr. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Wait,  wait.    I  will  change  it  a  little. 

"Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to — ^by  Sidnev  Yarbrough  him- 
self as  to  what  ticket,  meaning  transportation,  he  would  use  that 
evening  on  the  Illinois  Central? — A.  Why,  I  understood  him  to  say 
he  had  a  pass. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  No;  let  it  be  answered. 

"Mr,  O'DoNNELL.  Had  a  pass? 
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"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Whose  pass,  if  any,  was  it  he  hadt 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  CouKT.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  ODoNNELL.  I  will  put  it  another  way : 

"  Q.  From  what  Sidney  Yarbrough  said  do  yotl  know  or  did  he 
say  anything  about  whose  pass  he  was  to  use? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  CouBT.  Sustained. 

"Mr.  ODoNNELL.  May  it  please  your  honor,  we  have  the  pass, 
I  nught  say 

"Tne  CJouRT.  It  is  immaterial. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  The  Court.  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  have  it  or  not. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  And  the  date  on  which  it  was  used. 

"Mr.  ODoNNELL.  No;  I  think  not. 

"The  Court.  That  may  change  the  situation. 

"  Mr.  ODoNNELL.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  The  Court.  It  may  change  the  situation.  If  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  showingthe  date,  it  may  change  the  situation. 

"Mr.  CrDoNNEiiL.  And  Sidney  Yarbrough's  signature  upon  the 
pass  upon  the  night  of  the  25th. 

"  The  Court.  Then  it  is  proper.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Was  there  anything  said  on  that  evening  that 
Sidney  Yarbrough  left  your  house  as  to  whose  transportation  he 
would  use  on  his  way  to  Springfield? 

"Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained  as  to  whose  transportation. 

"Mr.  ODoNNELL.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"TTie  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained  as  to  the  form  of  the 
question. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  You  mean  as  to  what — ^what  form  or  what  kind 
of  transportation,  if  any — if  he  said  anything  about  what  form  or 
kind  of  transportation  he  would  use  on  the  Illinois  Central  tiiat 
niffhtt 

"Q.  If  there  was  any  such  a  thin^  said  by  Yarbrough,  tell  us 
what  it  was. — A.  Why,  I  understood  it  was 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  No;  what  did  he  say? 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  As  near  as  you  can  remember;  you  don't  have 
to  repeat  it  word  for  word. 

"A.  What  was  it? 

"  The  Court.  Eead  the  question. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  He  will  read  it  so  that  you  can  get  it. 

"(Question  read.) 

"  The  Wn'NESS.  A  pass  for  Mr.  White,  I  understood  him. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  What  White? 

"A.  Charles;  they  call  him  'Charley.' 

"Q,  Charley  White?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

"  Q.  Is  that  the  same  Charley  White  the  man  you  knew  in  O'Fal- 
lon  when  you  Imew  the  Yarbroughs  there? — ^A.  bo  I  understand. 
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**Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  husband,  George  Gloss, 
was  at  home  on  Sunday,  the  23d,  or  the  Sunday  just  before  your 
bov's  birthday? — ^A.  He  wasn't  home  Sunday  morning. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  returned  home,  or  have  you  a  remem- 
brance of  it? — A.  I  know  he  returned  home  in  time  to  go  to  work, 
and  I  judge  he  was  at  work  about  4  o'clock  or  half -past  4. 

"Mr.  OTDoNNELL.  Take  the  witness. 

"  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wayman  : 

"  Q,  Your  husband  went  to  work  on  that  Sunday? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 

"  Q.  You  are  positive  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q,  What?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

"Q,  Have  you  talked  to  him  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Never  mentioned  it  all  between  you? — ^A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

"Q.  Where  was  your  son,  George  Gloss,  bom? — ^A.  Born  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

"Q,  What  street?— A.  On  Ella  Avenue. 

"Q.  What  number? — A.  I  have  a  poor  memory  of  numbers. 

"Q,  Yes;  and  near  what  streets? — A.  I  know  it  was  sixty  odd 
hundred. 

"  Q,  Is  your  memory  on  dates  as  fine  as  it  is  on  numbers? 

"  Mr.  O  DoNNELL.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  object  to  any  such 
question. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  the  court  heard  it. 

"  The  CouKT.  Read  the  last  question. 

"(Question  read.) 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No,  no. 

"  The  Witness.  Not  ordinarily. 

"  The  CJouBT.  I  didn't  hear  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Just  read  back  a  question  or  two. 

"(The  reporter  read  as  directed.) 

"  The  CouKT.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  All  right 

"  What  doctor  attendedyou  in  the  birth? — A.  Dr.  Bracey. 

"Q.  What  is  that?— A.  Dr.  Bracev. 

"  Q.  Is  he  living  in  St.  Louis  now?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q,  Did  you  ever  talk  to  your  husband  about  what  you  were  going 
to  testify  here?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Never  mentioned  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Didn't  mention  it  to  him  last  night  at  all? — ^A.  In  some  way 
I  did;  yes. 

"Q,  Well,  in  what  way?— A.  I  told  him  I  would  tell  the  truth 
only. 

*^Q.  Well,  certainly.— A.  Yes;  I  came  here  to  tell  just  what 

"Q.  I  understand,  but  just  what  was  said,  Mrs.  Gloss?— A.  We 
spoke,  of  course — I  said  I  thought  it  was  awful  that  Mr.  Yarbrough 
nnould  tell  a  lie. 

"  Q.  Yes;  what  else?— A.  Well,  of  course,  I  didn't  want  to  come  to 
testify,  but  he  thought  I  had  better. 

"Q.  That  is,  your  husband? — A.  Not  only  my  husband. 

"Q.  What  is  thai?— A.  My  husband;  yes. 

"Q.  And  who  else?— A.  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  O'DonnelL 
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"Q.  What  is  that!— A.  Mr.  ODonnell  asked  me  to  testify. 

"Q.  And  who  else?— A.  That  is  all. 

"  The  CiouBT.  A  little  louder,  please,  T  didn't  hear  the  question. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  The  first  conversation  you  had  with  your  hus- 
band was  when  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  were  there  about  the 
matter? 

"A.  Yes ;  that  was  really  the  first  conversation. 

"Q.  What  time  did  your  husband  get  home? — A.  I  should  judge 
he  came  home  about  7. 

"Q.  Were  you  expecting  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Browne? — ^A. 
Yes;  he  told  me  he  thought  they  would  come  out. 

"  Q.  He  thought  they  would  come  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  He  told  you  that  how  long  after  he  got  home? — A.  Why,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  testify,  and  I  told  him  no. 

"Q.  Then  he  said  that  they  woidd  come  out? — A.  He  said,  why, 
they  would  come  out,  of  course ;  if  I  would  testify,  they  would  like  to 
come  out  and  talk  to  me. 

"  Q.  And  then  you  told  them  you  would  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  quite 
awhile  before  I  would  give  my  consent. 

"  Q.  Is  there  a  telephone  in  your  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Was  your  husband  out  of  the  house  after  he  talked  to  you 
before  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Browne,  the  defendant,  came? — ^A.  Yes; 
he  left  the  house  to  telephone. 

"  Q.  And  told  them  to  come  out  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  And  how  long  after  that  before  they  got  out  there? — ^A.  They 
came  out  at  9  o'clock,  I  think,  or  a  little  later. 

"  Q.  What  ?— A.  At  9  o'clock  or  a  little  later. 

"  Q.  Had  you  read  the  afternoon  papers  yesterday? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q,  Did  you  read  the  morning  papers? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  read  the  papers  the  day  before? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
haven't  seen  a  paper  as  I  know  of. 

"Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Now,  before  the  defendant  and  his  attorney,  O'Donnell,  got 
out  there,  had  Mr.  Gloss  refreshed  your  recollection  about  the  dates? — 
A.  Why,  he  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  said, '  Yes ;  I  knew  Sidney 
was  at  our  house,  because  he  gave  George  a  quarter  the  day  before 
his  birthday.' 

"  Q.  You  said  that  right  away ;  is  that  all  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Had  you  ever  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Gloss  before? — ^A.  We 
often  talked  about  the  mitt. 

"  Q.  About  the  mitt? — A.  That  he  cot  the  mitt  for  a  present 

"Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  the  defendant  came  out  there, 
how  much  had  your  husband  and  you  talked  together  about  it? — 
A.  Very  little. 

"  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  had  testified  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  White  had  testified  to?— A.  Why,  not 
vesterdav 

"  Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  what  White  had  testified  to?— A.  Why, 
I  couldn't  tell  you  just  now. 

"Q.  Well,  he  did  tell  you  what  White  testified  to,  didn't  he?— A. 
He  told  me  what  Mr.  Yarbrough 

"Q.  No,  no:  I  am  on  White.  He  told  you  what  Charley  White 
testified  to,  dion't  he? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  talked  about  it. 
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"Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  a  specific  question,  Mrs.  Gloss.  Did 
he  tell  you  what  White  had  testified  to?— A.  No;  he  has  never  told 
me.    I  have  read  more  than  he  has  told  me. 

"Q.  You  have  read  a  pretty  poor  account  of  the  trial,  in  the 
former  trial? — A.  Yes ;  I  woidd  skip  over  it. 

"Q.  Now,  in  the  former  trial  you  read  that  Mr.  White  claimed 
that  Sidney  and  Otis  Yarbrough  were  in  Springfield  with  him  be- 
fore Lorimer's  election  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Never  read  that  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  husband  ever  tell  you  that  White  had  testified  to 
that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Prior  to  last  night,  did  your  husband  tell  you  what  White  had 
testified  to  ? — A.  He  didnx  tell  me  anything  about  White. 

"  Q.  Had  you  read  anything  about  White  ? — A.  I  have  read  it 

"  Q.  I  mean  since  this  trial  started ;  the  testimony  given  by  Charles 
A.  White?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  didn't  read  this — the  evidence 
given  in  this  trial  ? — A.  I  haven't  the  time ;  I  have  a  sick  baby. 

"  Q.  Now,  your  husband,  when  he  came  home  last  night,  told  you 
what  he  had  testified  to,  didn't  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  He  told  you  what  Yarbrough  had  testified  to,  didn't  he? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  He  told  you  that  Yarbrough  had  testified  that  he  was  in 
Springfield  two  nights  before  the  election  of  Lorimer,  didn't  he? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excited.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  That  was  a  conversation 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Objection  overruled. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  He  is  assuming  that  that  was  a  conversation. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  that? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Read  the  question. 

"(Question  read.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  That  is,  last  night  he  told  you  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  He  told  you  that  was  what  Yarbrough  had  testified  to? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"Q,  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  heard  Yarbrough  testify? — ^A, 
No.  sir. 

'^Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  knew  Yarbrough  had  testified? — A. 
No.  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  have  a  paper  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

"Q.  You  didn't  read  the  paper? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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" Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  testified  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q,  What?— A.  No.  sir. 

"  Q.  The  first  thing  he  told  you  was  what  Yarbrough  had  testified 
to? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Then  what  did  you  say? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  just 
what  I  said,  but  I  was 

"  Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  remember,  that  answers  it.  What  did  he 
next  say? — ^A.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  be  a  witness. 

"  Q.  Was  that  the  next  thing? — A.  As  far  as  I  remember. 

"Q.  \\Tiat  is  that?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

"  Q.  And  up  to  that  time  he  nad  told  you  what  he  testified  to? — A. 
No.  sir. 

"Q.  And  you  first  declined,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  how  long  before  you  finally  gave  your  consent? — A. 
Well,  I  should  judge  a  half  hour  or  so. 

"Q.  Had  you  fully  decided  to  testify  before  the  defendant  and 
Mr.  O'Donnell  came  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  they  said  when  they  came  in — 
either  one  of  them? — A.  I  couldnt  tell  you. 

**Q.  What?— A.  I  don't  remember. 

"Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  said? — A.  I  don't  remember 
that. 

"  Q.  Was  all  the  conversation  that  was  had  there  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  four  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Was  a  little  yellow  book  displayed  there  last  night — this  book 
[exhibiting  book  to  witness]  ? — A.  I  don't  remember;  no. 

"Q.  Well,  take  the  book — ^just  take  the  book  [handing  it  to  wit- 
ness]. You  have  seen  that  book  before,  have  you  not? — A.  That  is 
my  husband's  account  book. 

"Q.  Now,  did  you  see  that  book  last  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  see  your  husband  writing  anvthing  in  it  last  night  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.    She  said  she  didn't  see  the  book. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  In  any  book? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Was  the  book  mentioned  in  the  conversation  last  night  between 
you,  the  attorney,  the  defendant,  and  your  husband  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.^ 

"  The  Witness.  I  think  it  was. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  You  think  it  was,  now?  Give  us  your  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  said  or  done  about  tha  book. 


"A.  Well,  I  know  he  keeps- 


"  Q.  No,  Mrs.  Gloss,  the  question  is.  What  was  said  or  done  about 
the  book  last  night? — A.  There  was  nothing  done. 

"  Q.  Well,  what  was  said  about  it  when  j^our  husband,  the  attorney 
for  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  himself  were  present? — A. 
Well,  he  got — ^no ;  ne  didn't  get  the  book.    I  can't  remember,  really. 

"Q.  Wnat? — A.  I  cpn't  remember. 

"  Q.  How  long  after  the  attorney  and  the  defendant  arrived  was 
the  book  displayed  ? — A.  I  should  judge  about  a  half  hour. 

"Q.  What  was  said  before  that? — A.  I  don't  remembor. 
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"  Q.  What?— A.  I  don't  remember. 

"  Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  was  said  in  the  half  hour  that 
the  attorney  and  the  defendant  and  your  husband  were  present  last 
night  before  the  book  was  brought  into  the  conversation  ? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.  She  didnt  say  that  the  book  was 
brought  into  the  conversation. 

''  Mr.  Wayman.  I  beg  pardon  ! 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  She  said  it  was  a  half  hour  before  they  came. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  overruled. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  now,  let's  see. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  All  right. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  Mrs.  Gloss,  I  will  reask  you  the  question: 
Did  I  understand  you  correctly  as  to  when  the  book  was  talked 
about?  Was  it  after  the  attorney  and  the  defendant  arrived,  or 
before? 

"A.  Well,  he  just  said 

"  Q.  No,  no.  There  was  some  dispute  as  to  your  direct  testimony, 
nnd  I  want  to  have  you  correct  it,  if  you  want  to. — ^A.  He  didnt 
display  the  book. 

"Q.  Did  he  talk  about  it? — A.  He  kept  dates;  he  said— - 

"  Q.  No,  no. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  She  is  telling  him  now,  your  honor. 

"  The  Court.  The  answer  is  not  responsive. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  am  talking  about  last  night,  the  conversa- 
tion. What  was  said  about  the  w)ok  between  you  and  your  husband 
before? 

"A.  Nothing. 

"  Q.  Oh,  not  a  thing?— A.  Nothing. 

"  Q.  Then,  the  book  wasn't  mentioned  before  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel  arrived  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  long  after  they  arrived  was  the  book  mentioned? — ^A.  I 
should  iudffe  a  half  hour:  that  is  what  I- 


"  Q.  Then  I  understood  you  correctly.  Now,  who  first  mentioned 
it? — A.  I  think  mv  husband. 

"  Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  Why^  he  said  he  could — the  day,  of 
course — ^I  forget  just  now  what  he  did  say.  ^ 

"  Q.  You  don't  know  just  now  what  he  did  say  ?  Did  he  have  the 
book  out  of  his  pocket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  knew  what  book  he  referred  to  when  he  did  refer  to  a 
book? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  always  talked  of  his  book. 

"Q.  Now,  can  you  refresh  your  recollection  by  thinking  for  a 
minute  as  to  what  was  said  first  after  the  book  was  talked  about? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Can  you  remember  the  subject  matter  of  the  conversation 
about  the  book? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Can  you  tell  the  jury  why  the  book  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  is  that? — A.  No,  sir;  not  just  now. 

"  Q.  At  that  time  did  the  defendant  or  the  attorney  say  anything 
about  the  book? — A.  No,  sir. 
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"  Q.  Was  the  conversation  about  the  book  between  you  and  your 
husband  or  between  your  husband  and  the  defendant  and  his  coun- 
sel ? — A.  It  was  between  my  husband  and  the  defendant's  counsel. 

"  Q,  It  was  not  addressed  to  you  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  taking  care 
of  the  baby. 

^  Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  room  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

**  Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  after  thev  arrived  before — ^I  be- 
lieve you  have  answered  that,  about  half  an  nour? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  first  mentioned  the  book? — ^A.  My  hus- 
band. 

"Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  just  now. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

"A.  I  don't  remember  just  now. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  he  at  that  time  have  the  book  out  of  his  hand, 
out  of  his  pocket? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  How?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  have  it  out  of  his  pocket? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

**Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  While  counsel  and  defendant  were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  or  the  defendant  himself, 
ask  your  husband  to  see  the  book  while  they  were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  did  they  see  the  book?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long  a  conversation  was  that  about  the  book? — A.  I 
should  judge  a  few  minutes. 

"Q.  How? — A.  I  should  judge  a  few  minutes. 

"  Q.  Well,  can  you  recall  any  one  word  that  was  said? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long  did  they  remain? — ^A.  I  should  judge  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

"  Q.  During  the  time  that  they  were  there  in  your  presence,  was  the 
subject  matter  of  your  husband's  testimony  yesterday  discussed  ? — A. 
No.  sir. 

"  Q.  Was  there  any  document  read  to  you  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Was  the  fact  that  your  husband  has  testified  referred  to? — 
A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

"  Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  your  husband  had  testified? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

"  Q.  You  knew  ? — A.  I  thought  so. 

"Q.  Did  you  know  it? — A.  No;  I  did  not  really  know  it 

"  Q.  You  did  not— A.  No. 

"  Q.  Your  husband  had  not  told  you,  then? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Had  he  asked  you  to  be  a  witness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Then  did  you  ask  him  why  wasn't  he  a  witness? — A.  He  said 
he  was  to  be  a  witness. 

"  Q.  He  was  to  be,  so  that  in  the  conversation,  when  Mr.  O'Donnell 

and  the  defendant  came  there  and  you  were  nursing  your  baby 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  your  husband  was  there,  and  they  wanted  you  to  testify, 
none  of  them  told  you  that  vour  husband  haa  testified? — A.  No,  sir. 

** Q.  You  are  sure  of  that! 

"  Mr.  Erbstetn.  I  object 

"  The  CouBT.  Sustained. 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"  Mr.  Wayman.  After  they  left,  did  you  have  any  conversatioD 
with  your  husband? 

•*A.  No,  sir 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"A.  I  put  the  child  to  bed. 

"  (Objection  overruled  by  the  court ;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court  the 
defendant,  by  his  counsel,  Uien  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  There  was  nothing  said  between  you  and  your  hus- 
band as  to  what  you  would  testify,  after  they  left? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  after  they  left,  your  husband  did  not  tell  you  what  he 
had  testified  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  After  they  left,  did  your  husband  tell  you  that  he  had  testi- 
fied?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  You  came  down  to  court  this  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  come  with  your  husband  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  ne  tell  you  then  what  he  testified  to? — ^A.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  testify. 

"Q.  To-day?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  he  had  testified  yesterday? — A.  Not 
as  I  remember. 

'^  Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  your  husband  is  to  testify  after  you 
testify? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  What  is  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  talk  to  your  husband  after  he  left  you  in  the  waiting 
room  and  came  in  here  this  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  come  back  to  the  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Who  else  came  back? — ^A.  A  detective,  I  think. 

"  Q.  Who  ? — ^A.  A  man  with  a  star. 

"Q.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Anybody  else? — ^A.  Mr.  O'Donnell  came  back  with  him  once. 

"Q.  With  him  once? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  your  husband  left  you  in  the  waiting  room  and  came  in 
here  this  morning  and  returned,  had  not  Mr.  O'Donnell  been  in  to  see 
you  before  your  husband  came  ? — A.  I  Uiink  my  husband  was  in  the 
same  time — came  in. 

"  Q.  I  mean  while  your  husband  was  here  on  the  witness  stand? — 
A.  No ;  he  was  not  in  there  alone,  as  I  know  of. 

"Q.  Before  your  husband  returned? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  to  it ;  she  has  answered  it. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Have  you  answered  ? 

"  The  Court.  She  has  an  answer  there. 

"  The  Witness.  I  answered  it. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  was  the  answer,  Mr.  Reporter? 

"(Answer  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:) 

"'No,  sir.' 

"  Q.  At  any  time  this  forenoon  while  you  were  out  there,  was  Mr. 
O'Donnell  in  talking  to  you  when  your  husband  was  not  present? 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  object  to  that. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  At  any  time? 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell.  For  this  reason.  Of  course,  I  might  bring  out 
what  I  did  say  to  her. 
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"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  I  object,  if  the  court  please,  now. 

"Mr.  OT)oNNELL.  I  am  just  going  to  object  to  the  court  now,  if 
the  court  permits  it,  to  state  that  I  have  a  right  to  talk  to  any  of  my 
witnesses  whenever  I  want  to. 

"  The  Court.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  that  has  been 
put  is  a  proper  question,  and  the  witness  may  answer  it. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defenaant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  He  was  not  in  there  alone. 

"Mi\  Wayman.  He  was  not? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  At  no  time? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

"  Q.  While  your  husband  waa  there? — ^A.  There  always  was  some- 
body present. 

"Q.  Now,  I  am  talking  now  about  whether  your  husband  was 
present? — ^A.  I  don't  know 

"Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  think  my  husband  was  present  at  all 
times. 

"Q.  AH  the  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  While  you  were  out  there  waiting,  wasn't  your  boy,  Gteorge, 
brought  into  the  court  room  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Who  came  and  got  him? — ^A.  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

"Q.  Then  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  in  on  that  occasion? — A.  Well,  he 
just  called  to  him ;  he  did  not  talk  to  me. 

"  Q.  Did  not  talk  to  you  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  was  he  in  the  room? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  came  to  the  door,  as 
I  know. 

"  Q.  When  your  husband  returned  and  talked  to  you,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell talked  with  him,  did  he? — ^A.  Talked  to  Mr.  Gloss;  yes. 

"  Q.  And  to  you  ? — ^A.  He  said  I  could  go  on  after  this  next  witness 
had  testified. 

"  Q.  You  were  waiting  to  be  called  all  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  had  your  baby  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  building? — ^A.  To  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  office. 

"Q.  Mr.  O'Donnell's  office?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Why  did  you  go  there? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell.  Let  her  tell  him. 

"  The  Court.  It  is  immaterial. 

"A.  So  the  children  could  sleep. 

"The  Coubt.  Is  the  objection  withdrawn? 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell.  Yes ;  the  objection  is  withdrawn.  Let  us  have 
an  answer.    Tell  him  why  you  went  there. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  So  the  cnildren  could  sleep  ? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Who  asked  you  to  go  there? — A.  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

"  Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  go  there  so  that  the  children  could  sleep? — 
A.  He  said  they  could  lie  down  and  rest ;  yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Was  that  the  reason  he  asked  you  to  go  there  ? — Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  you  got  to  his  office  did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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"Q.  Did  you  then  know  that  your  husband  had  testified? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Was  your  husband  present  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Any  other  lawyer? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  the  subject  of  what  you  were  testifying  to  was  not  men- 
tioned?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  last  night  when  the  de- 
fendant and  O'Donnell  were  at  your  house  you  did  not  tell  them  what 
you  would  testify  to? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object,  as  having  been  answered. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  1  am  not  clear  whether  she  answered  it  or  not 

"  Mr.  Erbtein.  She  did  answer  it  twice,  your  honor. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Very  well. 

"  Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Donnell,  when  you  got  to  your  office,  or  after  the 
adjournment  of  court,  tell  you  why  you  were  left  in  the  anteroom 
with  your  baby  while  Mr.  Keeley  testified? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  he  tell  you  ? 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  ask  him? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  talk  to  your  husband  after  you  came  back 
to  the  building  after  lunch? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  About  what  you  would  testify  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Had  you  ever  met  the  defendant  Browne  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Had  you  ever  met  Patrick  H.  O'Donnell  before?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Had  you  ever  talked  to  your  husband  at  all  befoire  this  trial 
about  any  testimony  given  on  the  trial  by  him — the  previous  trial? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"A.  No.  sir. 

"  The  CfouRT.  Read  the  last  question. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows:) 

" '  Q.  Had  you  ever  talked  to  your  husband  at  all  before  this  trial 
about  any  testimony  given  on  the  trial  by  hun — the  previous  trial  ? ' 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  testified  at  the  pre- 
vious trial? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object,  as  having  been  answered. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  your  husband  ever  show  you  that  book  with 
the  memorandum  in  it?  Let  me  have  the  book.  [Book  handed  to 
the  State's  attorney.]  Did  you  ever  see  that  page  of  that  book  be- 
fore?   [Handing  book  to  witness  and  indicating  page.] 

"  Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  kindly  just  read  to  yourself  what  is  on  that  page 
and  then  1  will  ask  you  a  question. — A.  I  can  not  read  all  of  it. 
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"  Q.  Well,  you  can  read  enough  of  it  to  get  the  gist  of  it,  can  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q-  Having  read  that,  does  that  remind  you  of  anything  that  was 
said  last  night  in  the  conversation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Now,  what  was  said? — ^A.  Why,  that  Mr.  Yarbrough  stayed 
there  the  24th. 

"Q.  The  24th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  at  that  time,  until  that  was  discussed — that  discussion 
was  what  fixed  it  in  your  mind,  is  it  not? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  say  that  discussion  was  what  fixed  it  m  your 
mind? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  wnich  ruling  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  She  has  already  stated  she  remembers  it  on  ac; 
count  of  her  boy's  birthday  the  next  day. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object,  if  the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  Answer  the  question. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  One  ^ound  of  objection  is  that  he  does  not  put  it 
as  a  question,  but  puts  it  as  a  statement. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  She  can  have  all  the  time  she  wants. 

"The  Court.  Read  the  last  question. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  question  pending 
now,  Mrs.  Gloss? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  ther«  duly  excepted.) 

"The  Court.  Read  the  question. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows:) 

"  *  I  say  that  discussion  was  what  fixed  it  on  your  mind? ' 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  to  that.    That  is  not  a  question. 

"  The  Court.  Change  the  form  of  the  question. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Is  it  not? 

"A.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

"Q.  I  say  that  discussion  last  night,  when  the  attorney  and  the 
defendant  and  your  husband  were  there,  when  the  24th  was  discussed, 
that  is  what  fixed  that  date  on  vour  mind,  is  it  not  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Not  alone;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Not  alone,  but  it  partly  does? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  What?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir* 

"Q.  What?— A.  Not  really;  no. 
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"Q.  Now,  before  that  was  discussed  in  their  presence,  had  you 
stated  to  your  husband  the  date — the  24th  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  remember — — 

"  Q.  Now,  when  did  you  state  it? — ^A.  At  the  supper  table,  I  think. 

"  Q.  The  supper  table  ? — A.  When  we  were  eating  supper ;  yes. 

"  Q.  What  time? — A.  I  should  judge  about  half  past  7. 

"  Q.  Why  did  you  state  that? — A.  Why,  he  said  Sidney  denied  that 
he  did  not  stay  at  our  house. 

"Q.  On  the  night  of  the  24th? 

^'Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Don't  break  in  on  the  lady;  go  ahead  and  give 
us  the  answer,  Mrs.  Gloss. 

'^A.  I  said, '  I  don't  understand  how  he  could  lie  like  that.' 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  your  husband,  Mrs.  Gloss,  tell  you  that  Sidney 
Yarbrough  had  denied  staying  at  your  house  at  all? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  He  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  heard  Sidney  Yarbrough  so  tes- 
tify?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  IS  that? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  he  heard  him  testify. 

"  Q.  Didn't  your  husband  tell  you  that  Sidney  Yarbrough  had  tes- 
tified that  he  was  at  your  house  all  night  on  a  certain  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

"Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  But  he  told  you  that  he  had  denied  being  there  at  all? — A. 
Denied  being  there;  yes,  sir;  on  Springfield  Avenue. 

"  Q.  Without  reference  to  the  elate  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  then  you  said, '  How  could  he  lie  about  that  ? ' — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"  Q.  Then,  when  did  you  say  the  24th?— A.  Why,  I  told  him  how 
well  I  could  remember  it,  because  it  was  George's  birthday — the  26th. 

"Q.  How  is  that?— A.  I  told  him  that  I  could  remember  so  well 
because  he  gave  Gteorgie  a  quarter  for  his  birthday. 

"Q.  But  before  you  said  that  had  he  told  you  anything  about 
Yarbrough  denying  being  there  on  the  24th  ? — ^A.  Why,  he-  told  me 
that  YaArough  had  told  a  lie. 

"  Q.  No ;  answer  the  question,  Mrs.  Gloss. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  She  has  answered  the  question. 

*'Mr.  Wayman.  If  the  court  please,  I  object  and  move  that  be 
stricken  out. 

"The  Court.  Strike  out  the  answer  and  read  the  question  to  the 
witness. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  repeating 
questions  along  the  same  line,  your  honor. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:) 

" '  But  before  you  said  that,  had  he  told  you  anything  about  Yar- 
brough denying  being  there  on  the  24th? ' 

"  A.  I  don't  understand  that. 

" Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  that? 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  She  said :  '  I  don't  understand  it.' 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  can  not  make  it  any  plainer.  Read  it  again,  a 
little  louder. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:) 

" '  But  before  you  said  that,  had  he  told  you  anything  about  Yar- 
brough denying  oeing  there  on  the  24th  ? ' 

"  A.  He  had  told  me  that  Sidney  had  denied  being  there. 
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"  Q.  That  is  not  the  question,  Mrs.  Gloss.  Did  he  tell  you  that 
Yarbrough  had  denied  being  there  on  the  24th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  is  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q^  Now,  give  us  tiie  exact  words  your  husband  used. — ^A.  The 
exact  words  he  said  ? 

"  Q.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  object.  A  witness  is  not  required  in  court  to 
give  the  exact  words  of  anjrthing. 

"  The  Court.  Give  us  in  substance  what  was  said.  You  may  not 
remember  the  exact  words,  but  give  us  substantially  what  he  said  on 
that  subject. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Just  the  substance. 

"  A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  answer? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

"  Q.  And  that  discussion  had  all  been  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
defendant  and  the  attorney? 

"The  Court.  That  talk? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

**  Mr.  Wayman.  Who  first  mentioned  the  words  '  the  24th,'  you  or 
your  husband? 

"Mr.  OT)oNNELL.  I  object;  we  have  been  over  this  ad  nauseam. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  Mrs.  Gloss,  will  you  swear  that — when  was 
the  first  time  that  you  have  ever  told  anybody  that  Yarbrough  was 
there  on  the  day  before  your  son's  birthday  ?    When  is  the  first  time? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  The  first  time  I  spoke  of  it  was  yesterday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Yesterday?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Were  you  expecting  both  the  Yarbroughs  that  night? — ^A.  I 
expected  Uiem  Sunday  nignt  and  they  did  not  come. 

"Q.  Sunday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  That  is  the  Sunday  night  that  your  husband  was  working? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  you  expected  your  husband  to  bring  them  home  with 
him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  are  sure  that  your  husband  was  working? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.    She  has  answered  it. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  On  the  night  that  you  expected  them  to  come 
home  with  him? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  not  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  if  it  should  develop,  Mrs.  Gloss,  that  on  the  23d  day  of 
May,  1909,  three  days  prior  to  the  26th,  that  your  husband  was  not 
working  at  all,  would  you  have  still  fixed  the  24th  as  the  night  that 
Yarbrouffh  was  there? 

"  Mi.  Forrest.  I  object  to  that. 

"The  Court.  Sustamed. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  the  birthday  of  your  next  child? 

"  Mr.  OT)oNNELL.  I  object.    That  is  not  in  issue. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Just  to  test  her  recollection,  your  honor* 
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"  Mr.  O'DoNNBLL.  I  will  withdraw  it  if  he  wants  to  know  about  it. 

"  The  Court.  It  is  to  test  the  recollection  of  the  witness 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

"The  Court  (continuing).  On  some  matter  that  has  no  direct 
bearing  or  indirect  bearing  even  on  the  issues  in  the  case,  and  there- 
fore the  objection  isgood. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Where  does  your  son  go  to  school — does  he  go  at 
all? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  is  his  full  name?— A.  George  F.  Gloss. 

"  Q.  You  keep  a  record  of  the  birth  of  your  children,  do  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

" Q.  In  what  book?— A.  What  book 

"  Q.  What  book  do  you  keep  the  record  in? — A.  I  have  a  Bible. 

"Q.  A  Bible?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Is  that  Bible  at  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Have  you  seen  it  lately  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  A.  No,  sir. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court,  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  coimsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  A.  Not  exactly. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What? 

"  A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  see  it  last  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  make  any  entrv  in  it  at  all  lately? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Could  we  get  the  Biblel— A.  Sir? 

"  Q.  Could  we  get  the  Bible  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  say  the  boy  went  to  school  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  WTiat  school  ? — A.  George  Rowland's  school. 

"  Q.  What  ? — A.  George  Rowland  school. 

"  Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  when  vou  read  in  the  prior  trial  that  White  had 
testified  that  on  the  24tn  the  Yarbrough  boys  were  with  him  in 
Sprin^eld  and  met  the  defendant,  did  you  then  say  anything  to 
anvbody;  and  if  not,  why  not? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.  She  stated  that  she  did  not  read  it,  and 
he  knows  it. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  will  change  that  question. 

"  Q.  Did  you  read  during  the  former  trial A.  Did  I  read  in 

"  Q.  Did  you  read  that  White  had  thus  testified  ? 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  object.    She  said  she  did  not. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court,  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  What  does  '  thus '  mean  ? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Testified  that  the  Yarbroughs — the  two  boys — 
were  with  him  in  Sprhigfield  and  met  the  defendant  on  the  night 
of  the  24th? 

"A.  I  never  read  that. 

"Q.  And  you  never  heard  it  until  last  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  At  the  time  that  he  stayed  all  night  at  your  house,  as  I  un- 
derstand you,  he  was  going  out  to  get  a  job  at  Aurora? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  He  was  going  out  to  Wheaton,  was  he  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  But  it  was  on  the  Aurora  &  Elgin  road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  He  was  going  out  to  the  management  to  get  a  job? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"Q.  You  are  sure? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

*•  Q.  That  occasion  upon  which  he  stayed  all  night  was  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  he  went  out  there? 

"Mr.  Forrest.  1  object. 

"Mr.  O^DoNNELL.  How  could  she  tell? 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman. Trom  what  was  said. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  What  is  the  difference  whether 

"Mr.  Wayman.  The  night  that  he  did  stay  all  night  at  your 
house,  the  discussion  was  with  reference  to  going  out  S)  get  a  job, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  And  that  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  he 
ever  stayed  all  night  at  your  house,  is  it  not? 

"A.  At  that  place. 

"Q.  Where  else  did  he  ever  stay  all  night? — A.  He  stayed  where 
we  lived  now,  south  Central  Park. 
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Q.  When? — A.  I  should  judge  about  two  months  ago. 

"Q.  Two  months  ago? — A.  '^s,  sir. 

"  Q.  Between  two  months  ago  and  the  prior  time  he  had  not  been 
at  your  house,  had  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'^Q.  All  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  When?— A.  I  should  judge  a  month  and  a  half. 

"Q.  Now,  when  before  that?— A.  He  only  made  two  visits  at 
that  house  as  I  know  of. 

"Q.  Tiyo  visits  all  night  at  that  house  and  one  at  the  other? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  that  is  all — ^that  is  the  only  three  times  that  he  ever 
stayed  all  night  at  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'^Mr.  Wayman.  That  is  all. 

"Ke-direct  examination  by  Mr.  O'Donnbll: 

"Q.  Stayed  in  the  daytime,  didn't  he;  he  was  there  with  his 
wife? — A.  Come  in  the  evening  and  stayed  all  evening. 

"  Q.  When  you  left  here,  Mrs.  Gloss,  before  or  at  the  last  adjourn- 
ment, I  took  you  over  to  my  office,  didn't  T? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  I  brought  you  in  and  made  cots  for  your  babies,  didn't  li 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"A   Y'es   sir. 

"Mr.  O'boNNELL.  Didn't  I? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  you  put  the  three  of  them  to  sleep  and  they  slept  the 
whole  time,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  we  woke  them  up  or  you  woke  them  up  to  come  over 
here?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"  Q.  When  I  was  not  in  the  room  to  talk  to  you  during  the  time, 
was  I? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  I  left  you  there  with  your  babies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q.  Your  children  are  rignt  out  here  now,  aren't  they? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"(Objection  sustained  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELT..  They  were  at  the  time  I  went  out  before  noon  ? — 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  when  I  went  out  I  went  in  and  asked  you  if  I  could  do 
anvthingfor  your  children,  didn't  I? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Your  youngest  baby  is  sick,  isn't  he! 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object--welI,  go  ahead. 

"  Mr.  O'Donnbll.  Answer  the  question. 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  I  went  in  there  did  I  ask  you  if  I  niight  go  down  to  the 
drugstore  and  set  someUiing  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Wasn't  that  the  subject  of  the  conversation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  O'Donnell.  That  is  all. 

"  Recross-examination  by  Mr.  Wayman  : 

"  Q.  Your  baby  was  sick,  I  understand,  Mrs.  Gloss ;  your  baby  was 
sick  and  is  sick? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  that  fact  was  known  to  the  attorney,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  last 
night,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Q.  What?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  you  remained  in  the  waiting  room  all  the  forenoon  with 
a  sick  baby,  is  that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  that? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Wait  a  moment 

"  The  Court.  Strike  out  the  answer. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  When  Mr.  O'Donnell  took  you  to  his  office  and  put 
your  babies  to  sleep  did  he  tell  you  that  they  were  sorry  that  they  did 
not  call  you  this  forenoon? 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustamed. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Did  he  say  anything  about  that  at  all! 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  obiect  to  this  demagoguery. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  that  remark  and  I  move  it  be  stricken 
out 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  insist  on  the  remark. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  appeal  to  the  court 

"The  Court.  The  oojection  to  the  remark  is  sustained,  and  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place. 

"  To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  tiien 
and  there  duly  excepted. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  move  the  court  to  strike  out  the  question  made  by 
the  State's  attorney — what  was  it?  Turn  back  and  read  it,  Mr.  Re- 
porter. 
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"^The  following  questions  and  answer  were  read  by  the  reporter:) 

"*Q.  When  Mr.  O'Donnell  took  you  to  his  office  and  put  your 
babies  to  sleep,  did  he  tell  you  that  they  were  sorry  that  they  did  not 
call  you  this  forenoon  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

" *  Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  that  at  all? ' 

'^lifi*.  Forrest.  One  minute,  please.  I  move  to  strike  that  out,  if 
the  court  please,  as  an  improper  remark  and  as  a  remark  that  evi- 
dentiy  smacks  of  demagoguery. 

"  The  Court.  The  motion  is  denied,  and  Mr.  Forrest  is  instructed 
to  use  proper  and  decent  language,  not  language  that  is  unbecoming 
of  a  sentleman. 

^^  Mr.  Forrest.  I  insist  upon  that  language ;  that  it  is  still  dema- 
goguery. 

*'  Mr.  Wayman.  I  insist 

"  The  Court.  Let  the  jury  retire  for  a  moment 

"(And  thereupon  the  jury  retired  to  the  jury  room,  whereupon  the 
following  proceedings  were  had  before  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the 

"  Tne  Court.  Mr.  Clerk,  come  over  here  for  a  second.  Enter  a 
fine  of  $25  against  Mr.  Forrest  for  contempt  of  court. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Will  your  honor  please  tell  me  what  the  con- 
tempt is? 

"The  Court.  You  are  aware  of  it,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  No,  I  am  not 

"  The  Court.  The  language  that  you  have  used  in  the  court 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  am  entitled 

"The  Court.  And  for  the  defiance  that  you  have  shown  here  as 
to  the  ruling. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  insist,  if  the  court  please,  that  there  isn't  anything 
about  that 

"The  Court.  Will  you  pay  the  fine? 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  If  i  have  said  anything  to  the  court  I  did  not  intend 
to  defy  the  court,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
court 

"  The  Court.  You  have  been  doing  it  right  along. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  I  understand,  but  will  your  honor  hear  what  I 
have  to  say? 

"  The  Court.  Yes ;  I  will  hear  you. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  If  I  have  used  language  which  the  court  has  deemed 
disrespectful,  I  apolo^ze,  if  the  court  please,  to  the  court.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  fined,  if  the  court  please,  because  I  had  no  idea,  if 
the  court  please,  that  the  court  would  regard  my  language  in  the 
light  in  which  it  has,  and  I  respectfully  apologize  to  the  court  for  the 
language  that  I  have  used. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  If  the  court  please,  I  join  in  the  request  that  the 
fine  be  remitted. 

"  The  Court.  The  court  is  reluctant  to  fine  any  attorney  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  but  when  counsel  continually  defies  the  rulings  of 
thb  court  the  court  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  court. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  But  I  had  to  save  my  point  upon  that  matter,  if 
the  court  please,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  you  can  not 
save  a  point  by  merely  excepting  to  a  remark — ^you  must  move  to 
strike  it  out 
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"The  CJouRT.  Counsel  did  something  more  than  that  When  the 
court  cautioned  counsel  not  to  use  that  remark  that  counsel  saw  fit  to 
use,  he  repeated  it  twice. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Well,  the  only  thing — my  intention  was  only  in  the 
line  of  supporting  my  motion. 

"The  Court.  This  court  is  supreme  in  sustaining  the  dignity  of 
this  court,  as  far  as  the  trial  is  concerned. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  And  the  court  knows  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
sustain  it,  but  the  Suprme  Court  has  said  that  a  mere  exception  is 
not  sufficient.    A  motion  must  be  made  to  strike  it  out. 

"  The  Court.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  subject ;  you  are  get- 
K  away  from  the  issue. 

^Mr.  Forrest.  I  have  said,  if  the  court  please,  all  that  I  have  to 
say  at  the  present  time. 

"  Mr.  Wayman,  Your  honor,  I  join  in  the  request  of  Mr.  Forrest 
that  the  court  remit  the  fine. 

"The  Court  ^addressing  the  clerk).  Expunge  the  order  of  the 
court.    Call  in  tne  jury. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  thank  your  honor. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Your  honor,  before  the  jury  is  called  in,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  until  1  telephone.  Maybe  I 
can  get  along  without  any  other  delays. 

"  The  Court.  We  will  take  a  recess. 

"(And  thereupon  the  court  took  a  recess  for  10  minutes,  after 
which  the  jurors  resumed  their  seats  in  the  jury  box,  and  the  fol- 
lowing further  proceedings  were  had:) 

"The  Court.  Any  further  questions? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  No  ;  that  is  all,  your  honor, 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Gloss. 

"(Witness  excused.)" 

"  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
in  surrebuttal,  having  previously  been  sworn,  was  examined  in  chief 
by  Mr.  Erbstein  and  testified  as  follows : 

"  Q.  You  were  sworn  the  other  day,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Be  seated,  madam. 

"The  Court.  Be  seated. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  You  were  sworn  the  other  day? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  you  are  the  same  Mrs.  Gloss  that  testified  here  the  other 
day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  were  asked  by  the  State's  attorney  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  Bible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  that  you  would  bring  it  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

" Q.  Is  this  the  bible  that  you  referred  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
Bible. 

"  Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  jury  what  that  book  is? — ^A.  That  is  my 
bible.    I  have  three  of  my 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Wait  a  minute.  There  is  no  question  pending  now, 
Mrs.  Gloss. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  you  enter  the  name  of  George  Gloss,  your  son, 
in  that  Bible? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  When? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  When? 

"  A.  After  he  was  bom. 

"  Q.  How  long  after  he  was  bom  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  a  week 
or  two  weeks. 

"Q.  Shortly  after  you  were  confined? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  write  it? — A.  I  wrote  it  in  the  back  part  of 
this  book. 

"Q.  Did  you  write  it  in  pencil  or  in  ink? — A.  I  wrote  it  in  pencil 
after  he  was  bom. 

"Q.  Did  you  afterwards  write  it  over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  In  pencil  or  in  ink? 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"A.  Ink. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  How  long  afterwards? 

"  A.  I  wrote  it  this  last  time 

"  Q.  Will  you  read  that,  please? 

"Mr.  Watman.  Wait  a  minute.    What  is  the  previous  question? 

"The  Court.  How  long  afterwards? 

"Mr.  Watman.  Yes. 

"The  Court.  Did  you  answer  it?  Was  there  an  answer,  Mr. 
Reporter? 

"Mr.  Watman.  If  you  have  an  answer,  Mr.  Reporter,  just  read  it 

"(Whereupon  the  answer  was  here  read  by  the  reporter,  as  far 
as  jriven.^ 

'*Mr.  Iurbstein.  This  writing,  Gteorge  Frederick  Milton  Gloss,  bom 
February,  1908,  on  May  26,  and  up  above  *Tucs.,'  in  lead  pencil, 
when  diolyou  write  that? 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  A.  I  wrote  that  two  weeks  after  he  was  born,  or  something  like 
that. 

"Q.  And  he  was  bom  when? — A.  May  26. 

"Q.  What  year?— A.  1908. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  offer  it  in  evidence,  if  your  honor  please. 

"  Mr.  Watman.  Let  me  see  it  please. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  You  believe  in  the  Bible,  do  you  not? 

"  Mr.  Watman.  Wait  a  minute. 

"  The  Court.  Wait  a  minute. 

"Mr.  Watman.  Are  you  through? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  moment. 

"  Mr.  Watman.  What  was  the  answer  as  to  whether  she  reads  the 
Bible? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  say,  do  you  believe  in  it? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Its  teachings? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  its  sayings?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  '  Greorge  Frederick  Milton  Gloss,  born  in  the  year  1903,  Mav 
26,  Tues.'  in  ink,  when  did  you  write  that? — A.  I  wrote  that  last  fall 
when  my  last  baby  was  bom. 
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"  Q.  '  Nellie  Agnes  Gloss,  bom  in  the  year  1907,  August  26,  Mon- 
day,' in  lead  pencil 

"Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  When  did  jou  write  that? 

"Mr.  Watman.  Wait  a  minute.  I  object  to  that,  if  the  court 
please. 

**The  Court.  Let  it  all  go  in.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein: 

"Q.  When  did  you  write  that? — A.  I  wrote  that  after  she  was 
bom. 

"  Q.  '  Nellie  A^es  Gloss,  bom  August  26,  1907,  Monday,'  in  ink. 
When  did  you  write  that? — A.  I  also  wrote  that  last  fall. 

"Q.  Now,  there  is  a  blank  space  here  in  ink,  born  October  24th, 
year,  1909,  Sunday,  to  whom  does  that  refer? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Just  a  moment  I  object  to  that,  if  the  court 
please. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"A.  To  my  baby. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  That  is  your  present  baby,  Mrs.  Gloss,  is  itt 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  how  long  have  you  been  out  there  in  the  witness  room  ? 

Mr.  Wayman.  Just  a  moment.  That  is  objected  to,  if  your  honor 
please. 

"The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  coimsel 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  submit,  if  your  honor  please,  that  is  just  as  com- 
petent as  counsel  asked  her  the  other  day  how  long  she  was  out  there. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  All  right.  I  offer  it  in  evidence,  if  your  honor 
please,  and  I  insist  that  I  have  a  right  now,  your  honor,  to  have  a 
ruling. 

"li&.  Wayman.  What  is  that? 

"The  Court.  On  what? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  insist  I  have  a  right  to  have  a  ruling  on  the 
admissibility  of  it. 

"  The  Court.  The  court  has  ruled  that  it  might  go  in. 

"  Mr.  Eebstein.  All  right. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  There  was  no  objection  to  it,  if  your  honor  please. 

"The  Court.  Objection  overruled. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  say,  there  was  no  objection  to  it,  if  your  honor 


"  The  Court.  Oh,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  an  excep- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  No. 

"  The  Court.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  making  rulings  that  I  am  ex- 
pecting objections. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  And  I  am  so  accustomed,  if  your  honor  please,  to 
being  overruled,  that  am  always  looking  for  it 
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**  The  Court.  Why,  I  have  sustained  you  four  times  in  succession. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Thank  you.    That  is  alL 

"Mr.  Wayman.  That  is  all. 

"The  Court.  Any  cross-examination t 

"Mr.  Watman.  No. 

"  ( No  cross-examination. ) '' 

The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss  before  the  Burrows  committee 
is  as  follows ; 

"Mrs.  Ella  Gloss,  called  as  a  witness  herein,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  by  Senator  Burrows,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hanecy  and 
testified  as  follows : 

"  Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — A.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Ella  Gloss. 

"  Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  last  witness  who  left  the  chair,  are 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Where  do  you  live?— A.  1925  South  Central  Park  Avenue. 

"  Q.  That  is  your  present  residence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Have  you  any  children? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  have  three  children. 

"  Q.  Have  you  one  who  has  an  anniversary  of  a  birthday  on  the 
26th  of  Mayf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  is  that,  a  boy  or  a  girl  ? — A.  A  boy. 

"  Q.  How  old  is  he? — ^A.  Seven  years. 

"  Q.  Seven  years  now  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  May,  1909?— A.  Springfield  Avenue. 

"  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number? — A.  I  do  not  exactly. 

"  Q.  Was  it  1064?— A.  Something— ten  something,  1063  or  1064. 

"  Q.  Well,  that  is  near  enough. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  In  this  city?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did' you  ever  live  at  O'Fallon,  111.?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Charles  A.  White? — ^A.  I  should 
judge  about  three  years  and  a  half — four  years. 

"  Q.  In  O'Fallon  most  of  the  time? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

"  Q.  Have  you  met  him  up  here  occasionallv  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Yarborough? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  Otis  larboroughi— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Sidney  Yarborough? — ^A.  I  should 
judge  about  the  same  time — five  years. 

"  Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  been  there  at  O'Fallon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Your  husband  was  a  street-car  man,  a  conductor  or  motorman, 
at  O'Fallon,  lU.?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  is  here  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Was  Sidney  Yarborough  at  your  house  on  Springfield  Avenue, 
in  Chicago?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When?— A.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May. 

"  Q.  What  May,  of  this  year  or  last  year?— A.  Of  last  year. 

"  Q.  The  24th  of  May  last  year?— Al!  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  time  did  he  come  there? — ^A.  Why,  he  came  there  in  the 
evening. 

"  Q.  He  came  in  the  evening?— A.  At  night,  I  should  say;  he  came 
with  my  husband. 
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"Q.  Came  when  your  husband  quit  work,  and  went  home  with 
him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  stay  there  all  ni^ht  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  did  he  have  breakfijst  there  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  go  away  then? — A.  He  went  away;  yes,  sir;  for  the 
day. 

"  Q.  Did  he  come  back  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  When?— A.  That  night 

"  Q.  That  is  the  night  of  what?— A.  The  25th. 

"Q.  Of  May?— A.  Yes  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  get  breakfast  at  your  house  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  breakfast  and  serve  it  to  him  and  your 
husband  ? — A.   x  es,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  Sidney  Yarborough  ever  stay  at  your  house  any  other 
night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When? — A.  He  stayed  at  this  house  where  I  live  now. 

"Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  should  judge  about  three  or  four 
months  ago. 

"  Q.  Did  he  ever  stay  at  your  house  that  you  lived  in  at  South 
Springfield  Avenue  except  the  night  you  have  mentioned,  the  24th  of 
May.  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  That  is  the  only  night  he  stayed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  anything  occur  at  that  time  when  he  was  there,  or  when 
he  was  leaving,  with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  birthday  of  your 
boy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  was  it? — A.  He  gave  my  boy  25  cents. 

«*Q.  What  for?— A.  For  a  baseball  mitt. 

"Q.  Wliat  for?- A.  For  a  mitt. 

"  Q.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  bov's  birthday  or  the 
giving  of  it  to  him  for  a  birthday  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose 
to  be  a  birthday  present. 

"Q.  Did  he  say  anything;  did  Sidney  Yarborough  say  anything 
about  a  birthday  present  when  he  gave  the  money  to  the  i3oy  lor  the 
baseball  mitt? — A.  Why,  the  boy  was  tormenting  me  for  a  mitt — 
for  a  mitt  and  for  a  baseball  bat — and  he  said,  'I  will  give  you  a 
quarter.'    He  handed  him  a  quarter  and  said  to  get  a  mitt  with  it. 

"Q.  Whsit  room  did  he  sleep  in  in  your  house? — A.  He  slept  in 
the  front  bedroom. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  from  your  house  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th — where  he  went  to? — ^A.  A  place  called  Wheaton. 

"Q.  He  went  to  Wheaton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  leave  his  grip  at  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  When  did  he  take  it  away  from  your  house? — A.  The  night 
of  the  25th. 

'*  Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  to  then  ? — A.  Why,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  he  went  to  Springfield;  he  said  he  was  going  to 
Springfield. 

"Q.  Springfield,  HI.?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  what  road  he  was  going 
back  to  Springfi'feld  on? — ^A.  He  said,  at  the  table,  he  was  going  over 
the  Illinois  CentraL 
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**Q.  Did  you  testify  in.  the  criminal  court  of  this  county  in  the 
case  of  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  v.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

**  Q.  1  ou  testified  as  a  witness  there,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  testify  to  these  same  facts  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  hear  vour  husband  testify  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  Sidney  Yarborough  tell  you  he  traveled  from  Spring- 
fidd  here,  or  from  Chicago  back  to  Sprin^eld,  on  what — whether  a 
ticket,  paid  cash,  or  something  else? — A.  Why,  he  did  not;  he  only 
said  he  was  traveling  on  a  pass. 

"  Q.  Did  he  say  whose  pass? — ^A.  He  said  on  Charley  White's  pass. 

"Q.  Charles  A.  Winters  pass?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

"Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Austrian: 

"Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  be  seated.  How  old  is  your  youngest  child? — ^A. 
My  yoimgest? 

^*  Q.  Yes. — A.  Will  be  a  year  the  24th  of  this  month. 

"Q.  You  have  how  many  children? — A.  Three. 

"  Q.  When  you  lived  at  this  house  that  you  say  vou  lived  in  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1909,  did  you  have  any  servants  or  help  in  your  house? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  You  did  your  own  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Attended  to  the  three  children? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Cooked  and  everything  else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  There  was  nothinff  very  unusual  about  this  occasion  or  this 
occurrence  that  you  testified  to  here,  was  there? — A.  What  is  that? 

"Q.  Nothing  very  unusual  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Nothing  that  would  make  you  remember  the  conversation  that 
took  place — the  facts  and  details — any  more  than  any  other  incident, 
was  mere? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Senator  Gamble.  Perhaps  she  had  better  turn  around  so  that  we 
can  hear  better. 

"  Mr.  Austrian.  Yes ;  I  prefer  it  that  way. 

"Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  did  you  ever  discuss  this  with  anyone  prior  to 
May  of  this  year? — A.  No,  sir;  except  my  husband;  we  talked  it 
over  occasionally. 

"  Q.  That  was  after  May  of  this  year,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all. 

"  Judge  Hanecy.  Mrs.  Gloss,  were  you  indicted  for  your  Browne 
testimony  in  the  criminal  court? — ^A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

"Judge  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

"  Senator  Frazier.  Mrs.  Gloss,  one  question. 

"  Q.  Was  Sidney  Yarbrough  ever  at  your  house,  except  on  this  oc- 
casion ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  been  to  my  house  quite  a  few  times. 

"  Q.  When  was  he  there  last  ? — ^A.  Well,  now,  the  last  time  he  and 
his  wife  were  there,  I  should  judge,  about  three  or  four  months; 
something  like  that. 

"Q.  Three  or  more  months  since  they  were  there? — A.  Yes;  just 
this  summer. 

"Q.  Could  you  give  the  date  of  that? — A.  No;  I  could  not. 

"  Q.  Can  you  tell  what  month  it  was? — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell. 

"Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there? — ^A.  They  stayed  all  night. 
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"Q.  They  stayed  there  all  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Mr.  Yarorough  and  his  wife? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  You  could  not  tell  what  month  that  was? — A.  No;  unless  I 
think  just  a  while. 

"Q.  Did  Mr.  Yarbrough — was  Sidney  Yarbrough  ever  at  your 
house  at  any  time  before  this  last  time? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  made 
visits  during  the  day. 

" Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  date  that  he  was  there? — ^A.  No;  I  could 
not  exactly. 

"Q.  How  is  it  that  you  can  remember  that  the  visit  which  you 
have  referred  to  was  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  when  you  can  not  tell 
us  even  the  month  of  this  last  visit  ? — A.  Because  I  remember  about 
my  boy's  birthdaj^,  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  place  it. 

"  Q.  You  place  it  entirely  by  your  boy's  birthday  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  by  my 
bov's  birthday. 

^'  Q.  What  day  did  he  come  there,  on  the  22d,  23d,  or  24th  ?— A.  He 
came  on  the  nignt  of  the  24th. 

"Q.  The  night  of  the  24th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

" Q.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  of  it  in  any  form?— A.  No; 
I  never  did. 

"  Senator  Frazieb.  That  is  all. 

"  Senator  Burkows.  That  is  aU. 

By  Judge  Hanbcy  : 

"  Q.  Mrs.  Gloss,  did  you  see  the  story  of  White,  as  printed  in  the 
Tribune  ? — A.  Well,  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  I  did  not  read  it 

"  Q.  Did  you  ready  any  of  it  ? — A.  I  glanced  at  it.  I  have  three 
children,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 

"  Judge  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

^  Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all. 

"  Mr.  Austrian.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Gloss." 

MICHAEL   8.   LINK. 

Mr.  Haneot.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  counsel  on  the  other  side 
have  put  in  Mr.  Link's  testimony  before  the  former  senatorial  in- 
vestigating committee,  but  if  not  I  desire  to  have  that  go  in  now.  He 
is  dead,  and  of  course  can  not  be  called. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  Judge  is  informed  that  Link's  testimonv  before 
the  senatorial  investi^ting  committee  and  before  the  grand  jury  is 
already  printed  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  remember  whether  both  were  in  the  record 
or  not. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Both. 

Mr.  Haneot.  That  is  all  I  care  for. 

TESTIKOirT  OF  WHUAM  H.  BOSSEUr-Besimed. 

William  M.  Rossell,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  further,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Rossell,  were  you  present  at  the  extra  session  of 
the  forty-sixth  Mneral  assembly? 

Mr.  RofiSELu  X  es,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  there  when  senate  bill  No.  40,  for  the 
relief  of  the  Cherry  mine  sufferers,  was  before  the  house? 

Mr.  EossELL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  there  when  senate  bill  No.  42.  for  the 
eetablishment  of  rescue  stations  in  coal  mines  for  the  safety  or  miners, 
was  before  the  house  ?^ 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  present  in  that  house  when  senate  bill 
No.  46,  requiring  fire  equipment  in  mines  for  the  protection  of  miners, 
was  before  the  house  ? 

Mr.  RossEiiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  present  when  house  bill  No.  42,  for  the 
appointment  of  an  employers'  liability  commission,  was  before  the 
house? 

Mr.  RossELii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  all  of  those  bills  advocated  strongly  by 
the  different  labor  organizations  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  the  passage  of  those  bills  and  the  enact- 
ment of  them  into  laws  advocated  by  all  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions that  you  spoke  of  when  you  were  on  the  stand  last  week,  which, 
you  say,  aggregated  in  membership  over  500,000? 

Mr.  KossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charles  A.  White  vote  for  senate  bill  No.  40,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Cherry  mine  sufferers? 

Mr.  RossEiiL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  vote  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  roll  call  was  February  1, 1910.  and  it  is  shown, 
I  think,  on  the  Journal,  page  8.  Is  that  about  rigiit,  or  do  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  RossBLL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Charles  A.  White  vote  for  senate  bill  No. 
42,  providing  for  rescue  stations  in  coal  mines  for  the  safety  of  coal 
miners  operating  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  bill  was  passed,  I  think,  February  17,  and  the 
vote,  I  believe,  is  on  page  8  of  the  Journal.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  about  correct. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  White  vote  against  both  of  those  bilk? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  was  not  there. 

Senator  Lea.  You  mean  he  was  not  in  Sprin^eld  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  was  in  Springfield^  but  ne  did  not  vote. 

Senator  Lea.  He  was  present  and  did  not  vote? 

Mr.  RossELL.  The  roll  call  does  not  show  his  vote. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  present? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  he  was  in  the  city  of  Springfield? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charles  A.  White  vote  for  senate  bill  46,  pro- 
viding for  fire  equipment  in  mines  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  working  m  the  mines? 
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Mr.  EossELL.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  bill  was  passed,  I  think,  March  1, 1910,  and  the 
roll  call  appears  on  page  5  of  the  journal.    Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  BossELL.  That  is  about  rij^t^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charles  A.  White  vote  for  house  bill  No.  42,  for 
the  creation  of  an  employers'  liability  commission? 

Mr.  BossELii.  He  did  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  bill  was  passed,  I  think,  on  March  1, 1910,  and 
the  roll  caU  appears  on  page  3  of  the  journal;  is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  BossELL.  That  is  ateut  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  all  of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred specially  mentioned — were  they  matters  that  the  governor,  in 
his  message  calling  that  special  extra  session,  specifically  referred  to? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  they  were  all  prominently  before  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  people  generally  as  having  been  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  called  by  the 
governor? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  you  say  they  passed,  do  you  mean  they 
passed  both  houses? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir;  they  became  laws  and  were  signed  by  the 
governor. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  serious  objection  to  any  of  those  bills? 

Mr.  RosSELL.  Why,  no;  there  was  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  the  bills  passed  practically  unanimously! 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes;  practically. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bills — ^no  fight  on 
the  bills? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No;  it  was  right  after  the  Cherry  mine  disaster. 
Senator. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes ;  and  the  bills  went  through  the  legislature  by 
practically  a  unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  no  contest? 

Mr.  RossELL.  There  was  no  contest. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  knew,  as  a  labor  man,  that  there  was  to 
be  no  contest  as  to  the  passage  of  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Every  one  of  those  measures  had  been  before  the 
legislature  at  some  prior  session  and  there  had  always  been  a  serious 
contevst  against  each  one  of  them  and  none  of  them  was  ever  able  to 
get  votes  enough  to  pass  until  that  session.     Are  not  those  the  facts? 

Mr.  RossELL.  With  the  exception  of  the  employers'  liability  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  others  had  been  before  previous  legislatures? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  no  one  of  those  bills  had  ever  been  able  to  get 
enough  votes  to  pass  until  that  session  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  employers'  liability  bill  had  been  before  former 
sessibns  of  the  legislature,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  RossBLL.  Yes,  sir;  for  20  years. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  never  able  to  get  votes  enough  or  there 
were  never  votes  enough  at  any  other  session  of  the  legislature  to 
pass  any  bill  on  that  subject,  were  there? 

Mr.  KossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  known  cer- 
tainly by  anybody  in  advance  how  many  votes  would  be  cast  for  or 
against  anv  of  those  bills  at  the  extra  session  of  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly  ? 

Mr.  Majekble.  We  shall  have  to  object  to  that  question  unless  the 
witness  qualifies  as  knowing  what  other  people  could  know  and  as 
having  information  as  to  other  people's  means  of  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  a  former  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  everybody  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  so,  Jud^e. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  witness,  if  he  has  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  question,  may  state  it.  Otherwise  he  should  not 
attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  during  all  that  extra  session  of  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Rossell? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  there  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  and  aiding  in  the  passage  of  labor  measures  or  measures 
that  would  benefit  labor  organizations  and  the  working  people? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  withdraw  the  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  reporter  was  requested  to  read  the  question  that  had  been 
objected  to,  which  was  repeated  as  follows:) 

"Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  known 
certainly  by  anybody  in  advance  how  many  votes  would  be  cast  for 
or  against  any  of  those  bills  at  the  extra  session  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? " 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  the  roll  calls  were  had,  I  mean.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  you  or  anybody  else  knew  or  could  know  for  cer- 
tain how  many  votes  would  be  cast  for  or  against  any  of  those  meas- 
ures before  the  roll  call  was  had. 

Mr.  EossELL.  I  do  not  quite  get  you.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  whetner  you  knew  or  whether  any- 
body knew,  so  far  as  you  knew,  that  those  bills  would  certainly  pass 
until  the  roll  call  showed  that  fact  or  those  facts. 

Mr.  KossELL.  At  that  session,  the  special  session,  there  was  no 
strenuous  opposition  to  those  measures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  did  you  know,  or  did  anybody  know,  so  far 
as  you  were  advised,  how  many  votes  would  be  cast  for  or  against  any 
of  those  measures  ? 

Mr.  EossELL.  No,  sir ;  not  until  we  got  the  roll  call. 

Senator  Lea.  When  was  the  final  roll  call  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  do  not  remember,  Senator. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was,  approximately,  the  majority  for  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was  more  tnan  the  constitutional  majority  in  the 
house. 

Senator  Lea.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Seventy-seven  is  the  constitutional  majority  in  the 
house.    There  are  153  members. 
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Senator  Lea.  How  many  votes  did  this  measure  receive? 

Mr.  BossEix.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  could  not  tell  vou  with- 
out referring  to  my  records.  As  secretary  of  the  joint  legislative 
ccMnmittee  it  was  my  duty  to  look  after  the  roll  calls,  and  I  could 
tell  you  from  my  records. 

Senator  Lea.  Jud^  Hanec^  tells  me  he  has  given  the  page  of  the 
journal  which  will  give  that  information. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  nave  the  journal,  and  I  will  go  upstairs  and  get 
it,  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  questions  have  given,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  in- 
formation desired,  and  if  there  is  any  error  in  the  dates  it  can  easily 
be  corrected  later. 

Did  you  know  Edward  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Rossell  ? 

Mr.  KossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  didyou  say  you  had  been  a  representative 
of  the  labor  organizations  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  EossELL.  Since  the  forty-third  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  been  actively  a  member  of  labor  or- 
ganizations for  how  long? 

Mr.  SossEix.  Practically  25  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Edward  Shurtleff,  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  in  the  forW-sixth  general  assembly  and  some  prior  assemblies? 

Mr.  EossELL.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  Edward  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  was  his  position  as  to  labor  measures,  or 
labor  organizations,  or  labor  matters  generally — friendly  or  un- 
friendly f 

Mr.  KossELL.  You  mean  as  to  his  friendliness  to  labor? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  labor  organiza- 
tions? 

^  Mr.  RossELJ^  He  was  friendly  to  labor  organizations  in  the  forty- 
sixth  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  generally  known  as  such  by  labor  people? 

Mr.  RossELu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  always  treated  labor  measures  and  labor 
organization  representatives,  as  you  and  others  considered,  fairly  ? 

Mr.  EossELL.  Yes.  He  treated  us  courteously  and  as  a  gentleman 
when  we  went  in  to  see  him ;  and  many  times  he  gave  us  the  right  of 
way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  gave  you  the  right  of  way  for  your  measures,  and 
always  gave  you  a  roll  call  when  it  was  asked  for? 

Mr.  !^3S8EiyL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  Charles  A.  White's  reputation  among  labor 
organizations  outside  of  his  own  immediate  organization  ?  When  I 
say  his  "  immediate  organization  "  I  mean  his  local. 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  came  there  as  a  representative  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Street  Car  Workmen,  in  the  forty-fifth  session,  as  a  labor  rep- 
resentative. It  was  by  virtue  of  that  fact  he  became  a  member  of  the 
labor  lobby. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  was  he  considered  by  labor  men  generally,  or 
labor  representatives  generally,  at  Springfield ;  as  reliable,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  or  as  honest  and  fair  to  the  interests  he  represented,  or  other- 
wise?   That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  RossEtrL.  He  was  considered  by  us  as  a  lightweight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  "  by  lis,"  whom  do  you  mean  ? 
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Mr.  RossELL.  By  the  labor  lobby.  He  was  considered  a  young, 
inexperienced  man,  and  we  were  willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  oi 
our  advice  and  what  we  had  gathered  from  experience. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  remember  whether  you  testified  when  you 
were  on  the  stand  last  Friday  about  what  Doyle  told  you  al>out 
White  having  his  "mitt"  out.    Did  you  testify  to  that  last  Friday? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  you  say  White  "  had  his  mitt  out,"  what 
did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  was  looking  for  monejr. 

Mr.  Hai^ecy.  He  had  his  hand  out  looking  for  money? 

Mr.  SpssELL.  Jim  Doyle  complained  to  me  about  White.  He  did 
not  know  White,  particularly,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  been,  at  the 
previous  session,  a  member  of  the  labor  lobby. 

Senator  Lea.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "lightweight"  in  de- 
scribing White? 

Mr.  KofiSELL.  He  was  not  bright  intellectually,  and  he  cut  no 
figure. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  mean  to  reflect  merely  on  his  intellect,  his 
mind,  or  upon  his  integrity? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Both  ways.  Senator. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  he  regarded  as  an  honest  and  straightforward 
man  or  not? 

Mr.  RossEix.  We  did  not  so  regard  him. 

Senator  Lea.  You  did  not  so  regard  him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir ;  we  considered  him  a  lightweight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Enright,  who  was  on  the  witness  stand 
here  last  week,  was  there  from  his  local  union  to  represent  the  same 
general  interests  that  Charlie  White  represented,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Rossell.  If  I  understand  it  rightly.  White  was  not  strong 
enough  to  represent  the  organization  of  the  Amalgamated  Street 
Car  Workmen,  and  Enright  was  sent  there  afterwards  by  his  own 
organization.    They  paid  for  his  per  diem  and  expenses. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  get  this  information  from  Enright,  that 
you  have  iust  given  us;  that  he  was  sent  there  to  supersede  or  sup- 
plement wTiite? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  was  there  at  that  session.  His  local  organiza- 
tion sent  him  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  White  there  representing  the  local  organi- 
zation or  the  general  organization? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  was  there  representing  the  general  organization. 

Senator  Kern.  White  was? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  Enright  was  there  representing  a  local  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir ;  representing  a  local  organization. 

Senator  Kern.  Representmg  a  local  organization  at  what  point? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Chicago;  the  biggest  organization  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Street  Car  Workmen. 

Senator  Kern.  White  was  a  yoimg  man  without  experience,  you 
have  said? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  came  from  a  little  town  down  in  the 
country? 
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Mr.  B08SELL.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  from  O'Fallon. 

Senator  Eebn.  Aiid  the  local  people  of  Chicago  did  not  think 
he  was  enough  of  a  heavyweight  to  handle  the  interests  that  had 
been  confided  to  him? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  it,  exactly,  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  started  to  say  that  Mr.  Enright  represented 
the  largest  labor  organization  of  what? 

Mr.  KossELL.  Of  the  Amalgamated  Street  Car  Workmen.  That 
is  the  biggest  local  in  the  United  States.  He  probably  represents 
11,000  men. 

Senator  Ejirn.  Mr.  White  represented  that  and  all  the  other  or- 
ganizations in  Illinois? 

Mr.  EossELL.  Yes.  I  can  explain  that.  The  convention  that  was 
held  at  Springfield  consisted  of  delegates  from  different  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  they  concluded  there  to 
have  some  man  stay  on  the  ground  and  watch  their  interests,  and 
White  was  elected  over  Enright,  by  the  delegate  system,  with  1 
vote.  He  defeated  Enright  by  1  vote;  and  then  Local  241,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Street-Car  Workmen  of  Chicago,  concluded  that  White 
was  not  strong  enough,  because  the  legislation  involved  more  men 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  than  elsewhere,  and  they  elected  Enright  to  go 
down  there  and  cooperate  with  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Independent  of  the  State  organization? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  State  organization  never  repudiated  White 
in  any  way,  did  it? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir;  not  until  the  New  Orleans  convention. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  that  he  was  there. 

Mr.  RossELL.  No.    He  was  elected. 

Senator  Kern.  He  was  elected  and  served  out  his  term? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  was  never  repudiated  by  his  State  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Not  imtil  afterwards. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  the  local  organization  of  Chicago,  acting  on 
its  own  motion,  sent  this  man  Enri^t  down  there  to  represent  m^n 
particularly? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Lea.  And  Mr.  Enright  was  selected  to  go  down  there  and 
assist  Mr.  White  before  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  convened? 

Mr.  RossBLL.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  White's 
work  would  be;  before  the  union  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
WTiite  would  do  down  there  as  their  representative,  Mr.  Enright  was 
elected  by  the  Chicago  local  to  assist  him? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  how  that  came  about! 

Senator  Lea.  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  was  elected  by  his  own  local. 

Senator  Lea.  He  was  elected  by  his  own  local  before  the  forty-fifth 
assembly  convened? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  When  was  he  elected? 

Mr.  R08SELL.  Along  about  March,  I  guess. 
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Senator  Lea.  After  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  was  in  session  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Along  about  March,  1  guess. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  sure  of  that  time? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  am  not  sure,  but  along  about  there  some  time,  be- 
cause when  Mr.  Enright  showed  up  therev  I  said  to  him,  "  What  are 
you  doing  hero? "  and  he  showed  me  his  credentials. 

Senator  Lea.  What  time  did  he  show  up  there? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Somewhere  along  in  Marcn. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  sure  he  was  not  there  in  January,  1907  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  was  at  the  convention.  They  held  a  convention 
in  Springfield. 

Senator  Lea.  At  what  time  was  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  was  in  February,  I  guess— January  or  Febru- 
ary. 

Senator  Lea.  The  forty-fifth  general  assembly  was  in  session? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Eebn.  Was  that  convention  held  while  Mr.  White  was 
acting  as  their  State  representative? 

Mr.  Rossell.  As  a  member  of  the  house. 

Senator  Keen.  You  are  speaking  of  the  forty-sixth  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  This  was  the  forty-fifth. 

Senator  Keen.  White  was  acting  as  their  State  representative  in 
the  forty-fifth,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Rossell.  In  the  forty-fifth.  That  is  when  they  elected  White 
to  represent  the  Amalgamated  Street-Car  Workers. 

Senator  Keen.  And  was  he  elected  in  February?  You  speak  of 
the  State  convention  in  February  at  Springfield.  Was  that  held  dur- 
ing the  forty-fifth  or  the  forty-sixth? 

Mr.  Rossell.  The  forty-sixth? 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  at  that  convention  that  White  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  the  following  month  after  his  election 
Mr.  Enright  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  representative  of  his  local? 

Mr.  Rc^ELL.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Wlien  was  that  New  Orleans  convention  held  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  beg  vour  pardon? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Wlien  was  that  New  Orleans  convention  held  ? 
You  made  reference  a  while  ago  to  the  New  Orleans  convention. 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  was  the  following  fall.  At  the  New  Orleans 
convention  he  was  repudiated  by  his  own  organization. 

Senator  Kern.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  repudiated  "  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  came  there  with  the  intention  of  organizing  a 
separate  local,  and  they  threw  him  out. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  are  the  proceedings  of  that  convention  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Rossell.  You  can  get  them  from  the  Amalgamated  Street- 
Car  Workmen. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  present? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  the  proceedings  were 
when  they  threw  him  out. 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  came  there  to  organize  a  separate  local.  There 
was  a  conflict  in  his  local. 
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Senator  Ej»n.  At  O'Fallon? 

Mr.  RossELL,  Yes;  in  re^^ard  to  officers,  and  so  on,  and  he  came 
there  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  separate  local  embodying  the 
intenirban  as  separated  from  the  street-car  workmen  of  East  St. 
Louis  and  Belleville,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  convention  voted  a^inst  that  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes ;  they  threw  him  out 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  throwing  him  out! 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  That  they  voted  against  his  proposition? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  His  appointment  as  a  representative  of  the  street- 
car men  of  Illinois  was  not  taken  up  by  tne  national  convention  at 
New  Orleans,  was  it? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No;  he  presented  that  measure. 

Senator  Kern.  Oh,  he  presented  a  proposition  for  a  new  organiza- 
tion at  O'Fallon? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  was  it;  a  separate  local. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  national  body  voted  against  that? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  throwing  him  out  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  that  convention  at  New  Orleans  take  any 
action  at  all  upon  the  action  of  the  State  association  of  Illinois  in 
appointing  Mr.  White  their  representative  at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  had  been  tneir  representative  at  Springfield  be- 
fore this.     It  was  after  the  forty-fifth. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  the  national  convention  at  New  Orleans  take 
any  action  referring  at  all  to  his  appointment  by  the  State  association 
of  Illinois?  Or  was  the  only  action  of  the  national  convention  with 
reference  to  Mr.  White  their  only  action  in  refusing  to  allow  his  peti- 
tion for  a  new  organization?     Was  that  all  they  did  with  him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No;  he  presented  some  bills  there,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  reimbursement  for  his  services  at  Springfield. 

Senator  Kern.  At  the  national  organization? 

Mr.  Rossell.  At  the  national  organization.  They  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  they  take  any  action  on  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  not  there,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  was  not  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  ever  read  the  proceedings! 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes ;  I  have  read  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  with  you? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  get  a  copy  here? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  may. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  controversy  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  local  at  O'Fallon  and  the  plan  for  dividing  that 
local  into  two  locals?    Do  vou  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No  more  than  hearsav. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Gloss  and  Mr.  White  under- 
took to  form  a  separcAe  union  of  the  men  who  ran  into  the  coimtryy 
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separate  from  those  who  were  running  in  East  St  Louis,  and  that 
Mr.  Aldridge,  the  president  of  the  union,  and  others^  opposed  it,  and 
defeated  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Gloss  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  know  that  Mr.  White  attempted  to  organize  a 
separate  local. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Gloss  was  with  him  in  that 
attempt? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  told  us  that  Mr.  White  defeated  Mr.  En- 
rieht  for  the  position  of  labor  lobbyist  at  Springfield? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Enright's  visit  to  East  St. 
Louis  after  the  publication  of  the  White  story  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, and  his  attempt  to  persuade  the  local  union  of  street-car  em- 
ployees to  expel  White  from  the  union? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  went  down  there  and 
made  that  attempt  and  failed? 

Mr.  BossELL.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  Denis  Enright.  Now,  you  have  testified  that 
Mr.  Shurtleff  was  friendly  to  labor  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly. You  confined  your  testimony  to  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BqssELL.  I  know  he  was  friendly  at  the  forty-sixth  session. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  is  all  vou  are  testifying  about? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  only  assembly  that  you  are  testifying 
about  in  that  regard,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  not  testifying  about  the  forty-fifth  assembly 
in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Bo^ELL.  He  was  speaker  of  the  f ort^-fif  th  also. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  testified  about  his  attitude  in  the  forty- 
fifth  assembly? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  intend  to.  Was  he  criticized  or  were 
any  resolutions  passed  about  him  by  the  State  labor  convention  in 
Illinois  after  the  forty-fifth  assembly? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  visit  him  at  the  close  of  the  forty-fifth  as- 
sembly with  other  labor  leaders  and  ask  him  to  give  a  roll  call  on  a 
labor  measure? 

Mr.  BossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbmb.  If  such  a  visit  occurred  you  were  not  there? 

Mr.  BossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  the  convention  held  at  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  BossELL.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1W9. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Bossell.  Yes.    Wait  a  minute — ^no;  1907. 

Mr.  Marble.  1907? 

Mr.  BoBSELL.  Because  Mr.  White  was  a  member  of  the  house  when 
Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  the  New  Orleans  convention  was  before  the 
election  of  Mr.  White  to  the  assembly? 
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Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  labor  men 
in  East  St.  Louis  and  in  the  county  and  district  there  in  that  election  ? 

Mr.  R088ELL.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  BossELL.  He  was  elected ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  unions  passed  resolutions  favoring  him,  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  RossELL.  We  did  not  pass  any  resolutions. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  in  his  district  ? 

Mr.  KossELL.  We  compiled  generally  the  attitude  of  labor  members 
of  the  house  and  their  attitude  toward  labor  legislation. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  has  that  to  do  with  Mr.  White's  election  in 
1908? 

Mr.  BossELL.  In  nineteen  himdred  and  what? 

Mr.  Marble.  In  1908?  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  election  of  Mf  White  in  1908? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  did  not  get  our  commendation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  he  been  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  could  he  get  your  commendation  if  you  were 
not  considering  him  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Because  we  considered  him  a  counterfeit  before  he 
came  up  for  election. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  denounce  him  when  he  was  running  for  office  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Marhlb.  Were  those  denunciations  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  RossELL.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  make  any  writing  of  that  denunciation? 
Was  that  denunciation  put  on  paper? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  what  shape  was  it?  Was  it  in  the  shape  of  reso- 
lutions? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  he  was  no  friend  of  labor. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  those  resolutions  passed? 

Mr.  RossELL.  T  do  not  know  whether  thev  reached  his  district  or 
not,  but  that  was  our  comment  on  his  attitude. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  passed  those  resolutions — what  organization? 

Mr.  RossELL.  The  jomt  labor  lobby. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  present  when  they  were  passed? 

Mr.  RossELL.  John  Walker  and  Richard  Tippett. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  yourself? 

Mr.  RossELL.  And  myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Enright? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  think  Mr.  Enright  was  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  E.  R.  Wright? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  the  chairman  of  that  lobby? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  refused  to  sisn  a  thing. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  that  the  joint  labor  lobby  denounced  Mr. 
White  as  a  counterfeit  before  his  election  to  the  assembly  in  1908? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  where  he  was  de- 
nounced? 
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Mr.  RossELL.  In  Springfield,  HI. 

Senator  Kern.  When  ? 

Mr.  SossELL.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  date. 

Senator  Kern.  Give  us  the  year? 

Mr.  Rossell.  The  forty-sixth  session  was  the  1909  session — along 
about  June  or  July. 

Senator  Kern.  What  year? 

Mr.  RossELL.  1909. 

Senator  Kern.  We  are  speaking  now  of  your  denouncing  him  be- 
fore he  was  elected  to  the  legislature — when  he  was  a  candidate.  He 
was  a  candidate  in  the  fall  of  1908,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  During  his  candidacy  was  he  denounced  by  labor? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir.  You  got  me  wrong  there.  When  he  served 
in  the  forty-sixth  session,  our  account  of  him  is  that  he  was  no  good. 

Senator  Kern.  As  a  member? 

Mr.  Rossell.  As  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Marble  was  asking  you  about  your  attitude 
toward  him  when  he  was  a  candidate  in  1908. 

Mr.  Rossell.  Oh.  well,  he  got  no  aid  from  us  in  that  candidacy. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  Enounce  him?  Was  this  meeting  you 
speak  of,  where  he  was  denounced,  held  in  1908  or  after  the  session 
of  1909? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Senator,  the  only  line  we  get  on  a  member  is  when 
he  is  a  member,  and  he  was  not  a  member. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Rossell,  I  drew  your  attention  to  that,  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth  assembly,  and  I  asked  how  you 
could  denounce  him  when  he 'was  not  before  you  for  consideration, 
and  you  told  me  specifically  when  he  was  running  in  1908  the  joint 
labor  lobby  d«iounced  him. 

Mr.  Rossell.  You  got  me  wrong,  because  after  he  was  a  member 
and  turned  out  to  be  bad,  we  denounced  him ;  and  in  the  forty-fifth 
session  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.    He  was  not  a  candidate. 

Senator  E^ern.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  bis  campaign  for  election 
in  1908? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  expressed  yourself  neither  for  him  nor  against 
him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  We  were  against  him. 

Senator  Kern.  When  he  was  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Rossell.  When  he  was  a  candidate. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  he  wrote  me  a  letter  to  come  down  there  and 
stump  for  him. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  express  your  opposition  to  him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Because  we  did  not  consider  him  any  good. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  express  your  opposition  to  him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Because  he  did  not  fill  the  bill. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  express  your  opposition  to  him  ?  Do 
you  not  understand  that  question? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  go  down  into  his  district  and  oppose  his 
reelection,  or  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  did  not  go  down  there. 
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Senator  Gamble.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  RoesELL.  He  wrote  me  to  c<Hne  down  and  stomp  for  him,  and 
I  refused  to  do  it. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  else  did  you  do  in  the  way  of  refusal  or 
criticism? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  central  body  there.  I 
do  not  remember  his  name  now. 

Senator  E[ern.  Where  ? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Down  at  O'Fallon— that  he  was  no  good. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  that  he  ought  not  to  be  elected? 

Mr.  Ros^LL.  He  ought  not  to  be  elected.    It  was  a  brief  letter. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  that  man's  name? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  EIern.  Was  it  during  the  campaign  that  you  wrote  to  him  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  wrote  to  me  to  come  down  there  and  help  him  out 
in  the  campaign. 

Senator  Kekn.  Who?— Mr.  White? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Kern.  And  when  you  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  local 
organization  at  OTallon  ? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  White  first,  and  told  him  that  his  con- 
duct at  the  forty-fifth  precluded  any  indorsement  of  the  laboring  men 
of  Illinois  to  help  him  out. 

Senator  Kern.  You  wrote  that  letter  to  White? 

Mr.  Bossell.  I  wrote  that  letter  to  White ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  asking  you  about  this  letter  you  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  the  organization  at  O'Fallon. 

Mr.  Bossell.  I  wrote  to  the  secretary.  I  forget  his  name  now.  I 
can  find  his  name  by  referring  to  my  records. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  write  in  answer  to  a  letter  he  had  written 
you? 

Mr.  Bossell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  write  to  you? 

Mr.  Bossell.  He  wrote  to  me  that  Charlie  White  was  a  candidate 
for  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  his 
attitude  was  on  labor  when  he  was  a  labor  lobbyist,  and  I  wrote  back 
that  he  was  no  good. 

Senator  Kern.  About  what  time  during  the  campaign  was  that? 
Was  it  before  or  after  he  had  gotten  the  nomination? 

Mr.  Bossell.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  that  before  you  had  repaid  to  him  the  loan 
he  had  made  to  you  in  1907? 

Mr.  Bossell.  I  do  not  get  that 

Senator  Lea.  Did  not  White  lend  you  some  money  in  1907? 

Mr.  Bossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  I  say,  did  you  write  that  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
labor  union  at  O'Fallon  before  or  after  you  had  repaid  that  loan? 

Mr.  Bossell.  No;  I  did  not  pay  him  until  he  was  a  member  of 
the  house. 

Senator  Lea.  He  was  trying  to  collect  that  money  from  you  at 
the  time  you  wrote  that  letter,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Bossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  had  some  trouble  about  it,  did  you  not? 

"Mr.  Bossell.  No. 
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Senator  Lea.  Did  you  not  resent  his  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
Ed  Nockels  for  collection? 

Mr.  KossELL.  I  did. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  had  feeling  against  him  on  that  account? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Lea.  You  said  a  minute  ago  you  resented  it  How  do 
you  mean  you  resented  it? 

Mr.  Bossell.  I  just  simply  wrote  and  told  him  I  would  pay  him 
when  I  got  ready.  The  reason  I  wrote  to  him  was  because  he  charged 
me  an  excessive  bill.  In  reality  I  owed  him  about  $11,  and  he 
charged  me  with  $38. 

Senator  Lea.  How  much  did  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  RossEiiL.  I  paid  him  the  whole  amount. 

Senator  Lea.  What  amount? 

Mr.  RossELL.  At  the  forty-sixth  session. 

Senator  Lea.  I  say,  what  amount? 

Mr.  Kossell.  About  $34— between  $88  and  $84.  He  had  it  down 
in  a  little  book. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  you  happen  to  pay  it,  if  it  was  excessiye? 
You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doinff  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  IIossell.  I  did  not  meet  him  until  he  was  a  member  of  the 
forty-sixth  session. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  did  you  pay  him  then  any  more  than  before — 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature?  Were  you  interested 
in  legislation  there? 

Mr.  Bossell.  No  ;  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  dispute  with  him  and 
I  just  handed  him  the  money.  I  had  the  money  and  I  handed  it  to 
him. 

Senator  Lea.  You  were  very  friendly  with  him  in  the  forty-sixth 
assembly,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Well,  not  very. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  or  were  you  not? 

Mr.  RoflSELL.  Just  courteous. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  friendly? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes;  we  were — we  were  ordinarily  friendly;  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  were  not  friendly  with  him  while  he  was  a 
candidate — only  after  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  caused  you  to  become  friendly  after  your  un- 
friendliness during  the  time  he  was  a  candidate? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Makble.  You  became  friendly? 

Mr.  RossELi^^  I  will  tell  you :  I  had  no  use  for  the  fellow  after  the 
.forbr-fifth  session. 

Wt.  Marble.  What  was  the  matter  with  White  in  the  forty-fifth 
session  ?    What  was  the  groimd  of  your  complaint  against  him  ? 

Mr.  RossELi^.  Because  lie  didn't  do  right. 

Mr.  MARBLE.  What  was  it  he  did  that  was  wrong? 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  betrayed  his  own  two  bills  in  flie  senate. 

Mr.  Marble.  How? 

Mr.  RossELL.  After  they  went  through  the  house. 

Mr.  Marble.  How? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Because  he  offered  his  own  amendments  to  them  in 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  Marble.  He  tried  to  amend  certain  bills? 

Mr.  KossEij^  He  tried  to  amend  them  without  conferring  with  ns 
or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  jour  complaint,  then — that  he  did  not  con- 
fer with  you  ? 

Mr.  KossBix.  I  never  had  any  use  for  him  after  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Because  he  did  not  confer  with  you  9 

Mr.  Rosselu  He  did  not  confer  witti  any  of  us. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  because  you  thought  he  was  not  a  smart  man  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Oh,  no;  we  thouj^ht  he  was  crooked. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  never  de- 
nounced White  until  after  he  published  the  story  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  April  30,  1910. 

Mr.  Bossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  very  friendly  with  White  during  the 
session  of  the  forty-sixth  assembly  9 

Mr.  Rossell.  Not  particularly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  very  friendly? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  was  courteous  with  him ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  very  friendly  with  him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  asked  this  question  at  the  previous 
investigaticm  by  the  Senate  committee — ^the  Burrows  committee  (p. 
464): 

"Q.  You  are  very  friendly  to  White,  are  you? — ^A.  I  was,  at  the 
forty-sixth  session." 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  do  not  remember  that 

Mr.  Marble.  The  next  question : 

"Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  very  unfriendly  to  White,  are 
you  not? — A.  At  the  present  time? " 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Possibly.    Have  you  got  it  there? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  would  not  read  it  to  you  if  I  did  not  have  it  here. 
fReadingrl 

"Q.  Well,  prior  to  April  30,  1910,  you  were  unfriendly  to  him, 
weren't  you?— A.  Not  particularly." 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes.    That  is  about  right 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  time  you  met  Charlie  White  near  the 
moving-picture  show,  in  Chicago,  when  you  say  you  had  this  con- 
versation? 

Mr.  Rossell.  It  was  in  March. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  year? 

Mr.  Rossell.  It  was  in  March,  1910. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  part  of  March? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Along  about  the  18th. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  do  you  fix  that  date?  What  enables  you  to 
fix  it? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  had  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  one  of  my  locals  that 
night. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  that  that  meeting  was  on  the  18th  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Pretty  near  it.    I  think  it  was  the  18th ;  yes,  «ir. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  of  day  was  it  that  you  met  White  ? 
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Mr.  RossELL.  Along  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  RossELL.  About  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  had  you  been  doing  that  day,  Mr.  Rossell? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  was  down  at  the  Federation  of  Labor,  over  at  the 
machinists'  headquarters,  and  I  had  just  dropped  into  that  theater 
because  I  had  to  so  to  a  local  meeting  that  night  down  town. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  working  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir ;  at  my  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  your  business  of  labor  organizing? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  organizing. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  had  baen  around,  meeting  different  people? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  drinks  had  you  had  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Oh,  about  three,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  three.    What  time  of  day  did  you  have  those? 

Mr.  Rossell.  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  in  the  afternoon  before  you  met 
White? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  did  you  have  in  the  aftcFaoon  before  you 
met  White? 

Mr.  Rossell.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  drinks " — what  kind  of 
drinks? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  mean  drinks  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  did  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor  at  that  time 
at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  drink  any  at  all  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  did  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor  that 
day? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir ;  not  a  drop. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  a  drop;  neither  with  White  nor  away  from  him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Neither  with  White  nor  away.  We  had  drinks,  but 
I  drank  light  drinks. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  White  drink? 

Mr.  RossEix.  He  drank  Bourbon  whisky,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  did  when  you  met 
White? 

Mr.  Rossell.  We  passed  the  time  of  day — ^  Hello,  Charlie ;" 
"Hello,  Billy." 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  a  little  talk  there.  Was  there  anything  in 
that  conversation,  when  you  first  met,  that  you  have  not  recounted 
here? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  said,  "  Come  on ;  let's  have  a  drink.'* 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said,  "Come  on;  let's  have  a  drink''? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Rossell.  We  went  in  and  had  a  drink,  but  I  drank  some 
ginger  ale. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  drank  some  ginger  ale? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  White  drank  whisky? 

Mr.  RoasELL.  He  drank  booze  of  some  kind. 
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Senator  Gamble.  Tou  always  indulge  in  ginger  ale,  do  yont 

Mr.  RossELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  have  not  tasted  any  of  the  Washington 
ginoer  ale,  have  you,  since  you  came  here? 

Au".  BossELL.  You  have  pretty  good  booze  here. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  you  speak  with  knowledge? 

(The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  you  go  to  saloons  that  afternoon 
with  White  before  you  left  him? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Oh,  probably  we  were  in  three  saloons — three  or 
four. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  you  drink  in  the  first  saloon 
that  you  went  into? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  you  drink  in  the  second  saloon 
you  went  into? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  must  have  been  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  in  the  third  saloon! 

Mr.  RossELL.  Probably  once. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  drink  ^ger  ale  all  this  time! 

Mr.  RossELL.  Ginger  ale  and  cigars. 

Senator  Gamble.  They  have  a  tendency  to  upset  a  person  down  in 
this  latitude? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Gamble.  The  mixture  of  gineer  ale  and  cigars  has  a 
tendency  to  upset  a  person  down  in  this  latitude,  does  it  not?  Or 
has  it  had  that  effect  on  you? 

(The  witness  laughed^  but  did  not  reply.) 

Senator  Gamble.  I  will  not  insist  upon  an  answer. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  as  an  employee 
of  a  trade  union? 

Mr.  Rossell.  In  an  ofBcial  capacity? 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  were  devoting  all  of  your  time  to  trade- 
union  work  for  pay. 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  have  been  prominent  in  the  labor  movement  since 
1903. 

Mr.  Marble.  Since^  1903  have  you  been  making  your  living  by 
working  for  trade  unions? 

Mr.  KossELL.  Not  particularly;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  other  source  of  livelihood  have  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  have  been  doing  organization  work  during  the  in- 
terim. I  think  it  was  1909-10  that  I  was  a  demonstrator  for  a  steel 
firm. 

Mr.  Marble.  During  1909  and  1910? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  tiie  winter  of  1909-10.  Outside  of  that  almost 
my  entire  time  has  been  taken  up  in  organization  work  and  legis- 
lative work. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  were  you  so  employed  in  the  winter  of 
1909-10? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Oh,  probably  four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  the  exception  of  that  period  of  four  or  five 
months  in  the  winter  of  1909  and  the  spring  of  1910,  how  long  have 
you  been  employed  as  a  paid  employee  of  trade  unions? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Do  you  mean  at  the  craft? 
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Mr.  Marble.  Bead  my  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  EossELL.  Outside  of  that?    Since  1903. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  1903  how  did  you  make  your  living! 

Mr.  Rossell.  At  the  craft — as  a  machinist. 

Mj*.  Marble.  Tour  first  work  as  a  paid  employee  of  a  trade  iraion 
began  in  1903,  then? 

Mr.  EossBLL.  1903,  at  the  forty-third  session. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  White  on  the  after- 
noon that  you  met  him,  in  March? 

Mr.  SossELL.  Oh,  I  guess  we  were  together  about  three  hours. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  any  unfriendliness  manifested  in  your  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No  ;  nothing  except  courteousness. 

Mr.  Marble.  His  attitude  toward  you  was  friendly? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  attitude  toward  him  was  friendly! 

Mr.  Rossell.  Apparently. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  visited  three  saloons  together? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  to  the  theater  together? 

Mr.  RossETx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  dinner  together? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes;  we  had  something  to  eat  together. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  White  take  you  to  dinner,  or  did  you  take 
him? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Ipaid  for  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wno  selected  the  place  at  which  you  should  eat! 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  did. 

Mr.  Marble,  Was  it  a  very  high-priced  place? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  ThcMnpson's  restaurant,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Rossell.  Thompson's  restaurant ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  not  a  very  extravagant  thing  to  do,  is  it — 
to  eat  in  Thompson's  restaurant  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 
-  Mr.  Rossell.  No.    I  do  not  think  it  cost  a  dollar  for  both  of  our 
meals.    I  paid  for  it;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  remuneration  did  you  receive  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  to  which  you  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  RofiSELL.  What  remuneration? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rossell.  We  just  got  our  expenses. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  received  no  remuneration  at  all,  then?    You  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  your  work? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  no.    That  was  a  labor  of  love,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  any  member  of  that  committee  receive  pay  for 
his  work? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  do  not  know.    We  got  our  expenses  whenever  we 
traveled.   We  went  through  the  State  a  good  deal,  you  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  But,  other  than  that,  no  member  of  the  committee 
received  compensation? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No;  no  remuneratioiL    The  commissicm  reads,  "No 
remuneration." 
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Mr.  Marble.  And  every  member  of  tJie  committee  received  a  cour- 
teous letter  of  thanks  from  Gov.  Deneen,  did  he  not,  yourself  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  BossELL.  I  do  not  know.    I  know  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  know  that  the  rest  of  the  members  did? 

Mr.  Bobsell.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  commission  read$,  "  Without 
emolument." 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  when  the  Cherry  mine  disaster  took 
place?    What  was  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  not  after  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimert 

Mr.  Rossell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Cherry  mine  suffer- 
ers had  not  been  considered  at  a  previous  session  of  the  legislature, 
had  it,  before  the  session  of  the  spring  of  1910? 

Mr.  Rossell.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  that  is  another  bill  which  had  not  been  brought 
up  and  defeated  in  a  previous  legislature? 

Mr.  Rossell.  The  Cherry  mine  disaster  bill? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  that  bill  had  never  been  brought  up  and  de- 
feated in  a  previous  legislature? 

Mr.  Rfssell.  Why,  no;  the  Cherry  mine  disaster  took  place  after 
Senator  Lorimer's  election. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  the 
for^-sixth  assembly? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  did  not  mean  to  testify  a  little  while  ago 
that  that  bill  had  been  considered  in  a  previous  session  and  had  been 
defeated  or  had  failed  of  passage? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  bill  for  fire  equipment  in  mines  considered 
in  the  previous  session? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Oj  did  that  grow  out  of  the  Cherry  mine  disaster? 

Mr.  Rossell.  It  did  not  grow  out  of  the  Cherry  mine  disaster. 
They  had  been  fighting  for  that  bill  for  years. 

Senator  Kern.  In  that  form?  In  the  form  in  which  it  was  at 
that  session? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  do  not  know  just  what  form  it  was  in ;  but  they 
had  been  fightingfor  similar  measures  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  intoxicated  Saturday  morning — this  last 
Saturday  morning,  day  before  yesterday? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Have  I  got  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Marble.  If  the  committee  says  so.    1  ask  it. 

Mr.  Rossell.  Let  the  committee 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  may  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  committee,  is  to  slur  and  slime  everybody  except 
Charlie  White,  I  have  not  any  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  was  not  in  attendance  on  the  com- 
mitte  for  examination  Saturday  morning,  his  examination  not  hav- 
ing been  concluded  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  this  honorable  committee 
Saturday  to  permit  me  to  change  the  order  of  the  examination,  and 
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that  was  ffranted.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time,  and  I  take  it  no 
member  of  the  committee  knew,  what  Mr.  Rossell's  condition  had 
beMBn  the  night  before  or  what  it  was  then.  This  honorable  com- 
mittee gave  me  permission  to  leave  off  the  witness  so  that  I  could  put 
on  one  or  two  witnesses  who  had  to  leave,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bingham,  a  lawyer,  who  said  he  had  to  be  at  home  in  his  county  in 
court  on  Monday  morning — this  morning.  I  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  make  that  chan^. 

I  have  no  commission  or  retainer  to  defend  this  gentleman  because 
he  did  or  did  not  take  more  liquor  than  he  ought  to  have  taken. 
Many  ^ood  men  have  done  that  before,  and  have  sat  in  the  highest 
olaces  m  the  gift  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  the  Union  or  of  the 
Nation.  It  may  be  that  it  would  accomplish  some  purpose  of  some- 
body here  to  slur  or  slime  or  throw  mud  upon  every  witness  who 
does  not  testify  in  favor  of  the  things  that  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  desire  to  show. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word? 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  make  any  remarks.  I  think  you 
may  inquire  of  the  witness  why  he  was  not  in  attendance  Saturday 
morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  May  I  say  that  I  do  not  make  this  inquiry  with  any 
pleasure.  I  make  it  only  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  that  the  committee 
IS  entitled  to  hear  the  answer,  whatever  it  may  Ibe.  I  shall  make  no 
argument  for  the  question,  and  if  the  committee  rules  that  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  answered,  I  shall  hail  that  ruling  with  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  show  why  the  witness  was  not  here 
Saturday  morning? 

Mr.  Marbub.  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  here  Saturday  morning, 
and  what  his  condition  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  here  when  the  session  began.  He  may 
have  been  in  the  building,  but  he  was  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  nere  in  the  building,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: and  the  (juestion  was  asked  by  this  honorable  committee  if  ho 
was  nere,  and  its  sergeant  at  arms  reported  to  it  at  that  time  that  he 
was  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  ruled  that  the  question  may 
be  answered. 

Mr.  Marble.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  may  I  read  from  the  first 
page  of  the  report  of  Saturday  what  occurred  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  session  [reading]  : 

"Mr.  Hanect.  Is  Mr.  Rossell  here? 

"  The  Chairman.  The  sergeant  at  arms  informs  me  that  Mr.  Ros- 
sell is  not  here. 

"Mr.  Hanbcy.  If  Mr.  Simmons  is  here,  I  will  put  him  on  the 
stand." 

Mr.  Hanect.  Go  on  and  read  a  little  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  what  the  circumstances  were.  Judge 
Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  sergeant  at  arms,  Mr.  Cornelius,  reported  that 
he  was  here  when  somebody  said  he  was  not 
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Mr.  Marble.  Why  were  you  not  here  Saturday  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  Mr.  Rosselli 

Mr.  Rossell.  How  does  the  honorable  committee  rule  on  that 
question  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  rules  that  you  shall  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Rossell.  What  is  your  question? 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  were  you  not  here,  ready  to  testify,  Saturday 
mominff  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  KossELL.  I  was  physically  unable  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  matter?  [After  a  pause.]  What  was 
the  matter  with  you? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Well,  I  was  not  well. 

Afr.  Marble.  What  was  your  ailment? 

(A  pause^ 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Just  tell  us  the  facts,  Mr.  RosselL 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  had  too  much  to  drink. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  drink  this  morning, 
too,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir.    I  did  not  take  a  drink  this  morning. 

Senator  Lea.  Or  last  night? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No;  not  a  drink  this  morning,  or  last  night,  either. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  did  not  take  any  yesterday,  either,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  had  not  taken  any  for  years  before  Friday 
ni^ht,  had  you? 

Mr.  Rossell.  The  first  drink  that  I  took  I  took  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanect.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Rossell.  About  one  year. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  said  Speaker  Shurtleff  was  friendly  to  labor 
during  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly.  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  been 
the  speaker  of  the  forty-fourth,  the  forty-fifth,  and  the  forty-sixth 
general  assemblies,  had  ne  not  ? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  had  he  not  been  friendly  to  labor  during  all 
of  those  three  sessions? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  was  more  friendly  at  the  forty-sixth  session 
than  he  was  previously.  He  gave  us  more  right  of  way  at  that 
session  than  he  did  at  the  previous  sessions. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  was  he  considered  unfriendly  at  any  of  the 
previous  sessions? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  was  considered  fair. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Charles  A.  White  ever  approach  you  or  ask 
you  to  join  him  in  a  scheme  to  take  photographs  of  members  of 
the  legislature  in  compromising  positions  and  then  expose  them? 

Mr.  Rossell  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  that  take  place? 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  was  at  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly. 

Senator  Kern.  The  forty-fifth,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Rossell.  The  forty-fifth,  yes;  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
labor  lobby. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  it  that  Charles  A.  White  wanted  you  to 
do  in  that  respect  with  him,  or  to  join  him  in  doing? 
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Mr.  Mabble.  I  submit  the  conversation  should  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  asked  him  what  White  wanted  him  to  do.  Why 
not  ask  him  what  White  said  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  will  make  a  little  catechism  of  the  things 
you  think  you  ought  to  ask,  or  I  ought  to  ask,  I  may  read  it  over. 
Gro  on. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  shall  insist  upon  that  objed  ion. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  can  answer  the  question  by  stating 
any  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Certainly  he  can. 

Mr.  BossELL.  White  wanted  me  to  go  into  a  scheme  with  him 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  vou  can;  and  if  you 
can  not  tell  the  language,  give  the  substance  oi  it  as  nearly  as  you 
can. 

Mr.  RossELL.  All  right,  sir.  He  wanted  to  take  pictures  of  the 
committee  rooms  and  members  of  the  house  and  senate,  and  wanted 
to  go  through  the  State  and  exhibit  them;  and  he  wanted  me  to 
do  the  lecturing,  and  he  would  show  the  pictures  on  the  screen.  He 
made  that  proposition  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Pictures  of  what? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Pictures  of  members  of  the  house  and  senate  in  com- 
mittee and  at  the  hotel  and  other  places — saloons. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  compromising  positions  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Compromising  ana  otherwise.  I  told  him  there  was 
nothing  to  it.  Here  is  the  proposition  he  made  to  me:  "Now,"  he 
said,  "we  can  get  these  pictures  and  we  can  exhibit  them.  I  will 
throw  them  on  the  screen,  and  you  do  the  lecturing;  and  we  will 
make  a  barrel  of  money." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  he  say  you  would  make  a  barrel  of  money? 

Mr.  RossELL.  We  would  go  to  the  central  bodies  of  each  commu- 
nity— each  town,  central  towns — and  we  would  get  in  touch  with  the 
central  body,  and  they  would  advertise  us,  and  then  we  would  exhibit 
the  pictures. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  central  bodies? 

Mr.  RossELL.  State  central  bodies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Labor  organizations? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  central  bodies  of  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  what — commending 
members  of  the  legislature  to  the  people  or  discrediting  them? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Commending  some  and  discrediting  others. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  discuss  with  you  in  what  compromis- 
ing positions  he  desired  to  have  photograjjhs  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature? I  do  not  care  to  have  you  tell  in  detail  about  it,  but  just 
say  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  explain  to  you  in  detail  what  these  compro- 
mising positions  might  be  made  or  created  by  the  use  of  the  camera, 
after  you  had  photographs  of  the  various  committee  rooms  and  other 
places  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  object. 
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The  Chairman.  The  witness  ought  to  state  anything  that  White 
said  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Without  being  led  or  the  testimony  being  described 
to  him  in  advance. 

Mr.  BossELL.  Mr.  White  wanted  to  compromise  some  people  and 
did  not  want  to  compromise  others. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  KossELL.  He  said,  "  I  will  show  these  pictures,  and  you  deliver 
the  lecture." 

The  Chairman.  State  the  whole  conversation. 

Mr.  EossELL.  Get  them  in  a  compromising  position 

Senator  Lea.  Catch  members  or  the  legislature  in  compromising 
positions  and  have  photographs  taken  of  themt 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  B086ELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  RossELx..  He  wanted  me  to  lecture  for  him,  and  he  would  throw 
the  pictures  on  the  screen. 

The  Chairman.  Pictures  of  what  ? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Of  members  of  the  senate  and  members  of  the  house, 
and  where  they  had  been  in  saloons  and  other  places. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  say  anything  else  to  you  along  that  line?  If 
so,  what? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  told  him  it  was  foolish. 

Senator  Lea.  Not  what  you  said,  but  what  he  said  to  you. 

Mr.  RossELL.  He  said  we  would  make  a  barrel  of  money.  I  said, 
"  You  will  not  make  a  dollar." 

Senator  Lea.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  said,  "  You  look  up  the  record  of  the  organizations 
that  are  going  around  the  country  now  showing  pictures  of  labels; 
those  are  free."    And  he  wanted  to  charge  money  for  this. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  White's  proposition  that  he  should  get  pic- 
tures of  the  assembly  room,  the  committee  rooms,  of  members  as  tney 
grouped  themselves  around  the  hotels,  saloons,  and  •ne  place  and 
another,  and  go  out  and  get  in  touch  with  the  central  bodies  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  advertise  and  charge  an  admission  fee  to  the  show  ? 
Was  that  it? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  it.    Now  you  have  got  it  right 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  and  you  were  to  deliver  the  lecture? 

Mr.  RossELL.  And  he  was  to  show  the  pictures. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  was  to  show  the  pictures — to  put  the  pic- 
tures on  the  screen  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  money  was  to  be  got  by  the  admission 
fee  charged  at  the  door? 

Mr.  R088ELL.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Senator  BIern.  He  had  the  idea  that  the  people  would  fall  over 
each  other  to  get  into  the  house  to  see  a  show  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  not  a  proposition  to  put  indecent  pictures  on 
the  canvas?  That  would  be  against  the  law,  would  it  not — ^to  exhibit 
indecent  pictures? 
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Mr.  EofiSEU^  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  indecent  pictures.  If 
a  man  is  seen  in  a  saloon,  is  it  indecent? 

Senator  Ejebn.  No;  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  did  not  think  so  until  this  morning. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  propose  to  show  the  real  pictures,  or 
did  he  propc^  to  use  the  camera  and  presoit  the  pictiu>es  of  a  man 
and  by  manipulation  show  him  in  positions  where  he  was  never 
found — in  a  compromising  way? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  he  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  said,  "  This  will  be  rich  and  racy,  and  we  will 
make  a  barrel  of  money  out  of  it.'' 

Senator  E[ern.  Is  that  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  is  the  language  he  used. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  the  language  from  which 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  he  would  get  all  that  stuff  and  the  pictures. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  is  the  language  he  used,  practically. 

Senator  Kern.  That  he  would  fix  up  the  pictures? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  was  to  deliver  the  lecture.  I  absolutely  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  But  the  money  was  to  be  gotten  by  admission  at 
the  door? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  the  money  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  than 
by  charging  an  admission  at  the  door? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No;  he  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the  central  bodies 
through  the  State. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understand  all  that. 

Mr.  Rossell.  And  sell  this  tickets  to  the  central  bodies  and  affili- 
ated local  organizations. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  propose  to  make  money  in  any  other  way  out 
of  these  pictures  other  than  by  charging  admission? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Not  that  I  know  oiT 

Senator  Lea.  If  he  did,  he  did  not  communicate  it  to  you.  [A 
pause.]     What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Lea.  You  know  whether  he  communicated  it  to  you  or 
not? 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  is  the  proposition  he  put  up  to  me. 

Senator  Lea.  And  he  communicated  to  you  no  plan  of  getting  any 
money  out  of  these  pictures  other  than  you  have  stated? 

Mr.* Rossell.  That  is  about  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  proposed  to  fix  up  these 
pictures? 

Mr.  Rossell.  He  said  he  would  look  after  the  pictures.  He  knew 
a  film  house  that  could  fix  them  up  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

"Mr.  Rossell.  A  film  house. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  "fixing  them  up."  Did  he  explain 
what  he  meant  by  fixing  them  up? 

Mr.  KossELL.  tfust  as  I  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  What?  Tell  us  just  what  he  said  about  haying 
them  fixed  up.    What  did  he  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  BossELL.  Have  the  pictures  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  having  them  completed? 

Mr.  RossELL.  To  throw  on  the  screen. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  to  change  the  n^ative  in  any  way, 
except  to  fix  it  up  for  public  exhibition? 

Mr.  BossELL.  No.  He  said  he  would  arrange  all  about  that  I  do 
not  know  what  he  meant  any  more  than 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  wish  to  be  imderstood  as  saying  that  he 
was  making  a  proposition  to  have  pictures  made  that  would  not 
present  the  exact  tacts  or  that  would  misrepresent  the  attitude  of 
anv  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Misrepresent. 

The  Chairman.  To  misrepresent  him.  Is  that  what  you  want  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  he  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RossELL.  That  is  what  I  imderstood. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  you  understood  it  to  be? 

Mr.  R(M3Sell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  thought  you  said  that  he  said  he  would  take  care 
of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Rossell.  That  he  would  take  care  of  the  pictures  so  that  they 
would  look  rich  and  racy. 

Senator  E]ern.  Now,  was  that  his  language? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Is  that  all  he  said  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Rossell.  No.  He  might  have  said  something  more  of  it 
But  tiiat  was  the  drift  of  his  conversation. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  You  regarded  it  as  a  very  nefarious  scheme,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Kern.  You  regarded  it  as  a  very  bad  proposition, 
morally? 

Mr.  KossELL.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Yet  you  continued  to  be  friendly  with  him.  After 
that  time  you  bought  him  a  dinner 

Mr.  Rossell.  Nothing  more  than  courteous. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  around  drinking  with  him  in  Chicago 
after  that? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  bought  him  a  dinner  after  that  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Rossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  seen  in  public  places,  going  on  the 
streets  from  place  to  place  with  him,  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Marble.  You  called  him  Charlie  after  that  time,  and  he 
called  you  Billy? 

Mr,  KOSSELL.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  this  communication  with  reference  to  the  pic- 
tures was  made  before  White's  election  to  the  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Rossell.  I  beg  pardon? 
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Mr.  Marble.  This  communication  with  reference  to  the  pictures 
was  made  prior  to  White's  election  to  the  general  assembly? 

Mr.  BossELL  (after  a  pause).  He  did  not  send  a  communication 
to  me  at  all.    He  broached  the  subject. 

Mr.  Marble.  His  conversation  with  you  about  the  pictures  was 
near  the  close  of  the  forty-fifth  session? 

Mr.  RossELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  objection  was  that  he  could  not  get  any 
money  out  of  it  because  other  moving  pictures  were  free? 

Mr.  RossELL.  It  was  abhorrent  to  me — ^the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  say  to  express  that  abhorrence! 

Mr.  EossELL.  I  told  him  he  was  crazv. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  him  about  other  shows  that  were  free! 

Mr.  Eossell.  I  said,  "  They  have  lots  of  free  shows,  and  you  will 
not  make  a  cent  out  of  this." 

Mr.  Marble.  Therefore,  it  was  abhorrent  to  you  ? 

Mr.  EossELL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  call  him  other  than  Charlie  on  one  occasion 
when  you  said  he  was  flying  pretty  high  for  a  labor  skate  ? 

Mr.  Eossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  took  him  to  Thompson's  and  paid  for  his 
lunch  t 

Mr.  Eossell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WHUAM  S.  CANTBEIL. 

William  S.  Cantrell,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Clinton,  Franklin  County,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was  bom  in  the  town  where  I  now  live. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  now 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  a  Democrat  or  a  Eepublican  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  have  always  been? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  All  my  life,  sir;  since  1872,  when  I  cast  my  first 
vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  profession? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Lawyer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  practiced  law  since  when! 

Mr.  Cantrell.  1873. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Illinois  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  held  any  position  in  Democratic  cam- 
paigns or  in  Democratic  associations? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  position  do  you  hold  now  in  the  Democratic 
State  orjganization  of  lllincis? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  central 
committee  from  the  twenty-fifth  congreasional  district. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  such  member? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was  elected  in  August,  1908,  the  first  time;  the 
second  time  in  December,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  are  still  a  member  under  that  last  election  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  at  all  active  in  the  campaign  of  Gov.  Alt- 
geld,  the  Democratic  governor  of  Illinois,  prior  to  his  election  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Gov.  Altgeld  was  elected  as  governor  of  Illinois  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1892? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  served  four  years! 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  manage  his  campai^  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  had  charge  of  his  personal  campaign  m  Chicago, 
going  to  Chicago  probably  in  August  or  September  of  1892,  and  re- 
maining there  until  the  day  before  the  election  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  all  your  time  to  the  service  of  Gov.  Alt- 
geld during  that  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  did  nothing  else  whatever. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  it  without  compensation,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
any  part  of  William  J.  Bryan's  campaigns  for  the  Presidency  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  took  part  in  the  management  of  some*  of  the 
special  trains  that  he  had  during  the  campaign  of  1896,  at  the  request 
of  the  national  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Democratic  national  committee? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  him  out  or  went  with  him  in 
September,  1806,  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  as  I  now  remember, 
and  was  with  him  quite  a  good  dealj,  under  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional committee,  during  that  campaign.  I  was  also  with  him  in  the 
campaign  of  1900,  not  so  much,  however,  as  in  the  campaign  of  1896; 
and  again  traveled  on  the  train  with  him,  I  think,  in  1908,  at  the 
request  of  the  Democratic  State  central  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  when  you  say  that  you  traveled  on  the 
tram  with  him,  that  you  traveled  with  him  performing  services  for 
the  national  committee  and  in  aid  of  Mr.  Bryan's  compaign? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  In  1908,  particularly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  think  so,  practically ;  whatever  was  necessary  for 
me  to  do,  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  those  things  and  many  others  at  the  request 
of  the  Democratic  national  committee? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  at  the  request  or  through  the  acquiescence  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  associates  on  that  ticket? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  relations  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  associates  on 
the  different  tickets  and  with  the  Democratic  national  committee  and 
the  Democratic  State  central  committee  have  always  been  of  the 
friendliest  character?  * 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir.    Col.  Bryan  was  bom  and  raised 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  for  this  case  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Bryan? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  I  did  not  think  so,  but  I  thought  there  seemed  to  be 
a  desire  to  know  what  kind  of  a  Democrat  some  of  the  gentlemen 
were  who  testified  they  had  to  do,  orally  or  otherwise,  with  the  elec- 
ti<m  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

The  Chaibman.  It  simply  occurred  to  me  that  you  have  shown 
enough  to  show  his  connection  with  the  party. 

Mr.  Hansct.  That  is  all  I  care  for. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time.  This  b  all  very 
interesting 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  cen- 
tral committee  of  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  In  1892 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  under  Otov.  Alt- 
geld? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  did. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Chairman  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  During  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  During  Altgeld's  administraticm  only. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  four  years? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Springfield  during  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was  there  quite  a  good  deal  duringthat  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  attorney  for  either  Mr.  Watson  or  Mr. 
Finley,  which,  in  aii  election  contest? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Finley,  who  was 
a  Democratic  member,  and  who  held  the  certificate  of  election,  and 
whose  seat  was  contested  by  J.  F.  Watson,  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  that  contest  continue  riffht  along  through  the 
session,  up  to  the  close  c^  it,  before  it  was  finally  decided  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  My  recollection  now  is  that  tne  committee  on  elec- 
tions made  its  final  report  in  June,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  3d,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Well,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  legislature  adjourned  on  the  4th? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  That  I  could  not  say. 

LIr.  Hanecy.  But  it  continued  up  to  June 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  1909,  before  the  contest  was  finally  decided  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  made  the  final  report  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  a  great  many  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  during  your  visit  to  Springfield  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  the  names  of  the  different  Democratic  mem- 
bers  from  your  senatorial  and  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  We  had  only  two  Democrats  from  my  congressional 
district  in  the  legislature. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  They  were  minority  districts,  were  they? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  there  were  two  senatorial  districts  in  <me  con- 
pressional  district? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir;  the  representative  from  my  senatorial  dis- 
trict, the  Democratic  member,  was  Sidney  Espy,  from  my  home 
town.  The  other  Democratic  member  from  that  district  was  James 
M.  Etherton,  of  Carbondale,  in  Jackson  County. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  many  members  of  the  lef^ature 
about  the  United  States  Senatorship  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Well,  Judge,  I  could  not  say  that  I  sought  conver- 
sation with  them  about  it 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  talk  with  them  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
many,  did  you  not.  Judge? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes.  That  question  was  discussed  quite  often  in 
my  presence,  and  I  possibly  took  part  in  some  of  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  asked  your  opinion  by  any  Democratic 
members  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  on  the  candidacy  of  any 
of  the  different  men  whose  names  were  presented  to  that  joint  assem- 
bly for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  then  Democratic  State  c(»nmitteeman  frcMn 
your  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  many  men,  generally,  did  you  talk  with  on  the 
question  of  the  United  States  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  even  estimate  it  at 
this  time.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  particular  moment  to  me;  but  I 
take  it  that  a  very  large  number  of  Democrats  from  my  particular 
locality,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  I  speak  of  now,  first 
and  last  talked  with  me  and  m  my  presence  and  in  their  presence.  I 
could  hardly  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  presume  10  or  15 ;  possibly  maybe 
more.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  talked  with  10  or  15  or  more? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  that  number  in  the  presence,  or  in 
the  hearing,  I  mean,  of  others  than  those '10  or  15? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  presume  I  did,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
secrecy  on  my  part.  It  was  just  a  general  conversation,  such  as  would 
take  place  possibly  in  a  room  like  this  or  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
or  wherever  we  might  happen  to  be.  As  the  question  came  up  it 
was  discussed. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  when  you  were  asked  your  opinion  on  the  can- 
didacy of  any  particular  man  for  United  States  Senator,  or  when 
you  talked  with  or  in  the  presence  of  other  Democratic  members,  what 
did  you  say  in  relation  to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  The  question  was  asked  by^  the  members  from  my 
district  in  this  way,  I  remember,  on  one  occasion : 

"You  are  our  State  committeeman;  what  would  you  advise  us 
to  do?" 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  would  you  advise  them  to  do  in  regard  to 
what? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  With  reference  to  voting  for  Senator  Lorimer.  I 
said,  "As  State  committeeman,  I  shall  not  advise  you.    I  have  not  the 
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authority  to  do  that.  I  might  teU  you  what  I  would  do  if  it  were  a 
personal  matter  with  me." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  if  you  were  in  their  place  and  a  member  of 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Healy.  1  submit  the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  state  his 
own  version  of  the  conversaticwi. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  Judge? 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  the  witness  had  better  go  on  and  state  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Cantrbll.  Yes.  "  If  I  were  a  member  of  this  general  assem- 
bly I  could  tell  you  what  I  think  I  would  do." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  tell  what  you  said  to  them? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  said  to  them, "  In  my  judgment,  it  is  good  politics 
to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  for  this  reason :  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  elect  a  Democrat."  They  had  been  in  session  there  all  these 
months,  and  the  people  throughout  the  country  were  getting  tired  of 
their  doing  nothing,  and  I  said,  "  I  think  it  is  good  politics.  Of  course, 
if  you  comd  elect  Mr.  Stringer,  you  ought  to  vote  for  a  Democrat." 
But  it  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  they  were  voting  complimentary 
votes  for  everybody  around  and  were  really  making  a  farce  of  it  on 
our  side,  as  I  thought.  I  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  good  poli- 
tics to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer ;  and  I  gave  as  a  reason  for  it — if  that  is 
proper  for  me  to  state. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  go  on  and  teU  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Cantrell.  That  at  that  time  there  was  a  breach  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party — ^I  had  been  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Republican  con- 
ditions in  my  State  for  some  time  and  I  knew  the  two  factions  very 
well,  liie  Lorimer  faction  and  the  Deneen  faction,  and  I  knew  there 
was  a  break,  and  I  said :  ^'  It  will  do  more  to  widen  that  breach  than 
anything  we  can  do  if  you  can  elect  Lorimer.  It  is  either  Lorimer 
or  Hopkins,  and  of  the  two  men,  personally,  I  prefer  Lorimer." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  those  things,  in  substance,  to  the  diflFer- 
ent  members  with  whom  you  talked  and  m  the  presence  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  that  publicly  at  all  times.  I  had 
nothing  secret  about  it.  Everybody  knew  my  position.  I  was  taking 
no  part  in  the  matter  whatever.  I  was  there,  as  I  have  stated,  on 
professional  business,  but  when  the  matter  came  up  I  never  hesitated 
to  express  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  hesitated  since  to  express  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  opinion  then  and  ever  since  has  been  just 
what  you  say  you  expressed  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  It  nas  not  changed  one  particle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  In  a  small  way ;  yes.    I  am  the  local  attorney  only. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  the  local  attorney  for  what  district? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  For  Franklin  County. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  subordinate  to  John  G.  Drennan  in  that 
capacity? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  imder  Mr.  Drennan. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  consult  with  him  or  advise  with  him  in  all 
matters? 
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Mr.  Cantrell.  My  superior  is  Judge  Barr,  of  Carbondale,  who  has 
charge  of  the  district  in  which  I  live. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  is  subordinate  to  Drennan? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir;  he  is  also  a  district  attorney.  Mr.  Drennan 
is  a  district  attorney  and  Judge  Barr  is  also  a  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  think  they  are  equal  instead  of  being  subordinate 
one  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  think  so.  Possibly  Mr.  Drennan  has  a  larger  ter- 
ritory in  his  district  than  Judge  Barr  has.  I  think  Judge  Barr  has 
11  counties  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State  and  Mr.  Drennan  has — I 
do  not  know  how  many  counties — ^but  they  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  advise  with  Mr.  Barr  about  the  situation 
at  Springfield  ? 

MX.  Cantrell.  I  advised  with  nobody. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  nobody  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No.    I  have  my  own  mind  about  politics. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  distribute  passes  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  arrived  at  that  dignity  with 
the  railroad  company  as  yet — when  I  have  any  passes  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  are  distributed  by  Mr.  Drennan,  are  they  not, 
for  the  entire  State? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  In  his  district ;  I  presume  so.  In  Judge  Barr's  dis- 
trict. Judge  Barr  disposes  of  the  passes  for  his  district  alon^  certain 
lines;  the  superintendent  of  the  companv  along  the  operating  lines 
and  Judge  Barr  among  the  attorneys,  1  think.  I  am  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  duties  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  in  the  morning  how  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  going  to  vote  on  the  afternoon  ballot  by 
which  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Did  I  know  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  advised  with  them,  or  had  you  been  advised 
about  them,  individually? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  how  Mr.  Beckemeyer  was  going  to  vote 
that  morning? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  express  an  opinion  before  he  voted,  or  did 
you  give  any  assurance  as  to  what  his  vote  would  be? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer,  but  to  somebody  else.  Did 
you  say  to  anybody,  "Beckemeyer  will  vote  for  Senator  Ijorimer"? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  know  how  he  would 
vote.  I  was  there  on  professional  business,  gentlemen.  I  want  to 
assure  you  of  that  fact.  I  was  taking  no  interest  as  to  Senator  Lori- 
mer or  politics,  except  when  I  was  consulted. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  represent  any  interest  other  than  that  of 
the  contestee  in  the  election  case? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  In  what  way! 
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Senator  Lea.  Before  Uie  legislature.  Did  yon  represent  any  cor- 
poration, or  were  you  interested  in  bills  that  were  before  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No;  personally  not. 

Senator  Lea.  In  any  other  way?    Professionally? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Just  in  this  way,  Senator.  At  the  last  part  of  the 
session,  before  the  committee  on  elections  had  reported,  there  were 
some  bills  there  in  which  the  Illinois  Central  was  interested,  and 
whatever  service  I  could  perform  in  that  way,  if  they  asked  me  to  see 
anybody  or  anything  like  that,  possibly  T  did  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Whom  did  you  see — E)emocratic  members? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Oh,  if  I  saw  anybody  it  would  be  Democratic  mem- 
bers— or  Republican  members,  either.    It  would  make  no  difference. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  see  anybody  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  On  the  senatorial  matter?  No,  sir;  I  took  no 
interest  in  that  whatever. 

Senator  Lea.  I  mean  on  the  Illinois  Central  matter.  Did  you  see 
any  members  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Possibly  I  talked  to  a  number  of  members  on  both 
sides  about  bills  that  were  pending. 

Senator  Lea.  In  other  words,  were  you  not  also  representing  mat- 
ters in  which  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  interested  before  that 
session  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  If  I  was  asked  to  do  so,  I  did. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  asked  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Occasionally ;  yes.  Something  would  come  up  and 
they  would  ask  me  to  see  somebody,  and  I  would  talk  with  them  and 
report  how  they  felt  about  it,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  you  were  professionally  interested  in  represent- 
ing the  Illinois  Central  before  that  session  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Not  in  the  inception  of  my  going  to  Springfield.  I 
did  not  go  to  Springfield  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Lea.  But  while  you  were  at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  As  I  say,  in  the  last  week  or  two,  or  maybe  three 
weeks,  I  am  not  sure.  I  would  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  been 
down  there  on  the  other  business ;  but  you  know,  or  there  are  others 
who  know  who  have  had  experience  m  working  for  corporations, 
that  they  draw  on  you  when  you  are  away  from  liome  for  a  service, 
as  they  did  me. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  le^slature 
whom  you  represented  ?     I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  your  client. 

Mr.  Cantbell.  William  E.  Finley,  of  Bridgeport,  Lawrence 
County. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  Mr.  Finley  seated  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Oh,  yes;  he  nad  the  certificate  of  election,  and  he 
won  out. 

Senator  Lea.  By  what  vote? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  1  could  not  ^ve  it  to  you  now.  Senator.  I  do  not 
remember  the  vote  of  the  election  committee. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  the  report  of  the  election  committee  made  to  the 
house,  and  did  the  house  sustain  that  report? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Oh,  certainly;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Lba.  Did  any  of  the  men  who  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins 
vote  to  sustain  Mr.  Finley? 

Mr.  Cantrbll.  Really,  Senator,  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  If  I 
had  known  what  you  wanted,  I  would  have  looked  it  up.  I  could 
not  recall  how  the  vote  stood,  but  I  know  there  was  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  favorable  to  my  client,  and  he  was  seated  by,  of  course,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  that  committee  by  the  house.  What  the  ma- 
jority was  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  he  not  seated  bjr  the  Democrats  and  by  the  Re- 
publicans who  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  shall  have  to  look  at  the  record.  I  could  not  tell 
you,  Senator. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  no  recollection  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Of  course,  you  understand.  Senator,  that  we  did 
not  have  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  house,  and  he  had  to  have  Re- 
publican votes  to  approve  the  report  of  the  committee.  What  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  report  of  tne  committee  I  could  not  teU  you. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  active  in  getting  Democrats  to  vote  for 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  was  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  as  a  result  of  that  activity  was  there  not  a  feel- 
ing of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  for 
Senator  Lorimer  which  made  them  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Finley,  your 
client  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Oh,  no;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  sure  nothing  of  that  kind  entered  into  it? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  have  done.  I 
know — but  I  do  not  care  to  volunteer  any  statement  I  am  here  to  be 
examined. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  a  jack  pot  while  you  were 
at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No  ;  not  until  later. 

Senator  Lea.  Not  until  after  it  was  published  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No;  not  until  after  it  was  published  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  hear  of  any  corruption  at  Springfield  dur- 
ing that  session  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  did  not,  until  it  was  all  over,  hear  anything  of 
that  kind.     I  would  not  have  been  likely  to  hear  of  it,  anyhow. 

Senator  Lea.  You  had  been  there  in  consultation  with  various 
members? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  Oh,  ves;  but  not  about  that.  Senator.  I  was  not 
in  consultation  about  that.  I  had  known  Senator  Lorimer  for  quite 
a  while.  I  do  not  have  any  recoUection,  however,  of  ever  having 
spoken  to  him  about  his  candidacy. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  vou  in  Mr.  Shurtleff's  or  Mr.  Browne's  room 
at  any  time  immediately  before  the  election  of  Senator? 

Mr.  Cantbell.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  in  Mr.  Browne's  room  in 
my  life. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  in  Mr.  Shurtleff's  room? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  If  I  was  in  Mr.  Shurtleff's  room,  it  was  possibly 
at  the  earlier  part  of  the  session;  and  never  in  any  conference,  or 
anything  of  that  sort    I  knew  Mr.  Shurtleff,  but  I  think  I  was  not 
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in  Mr.  Shurtleffs  room  as  many  as  three  times  durinff  the  whole 
session.    I  had  no  occasion  to  go  there.    He  was  a  Republican. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  heard  nothing  of  any  money  being  used 
corruptly,  either  for  the^  senatorial  election  or  legislative  matters, 
until  after  the  session  adjourned? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  do  not  even  know  that  your  client  voted  for 
Senator  Lorimer,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  he  was  a  Democrat 
straight  through.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Finley  did  not  vote  for  Sen- 
ator Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hai^ecy.  I  did  not  think  he  did.    I  was  not  guite  certain. 

Mr.  Cantrell.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never 
asked  him  to. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  discuss  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Cantrell.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  not  a  very  active 
man ;  a  man  that  has  little  to  say  before  the  House.  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  attempted  to  make  a  speech  on  any  subject  He  is  a  very 
quiet  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  Judge. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALTEB  E.  POPE. 

Walter  E.  Pope,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Pope.  Walter  E.  Pope. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Pope.  Manager  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield,  HI. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  was  chief  clerk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  St 
Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  any  capacity! 

Mr.  Pope.  Three  years  last  April. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  clerk  on  the  night  of  May  24,  1909? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  the  register  of  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  of 
that  date? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  please  produce  it? 

(Thj  witness  produced  the  boot  as  requested.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Monday,  May  24,  1909.  Is  that  numbered  or  desig- 
nated in  any  other  way  except  by  the  day  and  the  date?  . 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  you  go  on  duty  that  day  as  clerk? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  was  on  duty  from  7  oxjlock  in  the  mommg  until  12.80 
noon  and  from  6.30  in  the  evening  until  about  12  o'clock  midnight 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  then? 

Mr.  PoPB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Otis  Yarbrought 
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Mr.  Pope.  I  knew  him  to  see  him,  at  that  time,  around  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  knew  him,  then? 

Mr.  Pope,  ^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Are  Charles  A.  White  and  Otis  Yarbrough  rois- 
tered at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  as  of  May  24, 1909? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  There  you  will  see  Mr.  White  [indicating  on  reg- 
ister] and  here  you  will  see  Mr.  Yarbrough  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  many  pages  of  names  are  there  registered  on 
the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  register  of  Monday,  May  24, 1909? 

Mr.  Pope.  About  seven  and  two-thirds  pages. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  about  how  many  are  there  on  a  page? 

Mr.  Pope.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  Hanect.  There  are  25  names  on  each  page? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  on  what  page  is  Charles  A.  White  re^stered, 
counting  from  the  first  page  of  Monday,  May  24,  1909?  He  is  on 
the  seventh  page  and  is  the  fifth  name  from  the  top  of  the  seventh 
page? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  There  are  six  full  pages  of  26  names  each  and  4 
names,  in  addition,  registered  ahead  of  Charles  A.  White  on  that 
date? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  that  page  end^  with  reference  to  12  o'clock 
midnight  on  the  24th  of  May,  1909  ?  Did  they  go  on  registering  all 
that  niffht  after  12  o'clock,  or  did  they  stop  at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Pope.  Until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  that  day's  re^tration 

Mr.  Pope  (interrupting).  Runs  until  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  runs  until  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
May,  1909? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  hour  at  which  they  change  the 
date  of  registering  for  the  new  day.  May  25. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  find  the  name  of  Otis  Yarbrough  registered 
on  that  date  as  a  guest  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  where  is  his  name  registered? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  the  third  to  the  last  name. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  third  from  the  last? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  On  the  eighth  page? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  name  of  Charles  A.  White,  as  it  appears  there, 
indicates  that  he  was  registered  when,  as  of  that  date? 

Mr.  Healt.  I  submit  there  is  nothing  on  the  book  to  indicate  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  will  withdraw  that  question  for  the  present. 

Is  there  anything  on  the  page  to  indicate  that  you  had  to  do  with 
any  of  those  registrations? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  there  is  not 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  there  an3rthin^  there  to  indicate  the  rooms  that 
were  assigned  to  the  different  parties  who  registered? 

'Mx.  PoFB.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  And  does  your  handwriting  appear  in  the  number  or 
numbers  of  the  rooms  that  were  aasignea  to  Charles  A.  White  or 
Otis  Tarbroughf 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whose  handwriting  does  appear  in  the  number  of 
the  rooms  ass^ned  to  White  and  Tarbroughf 

Mr.  Pope.  Tnat  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Folk,  who  was  at  that  time  manager 
of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  F-o-l-k?    Is  that  tiie  way  it  is  spelled? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  he  write  the  number  188  as  the  room  to 
which  Charles  A.  White  was  assigned  on  that  date? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  To  what  room  was  Otis  Yarbrough  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  133;  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  assigned  to  the  same  room  to  which  Charles 
A.  White  was  assigned? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  133  indicating  the  room 
to  which  Otis  Yarbrough  was  assigned. 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Elnotts ;  Homer  C.  Kjiotts,  the  ni^ht  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  relieved  you  at  11.30  that  ni^t?  Was  it  11.80 
or  12  that  you  went  off  duty? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  was  around  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  went  off  duty? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  relieved  you  then? 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Knotts;  Homer  Elnotts,  the  night  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Knotts  continue  there  until  morning? 

Mr.  Pope.  Until  7  o'clock  the  foUowing  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  EInotts  wrote  the  number  "  183  "  after  Otis 
Yarbrough's  name? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  Folk  come  to  make  the  figures  "  133,"  indi- 
cating the  room  that  was  assigned  to  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  was  behind  me  desk  at  the  time  the  train  came  in 
with  the  north  State  delegation,  which  was  due  to  arrive  in  Spring- 
field at  11.20. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  train  from  Chicago  to  Springfield 
that  arrived  in  the  evening  or  the  night,  before  midnight,  oi  Monday, 
May  24,  1909,  except  the  Chicago  &  Alton? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  there  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  train? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  3.07  on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  3.07  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  in  the  afternoon — 3.07  p.  m. — on  the  Illinois 
Central. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But,  I  say,  on  the  evening  or  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  May,  1909,  was  there  any  railroad  that  had  a  train  that  landed 
passen^rs  from  Chicago  in  Springfield  except  the  Chicago  &  Alton? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneos^.  And  the  Chicago  &  Alton  train,  if  on  time,  landed 
its  passengers  in  Springfield  at  what  timet 

Mr.  Pope.  At  11.20. 

Mr.  Hanect.  11.20  at  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  Midnight;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  that  train  leave  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Pope.  6.30,  I  believe,  or  6.25. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  6.25  or  6.30  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  same  night  it  arrived  in  Springfield,  if  it  was 
on  time,  at  11.20? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  between  tihiose 
two  hours  indicates  the  running  time  of  that  train  between  Chicago 
and  Springfield? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  6.20? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  6.80—6.25  or  6.30,  he  says.    I  think  it  leaves  at  6.30. 

Mr.  Pope.  6.30,  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Ana  that  was  the  time  the  train  left  on  May  24, 
1909? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  I  do  not  think  I  understood  what  he  said 
about  the  Chicago  &  Alton  being  the  only  road  delivering  passen- 
gers in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  It  was  the  only  road  delivering  passengers  in 
Springfield  from  Chicago  on  the  evening  or  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
May,  1909.  No  other  road  delivered  any  passengers  in  Springfield 
from  Chicago  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  hours? 

Mr.  Pope.  Between  the  hours  of  4.30  in  the  afternoon  and  mid- 
night, 11.20.  The  C.  &  A.  train  in  the  afternoon  at  4.30  was  the  last 
train  in  there  from  Chicago  until  midnight. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  at  midnight  what  train  would  bring  pas- 
sengers? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  11.20  train  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  train  after  that? 

Mr.  Pope.  There  was  another  train  in  at  3.05  on  the  Chicago  A 
Alton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir ;  and  again  at  4.05,  at  that  time  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  at  5.10  on  the  C.  &  A.  on  the  26th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  These  are  on  the  morning  of  the  25th? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  train  came  in  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  Chicago  &  Alton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Air.  Folk,  who  wrote  the  figures  "  133,"  indi- 
cating the  room  to  which  Charles  A.  White  was  assigned,  acting 
clerk  sometimes  or  room  clerk? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  E[anecy.  Assigning  rooms  to  different  guests! 

Mr.  PoPB.  YeS|  sir« 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  numbers  of  the  rooms 
before  and  after  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Folk,  opposite  Mr.  White's 
name! 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Folk,  I  think,  has  marked  nearly  all  of  the  rooms 
on  that  date.  It  would  indicate  so  here — that  he  roomed  everybody 
that  day? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  24th? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  he  has  roomed  everybody  up  until  we  come  to 
Otis  Yarbrough's  name.  Mr.  Folk  roomed  all  the  people  on  that  day 
up  to  the  third  from  the  last  name.  Those  last  three,  this  would 
show,  were  roomed  by  Mr.  Kiiotts,  the  night  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  last  name  on  the  eighth  pace  is 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  the  writing  of  Mr.  Elnotts,  the  ni^ht  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanect.  No;  what  is  that  name — Bruce  something? 

Mr.  Pope.  Bruce  Warner,  I  believe,  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Bruce  Warner;  and  the  one  ahead  of  that  is  Max 
Stine? 

Mr.  Pope.  Max  Stine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  the  one  above  that  is  Otis  V.  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  rooms  assigned  to  those  three  names  were 
assipied  by  Mr.  Klnotts? 

A&.  Pope.  Mr.  Knotts;  y6s,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  room  numbers  opposite  all  three  names  are 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Knotts  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Knotts. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the 
large  number  of  passengers  from  Chicago  generally  arrive  in  Spring- 
field on  Mondays  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  majority  of  them  come  down  on  the  11.20,  due  at 
Sprinrfeld  at  11.20,  leaving  Chicago  at  6.30. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  so  on  the  24th  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  the  24th  of  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Pope.  The  24th ;  yes.     ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  that  train,  which  left  Chi- 
cago on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  at  6.30  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  May,  1909,  and  should  have  arrived  in  Springfield  at  11.20  if  on 
time,  did  actually  arrive  on  time  on  that  night?    Was  it  late  or  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  much  late  it  was? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  hear  vou,  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  late. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  said  something  else  after  that 

Mr.  Pope.  I  said  I  thought  that  train  was  late  on  that  night,  as  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  how  much  it  was  late  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Something  like  20  or  30  minutes,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  it  was  20  minutes  late,  that  would  bring  the  pas- 
sengers to  Springfield  at  11.40;  and  if  it  was  30  minutes  late,  it  would 
bring  them  to  Springfield  at  11.60  at  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Either  10  or  20  minutes  to  12  o'clock! 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnston.  How  far  is  that  hotel  from  the  depot! 

Mr.  Pope.  One  block. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  passengers  generally  walk  trom  the  sta- 
tion to  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  the  Leland  Hotel  was  not  runninic;  that 
is,  except  the  small  part  of  it  that  was  not  burned  down? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  small  part  that  was  not  burned  down  was  the 
only  part  running? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  only  had  about  80  or  35  rooms,  I  believe,  in 
that  part? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotd  was  the  only 
large  hotel  in  Springfield  that  was  running! 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
who  stayed  at  hotcJs  topped  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Leland  Hotel  is  now  open — the  new  one! 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  something  that  has  occurred  recently.  Does 
the  place  where  Charles  A.  White's  name  is  registered  upon  that  regis- 
ter indicate  when  he  arrived  or  wh«i  he  registered  at  the  hotel,  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  late  part  of  the  day  or  the  early  part  of  the  day 
or  the  middle  of  the  day !    That  is  whit  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  indicates  what! 

Mr.  Pope.  It  indicates  that  he  was  registered  after  this  Chicago  & 
Alton  train  arrived  there  that  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  look  at  that  register  and  see  whether  you 
find  the  name  of  Thomas  J.  Dawson  registered 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  he  not  going  to  point  out  what  indicates  the  regis- 
tration after  that  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  locate  this  monument  first.  Will 
you  find  Thomas  J.  Dawson's  name  on  that  day's  register,  if  it  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  "  Thomas  J.  Dawson  "  is  the  first  name  before  **  Charles 
A.  White." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  next  name  above? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  first  above  Charles  A.  White's  name. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  Thomas  Dawson,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  been  a  State  senator  in  tiie  L^n^lature  of 
Illinois  at  a  devious  date? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  time  Thomas  J.  Dawson  went 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield  on  that  date? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  can  tell  you  the  time  he  arrived  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean.  What  time  did  he  arrive  in 
Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  arrived  in  Springfield  the  night  of  the  24th  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  on  the  train  that  got  in  there  about  midnin^t 
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This  train,  I  believe,  was  late  that  night  something  like  20  or  30 
minutes.    It  was  nearly  12  o'clock  midnight. 

Mr.  Hakbgt.  And  he  is  registered  the  next  name  ahead  of  Charles 
A.  White's? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakboy.  Does  that  indicate  when  Charles  A.  White  re^^istered 
at  the  hotel  that  niffht? 

Mr.  PcffB.  It  womd  indicate  that  he  registered  directly  after  Mr. 
Dawson. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Now  will  you  go  on  and  tell  what  it  is  on  that  re^jn^ster 
that  indicates  or  shows  you  what  time  a  guest  arrived? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  can  start  in  on  this  page,  which  would  be  about  page 
6,  with  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who  was  a  member  at  that  tiaie,  and  a 
number  of  others  here 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Cruik^ank  was  a  senator  from  Chicago,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Was  Cruikshank  a  senator  or  a  member? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  was  a  State  senator. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  a  senator.  The  members  of  that  delegation  were 
in  the  habit  of  rushing  directly  to  the  hotel  after  that  train  got  in, 
all  lining  up,  and  registering  as  they  came  in.  Frequently  as  high 
as  76  or  80  came  in  on  that  train;  and  they  would  come  directly  to 
the  hotel  and  register  in,  securing  the  rooms  which  were  held  for 
them  each  week — as  Mr.  White's  room  was  held  for  him  each  week — 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Israel  Dudgeon,  and  others  along  there. 

SenatcH:*  Johnston.  Does  the  register  show  where  they  were  from? 
Did  they  register  their  homes? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  majority  of  them  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  There  are  200  names  registered  on  that  day,  less 
seven,  or  193 ;  are  there  not  ?  I  think  you  said  there  are  eight  pages, 
are  there  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Ei^t  pages,  less  seven! 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  would  be  193  names  that  were  registered  at 
the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  on  the  24th  of  May,  1909.  Is  there  anything 
else  there  that  indicates  when  Charles  A."  White  arrived  in  Spring- 
field that  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  Nothing  other  than  the  "  L  "  there,  which  indicates  that 
they  registered  in  for  lodging.  That  was  wter  the  supper  hour, 
which  was  over  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Will  you  not  explain  to  this  honorable  committee 
what  the  "L"  means  there? 

Mr.  Pope.  "L"  stands  for  "lodging."  Starting  in  on  the  first 
page  with  "  B,"  that  indicates  that  they  came  in  for  breakfast. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Will  you  not  tell  us  what  the  other  letters  or  num- 
bers or  hieroglyphics  indicate,  as  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  the  part 
of  the  day  that  a  party  registered  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  "  B,"  starting  in  there  in  the  morning,  indicates  that 
they  amved  before  brealmifit  or  for  breakfast.  The  bre«,kfast  hour 
runs  until  10  o'clock.  Then  we  start  in  with  "  D,"  which  indicates 
that  th^  came  in  for  dinner. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  had  arrived  before  "D"  appears  on 
the  re^ster? 

Mr.  Pope.  There  are  21  people? 
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Mr.  HteALT.  You  do  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  want  Senator  Dillingham's  question  answered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  count  in  that  number  this  one  that  has  a 
"D**  opposite  it? 

Mr.  FOPB.  What  does  he  want  to  know — the  total  number,  or  just 
those  that  had  breakfast! 

Mr.  Healt.  Just  read  Senator  Dillingham's  questicm  to  him. 

The  repoii^r  read  as  follows : 

"  The  Chairman.  How  many  had  arrived  before  •  D '  appears  on 
the  register?" 

The  Chairman.  My  thought  was  to  get  at  how  many  arrived 
before  the  dinner  hour. 

Mr.  Pope.  Twenty-two  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  dinner  hour  is  what? 

Mr.  Pope.  From  12  until  2. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  two  registered  in  that  space  that  have  the 
letter  "D"  opposite  their  names? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  ahead  of  their  room  numbers? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  does  that  indicate? 

Mr.  Pope.  They  had  had  their  breakfast,  and  we  started  them  in 
for  dinner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  that  sometimes  happen — ^that  a  man  gets  there 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Who  registered  during  the  oreakfast 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  are  two  such  on  the  first  page? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  Who  registered  during  the  breakfast 
hour,  but  who  announced  they  had  had  breakfast;  and  you  just 
charged  them  in  that  way — ^by  putting  "  D  "  after  their  names — with 
the  following  meal,  dinner? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  The  same  thing  would  be  true,  would  it  not,  in  re- 
gard to  men  who  arrived  during  the  supper  hour,  but  who  had  had 
supper,  or  did  not  desire  supper,  and  merely  wanted  lodging? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  if  they  should  arrive  there  after  the  hour  of  6.30 
or  7  o'clock.  ^ 

Senator  Lea.  If  a  man  arrived,  say,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  said :  "  I  will  not  get  supper  here,  but  will  get  it  elsewhere,  and 
I  want  a  room,"  what  would  be  put  after  his  name? 

Mr.  Pope.  "  S  " — supper.  He  would  be  charged  for  supper,  reg- 
istering in  for  the  supper  hour. 

Senator  Lea.  What  is  the  earliest  time  he  could  arrive  and  have 
only  "L"  put  after  his  name? 

Mr.  Pope.  Not  later  than  7  o'clock. 

Senator  Lea.  Not  earlier  than  7  o'clock,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Pope.  Our  supper  does  not  start  until  6 ;  and  if  a  man  comes 
in  during  the  remlar  supper  hour,  he  is  supposed  to  start  in  for 
supper.  If  you  snould  come  in,  say,  at  7  o'clock,  and  state  that  you 
had  had  your  supper,  we  would  start  you  in  for  lodging  at  that  time. 

Senator  Lea.  So  "L"  means  people  who  have  registered  at  7  or 
later? 
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Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  letters  that  you  used  to  indicate  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  or  lodging — are  those  the  only  ones  that  are  used 
on  there? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  indicate  those  things;  do  they? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  "B"  for  breakfast,  "D"  for  dinner,  "S** 
for  supper,  and  "L"  for  lodging? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  a  man  came  to  your  hotel  at  that  time  during  the 
breakfast  hour,  but  said  that  he  had  had  breakfast,  he  woula  not 
be  charged  with  breakfast;  but  he  would  be  charged  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  room  for  the  next  meal  immediately  following  that, 
would  he? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Have  you  told  all  of  those  who  were  there  for  break- 
fast, as  shown  by  that  register?  ^ 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  all  that  came  in  that  morning. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  how  many  were  registered  for 
dinner  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mt.  Pope.  Ten  registered  in  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  you  registered  them  with  the  letter  "  D,"  for 
dinner,  that  meant  the  meal  of  what  hour? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  meal  from  12  until  2. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  the  middle  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  many  were  registered  for  supper,  then;  and 
what  hours  were  the  supper  hours? 

Mr.  Pope.  Supper  runs  from  6  until  9. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  the  evening? 

Mr.  Pope.  In  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  many  were  registered  for  supper,  as  indicated 
by  the  letter  "  S  "  ?    How  many  were  there  for  supper? 

Mr.  Pope.  Seventy-six. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Seventy-six  for  supper? 

Mr.  Pope.  Seventy-six  registered  in  for  supper. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  many  were  registered  tor  lodging? 

Mr.  Pope.  Eighty-two. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  down  to  the  end  of  the  registration  that 
night,  or  before  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  is  Otis  Yarborough  registered  there,  as  to  the 
hour  or  the  time? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  is  registered  the  third  to  the  last  one  at  the  close 
of  that  day's  business. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  is  he  registered — for  what? 

Mr.  Pope.  For  lodging. 
•    Mr.  Hanect.  For  lodging? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  many  names  is  his  name  registered  after 
Charles  A.  White's? 

Mr.  Pope.  His  is  the  thirty-sixth  name  after  White's. 
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Senator  Lea.  Were  there  any  other  trains  arriving  from  Chicago 
after  the  Chicago  &  Alton  train  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  that  there  was  one  due  at  3.05  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  another  one  at  4.05  or  4.10  Tuesday  morning, 
on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Senator  Lea.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  tell  this  honorable  conmiittee  now  how 
many  names  are  registered  on  that  book  ahead  of  Charles  A.  White's 
for  lod^ng?  You  have  given  all  that  were  registered  on  that  day. 
Now,  give  the  number  there  were  registered  for  lodging  ahead  of  Mr. 
White\ 

Mr.  Pope.  Forty-three  registered  before  Mr.  White  for  lodging. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Ajid  his  was  the  forty- fourth  I 

Mr.  Pope.  The  forty- fourth. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  43  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  the  number  of  the  room  Mr.  White  was  in  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  133. 

Senator  Lea.  And  Mr.  Yarbrough? 
.  Mr.  Pope.  138. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  beds  or  lounges  there  were 
in  that  room ! 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  there  were  two  half  beds. 

Senator  Lea.  Two  single  beds? 

Mr.  Pope.  Two  single  beds  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Hanect.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  that  time — at  all  times.  It  is  a  narrow  single  room, 
which  holds  only  two  single  beds. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  that  room  capable  of  being  occupied  by  three 
people? 

Mr.  Pope.  If  they  would  sleep  two  in  one  single  bed;  yes.  It 
would  be  a  little  crowded,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chaihman.  What  do  you  say  it  contained  in  the  way  of  beds? 

Mr.  Pope.  Two  single  beds.  I  oelieve  I  testified  in  the  Browne 
trial  that  that  room  contained  three  beds;  but  I  was  a  little  rattled, 
I  guess,  on  that  point,  because  it  did  not,  and  never  has  since  I  have 
known  anything  about  the  house,  in  three  years  and  a  half.  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  made  a  mistake  after  I  had  given  in  that  testi- 
monv,  which  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  change.  The  room  never 
has  had,  in  all  our  big  conventions---in  all  our  big  crowds  we  never 
think  of  putting  another  single  bed  in  there,  or  a  cot. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  discover  your  mistake? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  just  realized  that  I  had  made  a  mistake;  that  is  all. 
But  we  never  did  put  those  beds  in  there.  Of  course,  I  had  not 
been  rooming  there  a  ^eat  while  at  that  time,  and  I  was  not  as 
familiar  at  that  time  with  the  house  as  I  am  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  go  and  test  the  accuracy  of  your  doubt  on 
that  question? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  certainly  did ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  test  it? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  employees  of  the  hotel  had  read  my  testimony 
in  the  papers,  of  course,  and  they  had  the  laugh  on  me  when  I  got 
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home.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  up  and  look  at  that  room 
and  see  where  I  had  that  third  bed  in  it. 

Senator  Jonss.  You  had  some  recollection,  when  you  testified^ 
about  whether  there  were  three  beds  in  it  or  not,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  PoFE.  I  thou^t  I  did,  but  evidently  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hansot.  That  is,  had  you  ccmfused  that  with  some  other 
rocMn? 

Mr.  PoPB.  Yes;  witii  a  room  near  that — 144 — which  is  a  similar 
room,  with  a  cut-off. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  the  room  was  ever  occupied 
by  White  and  the  two  Yarbroughs  during  that  session  of  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  White  occupied  this  room — 133 — all  during  the 
sessicm.  It  was  held  for  him  each  week.  He  sometimes  had  a  iriend 
in  there  with  him,  as  the  book  indicates  here  that  he  had  Otis  Yar- 
brough  on  the  night  of  the  24th. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  both  Yarbroughs 
were  in  that  room,  occupying  it  with  him? 

Mr.  PoPB.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  White? 

Senator  Lea.  With  White. 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Senates  Johnston.  What  is  the  size  of  that  room  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  could  not  say  just  how  large  it  is.  There  is  a  single 
bed  on  either  side  of  the  door  and  the  dresser  back  of  those,  which 
does  not  leave  but  very  little  room.    It  is  not  a  large  room  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  there  room  enough  in  the  room,  or  was  there  then, 
for  three  beds? 

Mr.  Pope.  Na 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  still  give  space  enough  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
door? 

Mr.  Pope.  Possibly  you  could  put  a  single  cot  across  the  end  of  the 
ro<»n. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  say  that  never  was  done? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  never  have  done  it ;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  most  crowded  conditions  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir;  no. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  half  past  2. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 
TESTDIOinr  OB  WALTEB  E.  POPE— Eesnmed. 

Waiaxr  E.  Popb,  the  witness  under  examination  when  the  recess 
was  taken,  resumed  the  stand  for  further  examination. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Pope,  will  you  return  to  that  hotel  register 
again?  I  think  you  told  us  this  forenoon  the  number  of  men  who 
registered  for  breakfast  and  the  number  of  men  wno  registered  for 
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dinner  and  the  number  of  men  who  registered  for  lod^ng  before 
Mr.  White  did.  Will  you  tell  me  now  ht>w  many  men  were  registered 
at  the  hotel  ahead  of  Charles  A.  White  between  the  hours  of  7,  or 
the  commencement  of  that  day — whatever  hour  it  was — May  24,  and 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  during  the  entire  hotel  day! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  the  entire  time  of  that  day;  the  number  of 
men  registered  that  day  ahead  of  Charles  A.  White. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  he  said  the  day  closed  about  6  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Judge, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  does  it  close — at  6  o'clock  or  at  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  6  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want.  I  want  the  day,  commencing 
with  the  time  that  the  day  of  the  24th  of  May  commenced,  whatever 
hour  that  was,  and  runnmg  along  until  the  end  of  that  day,  which 
would  be,  I  think  you  say,  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
May;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Pope.  Do  you  wr.nt  the  number  registered  before  White? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  total  number  registered  ahead  of  Charles  A. 
White. 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  this  morning  there  were^  six  whole 
pages  of  25  to  a  page  and  5  in  addition  before  White  registered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1  did  not  know  whether  there  was  sufficient  data 
from  which  that  could  be  ascertained  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  men  registered  before 
White,  according  to  his  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Pope.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  men  were  registered  ahead  of  Otis  Yar- 
brough  that  day?    That  would  be  194,  I  think? 

Mr.  Pope.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three,  was  it,  or  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  three  registered  after  him? 

Mr.  Pope.  How  many  registered  after  White? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  how  many  registered  ahead  of  Otis  Yarbrough 
that  day? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  total? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  He  just  said  154  registered  before  White  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    I  mean  Otis  Yarbrough  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  got  that  There  were  193  all  told.  Three 
registered  after  Yarbrough,  so  that  there  would  be  189  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  197  altogether,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Marble.  No;  193. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  Yarbrough  was  number  190  on  the  registra- 
tion; there  were  three  after  him. 

Mr.  Pope.  He  was  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  His  name  and  the  other  ttiree  following  were  as- 
signed rooms  by  Mr.  Knotts? 

The  Chairman.  That  already  appears. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know.   When  did  Mr.  E[notts  go  on  first  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  He  testified  to  that  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Pope.  At  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  he  been  on  duty  that  afternoon  or  evening 
before  11  o'clock— is  it  11  o'clock  or  11.80? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  comes  in  the  office  at  11  o'clock,  but  the  day  watch, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  leave  the  office  until  11.30, 12, 12.30,  or  1  o'clock  on 
these  busy  nights.  The  night  clerk  does  not  assume  the  duties  of 
the  office  really  before  12  or  12.80. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  want  to  know  now  is:  What  time  did  he 
assume  the  duties  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  rooms  that  niffht,  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  or  the  morning  of  the  25th,  ii  it  ran 
into  the  morning  of  the  25th? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  could  not  state  positively  as  to  the  exact  time,  but 
around  12  or  12.30. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  the  expression  he  used  before — that  it 
was  "  around  midnight." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  on  duty  at  any  time  before  that  time — be- 
tween 6  o'clock,  say,  and  midnight? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  not  until  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  he  could  not  have  marked  those  rooms  for 
Otis  Yarbrough  and  the  other  three  following  him  on  the  register 
unless  Otis  Yarbrough  came  there  and  registered  and  had  his  rooms 
assigned  at  that  time? 

Mp.  Pope.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  did  not  go  to 
work  at  11  o'clock,  do  you? 

Mr.  Pope.  Not  on  the  register.    He  did  not;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  when  he  did  ^ot  to  work,  do  you? 

Mr.  Pope.  No.  I  could  not  state  exactly  the  time,  but  Folk's  fig- 
ures on  the  book  here  indicate  that  he  did  not  go  to  work  before  at 
least  12  o'clock. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  there  that  indicates  that? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  writing  is  different  from  mine.  The  figures  of  Folk 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  Knott's.  Folk  signed  up  A.  C. 
Cliffe,  of  Sjrcamore. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  there  about  that  that  shows  he  did  not  go 
to  work  at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Pope.  Because  the  people  coming  in  on  that  train  that  arrived 
there  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  o'clock  had  all  come  in  and  it  would 
take  them  some  little  time  to  register  and  to  be  asigned  their  different 
rooms. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  vou  just  draw  it  from  those  conclusions? 

Mr.  Pope.  And  Mr.  Folk  had  assigned  Mr.  A.  C.  Cliffe,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  house  and  registered  in  from  that  train,  to  room  44, 
which  indicates  that  Folk  had  completed  the  work  of  rooming  up  the 
people  that  came  in  on  that  train  before  Knotts  took  the  book  at  all. 
The  chances  are  that  Folk  left  the  oflSce  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
o'clock  that  morning.  Of  course,  I  can  not  recall  exactly  what  the 
time  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  know,  in  addition  to  what  appears  on  the 
book  there,  that  the  night  clerk  did  not  go  on  until  about  midnight  of 
that  night,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  Midnight  of  the  night  of  the  24th? 

Mr.  "Pope.  Yes;  I  can  state  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  on  duty  that  day  up  to  a  certain 
time — up  to  11.30  or  12,  or  after  12 — sometime  between  11.30  and  1 
o'clock? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Ejiotts  came  on  some  time  before  you  quit? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  know  that,  aside  from  the  book  and  the 
numbers  that  appear  on  the  book  opposite  the  names? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  an  independent  recollection  of  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  know  it  then  independently  of  the 
book  and  the  record  there? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  only  know  from  what  the  book  indicates. 

Senator  Jones.  That  it  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Pope.  And  the  figures  on  the  book. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  just  answered  Judge  Hanecy,  how- 
ever, that  you  knew  that  independently  of  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Oh;  in  regard  to  his  coming  on  at  that  time? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  and  your  going  off  duty  at  12  or  half  past  12. 
I  thought  you  answered  Judge  Hanecy  that  you  knew  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  book  and  the  entries  there?  Did  I  understand  you 
correctly  or  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  custom  of  the  clerks  coming  on  duty  is  established ; 
they  have  their  regular  hour  to  come  on. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  hour  is  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  hour  to  come  on  is  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whose  hour? 

Mr.  Pope.  As  I  stated  before,  Knotts  did  not  assume  the  duties  of 
a  room  clerk,  or  take  any  charge  of  this  register  and  rooming  people 
until  after  the  Chicago  and  Alton  people  were  registered. 

Senator  Jones.  You  know  that  by  reason  of  the  entries  in  the 
book,  and  not  independently  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  independently. 

Senator  Fu^fcher.  But  vou  know  that  was  the  practice,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  was  the  general  practice  and  custom  of 
the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  aside  from  looking  at  the  book  that 
that  was  the  practice  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Pope.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  going  to  offer  this  book  in  evidence,  or  parts 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  do  just  whatever  this  honorable  committee 
desires  in  that  respect.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  want  to  read  it ; 
but  if  the  book  is  needed  here  we  will  offer  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  book  if  it  is  an  exhibit,  or 
if  it  is  going  to  be  offered  as  an  exhibit 

Senator  Lea.  Is  the  book  in  use? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  the  book  in  use,  Mr.  Pope! 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

Senator  Lea.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  leaving  it  here? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  As  I  imderstand  it,  Mr.  Pope,  there  are  no  entries  in 
your  handwriting  with  reference  to  the  registrations  of  May  24, 1909? 

Mr.  Pope,  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  names  that  were  signed  there  and  the  residences 
^ven  are  signed  by  the  guests  of  the  hotel  who  appeared  for  registra- 
tion that  day  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  entries  with  reference  to  lodging  and  dinner, 
supper,  and  so  forth,  and  the  rooms  assigned  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  some  other  person  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  In  the  han<)writin^  of  Mr.  Folk ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  other  clerk  whom  you  named,  Mr;  Knottsf 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Knotts ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  there  is  no  memorandum  on  this  book  on  that 
dav.  May  24,  1909,  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Pope.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  independent  recollection  at  this  time 
with  reference  to  the  thin^  that  occurred  in  the  hotel  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  have  you? 

Mr.  Pope.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  can  not  separate  in  your  mind  the  events  of  that 
night  with  reference  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  Monday  night 
or  the  following  Monday  night,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  whatever  testimcmy  you  have  given  with  ref- 
erence to  these  registrations  and  these  entries  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  things  which  you  see  upon  the  face  of  this  book  under  date  of 
May  24,  1909  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  it  is  based  on  the  things  in  the  book  and  on  the 
custom  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes ;  on  the  book  and  on  the  customs  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  Upon  the  things  which  usually  occur? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  know  but  that  Charles  A.  White  had 
been  in  Springfield  all  of  that  day? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  could  not  state ;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  other  words,  he  may  have  come  in  there  on  the 
aftemo(»i  train  and  may  not  have  registered  until  later  in  the 
evening? 

Mr.  Pope.  That  could  happen. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  same  is  true,  so  far  as  you  know,  with  refer- 
ence to  Otis  V.  Yarbrough? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  Charles  A. 
White  that  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  Mr.  Daws<»i  that 
niffht? 

Mr.  Pope.  When  he  came  in  that  night? 
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Senator  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  that  you  saw  Thomas  J.  Dawson 
that  night? 

Mr.  FoPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEAX.T.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  on 
the  register  of  your  hotel? 

Mr.TPoPB.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Pope.  In  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel,  when  he  registered. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  testify  that  you  remember  that  that  was  on  this 
particular  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  say  it  was  on  that  particular  night 
I  was  there,  though ;  I  was  there  that  night  that  he  registered,  and 
he  seldom  cdme  m  that  I  did  not  talk  with  him.  He  and  I  are 
good  friends. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  assume  from  the  fact  that  his  name  is  upon  the 
register,  and  from  the  fact  that  you  are  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  that  you  must  have  talked  with  him  that  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  But,  as  you  have  stated,  you  have  no  recollection  of 
the  incident? 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  him! 

Mr.  Pope.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember  seeing  him  and  talking  with  him. 
What  we  talked  about  I  could  not  say.  We  always  had  a  little 
visit  when  he  came  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  except  for  the  regis- 
ter you  would  not  be  able  to  state  the  precise  date  when  you  saw 
him? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  was  in  the  office  when  he  registered. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  you  have  to  refer  to  the  register  in  order 
to  know  what  date  it  wast 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Senator  EIern.  Did  he  frequently  come  there? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  talked  with  him  always — every  time  he 
came? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  the  same  kind  of  a  recollection  of  this 
conversation  that  you  have  of  every  other  time  that  he  came? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  no  different  recollection  of  this  than  of 
the  other  times! 

Mr.  Pope.  Not  that  I  remember,  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Yarbrough  may  have  come  there  earlier  in  the  evening,  or  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  may  not  have  registered  until  later  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Pope.  They  may  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  He  told  you  that  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  believe  he  did« 
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You  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  who  occupied 
Charles  A.  White's  room  that  nignt? 

]Mt.  Pope.  No. 

Mr.  Healt.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  brother  of  Otis  Yarbrough, 
Sidney,  might  have  been  in  White's  room? 

Mr.  Pope.  He  might  have  been;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Without  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Pope.  Without  my  knowledge;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  very  many  Members  of  the  legis- 
lature from  Chicago  and  northern  districts  came  down  on  the  night 
train,  arriving  in  Springfield,  as  a  rule,  Tuesday  morning? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  a  great  many  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  quite  as  many  came  that  way  as  came  down  on 
the  evening  train  on  the  Alton  which  arrived  there,  you  say,  at  11.20? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  it  not  arrive  there  at  1.16? 

Mr.  Pope.  Around  11.20.    It  might  have  been  11.16  or  11.20. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  investigated  the  records  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  Co.  in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  Alton  train  was  late  that  night? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  time  when  the  Alton 
train  arrived  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  only  as  the  records  show,  I  think,  in  the  Browne 
trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  what  records  do  vou  refer? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  it  was  proven  that  the  train  was  late  that  night. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  not  by  you? 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  knowledge  or  information  about  it, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Pope.  Nothing  definite;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  anything  indefinite,  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  far  is  it  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  go  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  a  snort  block,  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

CHARLES  A.   WHITE — SIDNEY   C.   YARBROUGIL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  testimony  of  Charles  A. 
White,  upon  that  subject  only,  given  at  the  first  Browne  trial,  from 
pages  45,  46,  and  47 ;  and  the  testimony  of  Sidney  Yarbrough  on  the 
second  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  going  to  prove  that  by  this  witn^.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.    I  want  that  in  connection  with  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  when  the  record  is 
proven. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  the  record,  and  you  have  been  reading 
from  it,  and  have  proven  it  several  times,  I  will  read  it  from  your 
record. 
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Mr.  Healy.  We  have  not  read  at  any  time  the  record  of  the  first 
Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  I  will  ask  that  Mr.  White  be  sent  for  so  that 
we  may  prove  it.  You  have  been  reading  from  these  same  records 
and  referring  to  them 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  do  you  say  that,  Judge?  We  have  not  been 
reading  from  any  record  except  the  record  of  the  second  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  said  you  offer  the  record  at  the  first  triaL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  as  to  White  only. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  offer  as  to  White  the  testimony  at  the  first  trial, 
and  I  will  ffet  somebody  to  prove  it;  but  I  offer  now  the  testimony 
of  Sidney  i  arbrough  at  the  second  trial  and  the  record  of  the  second 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Wayman  did  not  at  the  sec- 
ond trial  ask  White  anything  about  the  time,  nor  did  he  at  the  second 
trial  ask  Otis  Yarbrough  alK^ut  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  assume  the  testimony  in  that  regard  will  speak  for 
itself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  there  is  any  question  about  the 
admissibility  of  the  record  of  the  second  trial  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  if  we  have  the  opportunity  to  compare  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  your  copy. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  want  an  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  your 
record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  going  to  read  from  pages 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  going  to  offer  it  now  and  read  it  now  f 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  offer  it  now  and  read  it  now  in 
connection  with  and  right  after  his  testimony.  The  testimony  of 
Sidney  Yarbrough  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  705  and  on  pages  706, 
707,  and  708  of  the  second  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  Wait  a  minute  until  we  find  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  they  are  finding  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  will  be  reguired  of  me;  what  witnesses  will  be 
required  to  prove  the  record  of  the  first  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  Healy.  If  you  will  give  us  the  reference  to  your  notes,  so  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  part  of  the  record  you 
are  gomg  to  offer  m  the  first  trial  with  the  stenographic  notes  taken 
in  the  State's  attDmey's  office  at  the  time 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  it  there — pages  45  and  46. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  not  here  the  record  of  the  first  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  giving  it  to  you — pages  45,  46,  and  47  of 
White's  testimony  during  the  first  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  give  us  your  record,  so  that  we  may  com- 
pare it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  send  somebody  with  the  record  wher- 
ever you  want  it,  so  that  vou  may  compare  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  may  have  to  send  to  Chicago  to  make  the  com- 
parison. We  want  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  copy  of 
it  and  probably  sending  it  to  Chicago  and  having  it  compared  with 
the  stenographic  notes  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that,  is  there,  Judge? 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  No;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Lea.  You  want  it  in  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Yes;  I  do;  and  it  may  be  agreed  that  it  may  be 
stricken  out  if 

Mr.  Hbalt.  We  will  let  it  go  in  now,  suhject  to  our  rights  to  revise 
and  correct  it  if  we  find  it  needs  revision  of  any  sort. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Haksct.  I  read  from  the  bottom  of  pace  45  of  the  first 
Browne  trial,  the  examination  of  Mr.  White  l)y  Mr.  Wayman. 


"  Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  the  defendant,  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne,  on  or  about  the  24th  day  of  May,  1909,  with  reference  to 
the  United  States  Senatorship  and  your  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  heard  from  him  ? — A.  I  was 
in  my  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

"Q.  What  was  your  room  there? — A.  133. 

"Q.  Who  was  in  the  room  with  you? — A.  Otis  Yarbrough  and 
Sidney  Yarbrouch. 

"  Q,  Talk  a  little  louder,  please. — ^A.  Otb  Yarbrough  and  Sidney 
Yarbrough. 

"  Q.  What  was  the  first  you  had  from  the  defendant,  Browne,  or 
anybody? — A.  A  telephone  call. 

"  Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly.  It  was  about  11 
o'clock ;  possibly  later  than  that. 

"  Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  me  and 
said  he  would  be  up  to  my  room. 

"  Q.  Did  he  come  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  he  came  up  what  did  he  say? — A.  He  spoke  to  my  two 
friends  in  the  room. 

"  Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  says, '  How  do  you  do,'  and  made  a 
joking  remark  about  the  three  of  us  oeing  in  the  room  there  in  bed — 
some  sarcastic  remari^  relative  to  the  three  sleeping  in  the  one  room — 
and  invited  me  to  go  to  his  ro<Hn ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  me.  * 

"Q.  Did  you  go? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  long  after  he  left  the  room  before  you  went  to  his  room, 
or  did  you  go  together? — A.  I  went  over  with  him. 

*'  Q.  What  was  his  room?— A.  No.  101. 

"  Q.  When  you  got  in  there,  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  asked  me  if 
I  could  vote  for  a  Republican. 

"  Q.  What  did  you  sav  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  would  vote  for  anything. 

"  Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  there. — 
A.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  vote  for  Lorimer  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator. I  told  him  I  could.  And  he  told  me  that  it  was — he  says, 
'  Now,  this  is  strictly  under  your  hat.  Don't  talk  to  anyone  about  it.' 
And  he  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket  containing  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  says, '  I  can  depend  on  you  now,  can 
I? '  I  said,  '  Yes.  I'll  never  go  back  on  my  word.'  He  said,  '  I 
will  take  vour  name  off,'  and  made  a  mark  in  the  book  with  his  pencil. 

He  ^  ■  

I  am 

above ^   «    .  . 

quiet.    And  he  says,  '  It  won't  be  any  chicken  feed,  either.'    That 
was  about  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  took  place. 
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"  Q.  During  that  conversation,  or  while  you  were  in  his  room  there, 
did  you  step  out  of  his  room  to  any  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  that?  Why  did  you  step  out? — 
A.  There  was  some  one  came  to  the  door. 

"  Q.  What  did  the  defendant  say  to  you? — A.  He  asked  me  to  step 
in  the  adjoining  room,  or  bathroom,  through  the  bathroom." 

Now,  1  offer  the  testimony 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  the  record  show.  Judge,  that  you  have  not  read 
all  of  the  witness's  testimony  given  on  that  occasion? 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes;   I  only  read  to  the  top  of  page  49;   but  I 

will  agree  with  you  now 

Mr.  Healy.  I  simply  want  the  fact  to  appear  upon  the  record  that 
that  is  not  all  the  testimony  he  gave  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  no;  but  that  is  all  in  relation  to  the  time. 
Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  find  anything  more  there  we  can  include  it; 
or  if  anjrthing  is  found  there  to  modify  this  in  any  way  I  will  agree 
that  it  may  be  put  in. 

Now,  I  read  from  Sidney  Yarbrough's  testimony  at  the  second 
Browne  trial,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  page  705;  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  record  show  here  by  agreement  that  neither  Sidney 
Yarbrough  nor  Otis  Yarbrough  testified  during  the  first  Browne 
trial.  I  think  one  or  both  of  them  testified  to  that ;  but  I  should 
like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  testimony  here  as  a  reason  for  not  read- 
ing their  testimony  on  that  question  during  the  first  trial,  if  they  had 
testified.    But  they  did  not  testify. 

Senator  Johnston.  Has  not  that  been  proven  otherwise  by  some 
witness? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  the  two  Yarbroughs  did  testify  to  it,  and 
possibly  Mr.  Wayman  did. 
Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Gloss  did,  also. 
Senator  Jones.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  then? 
Mr.  Marble.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  read  now  from  the  bottom  of  page  705.  Have  you 
that,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  have  it  in  a  minute,  Judge.  How  far  along 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  at  the  first  page  of  Sidney  Yarbrough's  testi- 
mony, I  think.    Yes;  I  find  Sidney  Yarbrough's  name  at  the  top  of 
the  page. 
Mr.  Marble.  I  will  have  it  in  just  a  minute. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  It  follows  Beckemeyer's  testimony. 
Mr.  Marble.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  have  the  record  show,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  at  the  second  Browrie  trial  Charles  A.  White  was  not  asked  any- 
thing about  the  hour  the  two  Yarbroughs  were  in  White's  room  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  1909,  and  that  Otis  Yarbrough  was  not 
asked  oy  Mr.  Wayman  to  fix  the  hour  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
May,  1909,  when  those  three  were  said  to  have  been  in  White's  room 
together. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  record  will  show  that. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  necessarv  for  somebody  to  go 
through  and  testify  to  it.    I  call  attention  to  the  matter  now  so  that 
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if  my  statement  is  not  correct  it  may  be  investigated  and  contra- 
dicted.   Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am.  ready.  The  statement  you  have  made  as  to  the 
failure  to  (question  ffoes  to  the  cross-examination  as  well  as  to  the 
direct  exammation,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understand  from  those  who  have  examined  the 
record  that  Mr.  Wayman  did  not  ask  him  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  the  statement  applies 
to  both  direct  and  cross  examination.  You  said,  "At  the  second 
trial."    Does  that  statement  go  to  the  cross-examination  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh !    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  you  have  not  stated  your  claim  exactly,  because 
you  said  "at  the  second  trial,"  and  that  is  what  I  am  reminding 
you  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  stated  that  Mr.  Wayman — that  is  my  statement ;  I 
never  made  any  other — did  not  ask  Charlie  White  or  Otis  Yarbrough 
about  the  hour  when  they  and  Sidney  Yarbrough  were  together  in 
White's  room  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Mav,  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  brought 
out  by  some  other  question  in  the  trial? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  have  been  brought  out  on  cross-examination. 
I  am  not  advised  now  as  to  that.  But  I  will  have  the  matter  looked 
up,  and  counsel  on  the  other  side  may 

Mr.  Marble.  And,  of  cotirse,  when  Mr.  Wayman  was  on  the  stand 
here,  he  was  not  interrogated  as  to  his  reasons  for  (juestioning  those 
witnesses  in  the  way  he  did.    I  will  say  that  in  justice  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    I  read  at  the  bottom  ofpage  705 : 

"  Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  of  Charles  A.  White  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  in  Springfield  anj  evening  in  May,  1909? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  unless  the  date  is  fixed. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  were  you  in  there  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  May,  1909? 

"A.  I  was  in  there  about  that  time. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Wait  a  minute.  I  object  and  ask  that  the  answer 
be  responsive,  if  the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  He  can  say  yes  or  no,  if  you  can  answer  that  way. 

"  The  Witness.  I  can't  fix  the  date. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  of  Lorimer 
(o  the  United  States  Senate  f 

"A.  It  was  the  second  day  after  the  election  came  off. 

"  Q.  The  second  day  after  or  the  second  day  before? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.    Just  a  moment. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled." 

Then  there  is  an  exception. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  your  answer? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Oh,  your  honor  heard  that? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  misunderstood  the  answer,  I  think,  the  first 
answer. 

"  The  Court.  The  second  day  after,  he  said. 

."  Mr.  Wayman.  Oh,  well,  let's  start  over.    Read  the  answer. 

"  The  Reporter  (reading) :  *  It  was  the  second  day  after  that  the 
election  came  off.' 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?    That  you  were  in  the 
room  before  the  election  of  Lorimer  or  after? 
11946**— VOL  7—12 32 
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"A.  Before. 

"  Q.  What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  arrive  in  Springfield  that 
evening? — A.  About  10  o'clock. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  arrive  from? — A.  East  St.  Louis. 

"  Q.  What  hour  did  j^ou  first  meet  Charles  A.  White  t 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled.*' 

Then  there  is  an  exception.  - 

**  Mr.  Wayman.  On  that  evening? 

"A.  WTiy,  I  think  about  between  8  and  9. 

^'Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him  that  evening? — ^A.  In  the  lobby, 
I  ttiink. 

"  Q.  Who  was  with  him? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled.'' 

An  exception. 

"•  The  Witness.  My  brother. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Wnat  is  your  brother's  name? 

"A.  Otis  Yarbrough. 

"Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  of  Charles  A.  White?    Did  you  sleep 
in  the  room  of  Charles  A.  White  that  niffht? — A.  I  did. 

"  Q.  Did  you  see  the  defendant,  Lee  CrNeil  Browne,  in  the  room  of 
Charles  A.  White  that  night? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Objection  overruled." 

Exception. 

"  The  Witness.  I  did. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  You  may  state  about  what  time  of  the  night. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled." 

And  an  exception. 

"The  Witness.  I  presume  about  11  o'clock  or  after. 

"  Jlr.  Wayman.  Were  you  up  or  in  bed? 

"A.  In  bed. 

"  Q.  Was  anybody  else  in  bed  ? — A.  I  think  my  brother  was. 

"Q.  What  did  the  defendant,  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  say  when  he 
came  to  the  room? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Overruled." 

And  an  exception. 

"  The  Witness.  AVhy  he  made  some  little  remark. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  No  ;  what  he  said. 

"  The  Court.  What  he  said. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  was  the  little  remark? 

"  The  Court.  Strike  out  what  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  In  substance  what  did  he  say? 

"A.  About  three  of  us  was  in  the  bed — in  the  room. 

"  Q.  What  else? — A.  He  says, '  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Charlie.^ 

"  Q.  Then  what  did  he  do?— A.  He  left  the  room. 

"  Q.  Then  what  did  White  do? — A.  He  came  back  after  a  while. 

"Q.  I  mean  after  Browne  left  the  room  did  White  leave  the 
room? — A.  He  did. 

"Q.  How  long  was  he  gone? 
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**  Mr.  Erbstbin.  I  object." 

"A.  I  should  judge  20  or  30  minutes,  possibly  longer. 

"  Q.  When  he  came  back  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Charles  A. 
White? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Not  what  it  was. 

"  The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

Exception. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  vou  have  any  conversation  with  reference  to 
the  election  of  Lorimerf 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  want  to  put  this  question :  You  may  state  what 
White  said,  and  what  you  said  after  he  returned  that  evening. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.    Counsel  knows  it  is  improper. 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  How  long  liave  you  known  Charles  A.  White? 

"A.  Seven  or  eight  years. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Take  the  witness." 

I  have  not  examined  the  rest  of  it;  and  if  there  is  anything  else 
there  that  you  or  I  want  to  put  in  with  regard  to  that  matter,  it  may 
go  in.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Call  Mr.  Shaw. 

TESTIUONT  OF  HOMEK  E.  SHAW. 

Homer  E.  Shaw,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr,  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  in  the  banking  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Shaw.  At  Dement,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  county  is  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Piatt  County. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  senatorial  district  is  that,  Mr.  Shaw  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  twenty-fourth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  general  assembly  before 
that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  since? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  banker  at  Dement  during  the  session  of 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  your  politics,  and  what  were  they  then? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  was  a  Democrat  then  and  am  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  At  any  time? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyerf 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  sit  in  the  house  during  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  with  reference  to  your  seat  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  sat  one  seat  back,  in  the  section  to  the  right  of  the 
center. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  away  from  you? 

Mr.  Shaw.  About  eight  seats,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  during  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  f 

Mr.  Shaw.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  Charles  A.  White  sit  with  reference  to 
your  seat  in  the  house  in  that  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  the  same  row,  the  next  seat  to  the  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  in  the  next  seal  to  the  left  of  you! 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  same  row? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  there  was  nobody  between  you  and  Charles 
A.  White? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White  before  the  session 
of  the  forty-sixth  pjeneral  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Charles  A.  White  about 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  during  the  session  of  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Oh,  some  three  or  four  days — possibly  a  week — ^before 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  in  the  house.    We  were  in  our  seats. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Tell  the  language  if  you  can,  Mr.  Shaw.  If 
not,  give  the  substance. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  language. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  give  the  substance  of  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  substance  of  the  matter  was  like  this:  White 
made  the  assertion  to  me  that  he  would  vote  for  "  Bill  Lorimer ''  if 
he  got  a  chance. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Some  three  or  four  days  before  the  election  of  Lori- 
mer ;  possibly  a  week  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  know  that  I  replied  to  him  immediately,  but 
I  did  very  shortly,  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
imwise  thing  for  him  to  do ;  that  he  was  a  new  man  in  his  district, 
and  was  undoubtedly  well  thought  of  there  at  the  time;  and  that 
knowing  as  I  did  the  character  of  the  people  in  his  district,  I  thought 
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it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  made  the  re- 
mark, in  substance,  that  he  did  not  give  a  damn  what  the  people 
thought  about  it ;  he  was  going  to  do  it  anyway.  I  think  I  told  him, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  if  he  did  do  this,  and  went  back 
to  O'Fallon,  his  best  friends  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him — would  not  speak  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  told  Charles  A.  White  that  you  thought 
he  should  not  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  was  it  because  of  any  personal 
objection  to  or  disqualification  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  on  accoimt  of 
politics,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Just  simply  a  matter  of  party  politics.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  bad  idea  for  any  Democrat  to  vote  for  a  Republican  for 
Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  because  of  the  personality  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir.    I  did  not  know  Mr.  Lorimer  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  jro  on  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  talk? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  was  practically  the  end  of  the  talk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  in  the  house,  or  the  joint  session 
of  the  house  and  the  senate,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  when  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Charles  A.  White  in  his  seat  next  to  you  at  the 
time  the  roll  was  called,  and  when  he  voted? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  was  in  his  seat,  but  I  was  not.  I  was  looking  after 
another  party,  and  was  just  back  of  the  row  of  seats. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  heard  him  announce  his  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer; 
did  you? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  other  talk  with  him  then? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  at  any  other  time  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it?    I  mean  the  regular  session? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  not  positive  in  relation  to  that.  I  was  not  a 
very  regular  attendant  at  either  the  regular  session  or  the  special 
session ;  and  I  can  not  just  exactly  fix  these  dates  positively. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An  extra  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly 
was  called  by  the  governor? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  attend  that  session? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Part  of  the  time  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Charles  A.  White  in  Springfield  at  the 
first  special  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  White  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  I  had  a  conversation  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy..  Was  Mr.  Charles  A.  White's  seat  next  to  yours,  on 
the  left  of  you,  during  the  extra  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembhr? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir;  the  seats  were  in  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Charles  A.  White  at  me  first  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  the  first  day  you  got  there, 
whatever  date  that  was? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  the  second  day,  I  think,  of  the 
extra  session,  as  I  remember  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  ^ot  there  the  second  day? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  it  was  the  second  day ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  tell  what  took  place,  Mr.  Shaw! 

Mr.  Shaw.  This  row  of  seats  had  eight  chairs  and  desks  in  it. 
Mr.  White's  seat  was  the  second  chair  from  the  south  end  of  the 
row.  Mine  was  tiie  third.  That  left  four  or  five  vacant  seats  north 
of  Mr.  White's.  When  I  went  into  the  house  Mr.  White  was  seated 
in  the  row,  and  nobody  else  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  his  seat? 

Mr.  Shaw.  In  his  seat.  Instead  of  goin^  around  to  the  south  end 
of  the  row  and  coming  in  that  way  and  disturbing  him  I  went  in 
from  the  north  end  and  sat  down  beside  him.  I  said:  "Hello, 
Charlie."  He  grunted  at  me.  I  had  some  mail  there  which  I  opened. 
I  think,  as  I  remember  it  now,  I  answered  some  letters.  After  I  had 
finished  those  little  things  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Charlie?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  am  sore  at  myself 
and  sore  at  me  world  and  sore  at  evenHxxly  in  c^Mieral."  I  said, 
"What  has  gone  wrong  with  you?"  He  said.  "Well,  about  every- 
thing that  you  told  me  would  happen  to  me  it  I  voted  for  Lorimer 
has  happened  to  me,  and  a  great  many  more."  I  said,  "  Why,  what 
else  has  happened  to  you?  "  He  said,  "  My  best  friends  walk  across 
the  street  to  keep  from  speaking  to  me."  That  was  about  the  extent 
of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  "his  best  friends"  where — ^whether  in 
Springfield  or  in  O'Fallon  or  where? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No — at  home,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all*  of  that  conversation,  Mr.  Shaw? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  all  I  remember  in  relation  to  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  him 
after  that  in  relation  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  or  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  anyone  ever  request  you  to  vote  for  Sen- 
ator Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  not  what  you  would  call  a  request.  I  was 
asked  if  I  could  do  so,  and  I  answered  "  No." 

Senator  Johnston.  Who  asked  you? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  replied,  "No"? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  replied,  "No." 

Senator  Johnston.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  said,  "  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  don't  blame  you.** 
That  is  the  only  remark  he  made  to  me. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  he  ever  speak  with  you  again? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  not  before  tne  election  of  a  Seaaator,  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  a  S«iator. 

Senator  Johnston.  When  did  you  know  that  Senator  Lorimer 
was  a  candidate — how  long  before  his  election? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  four  or  five  days  before 
tiie  election,  I  suppose. 
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Senator  Johnston.  Were  you  advised  that  he  would  be  voted  for 
on  the  26th?    Did  you  hear  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  I  heard  he  would  be  voted  for  earlier  in  the  week 
than  that ;  but  it  was  delayed  a  couple  of  days  for  some  reason,  as  I 
understood  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  talk  of  corruption  in 
the  legislature  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  With  regard  to  bills  or  votes  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Oh,  in  a  general  way.  I  presume  in  every  legislature 
in  Illinois  for  50  years  there  has  been  talk  of  corruption.  It  was  gen- 
eral talk,  usually  in  a  light  manner,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  say  that  he  knew 
of  any? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anyone  say  he  knew  of  any. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  "jackpot"? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  heard  of  a  "  jack  pot "  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature,  through  the  newspapers.    I  never  did  before. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  never  heard  of  it  imtil  White's  story  was 
published  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  not  until  after  that 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  of  any  inducements  for  votes 
being  held  out  to  anybody  in  connection  with  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  know  of  one  case  that  perhaps  might  be  called  an 
inducement.  However,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  have 
never  said  anything  about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  now 
unless  you  gentlemen  wish  to  hear  it.    ' 

Senator  Fletcher.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Shaw.  This  is  the  case  of  Harry  Shephard.  I  heard  it  re- 
ported at  the  time  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  that  Mr.  Shephard  was 
very  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  postmaster  at  his  place,  who  was  very 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  that  he  had  the  assurance  that,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  concerned,  he  would  not  recommend  that  he  be  reap- 
pointed. That  is  the  only  thing  I  know  of  in  relation  to  any  induce- 
ments. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  told  you  that,  Mr.  Shaw? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  could  not  say  exactly  who  told  me  that.  However, 
the  story  was  modified  somewhat  when  Mr.  Shephard  told  it  to  me 
a  few  months  ago.  I  was  in  Jersey ville  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  he  had  a  little  talk  with  roe  then.  We  were  talking  over  the 
matter  and  I  asked  him  the  question  whether  or  not  the  postmaster 
had  ever  been  removed.  He  said  no;  he  had  not  been.  I  said: 
"Didn't  you  have  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  removed?'* 
He  said :  "  No ;  I  did  not  have  an  imderstanding  that  he  was  to  be 
removed,  but,  so  far  as  Senator  Lorimer  was  concerned,  that  he 
would  not  be  appointed  a^ain  with  his  recommendation." 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  ever  have  any  information  of  any 
substantial  character,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session,  to  the 
effect  that  money  was  being  used  in  connection  with  the  election  of 
a  Senator? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is,  during  the  time  previous  to  the  election  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  did  not 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  at  that  time 
that  money  was  being  useat 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  of  any  corruption  fund  during  that 
session  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  not  until  a  long  while  after  the  legislature  had 
adjourned. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  fund  that  was  to  be  used  to  promote  or  defeat  legislation? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  ex- 
isted? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  I  had  none. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  of  or  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  any  fund  had  been  raised  or  was  being  raisea  that  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed after  the  legislature  adjourned? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Neither  in  connection  with  the  senatorial  election 
nor  with  legislation? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  remarks  you  heard  with  reference  to  cor- 
ruption and  the  use  of  money  or  anything  of  that  kind  were  largely 
light  or  joking  remarks,  were  they? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  joking  remarks  such  as  you  would  hear,  I  pre- 
sume, around  every  legislature. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to 
them? 

Mr.  Shaw.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  a  new  member? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  new  member. 

Senator  Kjern.  You  had  been  in  business  down  in  your  town  a 
lon^  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjern.  And  were  known  as  a  business  man? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  had  no  association  with  these  politicians 
around  Springfield  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Well,  yes;  I  had  been  somewhat  mixed  up  in  politics 
for  25  years. 

Senator  Kern.  At  Springfield,  at  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  at  Springfield  and  Chicago  and  various  places. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  never  been  interested  in  any  transaction 
in  which  money  was  used? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Corruptly? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  any  corrupt 
men  in  the  legislature,  or  any  corrupt  schemes  in  hand,  they  would 
have  come  and  told  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Not  likely ;  not  probably. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  very  strong  convictions  on  the  subjects 
of  Democrats  standing  by  their  party  Imes? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  acting  within  their  party? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  was  known  pretty  generally,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  You  advised  against  any  movement  looking  to  the 
election  of  a  Republican  by  Democrats? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  In  this  conversation  you  had  with  White,  the  first 
conversation  referred  to,  in  which  he  said  he  would  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer  if  he  had^  the  chance,  did  you  suggest  to  him  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  voting  for  him  at  any  time  if  he 
wanted  to? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  I  did.  Senator. 

Senator  Kern.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so, 
was  there? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Nothing  in  the  world ;  no. 

Senator  Kern.  Diayou  imderstand  what  he  meant  by  saying:  "  If 
I  have  a  chance?" 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  presumed  at  that  time,  and  I  still  think  he  meant  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  Democrats  voted  for  him  to  make  his  election 
possible. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  understand  it  so  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes ;  I  think  I  did  at  that  time,  Senator. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  the  matter  being  canvassed  then  as  to  whether 
or  not  Democrats  could  be  enlisted  to  "put  Lorimer  over? " 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  heard  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  had  heard  that. 

Senator  Kern.  And  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  information 
that  the  election  for  Senator  was  to  occur  two  days  earlier  than  it 
did  occur? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  B^ern.  That  day  was  fixed  for  about  the  23d  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  24th,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kern.  The  24th? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  understand  why  the  affair  was  not 
"pulled  off"  on  that  date? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  I  never  did  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry? 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  made  some  inquiry.  We  had  an  organization  of 
the  Democrats  who  would  not  vote  tor  Lorimer,  and  I  happened  to 
be  chairman  of  that  organization,  and  we  were  endeavoring  to  hold 
our  forces  in  sufficient  number  to  make  impossible  the  election  of 
Lorimer  by  Democratic  votes.  After  two  or  three  days  we  found  it 
was  impossible  to  do  it.    We  persisted,  however,  to  the  end. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  find  that  out?  Did  you  find  it  out  by 
making  inquinr? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Yes :  by  making  inquiry. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  any  other  Democrat^  beside  White,  tell  you  in 
advance  that  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  believe  I  heard  Representative  O'Brien,  of  Chicago, 
make  the  assertion ;  yes.  He  was  not  speaking  to  me.  He  was  in  flie 
aisle  near  my  seat  when  he  made  that  assertion. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  this  organization  of  yours  was  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  Democrats  in  line? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  suppose  you  were  conferring  with  Democrats  and 
armiing  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yea.  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  I  suppose  you  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Democrats  and  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Na- 
tion to  have  only  one  Republican  Senator  at  Washington  instead  of 
two? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  continued  to  the  last  that  effort  to  hold  the 
Democrats  in  line  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  To  the  last  day;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  Democrats  remained  faithful  to  their 
party? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Twenty-four,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kern.  There  were  two  Democratic  factions  in  the  legis- 
lature, were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  Tippit  faction  and  the  Browne  faction  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  both  leaders  were  favoring  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  pulling  as  many  of  their  respective  followers 
as  possible  with  them? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  attitude  of  the  two  leaders  made  it  diflfcult  for 
your  organization  to  accomplish  mudi? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  made  it  impossible. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the 

organization  that  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Demo- 

.  crats  in  line,  because  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  know,  the  efforts 

and  inducements  that  were  made  and  offered  by  these  leaders  to  get 

Democrats  out  of  line  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No ;  Ihad  no  means  of  knowing  that  at  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  it  your  belief  at  that  time  that  money  was  being 
used  to  take  the  men  out  of  your  organization  and  get  them  to  vote 
for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  that  charged  at  any  of  your  meetings? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  advise  White  not  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer 
because  you  thought  money  was  being  used  and  that  that  would  injure 
his  reputation  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No ;  I  thought  the  fact  that  he  voted  for  a  Republican 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  would  injure  his  reputation. 

Senator  Lea.  That  was  the  only  reason  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  was  the  only  reason  I  had  in  the  world  for  it. 

Senator  Kern.  He  told  you  afterwards  that  your  prediction  had 
proven  true? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  and  more  so. 

i 
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Senator  Kern.  That  the  people  down  there  had  repudiated  him 
because  of  his  action  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  this  organization  formed  to  which  you 
have  referred,  to  hold  Democrats  in  line? 

Mr.  Shaw.  About  one  week  before  the  election  of  United  States 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  One  week  before? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  week  preceding  the  election ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  members  did  you  have  in  that  organi- 
zation at  the  start? 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  had  about  20  members  who  attended.  We  figured 
on  having  about  28  who  were  in  sympathy  with  us.  As  is  always  the 
case,  there  were  some  people  we  did  not  get.  We  did  not  get  exact 
tab  on  all,  and  when  the  critical  time  came  they  did  not  stay  with  us. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  mean  in  the  senate  and  house  both  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  any  of  those  who  actually  went  into  or  joined 
your  organization  leave  or  forsake  the  organization? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  I  think  no  one  who  attended  the  meetings  did. 

Senator  Kern.  In  other  words,  you  got  into  the  organization  all 
that  would  hold  out  against  the  election  of  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  so.    I  think  we  had  all  of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  And  retained  them  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  You  talked  with  other  Democratic  members  and 
urffed  them  to  come  into  the  organization? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes ;  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  You  talked  with  others  who  did  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes ;  a  great  many  of  them  did  not  come  in. 

Senator  Kern.  What  reasons  did  they  give  for  not  coming  in  ? 
f  Mr.  Shaw.  They  gave  various  reasons.  Senator.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  them  said  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer, 
but  there  was  a  large  number  of  Chicago  Democrats  who  were  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  Lorimer,  and  we  simply  made  no  headway  what- 
ever in  talking  party  politics  to  them. 

Senator  Kern.  They  seemed  to  have  personal  friendship  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Personal  friendship;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  they  based  their  friendly  feeling  toward  him 
on  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  formed  this  organization  first,  was  it 
understood  that  Lorimer  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  rumored.  I  think  that  was  the 
reason  this  organization  was  formed. 

Senator  KIern.  You  felt  that  he  was  the  most  formidable  Repub- 
lican? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  knew  that  from  the  start.  I  knew  that  if  anv  Repub- 
lican could  be  elected  on  Democratic  votes  in  the  State  of  Illinois  it 
would  be  William  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  You  thought  he  was  the  one  Republican  who  could 
probably  get  more  Democratic  votes  than  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes, 
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Senator  EIern.  You  say  that  was  your  impressicm  from  the  start 
You  mean  from  the  beginning  of  the  senatorial 

Mr.  Shaw.  From  the  day  he  was  first  voted  for. 

Senator  Kern.  From  the  day  he  was  first  voted  for? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  He  was  voted  for  a  great  many  days  before  he 
was  elected,  receiving  just  a  few  votes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  was  what  you  had  to  fight  more  than 
anything  else — to  get  members  of  vour  or^nization? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  seemed  to  be  the  principal  trouble. 

Senator  Kern.  The  feeling  toward  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  feeling  toward  Lorimer;  yes.  In  fact,  we  made 
no  headway  with  the  Chicago  people  at  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  not  Henry  Snephard  attend  some  of  your  meet- 
ings? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  there.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  was  not. 

Senator  Kern.  In  all  your  efforts  to  get  men  in  line  there  were 
only  two  men  who  told  you  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  One  man  told  me,  and  another  man,  I  remember,  made 
the  remark  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Senator  Kern.  Those  men  were  White  and  O'Brien? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.    Those  are  the  only  two. 

Senator  Kern.  The  others  simply  would  not  say  they  were  going 
to  vote  for  Lorimer,  but  the  Chicago  men  especially  expressed  great 
friendship  for  him? 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  always  did.. 

Senator  Kern.  How  about  the  members  from  southern  Illinois  to 
whom  you  talked  and  who  did  not  go  into  the  organization? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Most  of  the  members  from  southern  Illinois  did  go  in. 
Of  course,  there  were  a  few  who  did  not.  Charlie  Luke  did  not. 
Beckemeyer  did  not.  I  think  there  were,  perhaps,  some  more.  I  do 
not  just  recall  the  names. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  talk  to  Beckemeyer  about  ccmiing  into  the 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  Beckemeyer  was  not  my 
kind  of  a  man,  and  I  never  had  much  to  do  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  talking  with  any  of  the  southern 
Illinois  members  who  did  not  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Shephard,  I  am  satisfied,  about  com- 
ing in. 

Senator  Jones.^  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  or  the  reason  he 
gave  for  not  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  told  me  very  frankly  right  at  the  beginning  that  if 
he  could  secure  what  he  wanted  in  relation  to  that  postmaster  he 
would  vote  for  Lorimer  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Some  three  or  four  days,  possibly  a  week;  somewhere 
along  there. 

Senator  Lea.  What  did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  he  wanted  to  secure 
from  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  wanted  to  see  that  this  fellow  was  not  reappointed 
postmaster. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  understand  at  that  time  that  he  was  not  to 
be  reappointed  or  that  the  present  incumbent  was  to  be  removed  ? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  if  Senator  Lorimer  was 
elected  this  man  would  not  be  reappointed  on  his  recommendation. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  Mr.  Shephard  tell  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Shaw.  At  that  time? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  if  he  could  get  that  done  he  would  vote  for 
Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  What  if  he  could  not  get  it  done? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  he  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Stringer. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  say  so? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  he  said  so. 

Senator  Lea.  He  told  you  that  if  he  could  not  get  this  promise 
from  Senator  Lorimer  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Stringer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  think  he  said  if  he  could  not  get  a  promise 
from  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Lea.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  if  he  could  not  get  an  assurance  that  this  man 
would  not  be  reappointed  postmaster  ne  would  vote  for  Mr.  Stringer. 

Senator  Lea.  An  assurance  from  whom? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  presume  from  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  say  so? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  that  he  would  vote 
for  any  Republican  who  would  assure  him  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  prevent  the  reappointment  of  this  man  as  postmaster? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  say  he  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  if  he 
would  give  him  that  assurance? 

Mr.  §HAW.  I  think  not,  in  advance.  I  think  the  day  the  election 
took  place  he  told  me  that,  because  he  came  to  me  the  morning  of  the 
election  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  and 
told  me  why — that  he  had  the  assurance  that  this  man  would  not  be 
reappointed  with  the  Senator's  recommendation. 

Senator  Lea.  From  whom  did  he  say  he  had  gotten  that  assurance  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  did  not  say  whether  it  was  from  the  Senator  or 
somebody  else. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  there  any  reasonable  prospect  of  electing 
Mr.  Stringer  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  was  none  that  I  could  see. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  Mr.  Hopkins  very  unpopular  with  the 
Democrats? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Extremely  so.    He  could  not  have  been  more  so. 

Senator  Johnston.  And  they  were  very  bitter  toward  him? 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  were  very  bitter  toward  Senator  Hopkins. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  were  they  toward  Mr.  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  were  very  friendly  toward  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  apparent,  then,  that  Senator  Hopkins  could 
not  be  elected,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  apparent  to  everybody  but  Hopkins,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kern.  Hopkins  had  no  more  chance  oi  election  than 
Stringer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  the  question  whether  Stringer  was  to  be 
elected  or  some  Bepublican  would  be  elected  depended  on  whether, 
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in  one  instance,  enough  Democrats  would  go  over  to  elect  a  Repub- 
lican or  whether,  on  the  other  side,  enough  Republicans  would  come 
forward  to  elect  Mr.  Stringer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  and  we  thought  it  was  very  remotely  improbable 
that  any  of  the  Republicans  would  vote  for  Stringer. 

Senator  Kern.  You  thought  originally  that  it  was  a  very  remote 
probability  that  any  Democrat  would  go  over  to  vote  for  a  stalwart 
Republican,  too,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  N'o. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  did  not.  I  happened  to  know  some  of  the  Chicago 
members  pretty  well.  I  knew  about  what  they  would  do  when  the 
time  came. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  your  opinion  in  regard  to  members  other 
than  the  Chicago  members? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Aside  from  the  Chicago  members  I  was  surprised  that 
a  Democrat  would  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  With  respect  to  scwtne  of  the  Chicago  members  you 
would  not  have  been  surprised  at  anything  they  might  have  done? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Really,  not  very  much. 

Senator  Jones.  To  what  faction  did  you  belong? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  presume  I  was  classed  with  the  Browne  faction.  I 
voted  for  him  for  speaker. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  talked  with  Mr.  Tippit  about  the  sena- 
torial election? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  asked  him  to  come  into  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No.  We  seemed  to  understand,  all  of  us  at  once,  that 
both  of  the  leaders  were  in  favor  of  this  coalition. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  how  you  got  that  impression  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  presume  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  soaks  into  a 
lellow  from  contact  with  other  people  when  you  hear  everybody 
talking  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  recollection  of  anything  tangible  or 
specific  that  gave  you  that  impression? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  did  get  it  very  quickly? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes ;  we  seemed  to  know  it  instinctively  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  that  a  Uiousand  dollars 
could  be  obtained  by  any  member  of  the  legislature  if  he  would  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  say  that,  or  that  in  substance,  or  anything 
like  it,  or  anything  from  which  that  could  fairly  be  inferred,  to 
anybody  or  in  the  presence  of  anybody? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  said  that  to  Jacob  Groves? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer  had  a  great  many  friends  among  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  legislature  out  through  Illinois  outside  of 
Cook  County  because  of  his  efforts  for  the  deep  waterway,  did  he 
not? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  he  had  some  outside  of  Cook  County  for  that 
very  reason. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer  had  met  most  of  the  leading  Democrats 
of  the  State  during  the  campaign  for  the  deep  waterway,  had  he 
not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  meetings  that  Mr.  Lorimer  attended,  or 
that  he  arranged,  or  that  were  arranged  for  him,  were  nonpartisan 
meeting  and  m  no  way  political,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  so  understood. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  then? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Onlv  what  I  heard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  many  Democrats  were  there  from  Chi- 
cago in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  could  not  give  that  offhand. 

Senator  Johnston.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Almost  half  of  the  representation  of  the  party  was 
from  Chicago;  in  the  neighborhood  of  40. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  When  you  had  this  first  talk  with  Charles  A.  White 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  with  reference  to  his  vote  on  the  senatorial 
question,  did  he  tell  you  that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  had  solicited  his 
vote? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  Browne  talked  with  you  about  your  vote  in  that 
respect  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  would  not  be  positive  whether  he  had  asked  me  at 
that  time  or  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  Browne  talked  with  you  about  your  vote  on  the 
senatorial  matter  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  only  once. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  given  us  all  the  conversation  that  you 
had  with  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Every  word  of  the  conversation ;  jres,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  pretend  to  fix  definitely  or  exactly  the 
time  of  your  ccmversation  with  White  just  before  the  senatorial 
election? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  not  quite  sure  when  it  was.  It  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tne  week  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  said  on  direct  examination  it  was  three  or  four 
days  or  possibly  a  week  before? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Somewhere  along  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  the  senatorial  election  was  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  house  journal  shows  you  present  and  voting  on 
the  24th,  Monday,  the  25th,  and  the  26th. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  it  be  your  recollection  that  the  conversation 
with  White  occurred  on  one  of  those  days? 
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Mr.  Shaw.  My  recollection  is  that  it  occurred  the  last  of  the  pre- 
vious week. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Thursday  or  Friday? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Possibly  Thursday. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  in  Springfield  during  all  of  that  legislative 
week,  were  you — ^the  week  ending  May  22? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  think  the  record  shows  you  present  during  every  day 
of  that  legislative  week. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  I  was  there;  ves. 

Mr.  Healy.  Except  Saturday ^  of  course,  and  Sunday? 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  was  no  session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  can  not  say  from  your  present  recollection 
whether  the  convereation  with  White  was  in  that  legislative  week  or 
in  the  week  of  the  senatorial  election  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  answer  positively  in  relation  to 
that. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  no  recollection  of  White's  saying  to 
you  on  that  occasion  or  at  that  time  that  Browne  had  talked  with 
him  about  the  matter 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  very  sure  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you,  as  a  Democratic  member  of  the  house,  were 
using  every  proper  argument,  as  you  viewed  it,  to  induce  him  not  to 
abandon  his  party  and  not  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  it  that  suggested  the  formation  of  this  fac- 
tion or  element  of  the  Democratic  rar^  in  the  house  and  senate  who 
were  opposed  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  Senator  Isley  and  myself  originated  the  idea 
of  having  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  organize  it  in  the  senate,  and  you  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  brought  the  senate  members  over  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  organize  the  house  in  that  particular 
respect. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  simply  went  to  the  people  that  we  thought  we  could 
depend  on  absolutely  to  stay  with  the  party  and  asked  them  to  come 
to  this  meeting.    He  did  the  same  thing  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  large  an  attendance  did  you  induce  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  organization? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  thmk  we  had  about  20  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  it  that  induced  the  formation  of  that  crowd 
of  Democrats? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Our  idea  was  that  there  was  a  very  strong  effort  being 
made  to  elect  a  Republican  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  heard  of  efforts  along  that  line  about  that 
time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that,  you  think,  was  about  a  week  before  the 
election  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  may  have  been  longer  than  a  week;  it  might  have 
been  10  days. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  within  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the 
election  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Tou  had  heard  of  atteRi|>ts  being  made  to  induce 
Democrats  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lwimer  or  some  other 
Republican? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  had.  I  had  heard  of  one 
attempt — ^not  to  induce  support  for  Senator  Lorimer,  but  previous 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  was  simply  a  report.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  true  or  not    It  is  hearisay  with  me. 

Mr.  Healt.  From  whom  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  even  remember  that.  It  was  common  talk 
aroimd  there  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  What  was  it?    We  may  be  able  to  trace  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  happened  early  in  the  session,  I  think;  perhaps  in 
the  first  two  months  or  along  aoout  the  end  of  the  second  month  of 
the  session,  when  it  was  reported  to  me,  or  somebody  told  it  in  a 
crowd,  that  a  number  of  Democrats  were  going  to  vote  for  Senator 
Hopkins  for  reelection.  That  lasted  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  that 
talk  died  out. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  was  more  or  less  impatience  on  account 
of  the  deadlock,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  Some  people  were  very  impatient.  It  was  a  very 
long-drawn-out  session,  and  a  very  do-nothing  session. 

I^nator  Kesn.  Were  the  Democrats  any  more  impatient  than  the 
Republicans  were? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  any  Democratic  members  identified  by  name  in 
that  report  which  you  heard  with  reference  to  their  supporting  the 
candidacy  of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Not  by  name.    They  were  Chicago  Democrats,  however. 

Hr.  Healy.  Was  it  also  suggested  in  that  connection  that  money 
was  being  used  to  induce  those  men  to  aid  Hopkins's  candidacy? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  reported  that  there  was  money  being 
used. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  said  with  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Shaw.  As  to  the  money? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  were  to  have  $2,000  apiece  for  voting  for  Senator 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  $2,000  apiece  for  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  indicated  as  to  how  many  Democrats  were 
going  to  join  a  movement  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  remember  positively  about  the  number;  it 
was  14  or  17,  or  something  like  that;  whatever  was  necessary  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  regarded  as  a  joke,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a  joke,  I  think.  Senator. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to  stop 
or  thwart  that  effort  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  heard  that  the  two  leaders  were  summoned  to  the 
room  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  "  the  two  leaders,"  whom  do  you  meant 
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Mr.  Shaw.  I  do  not  know  who  the  two  leaders  were.  I  can  not 
give  you  any  names:  but  the  two  Chicago  men  who  were  the  leaders 
of  this  faction  had  oeen  summoned  to  tne  room  of  the  speaker  and 
told  in  no  very  uncertain  terms  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  hear  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  heard  that  the  words  of  the  speaker  were  something 
like  this :  That  if  they  attempted  anything  or  that  kind  they  would 
land  in  the  penitentiary,  where  they  belonged,  and  that  the  house 
would  be  adjourned  without  any  election. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  hear  anything  else  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No  ;  i  think  that  is  about  the  extent  of  it.  That  is  all 
hearsay.    I  do  not  know  any  of  these  things,  at  all.    " 

Mr.  Healy.  At  or  about  the  time  when  you  and  Senator  Isley 
organized  these  Democrats 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Healy,  let  me  ask  him 
this: 

Did  you  hear  who  was  to  put  up  this  money? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  intimation  of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  to  come? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  presumed  it  was  to  come  from  Senator  Hopkins.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  understood  that  Senator  Hopkins  would 
put  it  up  personally,  or  was  it  to  come  from  some  interest  in  Chi- 
caffo  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  common  report  was  that  Senator  Hopkins  was  to 
put  it  up. 

Senator  Jones.  That  Senator  Hopkins  was  to  put  it  up  himself? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  and  Senator  Isley  organized  these  Demo- 
crats in  opposition  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer  or  any  otJher 
Sepublican  candidate  before  that  legislature,  did  any  of  those  gen- 
tlemen come  to  you  from  time  to  time  during  that  week  or  ten  days 
and  suggest  that  they  had  been  approached  or  talked  to,  or  that  any- 
body had  attempted  to  improperly  induce  them  to  aid  the  candidacy 
of  anyone  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  before  that  session  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  any  member  of  the  legislature  at  any  time 
during  the  senatorial  deadlock  say  or  intimate  to  you  that  they  had 
been  approached  corruptly? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  that  they  knew  of  a  member  or  members  who  had 
been  so  approached  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  informaticm  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Shaw.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  you  had  how 
many  talks  with  Mr.  Shephard  with  reference  to  his  vote? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Two,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  the  first  one,  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Three  or  four  days  or  a  week  before  the  election. 

Mr.  HeAly.  What  did  he  tell  you  <m  that  occasicxi? 
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Mr--  Shaw.  He  told  me  what  I  have  repeated  here  a  little  while 
ago  in  relation  to  the  postmaster,  that  if  he  could  secure  any  assurance 
that  this  man  would  not  be  reappointed  he  would  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  that  recital  of  his  then  mental  condition  in 
this  regard  disagree  with  what  he  said  to  you  when  you  talked  to 
him  at  Jersey ville  about  a  month  ago  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  did  not  disagree  materially.  Practically  the  same 
end  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  point  with  him  was  that  he  did 
not  want  this  man  reappointed,  and  he  seemed  to  have  the  assurance 
that  Senator  Lorimer  would  not  recommend  him.  I  think  this  fellow 
was  perhaps  known  to  the  Senator  very  well.    In  fact,  I  know  he  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Shephard  in  any  of 
those  discussions  with  you  about  the  removal  of  the  man  who  was 
then  occupying  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Jersey  ville  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  none  of  the  three  talks  you  had  with  him? 

Mr.  kjhaw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  in  this  subsequent  talk — this  second  talk  that 
you  had  with  White — you  Jiave  given  us  all  that  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  is  all  that  I  remember  that  is  material  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  rather  indicated  bv  what  he  said  that  your  pro- 
phecy, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  had  come  true? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  indicate  that  he  regretted  having  cast  his 
vote  as  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  did  not  say  so. 

Senator  Kebn.  I  ask  whether  he  indicated  that. 

Mr.  Shaw.  He  looked  as  though  he  did,  if  you  could  judge  by  his 
looks. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  information,  or  do  you  know  of  anv 
instance  or  anything  that  you  have  not  already  testified  to  which 
would  throw  any  light  on  this  matter  or  assist  the  committee  in 
reaching  a  correct  conclusion? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  that  I  know-  of. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JAMES  W.  DOTIE. 

James  W.  Doyle,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Doyle.  James  W.  I)oyle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  a  machinist. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  12  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  Taylorville. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Fifty  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  pretty  nearly  the  extent  of  your  life,  is  it 
not? 
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Mr.  D0YI4E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  How  long  have  you  been  a  machinist? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  been  a  machinist  20  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  20  years? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  whom  have  you  been  employed  or  engaged? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  I  worked  for  the  Illinois  Central  for  a  while,  and  then 
I  worked  for  the  Wabash.  I  have  worked  for  the  Wabash  for  the 
last  six  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  now  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WTiat  are  you  doing  with  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  DoYJJi.  I  am  working  as  a  machinist. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  working  at  your  trade? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  been  doing  that  all  of  the  time  during  the 
last  six  years? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir ;  not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  you  doing  before  the  last  spell  at  which 
you  worked  as  a  machinist? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  inspected  engines  for  them  at  the  locomotive  works. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Doyle.  At  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  believe  about  seven  or  eiriit  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  Wabash  Railroad  was  buying  engines  or 
having  them  made  for  it?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  sent  there  as  an  inspector  to  sec  that 
they  were  made  according  to  specifications? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  you  returned  from  that  and  went  to  work 
at  your  trade? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Springfield? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  did  you  do  for  the  Illinois  Central  when  you 
were  employed  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  worked  as  a  journeyman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  a  machinist? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  during  the  forty-fifth  and  forty- 
sixth  general  assemblies? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  knew  him  in  1909.  I  do  not  know  whidi  assembly 
that  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  forty-sixth.  That  was  the  one  at 
which  you  knew  him^  was  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yesj  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  during  all  of  that  session? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  That  session  commenGed  on  the  6th  of  January  and 
continued  until  the  4th  of  June,  1909 :  the  regular  session.  Ihiring 
what  part  of  that  session  were  you  in  Springfield! 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  sent  to  the  statehouse  along  about  the  1st  of 
May ;  the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1909? 

Mr.  DoTUB.  1909.  I  stayed  there  until  all  the  bills  were  tabled  or 
something  and  everything  was  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  some  days  before  the  actual  close  of  the 
session,  when  they  took  all  the  bills  off  the  calendar  and  laid  them 
on  the  table  or  in  the  waste  basket? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  during  the  last  days  of  May.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  date  exactly.  I  thmk  it  was  the  28th  or  the  29th, 
probably,  or  the  30th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  after  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  you  were  sent  there.  By  whom  were  you 
sent  there? 

Mr.  DoYUB.  There  were  quite  a  few  bills  there  that  somebody  had 
looked  up  that  the  members  of  labor  organizations  on  the  railroads 
decided  they  would  oppose.  There  were  men  from  all  classes  that 
had  been  there,  but  I  was  there  all  the  time  from  the  dates  I  gave 
you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  there  were  some  bills  pending  before  the 
legislature  to  which  organized  labor  as  well  as  the  employers  were 
opposed? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Wnat  bills  were  they? 

Mr.  Doyle.  One  of  them  was  the  boiler-inspection  bill;  another 
was  the  headlight  bill ;  another  one  was  the  full-crew  bill ;  and  an- 
other bill  was  for  the  electrification  of  terminals.  There  were  some 
other  bills,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  both  the  employers  and  the  employees  opposed 
to  all  of  those  bills? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  No:  not  to  all  of  them,  but  to  certain  provisions  in  the 
bills. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Certain  provisions  for  what? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  were  in  the  bills  certain  provisions  that  they 
opposed.  They  did  not  oppose  the  bills  in  full.  They  opposed  cer- 
tain parts  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  some  parts  of  all  those  bills  that  labor 
and  labor  organizations  opposed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  there  repres«\ting  which  element — 
the  employers  or  the  employees? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Both. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  were  the  bills  in  which  both  joined  in 
opposition  to  some  parts  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  represent  the  employers  in  anv  bill  or 
parts  of  bills  that  the  employees  were  opposed  to  or  in  which  the 
mterests  of  the  employees  and  the  employers  were  in  conflict? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  You  always  represented  the  workingmen — the  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  joined  with  the  employers  in  such  bills  as 
they  agreed  with  the  employees  were  undesirable  for  both  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  was  a  petition  signed  by  all  railroad  men  in 
regard  to  this  class  of  legislation  I  speak  of.  I  think  that  is  in  ex- 
istence to-day,  if  it  was  necessary  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  CJharles  A.  White  in  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  while  you  were 
there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  few  days  after  I  went  there  I  was  introduced  to 
him :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  would  be  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  part  of 
May,  1909? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  somewhere  around  that  time.  I  did  not  make 
any  particular  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Charles  A. 
White  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Right  at  that  time  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  to  speak  of;  just  to  say  "  How  do  you  do,"  or  scnne- 
thing  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  at  a  later  date  have  a  talk  with  Charles  A. 
White? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  act  with  the  labor  lobby  at  Springfield 
during  that  session ;  with  the  other  labor  leaders  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  I  mixed  up  with  them  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  one  morning  or  one  day  that  vou 
met  with  the  labor  lobbj,  and  the  other  members  of  the  labor  looby 
had  something  to  do  with  the  senators,  or  the  senate  branch  of  the 
le^lature,  and  that  jou  left,  and  started  across  to  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  time  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to. 
Now,  what  happened? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  coming  across  the  rotunda  in  the  statehouse 
and  I  met  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  to  me,  "  How  is  railroad  legislation 
coming  on?"  I  said,  "AH  right"  He  said,  "You  fellows  are  the 
damnest  cheapest  bunch  I  ever  saw.  How  do  you  expect  us  fellows 
to  live  around  here;  on  wind?"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  got  a  dollar  to  give  you  or  to  cite  you  to  where  you  could  get 
any.  I  am  surprisea  at  you  making  that  statement,  elected  as  you 
were."    Somebody  stepped  up,  and  the  conversation  ended  there." 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  that  take  place? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  was  somewhere  between  the  18th  and  20th  of  May. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  the  senatorial  election  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes^  sir ;  some  six  or  eight  days ;  something  like  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charlie  White  say  in  that  conversation  that  he 
represented  organized  labor  as  much  as  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  conversation.  No;  he  never  said 
that  to  me  at  any  time.  I  know  he  did  not,  because  I  never  spoke 
to  him  but  a  few  times. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  represented  organized 
labor  there  as  much  as  anything  else? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  There  was  somebody  came  up,  or  two  or  three 
came  up,  and  the  conversation  ended  there,  and  we  parted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  ^ou  meet  him  after  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  It  was,  if  I  am  correct,  thie  next  afternoon. 
I  was  on  the  Democratic  side,  in  the  lobby  there,  and  he  came  along 
and  said,  '^  You  fellows  had  better  set  bu^.  You  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet"  I  said, "  We  are  busy."'  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  any 
argument  with  him,  and  walked  away. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  that  when  you  met  Charlie  White  you  said 
to  him  you  did  not  have  any  money  and  could  not  give  him  any,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  could  get  it 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  that  in  substance? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  when  he  approached  you,  when 
you  were  crossing  the  rotunda  of  the  statehouse,  that  that  is  what 
he  meant;  that  he  wanted  money  from  you  or  somebody  in  relation 
to  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  When  he  said  that  we  were  the  "cheapest  bunch,"  I 
judged  it  was  money ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  deny  it  was  money  or  say  it  was  not  money 
that  he  wanted? 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  did  not  make  any  reply  to  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Charles 
A.  White? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  William  Rossell  about  that  afterwards? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  some  of  it  or  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  were  debating  some  issue  in  a  place  on  Fifth 
Street,  and  White's  name  came  up.  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  tnat  fellow  ?    He  has  always  got  his  mitt  out  for  something." 

Senator  EIern.  To  whom  did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  To  Mr.  Rossell. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  of  White  that  he 
always  had  his  mitt  out? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Both  times  that  he  approached  me  it  was  along  that 
line.  There  were  other  matters  that  came  up,  that  I  had  heard,  that 
he  was  in  some  way — that  he  was  elected  as  a  labor  man  and  nobody 
could  place  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  he  always  had  "  his  mitt  out "  is  a  slang  phrase 
that  indicates  something.  Everybody  may  not  know  just  what  that 
means. 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  I  took  it,  every  time  he  spoke  to  me  it  was  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Having  his  "  mitt  out "  meant  what? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  always  understood  it  to  mean  to  get  something. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  get  money  or  something  for  his  vote  or  action? 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Money  or  its  equivalent,  I  guess. 
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Senator  ElBRN.  Did  you  understand  he  was  soliciting  a  bribe  from 
you 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir;  I  considered  it  tiiat  way. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  you  report  it  to  anybody? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  report  that  offer  to  bribe 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Or  the  solicitation  of  a  bribe  to  anybody!    - 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  E[ern.  You  say  you  left  your  employment  with  the  rail- 
road and  went  down  there  to  get  a  modification  of  four  bills  tiiat 
were  pending? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  did  not  leave  the  employ  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  E[ern.  Well,  you  did  not  quit  their  employment  perma- 
nently, but  you  left  your  actual  work,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  sent  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  sent  you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  labor  organizations  and  th%  supmntendent  of 
motive  power. 

Senator  Jones.  Who? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  The  labor  organ- 
izations did  not  have  any  control  over  your  time? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  a  contract  with  your  railroad  employers 
by  which  you  were  to  give  that  company  your  time  in  return  for  cer- 
tain wages? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  was  not  a  word  spoken  about  any  contract.  I 
was  paid  machinist's  wages;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kern.  By  the  day  or  month  or  week? 

Mr.  Doyle.  By  the  hour  we  are  paid. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  railroad 
company  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  iDoYLE.  I  es,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  it  was  in  c(mipliance  with  the  orders  of 
vour  superintendent  of  motive  power  tnat  you  went  down  to  the 
legislature  to  work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  make  that  plainer,  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand it. 

Senator  Kern.  Just  answer  my  ouestion,  and  then  you  can  ex- 
plain it  afterwards.  Was  it  in  accoraance  with  the  orders  and  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  altogether. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  request  you  to  go? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  the  labor  organizations  requested  you 
to  go? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  By  resolutions  that  they  passed? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh^by  the  petition  they  got  up. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  got  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  machinists  and  boilermakers  and  blacksmiths. 

Senator  E^n.  The  machinists,  boilermakers,  and  blacksmiths  who 
were  in  the  employ  of  your  railroad  company? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  E^ebk.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  know  that  the  rail- 
road men,  the  operators  of  the  railroad  company,  got  up  those  peti- 
tions and  had  them  circulated  among  their  men  and  caused  their  men 
to  sign  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  was  their  men  who  signed  them.  I  do  not  know 
who  got  out  the  petitions. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Was  it  the  laboring  men  who  got  out  the  petitions 
or  the  employers  who  got  out  the  petitions? 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  near  as.  I  know  about  it,  I  think  they  were  both 
concerned  in  it — a  committee  of  both  sides. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  these  bills  you  speak  of 
relative  to  boiler  inspection  and  for  the  headlight  and  for  the  full 
crew  and  for  the  electrification  of  the  terminals,  were  prepared  by 
the  men  in  Springfield  who  represented  organized  labor,  and  that 
they  had  caused  them  to  be  introduced  as  labor  measures?  Do  you 
not  know  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  do  you  not  know  that  the  railroad  com- 

Sanies  caused  these  petitions  to  be  sent  around  among  their  men,  and 
id  not  the  railroad  companies  send  their  employees,  like  you,  down 
there  to  defeat  that  legislation  ?    Is  not  that  what  you  went  there  for  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  what  I  was  sent  there  for. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  understand  that  these  were  so-called 
labor  bills,  which  had  been  prepared  by  organized  labor  and  their 
representatives  and  introduced  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  labor  men  from  Chicago  who  were  there  were 
opposed  to  them,  as  well  as  we  were. 

Senator  Kern.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  a  railroad  lobby  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  railroad  lobby  had 
caused  these  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  never  understood  it  that  way. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  understand  those  bills  had  gotten 
into  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  a  novice  at  the  business,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
they  got  there.  I  do  not  know  who  drew  up  the  bills.  I  did  hear, 
at  the  time,  different  parties  mentioned  and  that  they  drew  up  the 
bills,  but  I  did  not  know  that  thev  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  Mr.  Rosseli  fighting  those  bills? 

tir.  Doyle.  He  was  opposed  to  them ;  parts  of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  all  the  other  railroad  lobby  opposing  them? 

Air.  Doyle.  I  could  not  say  much  about  that  because  ne  was  about 
the  only  one  I  ever  talked  to  about  it. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  in  answer  to  Judge 
Hanecy.  to  say  that  you  were  mixing  up  with  the  labor  lobby  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  how  any  of  them  stood  on  these 
bills  except  Mr.  Rosseli? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  knew  of  one  or  two,  one  particularly. 

Senator  EIern.  Did  none  of  the  labor  lobby  indorse  the  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  the  way  they  stood,  that  1  know  of. 

Senator  Kern.  None  o^  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  a  one. 
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Senator  Kern.  Who  was  pushing  the  bills! 

Mr.  DorLB.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know! 

Mr.  DoYLB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  got  down  there  you  found  nobody  who 
was  pushing  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  found  that  there  was  somebody  behind  thenu 
They  went  from  one  reading  to  another,  but  who  was  pushing  them 
I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  they  come  to  a  vote! 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.    They  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  None  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  the  electrification  of  the  terminals  bill  did,  and 
I  think  the  full  crew  bill  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  passed? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  defeated? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  defeated. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  get  any  fuU-crew  law  in  Illinois  that 
year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  the  bill  that  they  opposed.  I  could  not  explain  it 
I  am  not  a  railroad  man.    The  land  of  bill  they  wanted  they  did 


Senator  Kern.  You  went  down  there,  however*  you  say,  because 
the  labor  men — that  is,  the  men  who  signed  this  petition  were  op- 
posed to  parts  of  this  bill,  and  your  employers  sent  you  down  there 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  talked  with  White  on  the  subject  of  any 
of  those  bills  previous  to  this  first  conversation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  White  except 
what  I  toldyou  there,  except  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do? " 

Senator  Kern.  He  knew  you  did  not  belong  to  the  labor  lobby? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  president  of  the  machin- 
ists' union ;  the  local  union. 

Senator  Kern.  He  knew  were  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
that  was  known  there  as  the  labor  lobby  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  knew  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  lobby. 

Senator  B^ern.  Yet,  knowing  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  labor 
lobby,  he  came  up  to  you  and  asked  you  how  you  were  getting  along 
with  railroad  legislation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Railroad  legislation. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  told  him  tnat  we  were  getting  along  all  right,  I 
guessed. 

Senator  Ki*<rn.  Then  it  was  that  he  asked  you  how  you  expected 
them  to  live? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Kern.  On  wind? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Senator  E[ern.  Were  those  the  words  that  you  construed  as  being 
a  solicitation  for  a  bribe? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  I  took  it  that  way. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  said,  "  I  have  no  money  for  you.'' 
^  Mr.  Doyle.  I  said  I  had  not  a  dollar  to  give  him,  and  could  not 
cite  him  to  where  he  could  get  any. 

Senator  Kern.  He  made  no  reply  at  all? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  said  then,  "  I  am  surprised  at  you  to  come  that  way," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  some  parties  came  up,  and  we  land 
of  parted ;  I  did  not  say  anything,  and  we  parted. 

oenator  Kern.  He  sneaked  away  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.    I  think  we  both  kind  of  drew  back. 

Senator  Kern.  Afterwards  he  approached  you  again  in  the  course 
of  a  week  and  told  you  you  had  better  get  busy? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Withm  tne  next  day  or  two. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  crowd  who  were 
opposing  these  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  I  guess  I  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  not  any  of  the  railroad  men  there  opposing 
these  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  men  pretty  high  up  in  your  railroad 
corporation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  was  an  engineer  there  and  a  conductor  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  general  officers  were  there  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  sir;  they  were. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  they  not  have  their  attorneys  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  believe  there  was  a  railroad  attorney  or  two. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  not  they  scattered  their  passes  throughout  the 
membership  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  had  a  pass  of  my  own  and  I 
did  not 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  leading  the  forces ;  were  you  superior  in 
command  of  those  forces  to  the  railroad  lawyers  there  representing 
the  railroads? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroad  lawyers  at  all. 
I  did  not 

Senator  Kern.  You  reported  to  your  eniployers,  the  men  who 
sent  you  there,  about  these  corrupt  propositions  that  were  made  to 
you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  reported  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Senator  Kern.  You  told  him  about  the  conversation  witn  White? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  man  who  had  sent  you  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  I  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  it  at  the  time 
to  think  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature had  come  to  you  and  made  a  corrupt  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  saw  him  frequently,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Every  day  or  two. 

Senator  Kern.  Aid  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  mention  this  sub- 
ject? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  represented  the  railroad  interests,  the 
interest  of  the  employers,  in  any  respect  whatever,  where  their  in- 
terests conflicted  with  those  of  the  railroad  employees,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  When  Mr.  Needham  asked  me  to  go  there — '- 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Answer  my  question,  and  then  you  may  explain. 

Mr.  DoYLB.  I  do  not  unaerstand  it  enough  to  explain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  represented  the  railroad  officials  or  the 
railroad  companies  in  any  matter  where  the  interests  of  the  railroad 
companies  conflicted  with  the  interests  of  the  railroad  employees; 
where  the  two  came  in  conflict? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  represent  the  railroads  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Now  I  will  explain  what  I  wanted  to  say :  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  said :  "  Jim^  any  time  your 
organization  is  hurt  in  aiiy  way,  1  do  not  want  you  to  have  anything 
to  do  cm  our  side." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  want  you  to  have  anything  to  do  with  what? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  railroad  siae. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  railroad  side  of  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejbbn.  Ilad  you  read  these  bilb  before  you  went  to  the 
le^lature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  went  out  there  with  somebody. 

Senator  Kern.  I  say,  had  you  read  the  bills  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keun.  Where  had  you  read  them! 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  read  most  of  them  at  home. 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Oh,  no;  I  got  copies  of  the  bills. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  oefore  you  received  these  orders  from  the 
superintendent? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Afterwards? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Afterwards. 

Senator  Kern.  When  he  told  you  to  go,  did  you  tell  him  you 
would  go? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  told  him  not  without  I  had  some  further  authority 
from  the  labor  people ;  from  our  own  men. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  yoiyj  labor  union  pass  any  resolution  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Doyle.  By  sending  that  petition. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know ;  but  your  organization  speaks  by  motion, 
by  resolution,  does  it  not?  Did  you  have  a  meeting  and  pass  reso- 
lutions denouncing  this  measure  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  meeting  called. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  not  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  passed 
resolutions  indorsing  these  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  never  knew  they  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  the  men  who  signed  those  petitions 
were  the  men  who  voted  in  and  controlled  the  laoor  organizations  to 
which  you  belonged,  did  you  not? 

Air.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.    We  had  only  one  man  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  alL 
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Senator  Kern.  Where  are  those  petitions? 

'Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  they  are  in  the  hands — I  am  pretty  nearly  sure 
they  are — of  the  superintendent. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  railroad 
compimies  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the  country,  when  legislation 
is  pending  that  does  not  suit  them,  to  cause  petitions  or  remonstrances 
to  b©  drawn  up  and  circulated  among  their  employees  protest- 
ing against  the  passage  of  that  kind  of  legislation;  and  are  not  those 
petitions  or  remonstrances  generally  signed  when  they  are  prepared 
by  the  employers  and  sent  around  for  signature  among  the  em- 
ployees?    Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  true? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  I  guess  it  is.  Now,  I  may  say  for  myself  I  did  not 
sign  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  not? 

Mr.  DoYUi.  I  did  not  want  to. 

Senator  Jones.  Why? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Because  they  might,  some  of  them,  say  that  I  had  a 
hand  in  having  others  sign  it.     I  was  president  of  the  union. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you,  in  fact,  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  opposed  to  parts  oi  the  bills  that  we  were  sent 
there  to  fight. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  opposed  to  those  from  your  own  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir-  There  are  parts  of  those  bills  which,  if 
pased,  would  have  hurt  every  employee  who  worked  for  a  rail- 
road company.  It  would  take  too  much  money  to  maintain  the 
other  end,  and  they  would  have  had  to  cut  down 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  care  for  that  What  pay  did  you  get 
for  your  work  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Doyle.  By  the  hour,  the  same  as  a  machinist,  except  I  was 
allowed  expenses. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  paid  by  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  were  paid  your  expenses  by  the  rail- 
road company? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  paid  my  salary,  at  that  time  34  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  was  allowed  10  hours. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  allowed  10  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Seimtor  Jones.  They  paid  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  That  was  not  very  much.  I  think  I  know  ]vst 
what  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  that.  They 
paid  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  labor  organization  or  the  labor  people  did 
not  put  up  anything 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  a  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Toward  your  expenses  or  your  salary  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  a  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  accepted  these  orders  to  go  down  to 
Springfield  to  oppose  this  le^lation 

Mr.  Doyuu  I  lived  in  Sprmgfield. 
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Senator  Jones.  Then,  to  go  before  the  legislature,  did  you  ex- 
amine these  bills  carefully  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  satis- 
factory to  you? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  time  your  superintendent  asked  you  to  go 
and  oppose  the  measure,  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say 
that  you  had  not  read  the  bill  and  did  not  know  what  it  contained? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  at  that  time,  but  he  told  me  to  go  over  to  the  state- 
house  and  get  those  bills. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  whether  or  not  you  were  opposed 
to  the  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  told  him  I  would  have  to  see  them  first. 

Senator  Jones.  So  as  to  know  what  was  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  were  several  copies  taken  and 
handed  around  in  the  shops  to  different  men  to  look  them  over. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  say  you  told  Mr.  Bossell  your  conversa- 
tion with  White? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  only  just  in  part. 

Senator  Fletcher,  i  ou  told  nim  that  White  seemed  to  have  his 
hand  out? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  did  not  get  to  finish  that.  Mr.  Rossell,  when  I  said 
that,  said,  "  Oh,  don't  let  that  worry  you.  I  will  attend  to  that  end 
of  it." 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  ever  see  White  after  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  never  spoke  to  him  afterwards. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  never  spoke  to  him  afterwards? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  in  answer 
to  Judge  Hanecy,  that  Mr.  White  never  said  to  you  that  he  repre- 
sented organizea  labor  as  much  as  anything  else. 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  never  said  it  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  In  your  testimony  before  the  other  investigating 
committee,  on  pace  464,  you  were  asked  this  question : 

"  What  talk  did  you  have  with  him? " 

And  then  you  went  on  to  answer,  and,  after  relating  what  you  have 
already  stated,  this  was  included  in  your  reply: 

"  I  said :  '  I  am  surprised  at  you,  the  way  you  were  elected,  and  you 
approach  me  that  way  and  say  that.'  He  said :  '  I  represent  organ- 
ize labor  here  as  much  as  anything  else.'  There  were  some  parties 
stepped  up  and  the  conversation  stopped." 

1&  that  correct,  or  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  not  correct.  He  did  not  make  any  reply  at  all 
to  me.  If  I  stated  that  in  Chicago,  I  was  mistaken.  1  am  positive 
he  did  not,  because  a  couple  of  gentlemen  came  right  up  and  one  of 
them  went  to  speak  to  me  or  say  something.  WTiite  made  no  reply 
that  day  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  if  you  stated  that  vou  were  mistaken,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  have  stated  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  remember  stating  it  that  way.  I  can  not  place 
it,  because  he  did  not  say  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  workingmen 
signed  petitions  for  employers  or  the  ofBioers  of  employers  that  were 
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against  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  and  were  signed  by  the  work- 
in^en  simply  because  the  employers  wanted  them  to  sign? 
^Mr.  DoTLB.  No;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  that  somebody  looked  up  these  measures 
that  had  been  introduced  ?    Who  was  that  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  were  looked  up — I  guess  it  wasby  some  railroad 
attorneys — that  is,  the  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when  I  was  approached 
by  Mr.  Needham  to  go  and  get  certain  bills. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  you  to  go  and  get  the  bills! 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  get  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  said  there  were  parts  of  them  that  he  wanted  us 
to  see ;  to  see  what  was  in  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  whom  did  you  report  from  day  to  day  the  i-esult 
of  your  conferences  with  members? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr:  Needham. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  only  to  Mr.  Needham? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  I  talked  to  different  fellows  around  the  shop 
about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  to  whom  on  the  employers'  side  did  you  report 
from  day  to  day  the  result  of  your  conferences  with  members  or  the 
le^lature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  mean 

Mr.  Marble.  What  representative  of  the  railroad  company  did 
you  report  to  from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  JDoyle.  I  saw  the  master  mechanic  or  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power. 

Mr.  Marble.  Of  the  Wabash? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  report  to  Mr.  John  G.  Drennan? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Drennan  any  of  the  results  of  your 
conferences  with  members  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  used  to  talk  about  railroad  bills  up  there,  but  as 
to  reporting,  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  the  result  of  your  conferences  with 
members? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  the  results  of  any  of  the  confer- 
ences? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Doyle.  John  never  asked  me  about  any. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  frequently  talking  with  him! 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  raisea  with  John  Drennan  and  knew 
him  welL 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  met  frequently  around  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  talked  with  him  frequently? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  other  things  more  than  about  railroad  matters. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  talked  about  old  acquaintances? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Makbus.  And  at  that  time  memorieB  of  the  days  that  were 
past! 

Mr.  D0YIJ8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  did  talk  to  him  about  these  bills? 

Mr.  DoYiiB.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  told  him  the  result  of  your  conferences  with 
members? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  him  that.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber that  I  told  him  in  those  words. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  understood  he  was  there  on  the  same  business 
you  were — ^to  oppose  these  bills? 

Mr.  Dona.  He  was  there  as  a  railroad  lawyer. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  opposing  these  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  did  not  near  John  say  very  much  about  those  certain 
bills — na  He  was  very  much  interested  m  the  electrification  of  the 
terminals. 

Mr.  Marble.  Because  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  did  not  want 
to  electrify  its  terminals  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  DoYus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  jou  were  opposing  that  also? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ever  learn  who  introduced  these  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Noj  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  try  to  learn  who  was  back  of  tiiem  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  they  were  bills  in- 
troduced for  the  puri>oses  of  blackmail  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Introduced  to  be  beaten  for  a  price? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  the  impression  that  they  had  been 
introduced  in  good  faith  by  men  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  for 
which  they  apparently  were  introduced? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  bills  were  classified  as  to  who  introduced  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  asked. you  if  you  learned  anything  at  all  about 
whether  they  were  introduced  in  good  faith  or  in  bad  faith  ? 

Air.  Doyle.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  look  up  that  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  did  not  at  the  time ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  the  bills  themselves  show  who  introduced 
them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  The  calendar,  I  believe,  showed  the  number  of 
the  bill  and  who  introduced  it. 

Senator  Jones.  The  name  of  the  introducer  would  not  be  put  on 
the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  believe  it  was.  I  think  the  only  way  we  could 
get  at  that  was  from  the  calendar. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  never  saw  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  calendar? 

Mr.  DoYi^.  The  calendar.    It  was  printed. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  now  remember  who  the  persons  were 
who  introduced  those  bills? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  do  not    There  is  only  one  that  I  remember. 
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The  Chaibman.  Which  one  is  that? 

Air.  DoTLB.  The  boiler-inspection  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  introduced  that! 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Hilton. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  a  labor  man? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  really  do  not  know  what  his  business  is.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  le^slature. 

Senator  Jones.  Jras  he  regarded  as  a  friend  of  labor? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  could  not  teU  you  whether  he  was  classified  that  way 
or  not.  I  know  he  and  I  had  quite  a  wrangle  over  the  bill — one  of 
its  provisions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sav  Howard  Hilton  was  the  name? 

Mr.  Mabble.  George  C.  Hilton,  I  think;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  George  Hilton,  I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  Froceed,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Who  introduced  you  to  Mr.  White?  The  president 
of  some  union? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  I  think  it  was  Representative  Morris,  of  our 
own  district. 

Mr.  Mabble.  But  you  had  no  talk  with  White  at  that  time,  had 
you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  long  was  it  after  the  introduction  that  you  met 
him  again  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  met  him  almost  every  day,  just  to  say  "  How  do  you 
do? "  but  it  was  somewhere  along  about  the  first  days  of  May;  and 
it  was  along  about  the  18th  or  20th  that  this  other  thing  took  place. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  do  you  fix  that  date? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  fix  the  date  because  two  of  the  bills  were  on  the  cal- 
endar that  day  for  third  reading^. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  looked  it  up  to  see? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  look  it  up  to  see ;  but  I  knew  it  was 
a  short  time,  and  we  were  getting  very  anxious. 

Mr.  Mabble.  A  very  short  time  before  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  7  or  8  or  10  days ;  something  like  that 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  White  made  the  impression  upon  vou  that  night 
that  if  you  had  offered  him  a  bribe  he  would  have  taKen  it,  did  He  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  way  he  came  at  it  I  thought  he  would ;  yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  ready  to  go  on  with  anybody  else  to-night, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  adjourn,  then,  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  December  12,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

DBCEMBEB  12,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Buildino, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  Kern,  and  Lea;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Healy ;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy, 
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TESTDIONT  OF  "WJUIAMC.  SLLBSHOF. 

William  C.  Ellerhof,  having  been  duly  swoni,  was  ^zamkied 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  In  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Illinois? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupaticmf 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Bartender. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  At  the  European  HoteL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Kept  bv  whom  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  W.  H.  Henton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  About  two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  that  business  in  the  last  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him.  I  knew  him  at  that 
time — that  is,  I  knew  him  by  sight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  no  acquaintance  with  him? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  who  he  is,  and  you  know  him  when  you 
see  him,  and  he  told  you  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come  to  your  place  on  the  night  or  morning 
of  the  28th  or  29th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  of  day  was  it? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Between  1  and  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  morning  or  in  the  day? 

Mr.  Ellerhoff.  In  the  momins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  date  was  it  1 

Mr.  Ellerhoff.  I  would  not  say  positively ;  either  the  28th  or  the 
29th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anybody  with  him? 

Mr.  Ellerhoff.  There  were  two  ^ntlemen  with  him;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  being  sober  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Well,  he  was  not  sober. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  other  two  men? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Both  sober. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  They  were  both  sober. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  The  other  two  wBie  sdber? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  faiow. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WTiat  did  he  say  to  j[ou  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  came  in.  1  was  in  the  hotel.  I  was  hotel  clerk 
for  four  nights.  The  night  clerk  was  sick.  He  came  in  thw^e  and 
wanted  a  room* 
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Mr.  Hanbgt.  Just  one  minute.  Were  you  acting  as  hotel  clerk 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Hanegy.  Who  directed  ymt  4o  taheduixge  or  to  act  as  hotel 
clerk? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Henton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  ni^t  deik  bdng  sick? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  White  came  in,  and  what  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  wanted  a  room.  He  said  he  was  broke.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  get  a  room  for  himself  and  his  friends.  I  told  him 
I  could  not  do  anything  for  him  without  the  mcmey. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliat  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  told  me  who  he  was;  said  his  name  was  C.  A. 
White;  that  he  represented  the  senate,  the  twenty-ninth  district, 
OTallon.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  anything  for  him  without 
mcmey ;  that  I  only  acted  as  clerk  there.  He  wanted  to  know  where 
the  proprietor  was.  I  told  him  he  had  gone  to  bed;  that  he  had 
retirod. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  then  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  not  see  the  pro- 
prietor. I  told  him  no;  that  he  could  not  see  him;  that  he  had  re- 
tired ;  that  he  had  gone  to  bed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  then  was  said? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  The  other  two  gentlemen  wanted  to  pay  for  the 
room.    He  would  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Who  would  not  stand  for  it? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Mr.  White.  He  said  no;  he  would  call  up  St. 
Louis,  the  St.  James  Hotel,  and  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Turner.    I  O.  K'd  the  message;  the  telephone  message. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  Did  you  call  up  across  the  river  to  the  St.  James 
Hotel  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No;  I  called  up  long  distance.  I  called  up  the 
chief  operator  for  long  distance.  I  O.  K'd  the  message,  to  get  con- 
nected over  the  river. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  get  connection  on  the  phone  with  St. 
Louis,  Ma  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  took  place? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  called  for  the  St.  James.  After  I  got  the  hotel, 
Mr.  White  took  the  receiver,  took  the  phone.    He  talked  to 

Mr.  Hanecjy.  Whom  did  you  ask  for  there  when  you  called  up? 
Did  you  call  up  for  any  man  or  simply 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Just  simply  the  St.  James  Hotel,  and  he  called  for 
Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  White's  conversation,  at  your  end 
of  the  phone  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  heard  it  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Mr.  White  say? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Turner;  that  Turner 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  apparently  get  Mr.  Turner? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  took  placet 
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Mr.  Ellerhof.  Mr.  White  said  he  was  over  in  East  St.  Louis;  that 
he  wanted  him  to  come  over;  that  he  was  broke;  that  he  had  no 
money ;  that  he  wanted  him  to  come  over  at  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  wanted  Turner  to  come  over  at  once? 

Mr.  Bllerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Turner  said  he  could  not  come  over;  he  said  that 
he  would  be  over  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Turner  told  him  he  could  not  possibly  get  over 
until  next  morning,  about  10  o'clock.  White  said,  'No;  I  want  you 
to  come  over  to-night.    I  am  broke  and  want  some  money." 

Senator  Johnston.  You  did  not  hear  what  Turner  said  over  the 
phone? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said.  I  heard 
what  White  told  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  Turner 
said,  except  what  White  told  you? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  heard  only  what  White  said  over  the  phone  to 
Turner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  White  say — that  that  would  not  do,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ?    I  want  you  now  to  come  to  that 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  said  he  wanted  some  money  and  wanted  him 
to  come  over  at  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Come  over  at  once? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  talk  you  heard? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes.  After  that  White  called  me  to  the  phone 
and  told  me  Mr.  Turner  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  Mr.  Turner  told 
me  to  let  White  have  the  room  and  that  he  would  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  Turner  would? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  it;  that  I  was  only  acting 
as  clerk  there ;  that  I  could  not  stand  for  anything  like  that  at  all. 

M[r.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  Turner  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  anything  else  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  White  what  Turner  said? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  White  I  could  not  stand  for  that; 
could  not  give  him  any  room ;  that  I  had  no  authority. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  mat  all  that  took  place  at  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  took  place  that  nieht? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Mr.  White  called  up  the  Chicago  Tribune  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Chicago  Tribune  office? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  took  place? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  called  for  the  editor.  I  O.  K.'d  the  message. 
He  called  for  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  what  White  said  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  said  he  was  in  East  St.  Louis  and  was  broke. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  the  man  or  the  person 
that  he  asked  for  when  he  got  the  Chicago  Tribune  end  of  the  wire? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Mr.  Hammer. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  Mr.  Hammer? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  You  did  not  learn  who  Mr.  Hammer  was,  or  did 
you? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Hanegt.  What  did  Mr.  White  say  to  Mr.  Hammer? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  said  he  was  in  East  St.  Louis,  broke,  and  had 
no  monejr. 

Mr.  BfANECY.  What  else? 

Mr.  Eli2Rhof.  And  could  not  get  any  lodging. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  talk^  to  him  for  quite  a  little  while.  Mr. 
Hammer,  or  the  editor  at  the  Tribime  office,  asked  me  to  the  phone. 
He  told  me  to  ask  Mr.  White  to  step  to  the  phone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  take  the  phone  from  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir;  the  receiver. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  the  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  told  me  to  give  him  a  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  say  who 
he  was? 

Mr.  E1.LERH0F.  Yes,  sir;  the  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  tell  you  his  name? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said  by  you  and  what  was  said  by  him? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  told  me  to  give  Mr.  White  a  room  and  that  he 
would  pay  the  bill.  I  received  his  O.  K.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  IlANECY.  What  else  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  told  me  to  call  Mr.  White  back  to  the  phone 
again. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  call  Mr.  White  back  to  the  phone  again? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  hear  White  say? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Mr.  White  said  that  he  was  down  there  broke; 
had  no  money ;  that  Turner  was  across  the  river  having  a  good  time, 
and  he  was  over  there  broke  and  could  not  get  any  lodging  for  him- 
self and  his  friends. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  took  place  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  White  say  anything  to  you  as  to  what  he  would 
do  if  the  Tribune  did  not  do  something  tor  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes.  He  said  he  would  not  go  through  with  it.  If 
he  did  not  get  settled  up  by  Monday  mornmg  he  would  not  go 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  what  he  would  not  go  through  with? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No;  he  aid  not  say  what. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  he  say?  Did  he  say  anything  about 
whether  he  would  write  anything? 

1^.  Ellerhof.  I  do  not  remember  it 
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Mr.  Hanegy.  Did  he  say  anything  about  writing  a  denial  of  any- 
thing he  had  previously  said? 

Mr.  Ellerhof  (after  a  pause).  I  am  not  positive  of  that  now.  It 
has  been  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  reccdlect 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anything  about  wanting  money  and 
wanting  it  damned  quick? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir.  He  said,  '^  I  want  money,  and  I  want  it 
danmed  quick." 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Is  that  all  you  remember  of  the  conversation  with 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  or  the  man  on  the  otjier  end  of  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  White  a  room? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  White  what  the  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  told  you — to  give  him  a  room^  and  that  they  would  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir» 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  just  told  him  that  you  would  not  give  him  a 
room? 

Mr.  Elleshof.  Yes,  sir;  without  the  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  say  anything — ^that  he  would  go  out 
and  show  what  influence  he  had  with  the  governor  and  others? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  started  off  and  he  said,  "  I  will  show  you  what 
influence  I  have  got,  from  the  governor  down." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  started  out  of  the  door  and  he  said,  "I  will 
show  you  what  influence  I  have  got,  from  the  governor  down." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom  did  he  say  that?    To  you? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir,  as  he  started  out  of  the  door. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  him? 

Mr.  Ellfjihof.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  stay  at  your  hotel  that  night? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  he  left  there.  It  must  have  been  about 
2.30;  just  as  soon  as  he  made  connection  with  those  calls. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  been  there  an  hour? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir;  he  had.  It  took  about  an  hour  to  make 
ccmnection  in  both  places,  probably  a  little  longer  than  that 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Have  you  now  stated  the  substance  of  all  the  talk 
that  you  had  with  White  and  that  you  heard  White  have  with  any- 
body else?  Have  you  stated  the  substance  of  it  as  near  as  you  can 
remember? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  FMrroHER.  Why  were  you  not  willing  to  let  White  have 
a  room  on  the  guaranty  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  ask  why  you  were  not  willing  to  let  White 
have  a  room  on  the  guaranty  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Because  I  had  no  authority.  I  was  only  acting  as 
clerk.    Those  were  my  orders  from  the  proprietor. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  good  faith 
of  White's  statement  that  it  was  the  Tribune 
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Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  you  were  talking  to? 

Afar.  BLLHtBOF.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.    My  orders- 


Senator  Fletcher.  Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Tribune  office  you  were 
talking^to? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes,  sir ;  as  much  as  I  could  know  orer  the  phone. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  were  your  orders? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  My  orders  were  not  to  let  anybody  have  anything 
out  of  the  hotel  or  over  the  bar  without  getting  the  nwrney  for  it. 
Those  are  the  orders  from  the  proprietor. 

Senator  Johnston.  No  credit? 

Mr.  Ellerhof:  No  credit  of  any  kind  in  the  hotel  part  or  in  the  bar. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  who  Turner  was? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  White  was  talking  with  the  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire,  did  he  say  anything  about  any  other  name  in  St. 
Louis  than  Turner? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  spoke  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  what  Phillips's  first  name  was,  or  did 
White  mention  it?' 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  just  said  Phillips? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were  who  were 
with  White? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No;  I  do  not  know.  They  were  from  O'Fallon. 
I  do  not  know  the  gentlemen. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  it  that  White  represented  himself  to  you 
to  be  when  he  came  in  there?    That  he  represMited 

Mr.  Eixerho**.  That  he  represented  the  twenty-ninth  district,  from 
O'Falloir;  he  was  broke  and  wanted  a  room. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  something  about  his  having 
satd  something  of  the  senate? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  told  me  he  was 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  a  senator? 

Mr.  E^hHRHOT'.  No,  sir;  that  he  represented- 

Senator  Jones.  You  understood  that  he  was  the  representative  of 
a  senatorial  district? 

Mr.  Ek^LBtiHOF.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Senator  Johnston.  Proceed  with  your  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Marble.  No  cross-examination. 

Selia4or  Johnston.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  come  to  remember  all  this  talk? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Just  because  it  came  up  in  regard  to  havin^i^  ttoubie. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  understand  tnat. 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  In  regard  to  having  the  trouble  that  came  up. 

Senator  Jones.  When? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  That  came  up  about  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  that  help  you  to  remember  what  took 
place  a  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  This  was  shortly  after  that,  and  some  fellow  came 
down  from  Chicago  after  he  maae  a  statement  of  what  occurred  in 
the  hotel — probably  two  or  three  weeks  after  that. 
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Senator  Jokes.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  19101 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  say  a  short  time  after  that  some  one  came 
down  and  asked  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Ellebhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Some  attorney  from  Chicago.   I  forget  his  name. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  he  was  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  whom  he  represented? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  A  small  fellow.    I  think  his  name  was  Erbetein. 

Senator  Jones.  How  lon^  after  this  occurrence  was  he  there? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  It  must  have  been  two  or  three  weeks  after  that 
I  do  not  exactly  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  He  talked  the  whole  matter  over  with  you! 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  ever  subpoenaed  at  any  trial? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Where? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  In  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  At  what  trial? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Lee  Browne's  trial. 

Senator  Jones.  The  first  or  the  second  one? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  do  not  know  which  one  it  was.   It  was  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  testify  in  that  trial? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  not  called? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anyone  else  ever  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  About  the  White  case?    About  this  case? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No.  Mr.  Browne  spoke  to  me  about  it  He  asked 
me  about  it  at  the  Briggs  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  When  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  About  a  year  ago.  I  think  it  was  a  year  ago  last 
May. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  was  before  his  trial  ? 

IVfr.  Ellerhof.  I  do  not  know  when  his  trial  was.  I  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  trial. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  go  over  it  all  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No;  ]ust  what  transpired  in  the  hotel;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  You  told  all  about  this  telephone  conversation? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anyone  ever  suggest  that  you  go  before  the 
Senate  committe  that  was  investigating  this  matter  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No;  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  I  was 
subpcenaed  here  the  other  day — Saturday  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  Nobody  representing  the  Chicago  Tribune  ever 
talked  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No;  not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Erbstein  were  the  only  ones 
who  you  remember  that  ever  talked  to  you  about  it? 
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Mr.  Ellerhof.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  was  it  that  White  said  as  he  left? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  He  said,  "  I  will  show  you  what  authority  I  have, 
from  the  governor  on  down,  in  the  State  of  Illinois."  He  went  from 
there  to  the  station. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  the  police  station  or  the  railway  sta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  The  police  station. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  talked  with  me  about  this  until  you  got 
here  last  evening? 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  I  never  saw  you  before. 

Mr.  Ellerhof.  I  never  saw  you  before  in  my  life  until  last  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  are  excused. 

TESHHONY  OF  JOHNSTON  LAWBENCE. 

Johnston  Lawrence,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lawrence,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Polo,  HI. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  bom  there? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Sixty-seven. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time;  what  sessions? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  forty-third,  the  forty-fifth,  and  the  forty- 
sixth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  three  different  assemblies? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Springfield  during  the  session  of  the 
for^-sixth  general  assiembly? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Practically  all  of  the  time  while  the  legislature  was 
in  session? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  of  the  time,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  a  member  of  the  house,  were  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  those  three  as'^emblies? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  see  you  are  wearing  a  Grand  Army  button.  Were 
you  in  the  Army? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  For  how  long! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  occupy  any  other  public  office  in  your 
county  or  city  or  district? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  assesscn*  and  supervisor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  different  times? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  More  than  one  term  in  each  oAcet 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  more  than  one  term  in  each  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Several  terms  in  each  office? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  former  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Fred  Sterling,  of  Bockfordf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  whom  had  you  voted  or  had  you  been  voting 
for  United  States  Senator  during  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Lawrence.^  For  Mr.  Hopkins  most  of  the  time* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  Republican,  are  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  have  been  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  of  my  life ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  And  you  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Up  to  the  time  that  Senator'  Lorimer  was  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Up  to  the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  had  voted  for  Mr.  Foss  and  for  Congressman 
Lowden  before  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  Mr.  Foss  and  then  for  Congressman  Lowden? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  for  Mr.  Foss  first,  I  think;  along  about  the 
first,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Foss  carry  your  senatorial  district  or  your 
coimty? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  carried  both  counties  in  my  district 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  lived  in  Congressman  Lowden^s  congres- 
sional district? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  same  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  county  that  he  lired  in? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  he  lives  in  now  when  he  is  at  home? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  receive  anything  of  value  of  any  kind 
from  anybody  or  from  any  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  did  any- 
body for  you,  or  on  your  accoimt,  receive  anything  of  vaiue  of  any 
kind  at  any  time  for  your  vote  for  William  Lorimer  for  tlnited 
States  Senator,  or  because  you  had  voted  for  William  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Never  anything  at  all  in  any  way,  ^ape,  or 
manner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  try  to  induce  you  to  leave  Mr.  Hop- 
kins or  Mr.  Foss  or  Mr.  Lowden  and  go  to  anybody  else  and  for  a 
consideration  vote  for  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  try  to  induce  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lori« 
mer  for  a  consideration? 
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Mr.  Lawrsnob.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakbct.  Either  present  or  prospeetivef 

Mr.  Lawrbkcb.  Nothing  of  the  kind  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Fred  Sterling,  of  Bookford, 
just  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrsnob.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  a  frequent  visitor  at  Senator  Hopkins's 
headquarters  in  Springfield,  were  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence,  x  es. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Senator  Hopkins  in  which 
SesMukor  HopkiBs  made  the  following  statement,  or  that  in  substance, 
or  anything  like  it: 

"  I  just  went  over  to  your  friend  Johnston  Lawrence  over  there  and 
told  him  that  if  he  voted  against  me  on  this  ballot  he  never  could 
go  back  to  his  county  and  convince  the  people  there  that  he  was  not 
paid  for  his  vote." 

Did  -Lfir.  Hopkins  ever  say  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Lawrsnob.  No;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anything  like  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  nothing  like  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  anything  from  which  that  could  be*  fairly  in- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  talked  with  him  a 
good  deal.  He  came  and  talked  with  me  a  good  deal  in  my  seat  in 
the  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  ever  say  that  to  you  or  that  in  sub- 
stance, or  anything  like  it,  or  anything  from  which  that  could  be 
fairly  inferred? 

Mr.  Lawrbnce.  No,  sir;  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  W''^^^  ^^d  y^"  say  to  Mr.  Hopkins  on  the  floor  ol  the 
house  that  morning,  and  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  said  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for 
Senator.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  said.  He  came  to  me  in  my  seat 
and  asked  me.  I  think  he  said  he  had  heard  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  told  him  that  I  was,  and  the  talk  was  along 
the  line  of  trying  to  coax  me  to  vote  for  him  again. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  words  any  nearer  than  that. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  talk. 

Mr.  Healy.  Give  us  the  substance  of  the  talk. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  was  it 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Simply  that  he  wanted  me  to  vote  for  him  again. 
I  can  not  quote  anything  that  he  said,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hopkins,  on  that  occasion,  say  anything  to 
you  about  what  the  people  of  ^our  district  would  thinlc  if  you 
abandoned  his  candidacy  at  that  time  and  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrbncb.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  your  recollection  clear  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrencb;  He  may  hare  said  something  of  the  kind. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  What  is  your  very  best  recollection  about  that,  about 
what  he  did  say  in  that  regard,  with  reference  to  your  vote,  and  the 
people  of  your  district,  and  what  they  would  think  about  the  change 
of  your  vote  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  auote  any  words  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  he  did  discuss  that  with  you,  did 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  B[ealy.  You  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  about 
what  the  people  of  your  district  would  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  1  do  not  remember  anything  he  said  about  it  any 
more  than  the  substance  was  that  he  wanted  me  to  vote  for  him,  to 
stick  bv  him,  and  he  would  be  elected. 

Mr.  'Healy.  He  was  very  earnest  in  his  talk? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  over  the  fact  that 
you  were  going  to  change  your  vote? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  not  his  manner  indicate  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  it  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  a  little  bit  angered,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  talked  in  a  rather  excited  way? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  remember  that  he  appeared  to  tie  mad. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  as  a  result  of  what  he  said  to  you,  you  concluded 
that  you  did  not  want  to  prolong  the  conversation,  and  you  turned 
your  back  on  him  and  walked  away?    Do  you  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  remember  that.  There  was  nothing 
of  that  kind.  I  sat  in  my  seat  and  he  came  and  sat  bv  me.  I  did  not 
turn  my  back  and  walk  away.    When  he  got  through  he  walked  away. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  leave  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  try  to  persuade  you  to  change  your  mind 
about  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  asked  me  to  vote  for  him  again. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  give  you  any  reasons  why  you  ought  to  re- 
main faithful  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Nothing  more  than  he  thought  he  would  be  nomi- 
nated if  I  would  stand  by  him,  and  I  thought  he  would  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  not  remember  anything  that  he  said  to 
you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  remember  any  particular  words  that  he 
said  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  How  lon^  did  you  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  A  few  mmutes;  I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Senator  Kern.  During  those  few  minutes  he  was  trying  to  induce 
you  to  change  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  not  argue  with  you  about  the  matter;  did  he 
not  give  you  any  reasons? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  called  mv  colleague  over  to  U8» 

Senator  Kern.  Who  was  hef 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  Representative  Reynolds. 

Senator  Kern.  Dia  he  join  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  arguments  with 
you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  anything? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  said  that  he  thought  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to 
do,  and  he  did  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  refused 
to  try  to  persuade  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Mr.  Hopkins  say  anything  to  you  about  what 
your  people  would  say  to  you  about  it,  and  how  it  would  affect  you 
personally? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  may  have.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  he  did  not,  but  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
that  he  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  did  this  conversation  take  place? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  On  the  morning  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected. 

Senator  Fletcher.  After  the  house  was  in  session? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  before  it  was  in  session. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  long  before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Just  before.  I  think  perhaps  just  a  few  minutes 
before  Mr.  Hopkins  left  the  vote  was  called ;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  give  him  any  reason  why  you  had 
made  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  Of  course  I  was  going 
to  say  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  you  did,  what  reason  did  you  give? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  reason  I  had  was  that  I  felt  it  was  of  no  use  to 
vote  for  him  any  longer ;  that  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  elect  a 
Senator,  and  it  was  time  to  do  so.  I  know  I  thought  all  along  that 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  man  that  we  thought 
we  could  elect  I  should  do  it.    That  was  the  general  idea  I  had. 

Senator  Kern.  You  regarded  Mr.  Lorimer  as  just  as  good  and 
loyal  a  Republican  as  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Certainly  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Lorimer  in  Congress  would 
vote  just  as  Mr.  Hopkins  had  voted  on  political  questions? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  1  suppose  I  would  think  that. 

Senator  Jones.  What  reason  did  you  have  for  thinking  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  would  be  elected  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  heard  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  unless 
there  was  a  good  show  to  elect  him. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  vou  come  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
good  show  on  that  morning? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  heard  that  before.  I  heard 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  unless  there  was  a  good  show  to  elect 
him. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  not  anybody  talked  to  you  and  told  you  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  elected  on  that  aay  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  perhaps  they  had. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  who  had  talked  to  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  the  man  that  sat 
next  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  that? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  not  porative,  Init  I  think  it  is  Bepresentative 
Parker,  from  Joliet 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  he  told  you  that? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  I  think  he  told  me 
that  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  You  think  he  told  you  that  on  that  morning? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  he  told  you  that  before  Mr.  Hopkii^ 
came  and  talked  to  you  ? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  think  so.    He  sat  by  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  he  been  sitting  there  that  morning  before  Mr. 
Hopkins  came  there? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  was  he  that  told  me  that. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  might  have  met  some  one  when  coming  into 
my  seat  who  talked  that.  I  got  the  impression  that  there  was  a  good 
show  to  elect  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  first  determine  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  The  day  before  he  was  a  candidate. 

Senator  Jones.  The  day  before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  tne  day  before  he  became  a  candidate. 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  day  before  the  election. 

Senator  Joicbs.  What  led  you  to  determine  that  day  to  vote  for 
him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  said  I  determined  to  vote  for  him  on  that  day  if 
he  became  a  candidate.    I  understood  he  was  to  be  a  candidate. 

Senator  Jones.  You  understood  that  on  the  day  before  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  I  heard  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  anybody  especially  from  whom 
you  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Who? 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer  yourself? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  day  before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  tell  him  then  that  you  would  vote  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  he  was  a  candidate. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  say  to  you  then  that  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  be.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  He  told  you  he  thought  he  would  be  voted  for  on 
the  next  day? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  My  recollection  is  that 
he  told  me  he  was  likely  to  be  a  candidate,  and  I  heard  that  he 
would  be 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  asked  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  did  you  have  the  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  met  him  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Senator  Jones.  The  day  before  the  election? 
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Mr.  Lawrbnce.  Yes. 

Senator  Jokss.  And  you  toM  him  if  he  would  be  a  candidate  you 
would  Yotefor  him? 

Mr.  Lawbbnoe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tdl  you  he  would  be  .Toted  for  on  the  next 
dav? 

Mr.  Lawkbnoes.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  My  recoUeotion. is  he 
said  he  would  be  likely  to  be  a  candidate,  but  he  did  not  say  the  next 
day,,  that  I  recollect. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  learn  he  was  going  to  be  a  candidate 
the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  do  not  know.  I  just  heard  it  that  day — that  he 
was  likely  to  be  a  candidate. 

Senator  Jones.  After  you  had  talked  with  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  heard  it  before  I  talked  to  him,  I  think. 

Senator  Jones.  Thiit  is,  you  heard  he  would  be  a  candidate  the 
aefxt  day  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  '*the  next 
day."    Cut  that  out.    1  do  not  say, ''  the  next  day.^' 

Saiator  Jones.  When  did  you  imderstand  he  was  likely  to  be  voted 
for  on  the  26th  day  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  it  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  You  imderstood  that  when  you  talked  with  Hop- 
kins, did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  morning? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  I  understood  it,  then,  that  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  say  you  got  that  information  from  Mr. 
Parker? 

Mr.  Laiw^renoe.  I  think  so;  possibly  from  some  one  else;  probably 
from  different  ones.    T  do  not  know. 

Scmator  Jon<bs.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  Democratic  votes? 

Mjt.  Lawrence.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  heard  a  word  about  that,  that  T  know  of. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  not  heard  anything  about  that  when  you 
talked  to  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  mi^  have,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  talked  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  did  you  think 
Mr.  Lorimer  was  going  to  get  enough  Republican  votes  to  elect  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  was — whether  I  knew  where  he  would  get  them  from 
or  not.    I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Senator  Jokes.  You  did  not  e:q>eet  to  leave  Mr.  Hopkins  unless 
you  were  jgoing  to  vote  for  a  man  who  was  going  to  get  enough  votes 
to  elect  hmi,  cud  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  going  to  try  somebody  else. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  goii^  to  try  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  going  to;  I  was  willing  to;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  did  not  have  any  idea  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  going  to  get  any  coiuBiderable  number  of  Democratic  votes? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why,  maybe  I  did.  I  do  not  know  what  my  idea 
was  about  that.   Maybe  I  did ;  maybe  I  did  not 
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Senator  Jones.  Had  you  heard  about  the  legislature  that  he  was 
going  to  get  a  lot  of  Democratic  votes  if  he  woidd  be  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I. do  not  know  whether  I  had  or  not  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ever  had  or  not.    Maybe  I  had.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  not  any  recollection  at  all  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  I  think  probably  I  had  heard  that,  but  I  can 
not  say  now  whether  I  had.    I  think  likely  I  had,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  anybody  else  ever  ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  •  I  can  not  recollect. 

Senator  Johnsion.  Did  Mr.  Snurtleff  ever  ask  you  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  never. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  do  not  remember  any  individual  who  did? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  know  Shurtleff  never  did.  I  think  I  would 
remember  it  if  he  had. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  only  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  cmce — ^when 
he  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnsion.  How  long  before  that  did  you  know  he  was 
going  to  be  a  candidate,  or  was  likely  to  be  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  had  heard  the  day  before  that  he  was  likely  to 
be,  and  I  heard  that  morning  that  he  was  ffoing  to  be  a  candidate. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  the  first  you  neard  of  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  had  been  talk  of  that  kind 
at  different  times.  But,  of  course,  vou  know  that  in  as  long  a  dead- 
lock as  that  was  there  was  talk  of  everyone,  pretty  nearly.  There 
was  lots  of  talk  that  Deneen  might  be,  or  that  Lorimer  might  be;  and 
I  thought  I  might  vote  for  eitner  one  of  them,  if  they  came  up,  to 
break  the  deadlock.  But  I  do  not  know  that  1  ever  nad  talked  of 
that. 

Senator  Johnsion.  Did  Mr.  Sterling  ever  ask  you  to  stand  by 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  I  was  standing  by 
Hopkins.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  asked  me  to.  I  imderstood  or 
saw  in  the  testimony  that  he  said  that  I  had  told  him  a  himdred 
times  that  I  would  stand  by  Hopkins.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoko 
to  him  three  times  in  my  life  about  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  was  there.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  him  more  than  once 
that  winter. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  chairman  of  some  committee  in  Hop- 
kins's interest — a  campaign  committee  of  members  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  How  do  you  mean — at  home? 

Senator  Lea.  No  5  I  mean  m  Springfield.  Did  not  Senator  Hop- 
kins have  a  campaign  committee  before  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  that  I  under- 
stand your  question. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  that  Senator  Hopkins  had  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  And  that  he  had  various  members  of  the  legislature 
meet  in  those  headquarters  and  plan  his  campaign,  and  how  to  keep 
the  men  in  line.    Do  you  recall  that? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  attend  such  meetings! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  attended  the  meetings  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing; yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  chairman  of  those  meetings? 

Mr,  Lawrence.  Oh,  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  on  one  of  his  committees — ^the  steering 
committee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  think  not.  I  never  acted  in  that  capacity 
at  all;  I  know  that.  Whether  I  was  appointed  on  any  committee 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  You  never  acted  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  you  board  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Lavtrbnce.  I  boarded  on  Monroe  Street,  at  a  private  house. 

Senator  Ej:rn.  Were  you  about  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  at  all? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  there  sometimes  in  the  evening;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  there  usually  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  not  usually,  I  think,  but  very  often. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  that  Senator  Lorimer's  candidacy 
was  well  under  way  five  or  six  days  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  headquarters  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  and  that  people  were  going  up  there? 

Mr.  Lawrence,  I  do  not  Know  anything  about  it.  I  never  was 
there. 

Senator  Kern.  You  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  may  be  that  I  did.  I  oo  not  know,  now,  that 
I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  first  you  knew 
about  Mr.  Lorimer's  being  likely  to  be  a  candidate  was  when  Mr. 
Lorimer  himself  told  you  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  my  first  recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  The  day  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.    1  may  have  heard  it  before. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  broach  the  subject  to  him,  or  did  he  broach 
it  to  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  went  to  him  myself  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  be  a  candidate. 

Senator  Kern.  You  saw  him  standing  in  the  house,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Lawrence,  I  think  he  was  going  on  to  the  house  noor  at  the 
time  of  adjournment.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  asked  him  whether  he  was  going  to  be  a  can- 
didate, and  he  did  not  tell  you  then  that  he  would  be  a  candidate, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  he  said  be  was  likely  to  be  a  candidate. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  all  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  was  certain  abont 
it  or  not;  that  you  wanted  to  know?^ 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  tell  him,  however,  that  you  would  vote 
for  him  ? 

Mr,  Lawrence,  Yes,  sir;  if  he  was  a  candidate. 
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Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  ask  you  to  vote  for  him! 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Kjbrn.  And  nobody  else  asked  you  in  his  behalf? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  not  that  I  recollect.  They  may  have.  Every- 
body was  electioneering  for  somebody  all  the  time.  That  is  the  way 
it  was  in  that  deadlock. 

Senator  Kern.  If  somebody  had  been  electioneering  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  you  would  have  been  likely  to  remember  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  I  might  have,  and  I  might  not  have. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  tell  us  just  when  it  was  that  you  first  made 
up  your  mind  that  vou  were  gomg  to  cast  your  vote  for  William 
Lonmer  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  tell  you  any  nearer  than  I  have. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  on  the  day  he  was  elected,  or  the  day 
before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  before  he  became  a  candidate. 

Senator  Kern.  But  prior  to  that  day,  the  day  before,  you  had  not 
made  up  your  mind  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  vote  for  him  or  Deneen  or  Shurtleff. 

Senator  EIern.  Did  you  tell  anybody  of  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why,  I  think  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  who.  I  might  have  told  it  to  a 
dozen  men,  but  I  can  not  remember  one  of  them.  I  might  have 
talked  to  them  often. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  it  possible  that  you  did  not  tell  anybody? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  might  have  talked  to  lots 
of  people. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know  you  might  have  talked  to  lots  of  people. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  I  might  have. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  But  have  you  any  recollection  of  talking  to  any- 
body at  all? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  recollection  is  not  clear,  then,  as  to  just  what 
was  going  on  in  your  own  mind  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  My  recollection? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  what  was  going  on  in  my  mind 
altogether,  about  everything,  three  or  four  jears  a^o. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  preteoid  to  give  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Hopldns? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  words  here  that 
I  may  not  have  said.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  that.  If  I  can  remember 
what  I  said,  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  willing  that  you  should  know 
everything  that  I  did  and  said,  every  word  and  every  act,  if  I  could 
remember  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  made  up  your  mind  that  Mr.  Hop- 
kins could  not  be  elected,  you  say? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that  long 
ago,  and  a  good  many  of  his  friends  had  said  that  he  could  not  be 
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elected,  and  thought  he  ought  to  withdraw.  That  was  the  general 
sentiment 

Senator  Kern.  How  early  in  the  session  had  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  very  early.  Along  toward  the  last 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  possibibty  of  our  ever  getting  together 
on  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  think,  and  did  you  not  know,  that  no 
Republican  could  be  elected  without  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Senator  EIern.  Were  you  astonished  when  you  saw  60  or  more 
Democrats  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  was. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  A  little  bit  so. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  not  had  an  intimation  that  anything  of 
that  kind  was  goin^  to  happen? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  As  I  said  oef ore,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  may  have 
heard  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Would  it  not  have  made  some  kind  of  an  impres- 
sion on  vour  mind  if  you  had  heard  that  50  Democrats  were  going 
to  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  heard  that  50  Democrats  were  going  to 
vote  for  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Or  25,  or  20,  or  10? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  that  any  number  were 
ffoingto.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  would  have  heard  an3rthing  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Kern.  Would  it  not  have  made  an  impression  on  your 
mind  if  you  had  heard  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  might  have. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  familiar  with  the  situation  there.  Did 
you  not  know  that  Mr.  Lorimer  could  not  be  elected  without  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  Democratic  votes? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why  couldn't  he? 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  did  not  know  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  seem  to  know  he  could  not*  You  tell  me  why 
he  could  not. 

Senator  EIern.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mp.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  whv  he  could  not. 

Senator  Ki^n.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not.  Do  you?  Do  you  know  why  he 
could  not? 

Senator  B^ern.  You  were  in  touch  with  the  Hopkins  men  all  the 
time,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Somewhat. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  know  any  considerable  number  of  them 
that  were  going  to  vote  for  anybody  other  than  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not  know  wnat  they  would  do. 

Senator  Kern.  And  yet  you  say  you  kept  in  touch  with  them  all 
the  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  particularly  in  touch  with  them  that  I 
know  of. 
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Senator  Kern.  Not  particularly?  Then,  you  were  mistaken  when 
you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  in  touch  with  them? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that.  What  do  you 
mean  by  being  in  "  touch  with  them  "  ? 

Senator  K^n.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  might  have  been  in  touch  with  some  of  them 
and  not  with  some  of  them.  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  every  one 
of  them  every  day  and  knew  what  was  in  their  minds  at  all. 

Senator  E^ern.  You  met  with  them,  did  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Part  of  the  time  I  might  have. 

Senator  Ej^n.  How  long  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
you  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Hopkins  men? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  tell.    Probably  a  day  or  two  before  that 

Senator  Kern.  A  day  or  two? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  At  that  meeting,  was  the  question  of  Mr.  Lorimer's 
candidacy  discussed? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  the  hopelessness  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  candidacy 
discussed? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  the  meeting.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  was;  but  it  was  often  discussed  amon?  the  members. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  know,  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  of 
any  considerable  number  of  those  who  had  been  voting  for  Senator 
Hopkins  who  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  know  whether  or  not  you  were  the 
only  one  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  supporters  who  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  was  the  only  one,  so 
far  as  I  recollect.  I  may  have  known  of  others,  but  not  that  I 
recollect. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  made  any 
inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  considerable  number  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  friends  were  going  to  vote  for  Senator  liOrimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  may  have, 
and  I  may  not. 

Senator  Johnstons  Did  Senator  Hopkins  make  any  threat  to  you 
on  the  morning  before  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Any  threat? 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes;  did  he  make  any  threat? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  were  not  likely  to  be  intimidated  by 
threats,  were  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  Had  you  not  generally  found  that  men  who 
made  threats  did  not  perform  them  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  good  effect. 

Senator  Johnston.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Sterling,  did  you  ever  hear 
that  he  was  to  receive  any  appointment  if  Hopkins  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why,  I  think  I  have,  but  I  am  not  sure.  My  only 
recollection  of  Sterling  being  in  Springfield  at  all  that  winter  was 
when  I  spoke  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying  that  I  saw  Fred 
Sterling  there  with  a  lot  of  Rockf  ord  people ;  and  he  said  yes ;  there 
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had  been  a  bunch  of  them  there  to  get  a  job  for  Fred  Sterling.  That 
is  the  only  talk  that  I  remember  in  regard  to  his  getting  a  job.  Who 
it  was  from,  ot  where  it  was  from,  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnston.  Of  what  it  was  to  be?  You  did  not  hear  what 
it  was  to  be? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  thought  they  were  there — my  recollection 
was  that  they  were  there^ — to  see  Hopkins  in  regard  to  a  job.  That 
was  the  talk — the  impression  I  got  firom  what  Sterling  said. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  Imve  any  talk  with  Sterling  then? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  had  any  talk  with  him  at  all,  so  far  as 
talk  is  concerned,  that  I  recollect — never  once.  He  may  have  a  time 
or  two  said  something  to  me.  He  said  he  was  there  often — ^a  himdred 
times.  That  would  be  almost  every  day,  all  the  time.  He  may  have 
said  something  to  me. 

Senator  Johnston.  Were  you  a  member  of  what  was  called  the 
Deneen  faction  in  that  legislature? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  likely. 

Senator  Johnston.  A  supporter  of  the  governor? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes^sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  governor  about  the 
election  of  a  Senator? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  At  different  times;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  advice  did  he  give  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  any  particular  advice 
to  me  in  that  matter. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  he  advocating  the  election  of  Senator 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  as  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Fletcher^  ^id  he  advocate  the  election  of  any  particular 
one? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Kern.  He  knew  that  you  were  one  of  Hopkins's  supporters, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  guess  likely. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  try  to  persuade  you  to  leave  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  the  futility  of  trying  to 
elect  Hopkins  after  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hopkins 
could  not  be  elected  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  expressed  to  the 
governor  your  opinion  that  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  likely  I  did — I  am  almost  positive  I  did — 
because  I  think  I  expressed  that  opinion  to  anyone  that  I  talked  to. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  governor 
urged  you  to  stand  by  him ;  that  he  thought  he  could  be  elected  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  talk  with  the  governor  about  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  candidacy  when  you  thought  of  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  I  did  not  talk  with  anyone  about  it — ^that  is, 
no  one  in  particular.  I  think  I  stated  to  one  man  that  I  was  going 
to  vote  for  Lorimer  the  next  day  if  he  was  a  candidate. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  was  that  man? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  That  was  Representative  Jewell.  He  roomed  at 
the  same  place  that  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  a  Democrat  or  a  Bepublicant 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  A  Republican. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  a  Hopkins  man? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  was  j  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did.  he  say  to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect.  We  were  rooming  together, 
and  we  often  went  home  together  to  our  rooms,  and  I  thmk  he  was 
always  talUng  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  be  elected. 

Senator  Jones.  Please  say  that  again. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  ne  was  talking  for  a  long  while  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  be  elected. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  that  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  vote  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  not  I  think  he  worked  for  Hopkins  to 
the  last    I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  try  to  persuade  you  not  to  vote  for 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  he  did ;  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  remember  it  if  he 
had? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  know  he  did  not  try. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  try  to  show  him  the  futility  of  continuing 
to  vote  for  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  I  think  I  talked  about  that  right  along,  and 
that  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  try  to  persuade  ^m  to  vote  for  Lorimer 
after  you  had  decided  to  vote  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not  I  know 
that  I  did  not  take  any  particular  pains.  If  I  had,  I  think  I  would 
remember  it.    I  think  perhaps  I  may  have  asked  him  to. 

Senator  Jones.  You  took  no  parucular  interest  in  this  senatorial 
election,  except  to  vote  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Did  I?    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  take  any  particular  intereM  in  behalf 
of  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  had  any  particular  interest;  no. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  how  Senator  Hopkins  ffot  the 
idea  that  you  would  leave  him  that  morning  and  vote  &r  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  how  he  got  the  idea. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  Mr.  Jewell  tell  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  had  told  it  that  morning  as  I  came  into  the 
house.    I  did  not  take  any  pains  to  conceal  it 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  the  forty-seventh 
general  assembly? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  going 
to  be  voted  for  that  day  ?    Was  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Oamblb.  And  you  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Lorimer  the  day 
before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  With  what  other  pei*son  did  you  talk,  aside  from 
the  ^ntleman  with  whom  you  roomed,  about  your  intention  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  morning  of  the  election  I  talked  to  Bepre- 
sentative  Fulton  and  to  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Senator  Gamble.  The  morning  of  the  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Y^  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  they  Republicans? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Y^  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Were  they  friends  of  Senator  Hopkins  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  were;  y^,  sir.    They  voted  for  him. 

Senator  Gamble.  They  continued  to  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  they  urge  you  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  remember  distinctly  that  Representative  Fulton 
did.  He  was  an  Army  man.  He  and  I  were  particularly  friendly 
together — a  great  deal  more  than  anyone  else.  He  was  my  associate 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  house.    He  talked  to  me. 

Senator  Gambia.  You  say  he  urged  you  not  to  desert  Senator 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  YeSj  sir;  he  did. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  urge  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  these  are  the  only  parties  with  whom  you 
spoke  at  all? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  may  have  spoken  to  others,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Representative  Fulton  tell  you  there  was  no 
chance  of  electing  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  he  thought  that  for  a  long  while. 
He  and  I  were  pretty  intimate 

Senator  Jones.  Remember,  I  asked  vou  if  he  thought  there  was 
no  chance  of  electing  Lorimer,  not  Hoplrins. 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  do  not  know  as  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  you  were  throwing  away  your  vote 
that  day  if  you  voted  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  say  Lorimer  was  going  to  get  Democratic 
votes? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  that  I  recollect.    He  may  have. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  talking  with  any  Republi- 
can who  said  that  Lorimer  expected  to  be  elected  by  Democratic 
votes? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  They  may  have  done 
that.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  did. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  Republican  dis- 
cussing with  you  the  propriety  of  electing  a  Senator  by  a  combina- 
tion of  Democrats  and  Republicans? 
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Mr.  La  WHENCE.  No;  after  Lorimer  became  a  candidate,  so  far  as 
I  know ;  it  was  a  very  short  time ;  we  had  a  night  session  the  night 
before;  up  till  midnight. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  mean  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  legislature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Representative  Fulton  was  from  Gov.  Deneen's 
home  senatorial  district,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  had  not  finished  my  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  on.    I  merely  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Healy.  Go  ahead  and  develop  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  voted  originally  for  C!ongressman  Foss  for 
Senator? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  wa^  the  first  vote. 
We  voted  for  him ;  I  did  several  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  voted  for  Congressman  Lowden? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  think  you  were  committing  any  offense 
politically  or  otherwise  when  you  changed  your  vote  &om  Foss  to 
Lowden? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  have  any  assurance  that  Lowden  would 
have  enough  votes  to  elect  him  when  you  changed  from  Foss  to 
Lowden  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  wh^her  or  not  any  Democrat 
would  vote  for  Lowden  when  you  changed  from  Foss  to  Lowden? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  not  a  matter  that  you  considered  or  thought 
of? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  change  and  vote  for  anybody  else  except 
Foss,  Lowden,  Hopkins,  and  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  1  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  voted  for  Foss  first,  and  the  next  man  you  voted 
for  was  Lowden? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  is  the  way.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the 
way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  the  third  man  you  voted  for  was  Hop- 
kins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  are  not  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  I  remember  that  Foss  was  there,  and  after  we 
voted  for  him  a  few  times  he  asked  us  not  to  vote  for  him  any  more 
at  present,  or  we  might  have  kept  on  voting  for  him ;  probably  would 
have. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  changed  over  from  Foss  or  Lowden  or 
anybody  else  and  commenced  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins,  you  did 
not  Imow  that  Senator  Hopkins  was  going  to  have  votes  enough  to 
elect  him  with  your  vote  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
receive  Democratic  votes  on  the  ballot  that  you  voted  for  him,  or  any 
other  ballot,  did  you? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  think  there  was  any  offense  in  changing 
from  one  Republican  to  another,  did  yout 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  do  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  men  you  did  vote  for  were  Republicans! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  very  anxious,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  legislature,  both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
to  have  the  deadlock  ended  and  some  Republican  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  very  anxious,  because  I  had  business  other- 
wise that  I  was  anxious  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Senator  Lorimer  had  worked  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mf.  Hopkins  to  the  United  States  Senate  when  he  was  first 
elected,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  How  is  that  question? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  Senator  Lorimer  work  together,  work 
in  common,  for  Senator  Hopkins  when  he  was  first  elected  Senator? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.    I  know  we  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer  went  out  to  your  senatorial  district, 
your  home,  and  did  some  work  there  with  you  for  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  county. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  Ogle  C!ounty? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  headquarters  of 
Senator  Hopkins  from  time  to  time  during  the  senatorial  contest? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  frequently  did  you  visit  his  headquarters? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  often  or  how  frequently. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  there  the  night  before  the  election  of  "Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  think  not 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  that  you  visited  the  headquarters 
of  Mr.  Hopkins  the  night  before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  you  last  talked  with 
Mr.  Hopkins  before  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  on  the  day  of  the  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  at  his  headquarters 
last  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  remember  when;  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore, likely ;  not  long  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  grown  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hop- 
kins during  this  contest  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  prior  to  the  time  of  this  contest  you  had  known 
him  for  a  considerable  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Hopkins  sought  you  out  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
that  morning,  did  he  not? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  went  to  Mr.  Hopkins  when  I  first  saw 
him  that  morning.  I  do  not  know  but  that  1  was  the  first  one  who 
told  him  I  was  ffoing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.    I  think  perhaps 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  go  to  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  went  to  him  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
told  him  that;  I  think  I  did;  and  then  he  afterwards  came  to  my 
seat.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  x  ou  think  you  had  two  talks  with  Mr.  Hopkins  that 
day?  ^ 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  much  of  a  talk.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  vote 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anybody  present  at  the  time  other  than  you  and 
Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was.  I  think  it  was  right 
near  my  seat  where  I  met  him  and  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  to  you  and  what  did  you  say  to  him 
the  first  time  you  talked? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer 
on  the  next  ballot  if  he  became  a  candidate,  I  think.  Of  course  he 
seemed  surprised  at  that  and  came  to  my  seat. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say?  [A  pause.]  You  do  not  recall 
anvthing  that  he  said  in  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recall  the  words  he  said. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  after  that  did  he  come  to  your  seat? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  very  soon  afterwards ;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  Within  5  or  10  minutes  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Probably  5  or  10  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  you  went  to  him 
first? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fulton  that  day  I 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  morning? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  I  told  him 

Mr.  Healy.  About  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  the  next  day  or  within 
a  few  days  after  the  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  While  we  were  together  I  probably  talked  about 
it.    I  do  not  recollect  any,  though. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  a  walk  with  him  the 
next  day  or  a  few  days  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Li  which  you  and  he  discussed  Senator  Lorimer's 
election  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.    We  walked  together  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fulton  about  the  matter  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  likely  we  did;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  likely  we  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  any  conversation  along  that  line! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recalL 
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Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Fulton  in  refer- 
ence to  why  you  had  changed  your  vote  from  Hopkins  to  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  talk  about  a  Federal  appointment! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Was  there  any? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  reference  to  the  pension  agent  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  With  him  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  you  expected  to  be  appointed 
pension  agent? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  After  the  election? 

Mr.  Healy.  Either  before  or  after  the  election,  I  do  not  care  which. 
What  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  it? 
^  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  have  talked  with  different  people  about  that 
since  the  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  it  before  the  sena- 
torial election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  anybody  talk  with  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  discussion  in  any  way  connected  with  your 
vote  on  the  senatorial  situation? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  anyone? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  With  me? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  anyone  for  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  any  of  your  friends  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that 
you  might  have  that  position  as  the  result  of  your  vote? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  any  arrangement  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  iJ'o;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  that  you  had  made  such  an 
arrangement? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  have  you  discussed  the  matter  since  the 
election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  With  different  people — since  the  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  in  what  connection?    What  have  you  said  about 
it,  generally? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  said  I  had  asked  for  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  From  Senator  Lorimer,  since  his  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  all.    That  is  the  substance  of  iU 
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Mr.  Healt.  To  whom  did  you  tell  that! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  probably  told  it  to  my  friends  at  home.  I  know 
I  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  did  you  become  a  candidate  for  that  position, 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  senatorial  election  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  a  good  while  after;  some  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  that  position  at  the  time  of 
the  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Tou  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  had  thought  about  it 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  Federal  appointment 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  any. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  at  any  time  make  that  a  condition  for 
your  vote  in  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  sure  about  that 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Fulton  or  anybody  else  at  Spring- 
field, at  or  about  the  time  of  the  Lorimer  election,  that  ^ou  haa  been 
assured  that  you  could  secure  a  Federal  appointment,  either  that  of 
pension  agent  or  something  else? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  made  that  statement  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  sure,  because  it  is  not  so.  There  is  nothing 
to  it.    It  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  subpoenaed  or  an  attempt  was  made  to  sub- 
poena you  before  the  Cook  County  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  never  had.    Cook  County? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  out  of  the  State  when  the  Cook  Coimty 
grand  jury  began  the  investigation  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  Right  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 
ture I  went  to  Dakota. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  vou  go  up  there  for? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  To  look  after  farming  land, 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  own  some  lands  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  buy  those  lands? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  About  two  years  before. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  before? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Two  years  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  When;  1907? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five,  I  think,  we  bought  the 
land. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  would  be  four  years  before. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  know — in  1905  or  1906. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  say  you  did  not  know  that  a  subpoena  had  been 
issued  for  your  presence  before  the  Cook  County  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  I  did  before  the  Sangamon  County  grand 
jury. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  also  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Helm  committee,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  came  to  Springfield  the  committee  was  not 
in  session,  and  you  were  instructed  or  directed  to  attend  at  a  sub- 
sequent session  of  the  committee,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  they  were  in  session  when  I  reported  there. 
I  saw  Mr.  Helm  and  other  members  of  the  conmiittee,  and  I  think 
they  were  in  session. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  directed  to  report  at  a  subsequent  session  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  report  at  that  session? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  think  I  got  word  that  they  had 
adjourned. 

Senator  Lea.  How  did  you  get  that  word  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  suppose  from  Senator  Helm,  if  I  got  it. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  did ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  My  recollection 
is  they  adjourned  soon  after  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  vou  get  a  letter  or  a  telegram  from  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  io  not  know  whether  I  got  anything.  I  think 
I  got  word  that  thev  had  adjourned  soon  after  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  Senator  Helm  write  you  a  letter? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  got  either  a  letter  or  a 
telegram,  or  anything.    I  think  they  adjourned  after  that. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  get  any  advice? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  . 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  numerous  telegrams  sent 
to  your  home  requesting  you  to  appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  were  you  not  then  out  of  the  State  and  up  in 
Dakota? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  with  anybody  in  Springfield  the  pos- 
sibility of  your  disobeying  that  subpoena  and  being  required  to  come 
back  from  Dakota? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Did  I? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  disruss  with  anybody  the  punishment  that 
might  be  meted  out  to  you  if  you  failed  to  obey  the  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  thmk  Senator  Helm  and  Senator  McKenzie  and 
Chiperfield  were  all  present  when  they  talked  about  my  reporting 
again. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  report  again? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  that  conversation  or  about  that  time  did  you 
discuss  with  anybody  the  degree  of  punishment  or  the  amount  of  a 
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fine  that  might  be  imposed  against  you  as  the  result  of  your  failure 
to  respond  to  that  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  that  I  recollect  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  say  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  as  much 
as  $500  or  $750  if  you  could  avoid  testifying  before  me  committee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  have  that  talk  with  anybody! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  Sprin^eldt 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am.  That  was  not  the  case,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  talk  that  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  go  to  the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  you  might  be  extradited  and  brought  back  from  Dakota 
and  compelled  to  testify  before  the  Helm  committee  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  testify  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  will  not.    I  may  have  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Sir? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  may  have  asked  that  question.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  go  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  action  he  as  governor  would  take  if  your  failure 
to  appear  before  the  committee  was  reported  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Did  I  not  ffo? 

Mr.  Healy.  And  they  issued  a  warrant  for  your  arrest? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Did  I  go  to  the  governor? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  talked  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  may  have  talked  to  him,  but  never  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  him  or  talking  about  it  at 
alL  I  may  have,  because  I  always  call  on  the  governor  when  I  am 
there. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  any  conversation  with  him  about 
the  possibility  of  your  being  extradited  and  brought  back? 

1^.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  have  any  such  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  recollection  of  talking  with  him  along  those 
lines  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Thomas  J.  Dawson? 

Senator  Jones.  Just  a  moment.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  talk 
to  the  governor  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  thought,  when  you  went  to 
Dakota  or  when  you  were,  in  Dakota  that  it  would  be  sought  to  have 
you  extradited? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  ready  to  come  at  any  time.  That  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  I  would  have  been  ready  to  come  at  any  time 
that  they  asked  me  to  come.  I  was  there,  and  the  first  time  I  got 
the  subpcena  to  come,  it  was  from  the  Sangamon  CJounty  grand  jury. 
I  soon  went  home  after  that.  I  telephoned ;  I  talked  with  the  State's 
attorney ;  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  come. 

Senator  Oamble.  Where  was  that  subpoena  served  upon  you,  in 
Dakota^  or  before  you  left  home? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  fact  it  never  was  served. 

Senator  Gamble.  It  never  was  served? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir.  I  was  in  Dakota,  where  I  had  been  for 
two  or  three  years — Dakota  and  Canada — before  that. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  learn  that  there  was  a  subpoena  out 
for  vou? 

MT.  Lawrence.  They  sent  me  word  from  home. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  family? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  My  recollection  is  it  was  left  with  the  county 
officer,  and  they  left  it  at  my  place,  and  it  was  sent  to  me.  I  went 
to  the  telephone,  and  telephoned  to  the  State's  attorney  in  Spring- 
field that  I  was  home  and  ready  to  come  and  that  he  need  not  sub- 
poena me.   Then  he  said  for  me  to  come. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  went? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  was  that  before  you  went  down  to  the 
Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  was  several  months;  I  can  not  tell.  They 
were  a  good  while  apart. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  gone  back  to  Dakota  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  long  it  was.  I  have  been 
in  Dakota  every  summer  for  four  years.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  the  next  time  that  I  came  home  from  Dakota.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  difference,  but  if  you  care  to  hear  how 
it  was  I  will  tell  you. 

I  was  in  Dakota  in  April;  putting  in  the  crops,  for  two  months 
and  came  home  for  a  month ;  and  I  so  back  and  stav  there  until  they 
freeze  up  in  the  fall ;  I  have  done  that  in  the  last  tour  years. 

Senator  Oamble.  What  part  of  Dakota  were  you  in? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  in  the  southeast  part  of  North  Dakota,  in 
Ransom  County.  Lisbon  is  the  county  seat  My  post-office  address 
is  Sterling,  HI. 

Senator  Kern.  You  came  down  to  testify  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  K[ern.  Were  jrou  subpoenaed  then? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  That  subpoena  was  served  on  you  up  at  your  home, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  not  ready  for  you  when  you  came  down? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Senator  EIern.  Then  you  went  back? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  I  went  home. 

Senator  Kern*  You  went  back  hornet 
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Mr.  Lawkbkce.  Tes. 

Senator  Kxbn.  Did  von  go  to  Dakota  again  before  the  Helm  com- 
mittee adjourned  ? 

Mr.  Lawrench.  WTiy,  I  think  not  If  you  will  tell  me  the  time 
of  the  year^  think  I  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Kern.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  do  not,  either.  Tell  me 
the  time  of  the  year  the  Helm  committee  adjourned,  and  I  can  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  it  is  agreed  that  the  Helm  committee  ad- 
journed in  May  some  time.    Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  that  is  the  fact.  They  made  their  report  to  the 
senate  about  the  17th  of  May^  I  think,  or  the  15th  or  16th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  a  long  tune  before  that  they  had  decided  not  to 
hear  any  more  evidence. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  last  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  the  4th 
of  May,  and  the  committee  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Senator  Eern.  Were  you  in  Dakota  at  that  time— the  4th  of  May? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  must  have  been;  yes,  sir.  I  suppose  it  was  in 
April,  or  before,  when  I  was  subpoenaed ;  and  I  always  went — I  have 
been  going  for  four  years — along  in  April  or  the  last  of  March. 

Senator  Kern.  So  that  if  you  went  down  in  April  to  testify  before 
the  Helm  committee  and  they  were  not  ready  for  you,  you  would 
naturally  be  thinking  about  your  business  in  Dakota? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  I  went  to  Dakota  every  year,  the  last  of 
March  or  the  first  of  April. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  would  naturally  be  thinking  about 
whether  you  were  going  to  be  detained  from  your  crop  out  there? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  you  went  down  and  talked  to  the  governor 
about  whether  or  not  you  could  be  extradited,  it  was  not  because  you 
did  not  want  to  come,  but  because  of  the  interference  it  would  be  with 
your  business  interests  there  in  Dakota? 

Mr.  IjAWRence.  If  I  did ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  concerned 
enough.  I  was  ready  to  come  at  any  time  without  being  extradited. 
I  do  not  know — my  recollection  is  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  see  the 
governor  but  a  minute.    I  know  that  has  been  the  case  sometimes. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know;  but  you  will  not  swear  that  you  did  not 
talk  over  that  matter  with  the  governor? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  So  what  I  was  getting  at  was  this:  If  you  did 
talk  it  over,  the  reason  for  it  was  not  that  you  did  not  want  to  testify, 
or  were  afraid  to  testify,  but  probably  because  of  the  interference  it 
would  be  with  your  work  out  m  Dakota? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  We  have  hired  men  there,  but  it  is  very 
necessary  to  be  there ;  and  of  course  I  may  have  said  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  jn'eat  deal  of  damage  to  me. 

Senator  Gamble.  When  you  went  down  to  Springfield  and  had 
this  talk  with  the  governor  of  which  you  speak,  you  expected  at  that 
time  to  testiihr  before  the  Helm  committee,  did  you  not;  but  you 
found  that  it  nad  adjourned,  or  was  not  in  session  f    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why,  I  think  likely  I  called  on  the  governor  at 
that  time,  but 
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Senator  Gamdu:.  Hovp  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Springfield  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  onlv  went  there  when  I  had  been  subpoenaed; 
since  the  session  of  the  le^^lature. 

Senator  Gamble.  That  is,  you  went  there  because  you  were  sub- 
poenaed? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Gamble.  And  found  the  committee  was  not  in  session? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  says  they  were. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  but  they  were ;  but  they  were  not 
ready  for  me.  They  might  have  been  in  session,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  he  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Helm. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  talked  to  Mr.  Helm? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  another  member  of  the  committee.  Congress- 
man McKenzie? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  talked  to  McKenzie  and  Helm^  both.  I  met 
them  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol.  I  remember  meetmg  them  there. 
I  was  talking  to  Helm,  and  McKenzie  came  along,  and  Chiperfield ; 
and  they  all  three  talked.  All  the  talk  there  was  was  right  there. 
But  they  were  not  ready  for  me.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  in  session  or  not    I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  you  went  away  and  never  came  back? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  come  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  not  that  the  fact,  Mr.  Lawrence?  You  never  again 
presented  yourself  as  a  witness  before  the  Helm  committee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  communicated  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  any  of  its  members,  with  reference  to  your  absence 
in  Dakota? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  I  did.    I  may  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  that  they  communicated  with  you 
by  letter  or  telegram? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  may  have  done  that,  but  I  do  not  recall  it. 

IMfr.  Healy.  You  do  not  swear  here  that  you  did  not  receive  a  re- 
quest from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  sergeant  at  arms 
of  the  Illinois  Senate,  requesting  your  presence  in  Springfield  after 
the  time  you  first  appeared  there? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  1  had  gotten  a  call  like  that,  I  would  have  gone, 
I  know  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  receive  such  a  request? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  did.  I  will  swear  to 
that.  To  my  best  recollection  I  never  did  receive  anything  of  the 
Und. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dawson? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know ;  I  know  a  Dawson.  I  met  a  Daw- 
son at  Springfield  when  I  was  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  lawyer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Everybody  wanted  me  to  know  him  there,  it 
seemed  at  that  time;  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  a  lawyer? 
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Mr.  Lawbekcb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  EteALY.  Did  you  have  a  conference  with  himt 

Mr.  Lawbbngb.  !No— a  conference? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawbbnoe.  I  talked  with  him ;  he  talked  to  mt. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  your  attorney? 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  aad  Mr.  Dawson  talk  fJ^outf 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Oh,  I  think  he  talked  a  good  deaL 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  I  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why? 

Mr.  Lawbenoe.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection  of  what  Mr.  DawBom  said 
to  you? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  No  ;  I  think  he  talked  in  a  general  way  about  the 
grand  jury,  about  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  have  this  talk  with  Mr.  Dawson? 

Mr.  Lawbbngb.  I  talkea  with  him  on  the  lawn  at  the  capitol  or 
in  the  courthouse  grounds.  I  was  lying  out  under  a  tree  in  the  shade, 
reading,  and  he  came  along.  I  was  waiting  to  be  taken  into  the 
grand  jury  room.    He  came  along  and  talked  with  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  had  met  Mr.  Dawson  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  Yes.  sir ;  I  met  him  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Near  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
sitting  in  a  chair. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  introduced  to  him  the  night  before? 

Mr.  Lawbence.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  matter  of  your  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  either  of  these  conversations? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Dawson  on  that  occasion  t 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Mr.  Donahue  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  is  Mr.  Donahue? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Mr.  Donahue  is  a  member  of  the  house,  a  Demo- 
crat.   Mr.  Perkins  is  a  member  of  the  house,  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  anything  Mr.  Dawson  said  to  jou  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  a  word.  I  do  not  recall  a  word  he  said  to 
me ;  but  what  he  said  did  not  concern  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  vou  whom  he  represented? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  he  said  he  represented — ^I  do  not  know — 
I  think  he  said  he  represented  Mr.  Lorimer's  friends.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  he  did.  I  got  the  impression  at  some  time  that  he 
was  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  advise  you  in  any  way  with  reference  to  your 
le^l  rights  as  a  witness  before  the  ^and  jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  My  idea  was  that  he 
was  after  a  job ;  but  I  did  not  employ  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ask  you  for  a  retainer  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  he  did,  right  point  blank. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ask  you  for  your  permissioii  to  have  him  repre- 
sent you  as  attorney  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  be  tell  you  he  had  been  hired  by  any  of  the  parties 
in  interest? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  ta&  last,  Mr.  Lawrence! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  mean  out  on  the  grounds? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why,  probably  6  minutes;  I  do  not  know  how 
lonff.    It  may  have  been  less  or  more. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  remember  anything  Mr.  Dawson  said  to 
you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  talk  about  your  going  before  the  grand  jury 
as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  make  it  any  plainer  to  you. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  have  not  told  us  anything  about  that  oonversa- 
tion  yet. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  intend  to ! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Ibecause  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  trying  to  refresh  your  recollection  and  see  if  yo« 
may  not  remember  some  ox  the  things  tliat  were  said. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  wish  you  coulaT  I  should  like  to  have  somebody 
help  my  memory.  It  is  failing.  I  should  like  to  have  you  or  anybodj 
else  do  it  Maybe  some  of  these  old  men  could  do  it  that  know  now.it 
is  themselves — ^some  of  these  fellows  over  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  memory  is  not  very  good^  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  it! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know.  You  have  just  said  it  was  failing,  and 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  its  condition. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  at  one  time* 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  your  memory  begin  to  fail? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HeaIjY.  About  how  long  ago! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  about  the  time  you  made  up  your  mind  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  you  think  so,  you  date  it  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  are  suggesting  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  trying  to  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  fix  the  time.  You  are  doing  it  I  am  not  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  not  fix  the  time? 

(The  witness  laughed.) 

Mr.  Healy.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  say  no ;  I  can  not  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Dawson  on  this  occasion  suggest  to  you  what 
you  should  or  should  not  testify  to  before  the  grand  jury  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.   Maybe  he  did* 
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Mr.  Hbalt.  What  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  Maybe  he  did.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  suggest  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Lawiobnce.  It  is  just  the  same  answer.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
suc^ested. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  can  not  recall  a  single  thing  he  said  to  you  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.    Do  you  mean,  to  quote  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Or  the  substance  of  it 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  he  said.  I  think  perhaps 
be  was  trying  to — ^my  recollection  is  that  he  was  trying  to  g^  a  job. 
That  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  thought  Dawson  was  down  there  looking  for  a 
job  or  a  position  as  attorney  for  you,  did  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  For  me? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
did  think  he  was  looking  for  a  job  from  me. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  say  you  got  the  impression  that  he  was  seek- 
mg 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  said  he  canie  down  there  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Healt.  No;  I  have  not  said  anything.  I  am  simply  asking 
you  questions  to  develop  your  information  and  knowledge  about  the 
matter,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  wish  you  could  help  me  to  remember,  as  I  said 
before. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  wish  I  could,  too ;  but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  is  nothing  I  care  to  conceal  at  all  about  it — 
not  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  nor  an  act  of  mine  that  I  care  to 
conceal. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  have  any  other  talk  with  Mr.  Dawson  except 
these  two  talks  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  saw  him  before  or  since. 

Mr.  Healt.  Or  with  any  other  attorney? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Whom? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Healt.  Who  is  Mr.  Murray? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Murray  is  an  attorney  in  Springfield* 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Did  vou  talk  with  him  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  recall  your  talk  vrith  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Our  talk  was  that  if  I  needed  an  attorney  he  would 
be  ready ;  that  I  could  call  on  him. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Where  does  Mr.  Murrav  live? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  lives  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  He  used  to  be  a  judge  there. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  call  him  "  Judge  Murray."  His  full  name  is 
A.  G.  Murray,  I  think.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  the  first  time 
I  was,  and  that  is  the  way  I  came  to  go  to  him. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  before  the 
grand  jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  And  after  receiving  that  subpoena  yon  went  to  Mr. 
Murray? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  had  had  a  talk  with  the  State's 
attorney,  or  two  or  three  fellows  that  claimed  to  be  deputy  State's 
attorneys.  After  I  had  a  talk  with  them  I  thought  I  had  better  get 
some  support. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  you  requested  Mr.  Murray  to  represent  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  it  developed  that  you  needed  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  that  matter  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
employed  Mr.  Murray? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  appear  for  you  in  any  proceeding  then 
pending? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  I  asked  to  see  an  attorney  when  they  were 
talking  to  me.  I  asked  to  see  an  attorney  when  I  was  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  they  let  me  go  out  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  ajjpeared  as  a  witness  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  while  you  were  testifying,  you  were  asked  certain  questions 
which  you  declined  to  answer  until  you  had  consulted  with  your 
attomCT  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  was  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  were  those  questions,  Mr.  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  not  tell.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  huve  not  any  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  the  questions  were? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  I  suppose  the  records  will  show.  I  do  not 
know.    I  suppose  you  have  the  records,  and  they  will  tell. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  what  particular  matter  they  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  At  the  time  I  asked  for  «n  attorney? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  the  point  was;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  consult  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Murray? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  not  remember  what  the  general  subject 
was  about  which  you  consulted  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  That.  I  think,  was  the  subject — ^that  I  need 
not  answer  the  questions.    I  tnink  that  was  what  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  go  back  and  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  state  that  it  was  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  likely  to  incriminate  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is 
just  the  way  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  what  reason  your  attorney  gave 
for  vour  not  answering  those  questions? 

Mr.  Lawrbncb.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
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Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  incriminate  you  or  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No^  I  do  not  remember  about  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  HBAiiY.  You  did  not  answer  those  questions  subsequently  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  questions? 

Mr.  Hralt.  These  q[uestions  about  which  there  was  a  ccmtroversy. 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  think  not.    I  may  have. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Murray  for  his  servioes  in  that 
matter? 

Mr.  LAWBiiNCB.  I  think  not 

Mr.HEALY.  Who  did? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  paid  or 
not  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  pay  him.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  this  service  rendered? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  At  the  time  the  grand  jury  was  in  session. 

Mr.  Healt.  That  was  something  over  a  year  ago,  was  it  not — 
in  May  or  June,  1910? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  Has  Mr.  Murray  never  presented  you  with  a  bill  for 
the  service  he  rendered  at  that  time? 

Mr.  La  whence.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  paid  him  then  or  not 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  T  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  not  recollect,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you 
never  paid  him  anything? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  perhaps  I  paid  him 
rirfit  then,  and  never  thought  of  it  since ;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  intimation  or  under- 
standing that  anybody  else  was  to  take  care  of  his  fee? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  never  had;  never.  I  went  to  Murray 
because  he  was  a  friend  that  I  knew  the  first  time  I  was  a  member 
of  the  house.    I  did  not  know  anyone  else  there. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  much  did  you  pay  him,  if  you  paid  him  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  paid  him  anything,  or 
how  much ;  but  if  I  did,  I 

Mr.  Healt.  Have  you  a  recollection  that  you  paid  him  anything, 
Mr.  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  have  not  any  distinct  recollection.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  did,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  have  any  other  attorney  at  any  time  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  you  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  declined  to  answer  certain  questions,  those  were  questions 
in  connection  with  your  vote  on  the  senatorial  situation,  were  they 
not?  That  was  the  subject  matter  that  the  grand  jury  was  inquiring 
into  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  think  they  were  more  anxious  to  know  what 
that  man — what  was  his  name? — said  to  me,  than  anything  else. 
That  worried  them  more  than  anything  dse,  I  thou^t.  They 
seemed  more  anxious  to  find  out  about  Dawson  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  were  interrogated  before  the  grand  jury 
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about  your  conversation  with  Dawscm  ri^it  after  it  occurred,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrekoe.  I  think  bo. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  decline  to  tell  the  grand  jury  what  Daw- 
son said  to  you,  did  you? 

Mr.  Lawrknce.  I  think  I  did.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  You  bad  never  met  Dawson  until  the  night  befcnre, 
and  th^i  you  met  him  in  the  grounds  of  the  courthouse,  the  public 
s<}uare  at  Springfield,  and  had  a  casual  talk  with  him;  and  vou  de- 
clmed  to  tell  the  grand  jury  what  that  talk  was;  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  La  WREN  OE.  Why,  that  may  be  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  HsAiiY.  It  may  be:  but  what  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Lawkencv.  I  think  those  are  the  facts,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  declined  to  answer  the  grand  jury  as  to  the  con- 
versation you  had  with  Mr.  Dawson  on  that  occasion;  and  as  a  result 
of  your  declination  you  were  excused  from  attendance  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  went  out  and  hired  a  lawyer;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that.  He  said  he  hired  a  lawyer 
earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  find  out 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  have  not  any  right  to  assume  an  untruth. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  my  question.  If  you  want  to  ob- 
ject to  it,  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  you  have  not  a  right  to  assume  an  untruth,  and 
that  is  what  yo«  are  doing.    Head  the  ({uestion,  please. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  that  he  had 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not  go  out  and  hire  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  declined  to  answer  about  what  Hopkins  said  to  m.e  the 
day  before — I  mean,  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  You  are  not  sure  now  that  the  questions  you  declined 
to  answer  were  in  reference  to  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr. 
Dawson  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  said  I  thought  they  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  any  other  questions  asked  which  you  declined  to 
answer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know.    Probably  there  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  addition  to  the  inijuiry  made  by  the  grand  jury 
with  reference  to  your  conversation  witii  Mr.  Dawson,  were  you  also 
hcin^  interrogatea  about  your  vote  in  connection  with  the  senatorial 
election  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so.  I  was  especially  interrogated  in  re- 
gard to  where  I  was  the  night  before  the  election.  There  were  two  or 
three  feUows  there  that  had  framed  up  a  lot  of  lies  in  regard  to  me, 
and  bothered  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  to  think  about 
anything. 

Senator  Jones.  What  lies  had  they  "framed  up"  about  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  would  like  to  tell  it  if  you  will  let  me. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  asking  you  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Lawi^noe.  Two  or  three  men  that  pretended  to  be  assistant 
State's  attorneys  took  me  to  an  oflSce  and  wanted  to  know  where  I 
was  the  night  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  they  the  men  that  had  "  framed  up "  these 
Uest 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  men. 

Senator  Jones.  The  State's  attorneys? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Assistant  State's  attorneys;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  had  tfiey  "  framed  up  "?  I  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  said  I  was  not  present  in  the  house  the  night 
before  Lorimer's  election;  that  I  went  with  Lorimer  men  from  the 
house  to  his  headquarters  in  the  afternoon  before  the  election  and 
stayed  there  until  the  next  noon,  when  the  election  took  place.  They 
had  papers  there,  and  they  claimed  to  read  the  evidence.  They  said : 
"  We  have  got  it  right  there — evidence  that  you  went  to  the  llorimer 
headquarters  the  night  before  and  stayed  there  all  night  and  never 
were  seen  by  any  of  the  Hopkins  men,"  or  something  to  that  eflfect, 
"until  the  next  day."  Of  course,  I  thought  if  men  were  going  to 
swear 

Senator  Jones.  They  told  you  that  that  was  what  they  could  prove 
in  reference  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  they  could  prove ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  asked  you  whetner  or  not  that  was  so? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  whether  that  was  so.  I  told  them  it  was 
false.  I  told  them  they  were  lies.  They  said :  "  You  had  better  be 
careful ;  we  have  cot  something  right  here — ^we  have  got  the  proof." 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  that — when  you  were  before  the  grand 
jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  the  day  before. 

Senator  Kern.  Who  were  some  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Their  names?  I  do  not  know.  ^  The  State's  attor- 
ney was  not  there,  but  these  men  claimed  to  be  assistant  State's  attor- 
neys. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they?    Did  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  they  were.  I  saw  them  around  there  after- 
wards.   I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  them  in  the  grand-jury  room  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  there  aftwwards. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  see  them  in  the  grand- jury  room? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  The  same  men? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  saw  them  around  the  office,  at  least 

Senator  EIern.  The  State's  attorney's  office? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  and  I  understood— I  am  satisfied  they  were 
assistant  State's  attorneys.    They  took  me  into  his  office. 

Senator  Kern.  Assistants  to  the  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  took  me  into  his  office,  and  claimed  they 
could  do  just  as  well  as  he.  He  was  not  there,  but  they  claimed  they 
could  question  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  mean  assistants  to  the  State's  attorney  of 
Sangamon  County? 

jyfi.  Lawrence.  Sangamon  County;  yes,  sir.  I  think  I  would 
know  their  names  if  I  heard  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  either  one  of  them  in  the  grand- jury  room 
when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Y^,  sir;  one  of  them  was  there. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  what  his  name  wast 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  it  was — well,  I  would  know  it  if  I  heard 
it — Sullivan,  I  think.  Is  that  it?  I  would  know  it  if  I  should  hear 
it,  I  think. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  ask  you  in  the  grand-jury  room  about 
where  you  were  the  night  before  the  election  T 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  no;  they  had  got  all  over  that. 

Senator  Jones.  They  did  not  ask  you,  in  the  grand-jury  room,  any- 
thing about  these  matters  that  they  took  up  with  you  the  night  be- 
fore, did  they? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  no;  I  think  not — not  very  much,  at  least.  I 
had  gotten  the  record  of  the  house  and  showed  them  that  I  was  at  a 
night  session  up  until  midnight  voting  on  bills  that  were  on  passage. 
Necessarily  I  was  there  all  the  time  when  every  one  of  those  bills  was 
passed  that  night  and  the  next  morning  up  until  noon  I  voted  on 
them,  and  they  had  abandoned  that  frame  up  in  regard  to  me  by  that 
time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  remember  what  subject  it  was 
about  which  you  declined  to  answer  questions  before  the  grand  lury  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  it  was  in  regard  to  conversations  with  dif- 
ferent ones  after  the  election  or  before,  and  with  Dawson.  I  think 
they  were  different  questions  along  that  line.  They  wanted  me  to 
tell  what  he  said. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Why  should  you  decline  to  tell  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  fact  is,  I  could  not  tell  anything  j  I  did  not 
want  to  tell  anything  unless  I  could  tell  it  just  the  way  it  was,  and 
quote  what  it  was.  I  think  I  told  them  the  substance  of  it — that  he 
talked  in  a  general  way  about  the  grand  jury  and  the  situation. 
He  talked  a  good  deal,  and  I  listened  to  him.  He  did  the  talking. 
My  idea  was,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  want  to  say  what  a  man  said 
unless  I  could  teH  pretty  correctly  what  he  said.  I  know  that  I  felt 
then,  and  do  now,  tliat  what  he  said  did  not  concern  me. 

Senator  Johnston.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  Mr.  Dawson 
said  anything  to  you  that  was  improper  to  be  said  to  any  witness? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  How  is  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Johnston.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  that  Mr. 
Dawson  said  anything  to  you  in  that  conversation,  when  you  were 
lying  under  the  tree,  mat  it  would  be  improper  for  any  man  to  have 
said  to  a  witness? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did,  at  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  he  make  any  suggestion  to  you  about  not 
testifj'ing,  or  not  telling  the  truth? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  would  have  remembered  it  if  he  had? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  so — ^if  he  had  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  why  should  you  refuse,  before  the  grand 
jury,  to  tell  them  what  he  said  to  you?  If  there  was  nothing  im- 
proper in  the  conversation,  nothing  that  involved  you  or  him  in  any 
way,  why  should  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  and  why  did 
you  want  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  keep  from  answering? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  probably  because  I  did  not  remember 
what  he  said  clearly  enough  to  tell  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Could  you  not  tell  the  grand  jury  that  you  did 
not  know  t 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  did  tell  them  that.  That  was  the 
trouble. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  why  did  you  need  to  go  and  consult  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  they  talked  about  sending  me  to  jail  if  1  did 
not  answer  their  questions.  At  that  time  the  State's  attorney,  Mr. 
Burke,  had  gotten  back.    He  was  in  the  room. 

Senator  IQ»n.  Did  he  threaten  to  send  you  to  jail  because  you  did 
not  know 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  he  was  the  man.  I  did  not  kmow  who  he 
was.when  he  tried  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  threaten  to  send  you  to  jail  because  you  did 
not 

Mr.  Lawrence.  T  did  not  answer  those  questions. 

Senator  Kern.  Wait  until  I  ask  you  the  question.  Did  he  threaten 
to  send  you  to  jail  because  you  could  not  remember  what  the  conver- 
sation was  between  you  and  Dawson? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  was  the  point — because  I  could  not 
remember  different  things.  I  did  not  know  who  be  was  at  the  time. 
I  had  not  seen  him  before,  and  I  think  the  trouble  was  that  I  had  to 
ask  him  who  he  was  and  what  business  he  had  to  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion. I  did  not  understand  who  he  was.  I  never  had  seen  him  be- 
fore. He  was  not  a  grand-jury  man,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  and 
I  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  there.  Of  course,  he  was  ap- 
parently offended  because  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  sreat  m|in. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr,  Lawrence,  did  you  not  de- 
cline to  answer  questions  before  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County 
because  Mr.  Dawson  advised  ][o\i  not  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Tjawrence.  I  do  not  think  Dawson  ever  advised  me  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  testify  that  he  did  not  so  advise  you! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did  at  all.  I  think  if 
he  had  I  would  recollect  it  I  do  not  think  he  advised  me  at  all 
along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  Thomas  J.  Dawson  about  whom  you  are  talking 
was  an  ex-senator,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  saw  him  again  nor  heard 
of  him  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  not  in  the  senate  during  ona  of  your  member- 
ships in  the  lower  house? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  he  was,  it  was  the  first 
time,  and  I  did  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  a  Chicago  lawyer? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  He  was,  vou  say? 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Dawson. 

Mr,  Heaj.y.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  were  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Hiealy 
and  Mr.  Marble  at  one  of  the  hearings  that  was  held  in  Chicago  and 
in  Washington  during  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  This  is  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  came  here  to  Washington  at  the  time  you 
were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  the  attorneys  for  this  honorable 
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oommittee  and  you  talked  with  Mr.  Healy  and  with  Mr.  Marble, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  &r;  I  kad  two  different  icmg  talks  with  them 
about  it 

Mr.  Hakbct.  You  answered  every  question  they  asked  you  th^i 
and  told  them  all  you  knew,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  did. 

Mr.  Haitbct.  And  then  they  told  you  that  you  could  go  home— 
that  they  did  not  want  you— did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lawbekob.  They  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  were  subpoenaed  again  by  Mr.  Healy  and 
Mr.  Marble  to  appear  oef  ore  this  honorable  conmuttee  at  the  session 
in  Chicago  last  October,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Somt  time  m  October  or  November;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  just  before  the  committee  adjourned  in  Chi- 
caso? 

Mr.  Lawbbnge.  Li  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  went  there,  to  Chicago,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawbbnge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Marble,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  saw  one  of  diem. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one?    They  are  both  ^ood-lookin^? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  met  you,  Mr.  Marble<  at  the  font  of  the  elevator, 
did  I  not?    That  is  all  I  saw  of  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Mr.  Marble,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  One  is  barefaced  and  the  other  is  not 

Mr.  Lawbence.  I  do  not  know.  He  can  correct  me  if  it  is  not 
right 

Mr.  Healy.  The  man  on  this  side?     [Referring  to  Mr.  Marble.] 

Mr.  Lawbenc®.  I  think  so,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  went  to  Chicago,  did  you  report  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  to  the  attorneys  th^  you  were  in  attendance 
in  answer  to  the  subpo&na? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  it  was  the  deputy — ^well,  that 
would  be  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Senator  Jones.  I  presume  there  is  no  suggestion  by  anybody  tl^ 
this  witness  has  tried  to  avoid  service  or  attendance  on  this  com- 
mittee, is  there? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  just  asking  that  question. 

Mr.  Heai«y.  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  the  voming  we 
wanted  to  call  him  as  a  witness  he  was  not  there  and  had  left  word 
the  night  before  that  he  was  not  feding  wdl.  I  understood  that  he 
went  home  sick  and  that  he  did  not  report  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  I  simply  thought  I  would  save  time. 

Mr.  Lawxbncb.  No,  no ;  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Mabble.  He  was  not  there  to  testify  at  that  time,  and  word 
came  to  us  that  he  was  at  home  ill. 

Mr.  Lawbence.  ThiH;  was  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  word  you  sent  to  us  at  Giicago,  was  it 
not? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  told  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  come  back 
the  next  week.  The  next  week  I  was  sick.  I  was  there  and  re- 
ported, and  talked  to  one  of  you,  and  talked  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  went  home  Saturday  night;  and  they  sent  word  to  me 
in  the  witness  room  to  come  back  the  next  week.  The  next  week  I 
was  sick,  and  my  physician  telegraphed  that  I  was  unable  to  come. 
That  is  the  only  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  that  vou  knew  about  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly,  or  the  election  oi  a  United  States  Senator 
during  that  session,  or  the  voting  for  anybody  for  United  States 
Senator  at  that  session,  or  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  before,  during, 
or  after  the  session,  that  you  ever  tried  to  conceal  from  anybody  who 
you  thought  had  a  right  to  ask  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  La  whence.  There  never  has  been;  not  a  word  nor  an  act  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever,  at  any  time,  try  to  avoid  attendance  in 
court  or  before  any  investigating  committee,  at  any  place? 

Mr.  La  whence.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  always  ready  and  willing  to  come  when 
you  were  notiiSed  or  when  you  knew  you  were  wanted? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Except  the  last  tmie,  when  I  was  sick,  the  last 
week  they  were  in  Chicago.    That  is  the  only  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  were  in  Springfield  before  the  Hehn  com- 
mittee you  saw  Senator  Helm,  the  chairman  of  that  conmiittee,  and 
Senator  McKenzie,  now  Con^essman  McKenzie,  and  told  them  you 
were  there  in  answer  to  their  subpoena  to  appear  before  the  Helm 
committee  as  a  witness,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  tell  vou  to  go  back  home  and  that  they 
would  send  word  to  you  when  tiiey  wanted  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  my  recollection  or  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  go  back  home,  did  youf 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  Senator  Helm  or  Senator  McKenzie 
that  that  was  about  the  season  of  the  year  when  you  generally  went 
to  Dakota,  to  your  farm? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  did.  I  think  I  would  be  very  apt  to  tell 
them,  because  I  knew  it  was  time  to  go. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  cet  word  from  the  Helm  committee — 
from  Senator  Helm,  Senator  Hay,  Senator  McKenzie,  Senator  Bur- 
ton, or  anybody  else — ^that  the  Helm  committee  wanted  you  to  ap- 
pear before  it  at  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  never  got  any  other  word  after  that  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  back  from  Dakota,  where  your  farm 
was,  you  say  you  found  a  suDp(mia  at  your  house,  or  you  learned  be- 
fore you  returned  home  that  somebody  had  left  a  subpoena  at  your 
house.  Where  was  that  subpoena  from,  the  Sangamon  County  grand 
jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  Sangamon  County  grand  jury;  yes.  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  getting  anything  from  the  Cook  Cloun^  grand  jury 
at  all — never  at  all,  in  any  way.    l  do  not  think  I  ever  mcL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  never  called  before  the  Cook  County  grand 
jury? 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  as  a  witness  in  any  of  the  Browne  or  other 
trials? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Never. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  returned  from  Dakota,  from  your  farm, 
did  you  telephone  or  telegraph  to  State's  attorney  Burke,  or  to  his 
office,  that  you  had  returned  home  and  were  ready  to  go  to  Spring- 
field whenever  he  wanted  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  in  Sterling,  and  telephoned  to  him  from 
Sterling. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  telephoned  from  Sterling} 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  talked  to  Burke. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  city  of  Sterling? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  county  aojoining. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Burke,  or  someb^y  representing  him,  tell 
you  when  you  were  wanted  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  go  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did.  That  is  the  time  I  was  before  the  grand 
jury. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Judge  Murray  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the 
assemblies  of  which  you  were  a  member? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  an  old  friend  of  yours! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  heard  that  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  OTand  jury  were  threatened,  and  put  in  the  custody  of  officers, 
and  locked  up,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
their  friends? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  had  seen  such  statements  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  you  went  to  see  Judse  Murray? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  went  to  see  him,  I  think,  the  night  after  those 
attorneys  talked  to  me.  I  found  out  his  residence,  and  went  out  to 
his  residence  and  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  evening? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  evening;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  tell  him?  That  you  had  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  I  told  him  the  situation;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  not;  no.  The  talk  I  had  had  with  the 
assistant  State's  attorneys  made  me  think  I  had  better  come  in  to 
see  him. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  the  night  before  that 
you  went  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  what  I  say;  I  think  the  night  before  I 
went  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  the  next  night,  I  understand,  you  went  to  see 
Mr.  Murray? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No;  I  say 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  say  in  answer  to  Judge  Hanecy? 
X  want  to  get  that  straight. 
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Mr.  Hakecy.  They  threatened 

Mr.  Healt.  Let  the  witness  testify. 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  will  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  how  it  was. 
When  I  went  to  Springfield  and  reported  to  the  district  attorney's 
office,  these  young  men  I  speak  of,  tli^  had  a  frame  up  on  me,  talked 
to  me ;  and  I  think  that  night  then  I  went  to  see  Murray. 

Senator  Jones.  That  same  ni£[ht? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  I  thmk  so.  I  went  from  my  boarding 
house  with  the  man  I  boarded  with,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  mine 
and  lived  on  a  farm  near  me  all  my  life.  I  went  with  him  from 
where  I  was  boarding  there.    We  went  to  see  Murray. 

Senator  Jones.  You  saw  Murray  the  same  day  these  men  talked 
to  you,  did  you? 

Sfr.  La  WHENCE.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  think-— I  do  not  know — 
because  naturally  I  would  go  as  quickly  as  I  could,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  You  went  and  saw  Judge  Murray  after  the  assist- 
ant State's  attorneys  had  told  you  about  the  "  n*ame  up ''  as  you 
caUit? 

Mr.  Lawbbkgii.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  I  had  no  occasion  for  an  attor- 
ney before  that 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Yes.  Did  you  tell  Judge  Murray  what  the  assist- 
ant State's  attorneys  had  tried  to  make  you  say? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  suppose  I  must  have  gone  there  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  when  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  after- 
wards, one  of  these  same  men  that  you  say  were  "  framing  up '' 
against  you  was  present  in  the  grand-jury  room  asking  witnesses 
questions,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  Mr.  Burke  himself  came  in  while  you  were 
there? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  was  the  second  day  I  was  before  the 
grand  jury.    They  had  me  before  the  grand  jury  twice. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  left  the  grand- jury  room  and  went  out  and 
talked  with  Judge  Murray  once,  did  you? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  you  went  back  again.  At  the  time  you 
spoke  with  Judge  Murray  when  you  left  tlie  grand-iury  room  and 
saw  him,  about  how  long  were  you  talking  with  him? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  With  Murray? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  just  a  minute  or  two.    I  just  went  out 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  if  he  charged  you  anything  at  all  for  his 
services  in  telling  you  what  he  thought  you  should  or  should  not  do, 
the  time  occupied  by  him  was  very  short? 

Mr.  Lawrence,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  do  not  remember  whether  you  paid  him 
anything  or  not;  and  if  you  did,  it  was  paid  to  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  I  did;  yes,  sir,  I  paid  him  at  that  time;  it  was 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Ke^n.  You  consulted  with  Judge  Murray  twice,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawre^tce.  I  went  to  see  him  at  his  residence ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  first  went  this  night  that  you  went  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Eexn.  After  you  had  had  this  talk  with  the  assistant 
State's  attori^eys? 

Mr.  Lawbence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SlEKk.  You  laid  that  matter  before  him,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrbncb.  I  suppose  that  is  what  I  went  there  for;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjirn.  And  then,  after  you  left  the  grand- jury  room,  you 
went  and  consulted  him  again  for  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  these  assistant  State's  attorneys  were  what 
you  call  "  framing  up  "  against  you,  did  they  tell  you  that  they  knew 
you  had  been  taken  oy  somebody  and  locked  up  from  the  afternoon 
or  evening  of  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  and  kept  locked  up  in  Senator 
Lorimer's  headquarters  or  some  other  place  until  the  joint  assembly 
met  at  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE*  That  is  the  story  they  had — ^that  I  had  not  been 
seen;  that  I  went  to  his  headquarters,  and  had  not  been  seen  by 
anybody,  and  did  not  appear  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  that  somebody  had  gotten  you  and  locked  you 
up  90  that  you  could  not  be  reached  by  any  of  your  friends  or  any- 
body else  until  it  was  time  for  you  to  vote  on  the  question  of  United 
States  Senator  on  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Lawkbnce.  That  is  the  story  they  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  them  that  was  not  true? 

Mr.  La  WHENCE.  I  aid;  most  wnphatically. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  not  true  in  any  particular;  was  it? 

Mr.  Lawbencb.  None  at  all.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
it,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  these  assistant  State's  attorneys  that 
you  were  present  in  the  house  at  a  night  session  that  continued  until 
midnight  or  after  midnight  of  the  25th  of  May,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  you  voted  on  the  different  measures  that 
came  up  there? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  them  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  told  them  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  they  still  persist  in  charging  you  with  hav- 
ing disappeared  and  with  being  locked  up  at  some  place  until  12 
o'clock  noon  of  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why,  they  kept  insisting  on  that  until  I  told  them 
I  could  bring  the  records ;  and  1  think  they  commenced  to  quit  when 
I  told  them  I  could  show  the  records.  They  shut  up;  that  is  my 
idea — that  they  quit  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  records  you  referred  to  were  the  records  of  the 
house? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  records  of  the  house;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes :  and  the  morning  of  the  election,  both.  The 
records  showed  that  tney  were  passing  bills,  and  that  I  was  there 
and  voted  on  every  vote. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  roll  calls? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  It  takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
do  it 
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Senator  Kern.  So  that  when  they  were  telling  you  this  story  you 
felt  perfectly  secure,  because  you  Imew  that  the  record  would  show 
the  roll  calls  when  you  voted;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  To  a  certain  extent  I  did  not  know  what  they 
would  swear  to.  I  did  not  know  what  trouble  they  would  get  me 
into. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  what  the  records  of  the  legislature 
would  show ;  did  you  not  ?     You  convinced  them,  you  say  I 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  show  them  the  record? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  then. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  told  them  you  would  get  the  record! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  got  the  records  the  next  day,  but  my  recollection 
is  they  did  not  care  to  see  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  get  the  record  before  you  went  before  the 
grand  jury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  So,  when  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  you  had 
the  evidence  in  your  own  hands  to  show  that  that  story  was  entirely 
false? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  know  and  had  no  assurance  that  if 
the  same  people  tried  to  "  frame  up  "  on  you,  as  you  say  they  tried  to 
previously,  they  would  not  try  some  other  "frame  up''  on  you 
afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  I  felt  just  that  way;  there  was  no  telling 
what  they  would  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  may  be  excused  now. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Thank  you. 

TESHHONT  OF  WHUAH  H.  DULKAH. 

William  H.  Dillman,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Dillman? 

Mr.  Dillman.  William  H.  Dillman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Dillman.  Louisville,  Clay  County,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Dillman.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  bom  there? 

Mr.  Dillman.  I  was  bom  and  raised  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Dillman.  Fortjr-three  years  old. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business,  occupation,  or  profession? 

Mr.  Dillman.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession,  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  practiced  law,  Mr.  Dillman? 

Mr.  Dillman.  I  presume  12  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  12  years? 

Mr.  Dillman.  Up  until  the  last  five  years. 
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Mp,  HAinBCT.  Have  you  practiced  law  since  that  time? 

Mr,  DiLLicAN.  I  am  not  m  the  active  practice  of  law  at  this  time. 
I  have  not  practiced  for  the  last  five  years^  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is^  you  have  been  in  the  banking  business? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Where? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  In  Louisville,  Clay  C!ounty,  111. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  Louisville  the  county  seat  of  Clay  County? 

Mr.  DiLLMAK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Are  you  in  the  banking  business  for  yourself,  or  for 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  It  is  the  Clay  Coimty  State  Bank.  I  am  the  head  of 
the  concern. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  You  are  the  head  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gillespie,  a  practicing  attomCT  in 
Springfield,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gillespie  &  Fitzgerald,  or  Fitz- 
gerald &  Gillespie? 

Mr.  DnxMAN.  I  am  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  should  say  six  years. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Do  you  know  D.  W.  Holstlaw? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  have  £iown  Sir.  Holstlaw  for  four  or  five  years, 
I  presume. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Do  you  remember  the  time  Mr.  D.  W.  Holstlaw  was 
a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County — in  May,  1910, 
I  think? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Did  you  see  a  publication  of  the  story  that  Mr.  D.  W. 
Holstlaw  was  said  to  have  told  to  the  State's  attorney  or  the  grand 
jury  of  Sangamon  County? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Do  you  mean  his  confession  ? 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Yes ;  what  they  called  his  conf essioiu 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  You  saw  that  publication  at  or  about  the  time  he  was 
claimed  to  have  made  it? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  attorney 
who  wrote  that  alleged  confession  or  story  for  Holstlaw? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  he  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  No  ;  I  only  refer  to  that  as  a  means  of  identification 
of  the  individual 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes.    I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  That  is  the  Gillespie  I  am  talking  about  and  that  I 
should  like  to  have  you  talk  about,  Mr.  Dillman  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir ;  all  right. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Gillespie,  or  did  he  talk  with 
you  or  in  your  presence  about  whom  he  represented  at  the  time  the 
Holstlaw  story  or  alleged  confession  was  made  in  Springfield,  111.  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  conversation?  First,  who  was  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Dillman? 
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Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Mr.  Gillespie  and  I  are  friends.  I  frequently  call 
on  Mr.  Gillespie  when  I  go  to  Springfield.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
had  any  particular  business  with  him,  except  to  make  him  a  friendly 
call. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  in  Springfield  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  it  after  the  Holstlaw  story  was  pub- 
lished, or  how  lonff  after  Holstlaw  appeared  before  the  State's  at- 
torney or  the  grand  jury  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  long?    That  is  all  I  mean. 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  It  was  a  short  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  short  time;  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  should  say  that  it  was  probably  two  weeks,  pos- 
sibly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Possibly  two  weeks? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  have  ilo  means  of  fixing  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Gillespie  about 
whom  he  represented  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Mr.  Gillespie  said  that  he  represented  a  Chicago 
paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  he  represented  what  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  That  he  represented  a  Chicago  paper;  that  he  was  in 
its  employ. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  what  paper? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  paper  that  was  fighting 
Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  about  that,  Mr.  Dillmanf 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  All  the  conversation,  judge,  I  can  not  call  to  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Give  us  the  substance  of  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Being  friends,  he  said  he  had  got  in  on  this  deal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  deal  were  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  He  was  referring  to  the  scandal  that  had  come  out; 
that  he  had  gotten  employment  as  a  lawyer;  and  that  Mr.  Holsflaw 
had  made  his  confession  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anything  about  who  wrote  the  paper? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  about  the  person  by  whom,  or  the 
company  by  whom  he  was  employed? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  What  did  he  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Nothing  in  particular  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  in  general,  Mr.  Dillman? 

Mr.  Dillman.  He  said  he  was  just  employed  by  this  Chicago  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  Dillman.  Yes,  sir ;  to  get  evidence  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  get  evidence? 

Mr.  Dillman.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  the  word  "  evidence." 
He  said  he  was  employed  by  the  paper,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  the  Chicago  Tribune? 
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Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  he  say  through  whose  influence  or  efforts  or  sug- 
gestion or  advice  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  employed  him? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  recall  that  he  did? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  the  talk  you  had  with  Mr.  Gillespie  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Concerning  the  subject  matter,  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  this  conversation  take  place? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  This  conversation  took  place  in  Judge  Gillespie's 
office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  his  office  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anybody  present  except  you  and  Mr. 
Gillespie? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Excepting,  possibly,  in  an  adjoining  room  a  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nobody  present  at  the  time  in  the  room  in 
which  you  and  he  were? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  had  you  and  Mr.  Gillespie  been  friends  up 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Oh,  I  should  say  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Gillespie  when  he  was  an  assistant 
attornCT  general  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  connected  with  the  office  at  any  time? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  still  friendly  with  Mr.  Gillespie? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  interfere  with  that  friend- 
ship? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  mar  our  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  afterwards  talk  with  Mr.  Gillespie 
about  that  subject  matter  or  he  with  you  or  in  your  presence? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ana  is  that  all  the  talk  you  and  he  had  about  his 
employment  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  those  matters? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he,  in  his  conversation  or  in  any  way,  limit  the 
scope  of  his  employment  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  or  did  he  say  he 
was  employed  in  those  matters  generally? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  There  was  no  Hmitation  that  I  know  of;  just  simply 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  and  Mr.  Gillespie  talked  about  the  Hoist- 
law  story  at  the  time? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  It  was  common  talk,  and  an  easy  matter  to  talk 
about;  and  he  was  from  my  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  lived  in  your  district,  did  he? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Holstlaw  did ;  and  I  was  lamenting  the  fact  of  his 
doing  the  way  he  had ;  and,  of  course,  we  were  talking  about  that 
matter. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  said  by  you  or  Mr.  Gillespie  about  the 
storv  or  the  paper  that  was  signed  by  Holstlaw  and  given  to  Mr. 
Burke,  the  State's  attorney,  of  Sangamon  County! 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  anything  particular  about  a  paper. 
He  just  simply  remarked  that  he  had  gotten  Senator  Holstlaw  to 
confess,  or  rather,  had  advised  him  to  confess. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  read  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  its  story  about 
Holstlaw  and  Holstfaw's  alleged  confession  thiit  was  published,  I 
think,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  1910? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  particularly  that  I  read  it  in  that 
paper ;  but  I  read  either  its  version  of  it  or  an  extract  from  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  either  read  it  in  that  paper  or  in  some  local 
paper? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew,  generally,  the  substance  of  it,  did 
you? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  had  read  that  before  you  talked  with  Mr. 
Gillespie? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  knew  he  had  confessed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  think  it  was  about  two  weeks  after  that, 
do  you,  Uiat  you  talked  with  him  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Possibly  so.    I  could  not  fix  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  about  that? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  have  been  more  or  less  than  two  weeks? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Living  in  Mr.  Holstlaw*s  district,  do  you  know 
of  his  having  any  connection  with  the  submerged  lands  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  serve  on  a  committee  of  that  sort  in 
the  legislature? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Do  I  know  of  his  serving  on  such  a  committee? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  any  sort  of  con- 
nection with  the  disposition  of  submerged  lands  to  railroad  com- 
panies or  otherwise? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  liquor  inter- 
ests supported  him  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Personally,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  your  county  wet  or  dry? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Dry. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Holstlaw  did  not  carry  that  county,  did  he? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  remember  the  vote  now.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  liquor  interests  in  his  district,  the  saloon 
keepers  and  the  liquor  interests,  were  for  Holstlaw  when  he  was  a 
candidate  at  the  primaries  and  at  the  election,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  all  for  him.  I 
understand  there  were  some  that  were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  understood  that  they  were  generally  for  him, 
did  you  not? 
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Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  Mr.  Welch,  a  saloon  keeper,  of  Carlylet 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  you  in  politics — a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  A  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  far  do  you  live  from  luka? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  am  about  35  miles  from  there,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  are  in  a  different  county? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  are  not  there  much,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  been  associated  with  Mr.  Gillespie  in  liti- 
gation? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Have  you  both  been  on  the  same  side? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  had  him  employed  in  a  case  wherein  I  was  the 
executor. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  the  executor  of  an  estate  and  he  was  your 
attorney? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  One  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  been  opposed  to  him  in  litigation  at  all,  as 
opposing  counsel  ? 

.Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  I  believe 
you  said,  for  about  six  years? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Thlat  is,  you  were  on  friendly  terms  with  him  for 
about  a  year  while  you  were  practicing  law,  and  during  the  five 
years  that  have  intervened  since  you  ceased  practicing  law? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  known  him  as  a  reputable  member  of  the 
bar,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  His  standing  is  good? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  regard  him  as  an  honorable  gentleman? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  all  your  dealings  with  him,  had  you  at  all  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  dishonorable  or  false  to 
his  clients? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  certainly  would  not  have  employed  him  if  I  had 
not  thought  he  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  capable  man. 

Mr.  !N£rble.  Your  opinion  of  him  after  that  employment  was  as 
good  as  it  was  before,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  recall  the  exact  point  in  this  conversation 
at  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  mentioned — the  way  that  came  up  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  In  answer  to  vour  question,  I  can  not  recall  the  exact 
moment  in  the  conversation  wnen  it  came  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  who  employed  him  in  the  Holstlaw 
matter? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  undertaking  to  tell 
you  who  had  employed  him  in  the  Holstlaw  matter — that  he  was  un- 
dertaking to  volunteer  that  statement  to  you? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir ;  he  volunteerea  the  statement  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  understood  the  employment  he  referred  to 
was  in  the  Holstlaw  matter? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Certainly.    I 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  that  your  answer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said,  "  Certainly." 

Mr.  Marble.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  something  else* 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  quite  certain  that  his  statement  to  vou  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gillespie  had  been  employed  in  the  ftolstlaw 
matter  by  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  That  is  what  I  was  hesitating  on — that  particular 

Question.  I  just  understood  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago 
Vibune. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  that  matter. 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  And  he  said  that  he  had  got  him  to  confess. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  understood  that  the  employment  was  in  that 
matter  and  not  in  some  other  matter? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  a  casual,  offhand  conversation? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  there  as  representing  anybody  or  as 
seekingany  information  for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  first  recount  that  conversation  with 
Mr.  Gillespie? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  when  I  first  recounted  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  To  whom  did  you  tell  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  told  it  to  Judge  B.  D.  Monroe. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  He  is  an  attornev  living  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  about  it  or  did  you  volunteer  it  to 
him? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  We  were  talking  about  the  matter.  I  do  not  know 
now  whether  I  first  spoke  to  him  or  he  to  me  regarding  the  con- 
versation in  relation  to  Mr.  Gillespie  getting  in  on  these  cases. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  remind  you  that  you  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gillespie? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gillespie? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  told  him  that  I  had  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gillespie. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  if  you  had  had  a  conversation  with 
him? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  come  to  tell  him  ?    What  brought  it  up  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  We  were  talking  about  these  matters,  and  Mr. 
Gillespie  and  Judge  Monroe  were  associated  together  in  the  case 
wherein  I  had  them  employed  together.  We  were  all  friends  to- 
gether, and  he  said : "  Well,  he  has  got  in  on  these  cases,"  or  I  said  it, 
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I  can  not  remember  now  which.  Anyhow,  that  is  the  way  the  con- 
versation came  up. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  told  Judge  Monroe  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  told  him  at  that  time  what  he  said  about  being 
employed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Jud^e  Monroe  say  that  he  had  anj  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gillespie  in  which  he  got  the  same  information? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes;  he  said  he  knew  of  the  same  thing;  that  he 
had  had  the  same  conversation  with  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  he  had  had  the  same  conversation  with  him 
that  you  had  had  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Gillespie  say  anything  in  that  conversation 
that  indicated  that  Holstlaw's  confession  was  not  true  in  point  of 
fact? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  ne  say  that  he  had  influenced  it? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  he  had  advised  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  He  said  he  had  advised  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  beyond  that  indicating  why 
Holstlaw  confessed? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  sav  he  did  not  at  all  indicate  that  the  confession 
was  untrue  in  point  of  fact? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Gillespie  about  this  matter 
since  that  conversation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Have  you  reminded  him  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  asked  him  if  he  remembered  it? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  want  to  testify  here  at  all,  did  you,  Mr. 
Dillman? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  much  preferred  not  to  testify. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  talked  with  me  about  this  at  all,  did  you? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  jrou  arrive  in  Washington? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  At  2.35  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Judge  Monroe  talked  this  matter  over  this 
morning,  and  you  said  you  did  not  want  to  be  called,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Well.  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Somebody  came  to  me  and  asked  me  not  to  call 
you,  or  you  told  somebody  to  do  so? 

Mr.  I>iLLMAN.  The  judge  was  the  spokesman,  but  those  were  my 
sentiments.    I  did  not  want  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  I^ea.  Did  you  understand  Mr.  Gillespie  to  tell  you  he  was 
employed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Holstlaw  matter,  or  did  you 
unaerstand  him  to  tell  you  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  to  make  a  separate  statement  that  he  had  Holstlaw's 
confession,  and  did  you  then  draw  the  inference  from  those  state- 
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ments  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Holstlaw 
matter? 

Mr.  DnxMAN.  I  drew  the  inference  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Senator  Lea.  He  made  that  positive  statement,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  DiLLBiAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  he  was  doing  what  he  could  in 
their  employ,  and  this  man  Holstlaw  had  confessed  to  him. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
Holstlaw  matter,  or  was  that  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  two 
statements  which  I  have  repeated  to  yout 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  inferred  it.  I  took  it  all  together — the  Holstlaw 
matter  and  the  employment  by  the  paper. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  Mr.  Gillespie  state  to  you  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Holstlaw  matter? 

Mr.  DnxMAN.  Using  that  language,  he  did  not  say  that,  that  I  can 
recall. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  his  partner,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was 
attorney  for  the  sheriff  of  that  county? 

Mr.  DnxMAN.  I  do  not  recall  it 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  the  sheriff's  office  had  recom- 
mended Mr.  Fitzgerald's  employment  to  Mr.  Holstlaw  after  he  was 
indicted,  and  that  Mr.  Holstlaw  came  into  the  office  to  see  him? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  think  that  is  the  way  he  got  into  the  cctse — 
through  his  partner,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Marble.  Through  his  partner  Mr.  Fitzgerald? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  Mr.  Holstlaw  had  been  sent  to  the 
sheriff's  office  to  have  recommended  an  attorney  and  the  sheriff's 
office  recommended  the  attorney  for  the  sheriff's  omce,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  told  me  all  this  conversation. 
He  said  that  his  partner,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  had  sent  Mr.  Holstlaw  into 
his  office,  I  believe. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  say  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  or  that  his  firm  was  employed,  or  both  f 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  tnat  he  said  his  firm  or  himself.  He 
said  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Whether  that  in- 
cluded his  firm  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnston.  Ai-e  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  of 
this  witness? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  just  one  or  two  more  questions. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Gillespie  were  sent  for  ? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  that  exact  term,  but  he 
said  he  had  gotten  into  trouble,  and  that  he  was  hunting  for  some 
way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  perjury,  and  that  he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of 
Sangamon  County  when  the  sheriff  recommended  or  suggested  to 
him  that  he  get  Mr.  Gillespie  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  counsel? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  I  do  not  recall  all  of  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  substance  of  it,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DiLLMAN.  Something  like  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  alL 
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TESHHONT  OE  BASH  D.  KOHBOE. 

Basil  D.  Monroe,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Basil  D.  Monroe. 

Mr.  Hansgy.  What  ip  your  profession? 

Mr.  Monroe.  1  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  practiced  that  profession! 

Mr.  Monroe.  Thirty-five  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  85  years? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Monroe.  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  live  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  Iohj^  have  you  lived  in  Illinois t 

Mr.  Monroe.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  are  past  60? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  59  years  old. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  attorney  general's 
office  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Beginning  in  1897  I  served  eight  years  in  the  office. 
When  the  new  administration  came  in  I  took  charge  and  was  there 
for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  first  assistant  attorney  general,  were  you? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  home  county  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Clay  Coimty. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  part  of  Clay  County  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  live  m  Louisville. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  H.  Dillman,  who  has  just  left 
the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  judge  in  your  coimty  or  district? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  judge  of  my  counfy  for  two  terms; 
eiffht  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  held  other  official  positions? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  think  not ;  except  that  of  school  director,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Local  positions? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  the  firm  of  Gillespie 
&  Fitzgerald,  an  attorney  of  Springfield,  HI.  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  are  his  initials,  G.  B.? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir;  his  initials  are  G.  B. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  have  known  Mr.  Gillespie  since  about  1901.  I 
think  it  was,  when  he  came  into  the  attorney  general's  office  and 
was  made  assistant  attorney  general  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  attorney 
genend. 
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Mr.  Hanbot.  When  Judge  Hamlin  was  attorney  general,  Mr. 
Gillespie  was  an  assistant  under  you? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No  ;  I  was  not  first  assistant  attorney  general  under 
Mr.  Hamlin. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  You  were  first  assistant  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  have  known  Mr.  Gillespie  ev«p  since! 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  is  his  firm  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  firm  is  Gillespie  &  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  where  do  they  practice  law  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  They  practice  law  in  Springfield^  HI. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  was  Mr.  Gillespie  in  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  think  for  about  three  years  and  a  half;  possiblv  a 
little  longer  than  that.  I  think  he  was  there  under  Mr.  Stead.  Fob- 
sibly  he  was  there  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Stead  is  the  attorney  general  who  went  into  that 
office  when  Gov.  Deneen  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Gillespie  has  been  doing 
professional  business  for  the  insurance  department  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  D.  W.  Holstlaw? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  was  a  senator  from  your  early  home  senatorial 
district  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  As  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  j^ou  are  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  read  the  Holstlaw  story  as  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  1910, 1  believe 
it  was  1 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  could  not  answer  that  positively  now.  It  is  very 
probable  that  I  did  read  it,  but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  particularly 
reading  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  read  it  or  the  substance  of  it  either  in  the 
Tribune  or  in  some  other  paper? 

Mr.  Monroe.  It  is  very  probable  that  I  did ;  I  think  I  did ;  I  would 
want  to  be  positive  about  that,  however,  because  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  reading  it.  Yet  I  have,  in  some  way  or  another,  come 
into  possession  of  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  At  that  time  were  you  practicing  law  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  remember  when  D.  W.  Holstlaw  appeared 
before  the  Sangamon  County  grand  jury  the  latter  part  or  May, 
1910? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes;  I  remember  the  incident 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Do  you  remember  the  publication  in  the  local  papers 
there  that  Holstlaw  had  told  to  the  State's  attorney  or  to  somebody 
his  connection  with  the  furniture  deal  and  the  election  of  a  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  the  incident. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  G.  B.  Gillespiej  of  the 
firm  of  Gillespie  &  Fitzgerald,  about  that  time,  and  after  Holstlaw 
si^ed  that  paper  that  you  say  you  saw  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes;  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  conversation  was  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Mr.  Gillespie's  office? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Springfield? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  the 
story  or  the  day  when  Holstlaw  had  appeared  before  the  grand  jury 
of  Sangamon  County  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  time  of  it.  My  recollection 
is  it  was  just  a  few  days  after  this  statement  of  Holstlaw  had  been 
published  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  statement  of  Holstlaw  as  to 

Mr.  Monroe.  His  confession,  in  other  words^  about  the  deal  that 
he  had  been  into  as  to  the  furniture  and  other  bribery  charges. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  at  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  was  nobody  there  but  Mr.  Gillespie  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  conversation  came  about  by  Mr.  Gillespie  ask- 
ing me  if  I  was  getting  any  business  out  of  these  bribery  cases.  In 
answer  to  that  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  I  said :  "Are  you  getting 
any  of  it  ? "  He  said  that  he  was  getting  into  it,  or  something  like 
that ;  that  was  the  expression,  that  he  was  getting  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  said :  "  How  did  you  get  in  ?  "  He  said  he  got  in 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  through  Gov.  Deneen.    I  said :  "  How  did 

frou  come  to  get  in  that  way  ? "  He  said  that  he  had  taken  Mr.  Holst- 
aw's  confession,  and  that  was  about  all  that  was  said  about  it.  We 
talked  a  while  longer.  There  was  quite  a  good  deal  of  talk  there 
then ;  that  was  the  principal  talk  in  the  offices  and  hotels  and  every- 
where we  would  go,  about  this  confession  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  at 
that  time,  Judge  Monroe  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  think  it  was  substantially  all  of  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Gillespie  about  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir;  I  never  talked  with  him  afterwards  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Gillespie  still  practices  law  in  Sangaiuon 
Coimty,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  thut  firm,  or 
the  firm  of  Gillespie  &  Fitzgerald,  were  attorneys  for  the  sheriflf 
of  Sangamon  County  at  that  tune? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  Was  anjrthing  said  as  to  how  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Sfr.  Monroe.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said  you  knew  Mr.  Dillman? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes ;  I  have  known  Mr.  Dillman  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  a  reputable  man? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  stands  well  in  his  community? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  want  to  testify  in  this  matter,  did  you? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  get  out  of  it  I 
would  not  have  been  here  if  I  could  have  gotten  out  of  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  Dillman  talked  some  time  last  night 
or  this  morning  about  asking  that  you  should  not  be  called,  did  yon 
not? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wanted  somebody  to  come  to  me  and  ask  me 
if  I  would  not  refrain  from  calling  you  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Oh,  yes.  I  did  not  want  to  testify,  and  Mr.  Dili- 
man  did  not  want  to  testify,  either. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  get  back  any  word,  did  you? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  say  you  have  known  Mr.  Gillespie  since  1901? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  1901 ;  at  least  from  the  time 
he  came  into  the  attorney  general's  office  under  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is,  m  Attorney  General  Hamlin's  office? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Subsequently  Mr.  Gillespie  became  a  law  partner  of 
Attorney  General  Hamlin,  did  he  not,  under  whom  he  had  served 
in  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  firm  name  still  carried  is  Hamlin,  Gillespie 
&  Fitzgerald,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  answer  that 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  know  they  were  in  partnership  together? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  know  that  for  a  while  they  started  out  under  that 
name. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Gillespie  stands  well  in  his  profession,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  is  known  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  as 
an  honorable  lawyer  and  a  high-minded  man? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  would  be  willing  to  trust  a  matter  to  him,  confi- 
dent that  he  would  not  betray  your  mterest  in  any  way,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Monroe.  T  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  his  general  reputation  in  the  coomiunity  in 
which  he  lives? 
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Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  at  all  have  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gtikspie 
would  urge  a  man  to  make  a  false  confession  because  he  had  a  double 
employment  from  someone  who  had  a  sinister  interest  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  would  not  suspect  that  he  would  do  it? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  understand  in  that  conversation  that  it  was 
Mr.  Gillespie's  connection  with  the  Holstlaw  matter  which  had  led 
to  this  employment  or  this  hope  of  employment  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  formed  any  opinion  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  asked  him  how  he  got  into  this  business — ^this 
employment  for  the  Tribime? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  it  was  through  his  connection  with  the 
Holstlaw  case? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No.  He  said  he  got  the  employment  through  Gov. 
Deneen. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  about  the  Holstlaw  case  in  that 
connection  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  He  said  that  he  had  taken  Mr.  Holstlaw's  confession. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  understand  he  was  employed  first  in  the 
Holstlaw  matter  or  that  he  was  employed  first  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Monroe.  What  is  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Lea.  Which  did  you  understand  was  the  first  employ- 
ment, the  Holstlaw  matter  or  the  employment  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  did  not  understand  from  what  he  told  me  that  ther% 
were  two  emplojonent^. 

Senator  Lea.  You  understood  he  was  employed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  In  the  Holstlaw  matter — ^to  defend  Holstlaw? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No;  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Lea.  What  did  you  understand? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  understood  just  what  I  have  testified  to  here,  that 
lie  said  he  had  gotten  into  the  case,  into  the  bribery  cases,  through 
Gov.  Deneen,  for  the  Chicago  Tribune;  and  that  he  had  taken  Hoist- 
law's  confession.    He  said  that  all  in  that  connection. 

Senator  Lea.  That  is,  that  Gov.  Deneen  had  recommended  him  for 
employment  by  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  Monroe.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Lea.  And  the  Chicago  Tribime  had  employed  him  to  take 
Holstlaw's  confession  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  Mr.  Gillespie  succeed  you  as  first  assistant  attor- 
ney general  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No;  I  think  not.  There  was  no  real  distinction  m 
the  office  at  that  time  about  first  or  second  assistants.  I  had  my  first 
term  as  assistant  attorney  general  under  Mr.  Aiken,  and  I  was  some- 
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times  referred  to  as  being  the  first  assistant  and  acHiietimes  as  the 
second  assistant.  We  had  only  two  assistants  then.  Afterwards, 
when  Mr.  Hamlin  came  in,  he  got  rid  oi  all  those  distinctions  among 
the  assistants,  and  simply  said  we  were  all  assistants,  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  your  relation  with  Mr.  Gillespie  t 

Mr.  MoNBOB.  Friendly. 

Senator  Lea.  It  has  always  been  friencQy? 

Mr.  MoNBOB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  reputable  attorney,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  MoNBOB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  And  he  stands  well  ? 

Mr.  MoNBOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  is  known  by  the  community  in  which  he  lives  as  an 
honorable  and  hi^h-minded  man? 

Mr.  Monroe.  He  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  would  be  willing  to  trust  him  with  a  matter  in- 
volving your  interest,  feeling  that  you  would  not  be  betrayed  or  dealt 
with  falsely? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  should. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  not  Mr.  Gillespie  tell  you  that  Gov.  Deneen  had 
asked  him  to  keep  free  from  employment  for  the  defense,  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  accept  employment  for  the  State  as  a  part  of  the 
prosecution! 

Mr.  MoNBOE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  You  do  not  remember  his  telling  you  that? 

Mr.  MoNBOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  You  do  not  remember  that,  in  this  conversation,  he 
said  the  governor  had  asked  him  not  to  become  involved  in  this  case, 
because  he  wanted  him  to  assist  the  attorney  general  or  the  State's 
attorneys? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Gillespie  said  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  recall  the  precise  language  that  Mr.  Gillespie 
used  when  speaking  of  Ihe  Chicago  Tribune — the  very  words? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  can  give  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes.    x  ou  have  a  recollection  of  the  precise  words? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Give  us  those,  please. 

Mr.  Monroe.  As  I  remember,  he  started  the  conversation  by  ask- 


ing II 
He  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  How  did  you  get  in?  "  '  He  said,^  I  got 
in  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  through  Gov.  Deneen,  and  I  wrote  "  or 
"  took  Mr.  HolstTaw's  confession."  I  think  that  was  it,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  in  reply.  Judge? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No  ;  I  do  not.  We  went  on  and  talked  about  the  mat- 
ter, discussing  the  various  phases  of  it,  until  the  conversation  came 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  a  casual,  gossipy  conversation  between  two 
friends? 

Mr.  MoNBOE.  Yes;  I  so  regarded  it. 
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Mr.  Marble.  It  did  not  relate  to  any  business,  and  you  were  not 
on  any  inquiry  or  seeking  any  information  or  transacting  any  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  virtually  try  to  impress  that  conversation 
upon  your  mind  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  told  my  son  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Immediately? 

Mr.  Monroe,  ^iffht  inmiediately ;  yes.    My  son  is  my  law  partner. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  the  next  time  you  discussea  it  with  any- 
one, Judge? 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  next  time  I  discussed  it  with  anybody,  I  think, 
was  when  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Dillman. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  after  that  with  whom? 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  next  time  I  discussed  it,  I  think  I  told  Senator 
Lorimer  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  called  on  him? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  called  on  him  to  tell  him  this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Oh,  no.  I  was  in  his  bank,  visiting  with  Mr.  Apple, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  he  told  me  tnat  the  Senator  had  just 
returned  from  Washington  that  morning  or  night,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  like  to  see  him.  I  said  yes,  that  I  would  like  to  call  on  him. 
So  he  took  me  in,  and  I  met  the  Senator  there  and  had  a  talk  with 
him  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  volunteered  this  to  Senator  Lorimer  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Apple  had  been  first  assistant  State  auditor  of 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  you  held  office? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  had  been  in  that  position  for  a  great  many 
years  until  he  resigned  and  became  vice  president  of  the  La  Salle 
otreet  National  Bwk? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  not  now  in  that  bank?    He  has  since  re- 
signed as  vice  president? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  understand  he  has.    I  have  not  seen  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  Mr.  Gillespie  was  a  truthful 
man? 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Gillespie  as  being  a  very 
truthful  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  think  he  was  Ijning  to  you  when  he  told 
you  this  about  his  employment  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  through  Gov. 
Deneen,  did  you? 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  believed  what  he  told  you,  and  you  believe  it 
now? 
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Mr.  MoNBOB.  Tes;  I  believe  it  now.    I  certainly  do. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  That  is  all  the  witnesses  I  have  here  now,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suggest  that  hereafter  the  witnesses  stav  about 
the  witness  room  so  that  when  they  are  called  for  they  can  be  here. 
We  are  losing  too  much  time  in  this  way. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  Mr.  Edgar  here? 

Mr.  Haneot.  Yes;  I  thiiSc  Mr.  Edgar  is  out  there. 

Senator  Johnston.  The  members  of  the  ccwnmittee  desire  to  be 
present  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  Therefore  the  committee  will 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  imtil 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  December  13,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

DEGEMBEB  13,  1911. 

Senate  OmcB  Buildino, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman).  Gamble,  Jones,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  and  Lea ;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Heaiy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Jones  yesterday,  just  before  we  adjourned, 
or  about  that  time,  I  have  spent  consideraole  time  in  trying  to  elimi- 
nate a8  many  witnesses  from  our  list  of  witnesses  and  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  testimony  without  depriving  this  honorable  com- 
mittee of  the  information  which  I  think  it  ought  to  have;  and  I 
worked  on  that  yesterday  afternoon  and  last  night  imtil  quite  late. 

I  have  eliminated  the  number  of  witnesses  down  to  about  those  on 
this  list,  with  the  possible  exception  of  three  or  four  or  five,  who  will 
be  short  witnesses ;  and  I  had  a  telegram  sent  to  them,  or  to  one  or 
two  of  them,  last  ni^ht,  asking  whether  they  could  come  immediatelv. 
I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  those  telegrams,  but  probably 
will  during  the  forenoon,  because  in  the  telegrams  I  sent  I  asked 
that  the  parties  telegraph  their  answers,  as  my  purpose  was  to  shorten 
this  examination  as  much  as  possible,  as  Senator  Jones  suggested 
yesterday  and  as  I  promised  I  would. 

These  witnesses  that  I  have — and  I  think  thev  are  all  here,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  NicKels ;  I  think  that  is 
the  fact ;  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  Mr.  Nickels  or 
not;  I  understood  he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  probably  had  not 
been  served  by  subpoena  or  notified  by  telegram — I  think  all  the 
others  are  here  except  Mr.  Webb.  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  He 
has  been  served.  Has  this  committee  heard?  There  may  be,  as  I 
say,  four  or  five  others,  but  they  will  be  short 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  doing  this  to  omit  any  testimony  that 
should  properly  go  m  in  contradiction  of  any  of  the  general  state- 
ments of  any  oi  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  but  in  a  record  of  this 
kind  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody — it  has  beer  impossible  for 
me  -to  keep  track  of  all  the  general  remarks  that  different  witnesses 
l)M\c  made  that  might  well  be  considered  important  enough  to  contra- 
dict, at  least,  or  deny.    For  instance,  in  Mr.  White's  testimony,  I  had 
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almost  overlooked  the  statement  that  he  said  Mr.  John  O'Neil  had 
made  in  the  Grace  Hotel  meeting. 

But  all  I  want  to  say  is  that  alter  I  close  these  witnesses,  and  pos- 
sibly the  few  others  tor  whom  I  have  telegraphed,  it  will  be  my 
purpK)se  to  call  Senator  Lorimer  as  the  last  witness  in  the  case ;  and, 
as  his  testimonjr  will  necessarily  review,  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of 
doing  it  from  his  knowledge,  the  charges  and  the  testimony  tending 
to  prove  them,  of  all  the  other  witnesses  who  may  be  called  in  this 
hearing,  I  wish  to  ask  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  if  they  have 
any  other  witnesses  they  care  to  put  on,  put  those  witnesses  on  the 
stand  when  I  get  through  with  these  witnesses  and  just  before  I  call 
Senator  Lorimer;  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  would  be  through 
in  a  day  or  two. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  purpose  of  counsel  on  the  other  side ;  I 
have  not  conferred  with  them  as  to  whether  they  intend  to  call  any 
other  witnesses  or  not.  But  if  they  are  going  to  call  any  others,  and 
they  do  not  call  them  before  I  put  on  Senator  Lorimer,  it  is  going  to 
break  into  our  examination  of  Senator  Lorimer,  and  I  may  have  to 
put  him  on  several  times,  and  that  will  break  the  continuitjr  of  his  tes- 
timony and  probably  increase  it  as  to  matter  and  time  considerably. 

I  desire  to  avoid  that  if  I  can.  If  he  can  ^o  on  and  testify  to  the 
entire  matter  without  any  break  in  it  its  continuity,  I  can  do  it  in  a 
very  much  shorter  time  tnan  I  could  if  I  had  to  put  him  on  and  recall 
him  after  witnesses  on  the  other  side  had  testified. 

Mr.  Mabble.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  will  attempt  to  meet  the  desire  of  Judge  Hanecy 
in  this  regard.  There  are  two  or  three  short  witnesses  whom  we  have 
already  sent  for  and  whom  we  expect  here  before  he  gets  through. 

Now,  it  may  well  appear  upon  the  examination  of  this  record  and 
upon  subsequent  information,  either  to  Judge  Hanecy  or  to  us,  at 
some  future  time,  that  other  witnesses  should  be  called.  If  to  either 
of  us  that  should  appear,  I  suggest  that  we  should  make  a  statement 
to  the  committee  oi  the  matter,  giving  the  name  of  the  witness  and 
stating  what  testimony  is  expected  from  the  witness,  and  at  that  time 
the  committee  can  decide  the  question  thus  presented. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  no  desire  now  and  have  not  had  and  will  not 
have  to  keep  out  anything  from  the  consideration  of  this  honorable 
committee  which  it  deems  it  its  duty  to  hear,  and  I  shall  be  entirely 
agreeable  and  shall  not  object  in  any  way  to  anything  that  is  offered 
at  any  time  that  this  honorable  committee  thinks  it  ought  to  hear  and 
consider. 

(The  members  of  the  committee  conferred.) 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  committee  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  counsel,  that  the  case 
should  be  closed,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  before  Senator  Lorimer  is  called, 
and  that,  when  he  has  been  called,  if  it  should  appear  that  there  is 
any  other  fact  undeveloped  which  the  committee  are  entitled  to  know, 
either  side  will  be  glad  to  have  the  witness  called. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  will  undertake  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  things  we  expect  to  prove. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  disagreement  among  counsel; 
certainly  there  is  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  committee  against 
that  arrangement. 

11946'— VOL  7—12 88 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  PATBICE  V.  M'CABTHT. 

Patrick  F.  McCarthy,  having  been-  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  vour  full  name! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Patrick  F.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  About  18  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  18  years! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Construction  business;  general  contractor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  has  that  been  your  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  About  12  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  12  vears? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  12  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  home  office  or  place  of  business  has  been  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  during  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Hughes! 

Mr.  McCarthy,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  I.  Hughes^  who  was  a  witness  here. 

How  long  have  you  known  him,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  About  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  four  years? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  John  1.  Hughes  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  or  near  there,  tne  Saturday  before  or  a  short  time  before  Sen- 
ator Lorimer's  election  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  him — at  your  office  or  across 
the  river? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  At  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Davenport? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  Illinois  side,  to 
either  Rock  Island  or  IMfoline? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  went  with  Mr.  Hughes  to  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Rock  Island  and  Moline  are  just  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  Davenport! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  river  is  crossed  there  by  a  foot  and  vehicle 
bridge? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  well  as  by  the  steam  railroads! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go  or  whom  did  you  see  with  Mr. 
Hughes  on  that  occasion — on  the  Illinois  side?  I  want  you  to  go 
riffht  to  the  place  where  you  met  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  met  Mr.  Henry  Wheelan. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  went  with  you  and  Mr.  Hughes,  if  anybody! 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  P.  T.  Walsh,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  is  the  same  Mr.  Walsh  who  is  in  the  witness 
room  here  now? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  what  took  place  when  you  and  John  I.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  P.  T.  Walsh  met  Bepresentative  Wheelan  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Walsn  asked  Mr.  Wheelan  if  he  could  see  his 
way  clear  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Senator.  He  told  Mr.  Wheelan 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  his;  that  he  had  bewi  a 
partner  of  his  for  some  time  back,  or  at  some  time  back ;  and  he  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  he  could  see  his  way  clear  to  vote  for  him 
for  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Representative  Wheelan  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  met  him  a  couple  of  times.  I  did  not  know  him 
very  well.    I  just  met  him  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  whether  Mr.  Walsh  knew  him  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  they  seemed  to  be  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  are  aistant  relatives  either  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  their  families  are  related  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Wheelan  told  Mr.  Walsh  that  if  any  of  the 
Democrats  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so, 
because  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walsh's ;  and  he  stated  that  he 
would  rather  vote  in  that  case  for  Mr.  Lorimer  as  a  Republican  than 
any  other  Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  that  was  said? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  that  is  all.    That  is  all  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  was  said  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  was  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  politics? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Walsh's  politics  is? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Representative  Wheelan  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  of  the  conversation  that  took  place? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  substance? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  consideration  offered  to  Wheelan 
by  you  or  by  Mr.  Hughes  or  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  yourpresence  or  to  your 
knowledge  at  any  time  or  place  to  induce  Mr.  Wheelan  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  if  anything  of  that  kind  had  taken  place  in 
your  presence  you  would  have  known  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  judge  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  last  10  years? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  About  10  years.  I  met  him  then  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Andyour  relations  have  always  been  friendly? 

Mr.  McCartht.  We  have  not  met  very  much ;  a  few  times  in  the 
past  10  years. 

Mr.  ETanecy.  And  where  are  you  carrying  on  your  business  of  con- 
tracting? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  At  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Rock  Island,  HI. ;  at  Moline, 
HI.;  and  Aurora,  111.;  and  several  other  cities.  At  present  I  am 
working  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  a  contract  for  elevating  all  of  the  railroad 
tracks  there,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  With  Mr.  Walsh ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  Walsh  have  that  contract  together — 
that  is,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  where  you  were  when  you  received  a 
telegram  that  you  were  wanted  here? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  with  Mr.  Walsh 
in  the  contracting  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Walsh  as  an  employee  of  his 
about  seven  years  before  becoming  interested  with  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  and  Mr.  Walsh  been  associated 
together  as  partners  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  held  some  stock  in  his  company  and  he  has 
held  some  stock  in  my  company  for  10  or  12  jears. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  for  the  seven  years  prior  to  that,  you  were  an 
employee  of  Mr.  Walsh's? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Most  of  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  any  of  the  time  you  and  Mr.  Walsh  were  asso- 
ciated together  as  partners  or  in  any  other  way,  was  Mr.  Lorimer 
interested  with  you  f 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  Mr.  Lorimer  was  not  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  been  identified  with  any  business  in 
which  Mr.  Lorimer  was  interested? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Any  contract? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  any  land  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  were  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Lorimer  together  as 
partners? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  must  be  about  11  or  12  years  ago.  I  can  not 
say  for  sure,  but  it  must  be  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Walsh  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  go  with  Mr.  Hughes  to  see  Mr.  Wheelan  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  was  on  the  Saturday  morning  before  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  election  was  on  the  26th  of  May? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  in  the  morning? 
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Mr.  McCartht.  I  shoold  judge  about  10  o'clock;  half  past  9  or  10. 

Mr.  BbfiALY.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  with  those  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Hughes  came  over  to  my  office  and  told  me 

Mr.  Healt.  Had  you  know  Mr.  Hughes  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  judge  about  three  or  four  years, 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Walsh— take  him  over  to  Mr.  Walsh  and  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Walsh. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and  I  took  him  over 
to  Mr.  Walsh's  office  and  introauced  him;  and  he  asked  Mr.  Walsh 
if  he  would  have  any  objection  to  going  over  and  seeing  Mr.  Wheelan 
in  Rock  Island  and  askmg  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Senator. 
Mr.  Walsh  said  that  he  would  be  very  clad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  all  that  was  said? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  all.    Of  course,  we  passed  the  time  of  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  at  any  time  say  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  go  there  by  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  that  I  remember;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  gentlemen  went  to  Mr.  Wheelan's  office  or 
place  of  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  went  to  Mr.  Wheelan's  brother's  office.  His 
brother  is  an  undertaker. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  participate  in  the  conversation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  was  present  when  the  conversation  took  place. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  there  during  the  entire  conversation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Wheelan  and  Mr.  Hughes 
or  Mr.  Wheelan  and  Mr.  Walsh  met  subsequently  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  that  is,  I  am  positive  they  did  not 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  conversation  last? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  judge  six  or  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  What  did  Mr.  Hughes  say,  if  anything? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  went  on  to  tell  what  a  wonderful  man  Mr. 
Lorimer  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Walsh  introduced  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Walsh 
asked  Mr.  Wheelan,  just  as  I  said  before,  if  he  could  see  his  way 
clear  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  being  a  very  dear  friend  of  his,  and 
Mr.  Hughes  went  on  to  tell  how  Mr.  Lorimer  would  be  about  the 
best  man  they  could  elect  for  Senator,  and  he  said  he  had  known  him 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  what  a  fine  man  he  was, 
and  talked  along  those  lines.  I  can  not  remember  exactly  the  words 
that  he  used. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  do  most  of  the  talking  in  that  con- 
versation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  I  should  judge  that  Mr.  Walsh  did  most  of 
the  talking. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  do  recall  distinctly  that  Mr.  Hughes  par- 
ticipated in  the  conversation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yea 
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Mr.  Hbalt.  And  reviewed  the  quaVifications  of  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
ur^ed  very  strongly  that  Mr.  Wheelan  should  support  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McCabthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  so  with  Mr.  Hughes  to  see  aiiy  other  repre- 
sentative in  the  Illinois  Legislature  at  or  about  that  time! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  ask  you  to  m  with  him  and  see  any  others  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  remeim>er  now  whether  he  did  or  not, 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  go  to  the  home  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  in  that  district? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  go  with  him  to  see  Senator  Landee? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Landee.  I  did  not  know 
any  of  the  other  legislators.    Mr.  Wheelan  was  the  only  one  I  knew. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  go  and  wait  outside  Senator  Landee's 
house  while  Mr.  Huffhes  went  inside? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  went  to  Moline,  to  the  Manufacturers'  Hotel, 
with  Mr.  Hughes;  that  is,  I  drove  Mr.  Hughes  in  my  automobile  up 
to  the  Manufacturers'  Hotel,  and  he  called  up  some  parties  on  the 
telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  whom  he  called  up  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  he  did  not.  Later  on  he  asked  me  to  drive 
him  down  to  Senator  Landee's  house.    We  went  out  where  he  lived. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  asked,  or  looked,  I  believe,  in  the  telephone 
book,  and  drove  down  there,  and  he  went  in  and  talked  to  Senator 
Landee  and  I  remained  outside. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  judge  I  was  there  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  waited  outside? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  anybody  else  waiting  with  you  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Walsh  accompany  you  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  way  to  Senator  Landee's  house,  did  you  talk 
with  Mr.  Hughes  about  the  purpose  of  his  visit? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is,  about  going  down  to  see  the  representa- 
tives and  senators  from  that  district? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  is  likely  that  we  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  anything  that  was  said  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  call  on  them 
personally,  if  he  could  find  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  that  he  remained  in  Senator  Landee's  house 
about  half  an  hour? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  came  out  and  got  into  the  automobile  with 
you? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hbalt.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Mr.  McCabthy.  I  think  we  went  back  to  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Healy.  Across  the  river? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  How  long  did  that  ride  last?  How  much  time  did  it 
take  you  to  go  from  Senator  Landee's  house  to  where  you  parted  with 
Mr.  flushes  ? 

Mr.  McCahthy.  Thirty-five  or  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  that  ride  did  you  talk  about  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Hughes  to  Senator  Landee? 

mr.  McCabthy.  Not  that  I  remember;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  McCabthy.  No  ;  not  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  a^  him  if  he  had  been  encouraged  by  Sen- 
ator Landee's  statement  or  attitude  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  did  not  volunteer  any  information  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Senator  Landee  was  offended? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  angered  because  he  had  approached  him  along 
certain  lines? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  remember  discussing  the  matter  at  all 
with  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  was  said  in  those  85 
minutes  during  the  ride  from  Senator  Landee's  house  to  Davenport? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  go  any  other  place  with  Mr.  Hughes  on  that 
occasion? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  except  to  the  Manufacturers'  Hotel,  in  Mo- 
line. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  day  was  it  that  you  and  Mr.  Hughes  went  to 
Senator  Liandee's  house? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  it  was  the  afternoon  of  tjiat  same  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  Saturday? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  On  Saturday. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  been  with  Mr.  Hughes  all  of  that  day, 
practically? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Practically.  I  was  with  him  part  of  the  forenoon 
and  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  suggested  that  you  should  go  to  Senator  Landee's 
house? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  said  said  he  was  going  to  call  on  Senator 
Landee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  anything  else  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  told  him  I  would  be  very  glad 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  was  going  to  Senator  Landee's 
house? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  He  said  he  was  going  to  ask  Senator  Landee  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Loriroer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anjrthing  else? 

Mr.  McCabthy.  That  is  about  all  he  said. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  soon  as  he  told  you  that,  you  and  he  set  about  find- 
ing where  Senator  Landee  lived? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  soon  as  you  ascertained  that  fact,  you  got  into 
your  automobile  and  went  out  to  Senator  Landee's  house? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  at  that  time  tell  you  that  Senator 
Landee  called  him  up  on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  complained  to  him  that  he,  Mr.  Hughes,  had  not 
come  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  no  conversation  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Nothing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  recollection  is  quite  distinct  that  Mr.  Hughes 
looked  up  Senator  Landee? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  went  to  see  him  in  pursuance  to  the  purpose  of 
his  visit  to  that  section  of  the  State? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  think  that  was  Saturday  afternoon? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  I  remember  right,  that  was  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Senator  Landee,  so  far  as  you  ascertained,  know 
that  Mr.  Hughes  was  coming  to  see  him? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  tell  you? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No — that  Senator  Landee  expected  him? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  had  you  seen  or  heard  from  Mr.  Hughes  prior 
to  the  time  when  he  came  to  see  you  in  Davenport? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  I  met  Mr.  Hughes  in  Chicago  several  times  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  he  being  in  the  contractmg  business. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  heard  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  coming  to  see 
you  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  met  Mr.  Hughes  a  few  days  before  that  in  Chi- 
cago, at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  drop 
down  into  our  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in 
connection  with  the  senatorial  election  then  pending  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  it  over  with  anybody  else  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  on  that  occasion  tell  you  when  he 
was  going  to  Davenport  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  he  commiinicated  with  you  in  any  way  before  he 
came  to  your  oflSce  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hjbalt.  Had  anybody  else  communicated  with  you  and  in- 
formed you  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  coming  to  see  you? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Had  you  discussed  the  matter  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  with  anybody  else  than  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hughes,  at  or 
about  this  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.    That  is,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Bock  Island? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  talked  with  him  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  with  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 
'  Mr.  Healy.  Had  anybody  representing  Mr.  Hines,  or  Mr.  Hines 
himself,  communicated  with  you  in  any  way? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  no  telephone  or  telegraphic  messages  from 
Chicago,  Washington,  or  Springfield  bearing  upon  this  matter? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  any. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Davis  have  any,  so  far  as  you  have  learned? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  learned. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  heard  of  a  telephonic  or  telegraphic  mes- 
sage to  him  at  or  about  that  time  bearing  on  the  Illinois  Senatorship? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  not  any. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  that  matter  with  Mr.  Walsh ;  that  is, 
the  matter  of  the  receipt  of  a  message  of  any 'sort  from  Washington, 
Springfield,  or  Chicago,  or  elsewhere,  bearing  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  took  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr*  Walsh  in  your  ma- 
chine from  Davenport  over  to  Kock  Island? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  go  into  the  hotel  when  Mr.  Hughes 
went  in  there  to  telephone  to  somebody  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Into  the  Manufacturers'  Hotel? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  went  into  the  Manufacturers'  Hotel;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  him  call  up  anybody? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  what  he  did  or  said  over  the 
•telephone? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Walsh  or  Mr.  Hughes  or 
any  of  them  make  any  promise  or  offer  or  any  inducement  to  anyone 
to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gamble.  Was  the  matter  of  patronage  discussed  at  all 
between  them? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  not  in  my  hearing. 

Senator  Gamble.  Or  as  to  anv  favor  that  might  be  extended  in 
case  they  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer! 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  information  or  knowledge  concern- 
ing any  matters  in  connection  with  this  Lorimer  matter  that  you 
have  not  given  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  MoCahtht.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hajiecy.  That  is  all.   We  will  call  Mr.  Walsh. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PATBICK  T.  WALSH. 

Patrick  T.  Walsh,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Wal6h.  I  was  born  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  how  old? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  be  57  on  my  next  birthday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  lived  m  Davenport  all  your  Ilfet 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Walsh.  General  contractor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  t 

Mr.  Walsh.  Twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  26  or  27  yearfe? 

Mr.  Waush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  dot 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mostly  anjrthing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Greneral  contracting? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Greneral  contracting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  do  building,  too? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  do  your  contracting  in  one  place  or  in  many 
places? 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  ask  me  where  I  am  working  to-day,  I  will  say 
I  am  working  in  Arkansas,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  xork,  and  in 
Minnesota.    It  is  principally  railroad  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  and  vour  associates  the  contract  for  de- 
vating  the  tracks  in  Worcester,  Mass.  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  sent  for  by  President  Roosevelt  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Wamh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  here  with  him* 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  spend  so  very  much  time  with  him,  but  I 
spent  a  week  or  two  about  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  a  view  of  having  you  bid  on  that  wwk,  or  take 
a  contract  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  declined  to  do  it,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  did  not.  It  was  decided  to  hftx*«  the  Qoveni- 
ment  do  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  do  any  actual  work  on  thut  J6b  netpi 
what  you  did  here  in  Washington? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Except  to  go  dov.  u  and  look  it  all  over  and  make  a 
report  of  the  price  on  it. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  did  bid  on  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes;  in  connection  with  the  Oliver  organization. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  have  you  known  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  should  judge  about  12  years ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  last  12  years? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  ever  associated  in  business  with  Senator 
Lorimer,  or  any  corporation  in  which  he  was  interested? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  firm  or  corporation? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Lorimer,  Gallagher  &  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  the  Walsh  named  in  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Senator  Lorimer  was  the  Lorimer  named  in 
the  firm  or  corporation? 

Mr.  Walsh,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  its  business? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  was  principally  railroad  contracting,  but  we  were 
ready  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Any  kind  of  contracting? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Any  kind  of  contracting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  that 
corporation? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Something  like  five  or  six  years  ago ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Five  or  six  or  more  years  ago? 
^  Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sell  your  stock,  or  how  did  you  get  out? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  simply  got  out.  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Gallagher 
took  my  portion  of  it  and  continued  the  business  as  Lorimer  &  Gal- 
lagher, I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  corporation,  with  your  name  then  figuring  in 
the  title,  is  now  the  Lorimer  &  Gallagher  Co.? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  judge  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  vou  toy  interest  in  that  corporation  at  all? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  a  dollar's  worth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  had  for  five  or  six  years? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  for  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  get  out  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  was' no  particular  reason  for  my  getting  out, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  Gallagher  went,  only  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Lorimer  at  one  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  oi  irrigation  work 
about  to  come  up  and  also  some  work  on  the  Hennepin  Canal.  I 
wanted  to  figure  on  the  work,  and  Mr.  Lorimer  would  not  allow  us 
to  do  anv  figuring  on  any  Government  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  those  things — the  irrigation  and  the  Hennepin 
Canal — Gtovemment  work? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Bemg  done  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Hennepin  Canal  runs  through  Illinois? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  while  Senator  Lorimer  was  a  Member  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  do  any  such  work  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  corporation  with  which  Senator  Lorimer 
was  connected  never  did  any  Government  work,  did  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  whilst  I  was  connected  with  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  John  I.  Hughes? 

Mr.  Wai^h.  Yes ;  I  have  met  him,  I  think,  about  three  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Representative  Wheelan,  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  who  lived  at  Bock  Island? 

Mr.  Wau3h.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  Representative  Wheelan? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Since  he  was  a  small  boy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  in  any  way  related  to  him,  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage? 

Mr.  Walsh.  By  marriage;  not  by  blood. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  relationship?  ^     . 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  call  it  a  relationship,  a  cousin  of  mine  is  mar- 
ried to  a  brother  of  his.  I  do  not  know  now  close  you  would  call 
that  relationship. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  have  known  Representative  Wheelan  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Waush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  relations  have  always  been  friendly,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  were  the  relations  of  your  family  and  his 
family? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  home  was  then  in  Davenport,  Iowa? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  known  him  18  or  19  years,  I  i^ould  judge.  I 
do  not  know  just  how  many  year", 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  18  or  19  years? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  he  are  associated  together  in  this 
contract  for  elevating  the  railroad  tracks  in  Worcester,  Mass.? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  associated  in  any  other  work? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  we  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate  Ma- 
terial Co.,  I  think  they  call  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  own  stock  in  his  company? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  owns  stock  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  with  John  I.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, from  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Rock  Island,  HI.,  a  few  days 
before  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  whose  machine  did  you  go? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  McCarthy's. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Why  did  you  go?    Who  asked  you  to  ^o? 

Mr.  Waush.  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Hughes  came  into  my  office 
one  afternoon,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  introduced  me  to  Mr.  itughes, 
and  told  me  that  Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  Mr. 
Wheelan,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Wheelan 
for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  said  T  would  be  glad  to  go.  I  said,  "  We  will 
just  get  a  machine."  Mr.  McCarthy  said,  "  We  have  got  a  machine 
riffht  here,  and  we  will  take  you  right  over.'* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  together? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  went;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  ffo? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  went  to  Mr.  Wheelan's  brother's  office  and  found 
him  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  an  undertaker's  office? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  His  brother  was  an  undertaker? 

Mr.  Waush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Representative  Wheelan? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Hughes  talk 
with  Representative  Wheelan  there? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I,  perhaps,  did  the  most  of  the  talking. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  all  present? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  all  present  right  around  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Go  right  on  and  tell  what  you  said  to  Wheelan  and 
what  he  said  to  you,  or  any  of  the  others,  and  what  any  of  the 
others  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  just  the  exact 
words. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  sense  of  it  was  that  I  asked  him  if  he  could  see 
his  way  clear  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lormier  as  my  friend. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  United  States  Senatdr? 

Mr.  Walsh.  For  United  States  Senator.  He  said  he  would  if  he 
could.  I  said,  "  Now,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Wheelan.  I  want  you  to 
do  this  for  me.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  my  friend,  and  if  there  is  any  way 
that  you  can  see  your  way  clear,  I  want  you  to  make  a  special 
eflfort  to  do  so."  And  whilst  he  did  not  tell  me  he  would,  he  gave 
me  the  impression  that  he  would. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  the  substance  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  was  about  the  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  then  separate? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  asked  Mr.  McCarthy  if  he  would  not  take  me  back 
to  my  office  again. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Hughes  then 
leave  Mr.  Wheelan's  presence? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  you  were  all  there  together,  or  before  that  or 
after  that,  at  any  time  or  place,  did  you  or  Mr.  McCarthy  or  Mr. 
Hughes  or  anybody  else,  to  your  knowledge,  offer  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  or  any  other  consideration  except  that  of  a  friendly 
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request^  to  induce  Representative  Wheelan  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  know  of  anybody  who  ever  did  offer 
any  consideration  of  any  kind  to  induce  Mr.  Wheelan  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  intimation,  or  have 
you  had  any^  that  Mr.  Wheelan  ever  received  any  consideration  of 
any  kind  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  because  he  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  any  consideration  whatever  except  your 
request  as  an  old  friend  of  his? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  was  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  see  any  other  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  Mr.  Hughes  or  Mr.  McCartny? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Wheelan  the  only  one  you  knew? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  was  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  separate  from  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy at  that  time? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  go  with  either  of  them  to  Senator  Lan- 
dee's  house? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nor*  to  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  took  you  right  back  to  Davenport,  did  they? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Right  back  to  my  office  in  Davenport. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  go  with  Mr.  McCarthy  or  Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  says  they  went  over 
to  the  Illinois  side  again? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  in  that  party  at  all? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  been  interested  with  Senator  Lorimer  in 
any  other  firm  or  corporation  except  the  corporation  of  Lorimer, 
Gallagher  &  Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  hold  stock  with  him  in  any  other  company  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  term  it  a  company. 
I  have  some  stock  in  the  La  Salle  Street  Bank. 

Mr.  Healy.  Outside  of  the  La  Salle  Street  Bank  are  you  inter- 
ested with  him  in  any  other  company  or  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  stock  in  the  Federal  Improvement  Co.? 

Mr.  Wad3h.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  jou  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  vou  have  had  no  business  relation  with  Mr. 
Lorimer,  outside  of  this  stockholding  interest  in  the  La  Salle  Street 
Bank,  since  the  firm  of  Lorimer,  Gallagher  &  Walsh  dissolved. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  never  had  anything. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  some  five  or  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  Walsh.  About  that.    I  never  had  anything  eke. 
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Mr.  HsALY.  Before  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Hughes  came  to  your 
office  in  May,  1909,  had  any  one  communicated  with  you  about  the 
senatorial  election  then  pending  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  By  telephone  or  telegraph? 

Mr.  Walsh.  By  no  method  or  manner. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  had  not  talked  with  anybody  about  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  may  have  talked  with  our  friends  around. 

Mr.  Healt.  In  a  casual  way? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  But  did  any  one  who  appeared  to  be  directly  or 
specially  interested  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  commu* 
nicate  with  you  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Wal9h.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Or  talk  with  you! 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Wal9h.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Have  you  ever  met  him  in  connection  with  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Never. 

Mr.  Healt.  Or  any  of  his  representatives? 

Mr.  Walsh.  None  of  his  representatives. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  say  you  are  interested  with  Mr.  McCarthy  in 
certain  supply  companies? 

Mr.  Wal9h.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Those  are  the  companies  which  furnish 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  not  companies.    It  is  a  company. 

Mr.  Healt.  A  company? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbalj.  And  that  supply  company  does  what?  What  line  of 
business  is  it  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Walsh.  !ln:incipally  cement  and  crushed  stone  and  sand  at 
Davenport 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  sell  supplies  to  contractors  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  railroad  and  other  work  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Vf^LSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Are  any  railroad  •presidents  or  officers  interested  in 
that  company  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  None  of  them? 

Mr.  Walsh.  None. 

Mr.  Healt.  Does  that  supply  company  sell  to  your  companies? 

Mr.  Walsh.  To  our  companies;  yes,  principally 

Mr.  Healt.  And  are  others  interestea  besides  you  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  is  my  son,  and  there  are  two  other  men,  Mr. 
Moran  over  at  Davenport,  and  Mr.  Burmeister. 
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Mr.  Healt.  When  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Wheelan,  what  time  oi 
dav  was  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon  some  time. 

Mr.  HsALT.  On  Saturday! 

Mr.  Wamh.  I  could  not  tell  vou  just  the  day. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  do  not  recall  the  day? 

Mr.  Wai^h.  I  do  not  recall  the  day;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimerf 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  was  just  a  few  days  previous  to  it;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  had  never  met  Mr.  Hughes  prior  to  that  time! 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  he  had  not  communicated  with  you  or  informed 
you  that  he  was  coming  to  see  yout 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Healt.  No  other  person  had  given  you  such  information! 

Mr.  Wai^h.  Not  the  slightest 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  participate  in  that  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wheelan? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not  remember  his  opening  his  head  or  sajring  a 
word. 

Mr.  Healt.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  anything  that  he  said! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  the  slightest 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  he  present  when  you  were  talking  to  Mr. 
Wheelan! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  heard  all  that  you  said! 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  heard  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Wheelan! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  Mr.  McCarthy  knew  him  at  the  time! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  not  recall  that  Mr.  Hujghes  recounted  Mr.  Lor- 
imer's  virtues,  his  qualifications,  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  then 
an  aspirant! 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  his  saying  anything. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  have  no  recollection  of  anything  said  by  any  of 
you  gentlemen  except  yourself  and  Mr.  Wheelan ! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Myself  and  Mr.  Wheelan  were  the  only  two. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  what  was  it  Mr.  Wheelan  said  to  you  after  you 
had  made  your  request  of  him! 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  simply  told  me  that  if  he  could  see  his  wav  clear 
he  was  willing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer— that  he  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healt.  He  said  he  would  vote  for  him! 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  said  if  he  could  see  his  way  clear  he  would  vote 
for  him. 

Mr.  Healt.  But  he  ^ve  you  no  definite  assurance  at  that  time  that 
he  would  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  when  he  said,  **  If  I  can  see  my  way  clear,"  he  did 
not  indicate  what  obstacles  might  obstruct  his  vision  in  the  matter, 
did  he! 
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Mr.  Walsh.  He  did,  in  this  way 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Waush.  He  said  if  any  of  the  Democrats  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  he  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  that  if  a  certain  number  or  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  induce  Mr.  Lorimer's  election  would  vote  for  him  he 
would  join  in  the  movement  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  understood  from  what  he  said  that  if  any  other 
Democrat  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  he  would  join  that  Democrat? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  those  Democrats;  that  he  would  join  them  in  the 
vote?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  your  politics? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Democratic. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  any  communication  in  any  way 
with  any  other  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  than  Mr. 
Wheelan? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  Senator  Landee? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  work  that  was  being  done  on  the  Hennepin 
Canal — was  that  State  or  Federal  work? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Federal. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  had  your  company  done  any  Federal  work  or 
taken  amr  Federal  contracts  up,t<3^tliat  time? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir.    We  did  ngt  take  any  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  say,  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Waubh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  had  any  contracts  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  bid  for  such  work? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  during  the  time  that  I  was  with  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
Mr.  OaUagher. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  done  such  work? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  did  some  State  building. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  county  and  municipal  work? 

Mr.  Waubh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  railroad  work? 

Mr.  Waubh.  And  railroad  work. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  all. 

teshhont  of  kaz  i.  wolf. 

Max  L.  Wolp,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Haneoy.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  WoLP.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! 
Mr.  Wolp.  About  21  years. 
Mr.  Haneoy.  The  last  21  years! 
Mr.  Wolp.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  You  were  police  magistrate  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  WoLP.  Justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  police  magistrate,  also? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  never  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  were  you  justice  of  the  peace? 

Mr.  Wolf.  From  1899  until  1906. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Two  terms? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Two  terms. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Eight  years  altogether? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Less  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  occupy  any  other  position  there  in  any  pub- 
lic office? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Chief  clerk  of  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  was  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Abram  J.  Harris. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  occupy  that  position? 

Mr.  Wolf.  From  December,  1906,  until  January,  1910 ;  that  is,  the 
last  month  or  two  under  the  newly  elected  clerk,  Mr.  Walsh,  after 
the  term  of  Mr.  Harris  expired. 

Mr.  Hanect,  Were  you  interested  or  concerned  in  the  campaign — 
at  the  primary  and  the  election — of  John  E.  W.  Wayman  for  State's 
attorney? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  was  a  friend  of  Ml,  Wayman  and  desired  to  see  him 
nominated  and  desired  to  see  hin?'iilected. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  actual  work  of 
the  campaign? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  took  practical  charge  of  the  headquarters  and  han- 
dled it  and  paid  a  larse  number  of  bills. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  the  primary  campaign  or  the  election  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Partly  in  the  primary  campaign  and  again  consider- 
ably more  of  it  in  the  electicm. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  become  interested  actively  in  the  pri- 
mary campaign?  ^ 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  was  in  the  beginning  of  July,  after  all  the  peti- 
tions had  been  filed  by  the  various  candidates  and  the  lists  had  dosed. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  in  July.  1908? 

Mr.  Wolf.  In  July,  1908. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  primary  of  that  year  was  a  direct  primary  and 
was  held  on  the  8th  of  August,  1908? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  that  was  the  date ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  With  whom  did  you  confer  about  the  position  that 
you  should  take  in  the  campaign — that  is,  about  your  activities  in  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  With  different  people,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  mean  with  what  parties.  With  Mr.  Wayman  ob 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Wolf.  With  Mr.  Wayman  and  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  Austrian? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Alfred  S.  Austrian. 
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Mr.  Hanfcv.  Which  one  did  you  confer  with  first,  Mr.  Wayman 
or  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wayman. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  Mr.  Wayman  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  his 
headquarters? 

Mr.  Wolf.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  primary  campaign? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  developed  gradually;  that  is,  taking  charge.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  a  direct  asking  for  it.  We  consulted 
about  opening  headquarters  finally. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Will  you  go  on  and  tell  in  your  own  way,  but  briefly, 
without  too  much  detail,  what  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Way- 
man  and  Mr.  Austrian.  First  let  me  ask  you  how  many  petitions 
were  filed? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Three  candidates  filed  petitions— Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Way- 
man,  and  Mr.  Litzinger. 

Mr.  Hanect.  They  were  the  only  three  Republican  candidates? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yc»,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Will  you  go  on  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  felt  opposed  to  Mr.  Healy  on  account  of  the  stand  he 
had  taken  in  certain  matters  and  knew  that  the  people  with  whom 
I  associated  were  opposed  to  him,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Wayman  about 
it,  as  I  knew  him  very  well  at  that  time,  and  told  him  that  in  my 
opinion  he  had  the  best  chance  of  beating  Mr.^  Healy. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Wayman  had  been  practicing  as  a  lawyer  in  the 
criminal  court  of  which  you  were  a  deputy  clerk  f 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  stand  did  Mr.  Healy  take? 

Mr.  Wolf.  It  was  on  the  liquor  question,  on  keeping  saloons  open 
on  Sunday,  on  the  personal-liberty  proposition. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Tell  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  asked  Mr.  Wayman  what  arrangements  he  had  made 
about  conducting  his  campaign,  and  he  said  he  had  a  large  number 
of  friends.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  funds  to  make  the 
campaign  with,  any  money,  and  he  said  no;  he  did  not  have  any 
money,  but  he  had  a  number  of  friends,  and  he  supposed  that  finally 
it  would  not  take  much  money.  We  talked  over  the  proposition,  and 
I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  the  United  Societies  would  be  very 
much  interested  in  his  election  and  that  Mr.  Austrian,  the  attorney 
in  those  various  cases,  who  was  opposing  Mr.  Healy,  would  prob- 
ably— ^Mr.  Wayman  mentioned  that  Mr.  Austrian  was  a  great  friend 
of  his.    I  called  up  Mr.  Austrian  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  Alired  Austrian? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Alfred  Austrian. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  is  the  Mr.  Austrian  of  whom  you  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  of  whom  you  will  be  speaking  when  you  refer  to  Mr.  Aus- 
trian? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  same  Mr.  Austrian.    I  know  only  one. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  is  the  member  of  the  firm  of  Mayer,  Meyer,  Aus- 
train&  Piatt? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Piatt  was  not  in  the  firm  then. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mayer,  Meyer  &  Austrian  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  Go  on. 

Mr.  WoLT.  I  called  up  Mr.  Austrian  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  appointment,  and  he  came  over  to  our  ofSce  immediately  after. 
He  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  see  him  about,  and  I  told  him,  and  he 
came  over  to  the  oflSce  immediately  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Over  on  the  north  side? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Over  on  the  north  side.  We  hud  some  talk.  He  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Wayman  could  be 
nominated 

The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  care  about  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Austrian  for  some  time  did  not  think  he  could 
raise  any  money,  but  he  said  he  would  give  his  moral  support.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  time  he  gave  me  money  at  different  tunes  for  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  did? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  money  did  Mr.  Austrian  raise  and  turn 
over  to  you? 

Mr.  Wolf.  He  turned  over  to  me  in  the  election— I  did  not  keep 
track  and  can  not  tell  what  was  handled  in  the  primary  campaign, 
but  it  was  a  comparatively  small  amount — ^he  gave  to  me  aftemards 
$6,440. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  in  the  primary? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  that  was  in  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  the  election  following  the  primary. 
Did  that  include  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  contest  that  grew  out  of 
the  primary? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  I  paid  out  only  about  $200  of  contest  bills  out  of 
this  money.    The  rest  was  paid  for  election  expenses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Austrian  or  Mr. 
Wayman  about  how  much  money  Mr.  Austrian  raised  to  pay  attor- 
neys' fees  and  other  expenses  growing  out  of  that  contest? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  had  no  talk  about  how  much  he  raised,  but  I  did 
have  a  talk  as  to  how  much  he  expended ;  how  much  was  paid  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  did  he  tell  you  he  had  paid  out? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Over  $20,000  for  attorneys'  fees  in  the  contest,  and  for 
stenographers'  bills  over  $2,100. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  he  told  you  he  had  paid  out  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $22,000  for  those  purposes  alone? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes ;  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $5,440  that  he  turned 
over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  election  precincts  are  there  in  Cook 
County? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  1,450, 1  think ;  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  none  of  that  monev — the  $22,000  or  the 
$5,440 — which  he  paid  to  you  was  expended  in  manning  the  polls; 
in  paying  anybody  for  being  at  any  of  the  election  precincts? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Not  for  regular  manning  of  the  polls.  I  paid  out 
probably  $100  or  $200  for  extra  men  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  a  very  small  part.  ^ 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes ;  to  represent  some  special  interest. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Each  man  at  the  polls,  at  that  time,  was,  under  the 
regular  ancient  custom,  paid  $5  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  know  they  paid  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  how  many  precincts? 

Mr.  WoLP.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  fif^. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  where  voting  took  place  f 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sometimes  a  candidate  had  more  than  one  man  to 
represent  him  at  the  polling  place? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  regular  organization  takes 
care  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say  sometimes  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes;  extra  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Austrian  about  get- 
ting out  literature,  cards,  posters,  etc.,  for  Mr.  Wayman,  and  who 
should  distribute  them  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Wolf.  In  the  primary  campaign  Mr.  Austrian  called  me  one 
day  to  his  office  and  asked  how  quick  I  could  have  made  20,000  large 
lithographs,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Lithographs  of  what? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Lithographs  of  Mr.  Wayman ;  and  50,000  or  100,000— 
I  forget  now  which — window  cards,  and  200,000  small  cards.  I  called 
up  the  printers  in  his  presence,  and  they  informed  us  it  would  take 
two  or  three  days.  Austrian  said  he  must  have  them  the  next  day, 
and  he  agreed  to  pay  extra  charges,  pay  double  time,  for  night  work; 
and  tliey  were  turned  over  the  next  aay. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  the  order  for  the  printing  of  all  that 
material  as  under  Mr.  Austrian's  direction? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  ordered  all  of  it.  I  know 
I  ordered  the  lithographs.  I  think  some  of  the  printing  was  taken 
care  of  by  Mr.  Austrian  directly,  because  my  printer  could  not  get  it 
out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  printing — ^the  lithographs — gotten  out  by 
you  or  by  Mr.  Austrian? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Large  volumes  were  gotten  out.    We  never  counted  up. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What,  if  anything,  did  Mr.  Austrian  say  to  you  as  to 
how  thCT  should  be  distributed  or  gotten  out  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Wolf.  He  told  me  he  had  made  arrangements  to  have  this 
literature  delivered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  brewers,  to  Mr.  Austin 
Doyle's  offi^ce  in  the  Schiller  Building,  and  that  the  various  brewers 
would  call  for  their  supplies,  and  the  brewery  wagons  would  take  out 
the  stuff  the  last  week  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  done?  Was  all  that  literature  gotten  out 
and  taken  over  to  the  brewers'  headquarters  in  the  Schiller  Building? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  gave  the  orders,  and  I  sawthe 
stuff  distributed  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  distributed  by  the  brewers'  wagons  and 
others? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  can  not  teU. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Just  a  moment,  please,  Mr.  Witness.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  purpose  of  this  testimony  to  prove  that  Mr.  Austrian  and 
Mr.  Wayman  were  friendly,  that  fact  has  never  been  contested  by 
anybody.  If  there  is  simply  a  purpose  here  to  hurt  Mr.  Wayman  as 
a  politician  and  an  aspirant  for  other  offices,  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  allowed.  Of  course,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  object,  because  Ido 
not  want  to  seem  to  be  desirous  of  shutting  out  anything  that  bears 
on  this  case,  but  I  trust  Judge  Hanecy  will  confine  himself  to  some- 
thing relevant  to  the  case  beiore  us. 

Mx.  Hanecy.  There  is  no  desire  to  hurt  Mr.  Wayman  in  any  of 
his  campaigns.  Mr.  Wayman  will  not  consider  it  as  such,  because 
he  has  always  considered*  himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  wet  party, 
and  in  his  candidacy  for  governor  now 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  testimony? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Wayman  testified  in  Chicago  in  this  investiga- 
tion that  there  was  not  any  large  sum  of  money  expended  in  his  cam- 
paign.   I  will  refer  to  his  testimony,  not  extensively,  but  quite 
riefly.    I  refer  to  page  5917,  in  volume  6,  in  the  cross-examination 
by  me: 

"  Mr.  Hanecy. ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  particulars,  but  I 
desire  to  know  the  object  of  offering  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  just  going  to  read  one  or  two  answers. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Wayman : 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  large  sum 
of  money  raised  and  expended  in  your  behalf  at  the  primaries  and  the 
election  I 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  If  there  was  I  never  saw  it  or  heard  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  would  know  that? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  do  not  know. 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  such  fund? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  never  did. 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  never  hear  from  Max  Wolf? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  have  heard  often  from  Max  Wolf." 

The  Chairman.  Admitting  that  there  was  a  fund  raised,  what  is 
the  connection  of  that  with  this  matter?  How  does  it  become  im- 
portant? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Austrian  was  the  attorney  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. He  was  also  the  attorney  and  the  close  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Wayman,  and  it  was  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Mr. 
Wayman's  office  that 

The  Chairman.  You  are  attempting  to  connect  this  with  Mr. 
Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  Mr.  Austrian,  and  to  connect  the  three  together, 
and  I  will  show  that  Mr.  Wayman  was  also  attorney  for  the  Tribune 
on  a  matter  just  about  that  time  which  he  had  been  employed  as  a 
criminal  attorney  to  prosecute.     I  am  not  going  into  it  extensively. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  as  short  as  possible. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  suggest  that  there  are  about  800,000  voters  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  this  witness  has  testified  to  the  expenditure  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  in  a  contest  the  length  of  which 
has  not  been  developed,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.    Mr.  Wayman's  testimony  is  that 
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it  was  an  inexpensive  campaign ;  and  neither  in  question  nor  in  an- 
swer was  any  attempt  made  to  fix  the  amount. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  said  it  was  not  a  large  sum. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whether  it  was  a  large  sum  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  hear  about  the  activity  of  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  conceded,  so  far  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  some  more  facts  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  what  you  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Austrian  and  what 
Mr.  Austrian  had  to  do  with  you  both  during  the  primary  campaign 
and  the  election  campaign  which  followed  it. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  was  m  continuous  consultation  with  Mr.  Austrian  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  help  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Wayman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  this  honorable  committee  how  jrou 
first  went  to  Mr.  Austrian;  who  asked  you  or  told  you  to  go  to  hun? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  I  recited  that ;  that  I  called  Mr.  Austrian  on  the 
phone  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  he  came  over  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  did  Mr.  Wayman  ever  tell  you  to 
see  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wayman  did,  and  I  reported  to  Mr.  Wayman,  and 
he  and  I  together  called  several  times  at  Mr.  Austrian's  office.  At 
other  times  we  would  meet  there,  his  office  at  that  time  being  in  the 
Majestic  Building,  about  a  block  from  Mr.  Austrian's  office.  I  re- 
ported what  was  said.  I  reported  that  Mr.  Austrian  said  he  did  not 
think  he  would  be  able  to  give  him  any  money;  simply  gave  him 
moral  support. 

Senator  Jones.  All  that  has  been  gone  over. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  often  did  you  meet  with  Mr.  Austrian  during 
that  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  campaign  practically  kept  up  from  July  to  No- 
vember, and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Austrian  was 
away  on  his  vacation — and  I  do  not  know  how  long  that  was — I  met 
him  daily,  on  the  average;  some  days  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  report  to  Mr.  Austrian  all  that  you  were 
doing  and  all  that  the  different  men  and  forces  that  you  put  into 
motion  were  doing  in  Mr.  Wayman's  campaign  for  the  nomination 
a  Ad  election? 

Mr.  Wolf.  In  general  outline,  we  talked  over  the  campaign  con- 
tinuously. 

Mr.  IiANECY.  Daily? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Practically  daily. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  ever  ask  you  whether  vou  thought 
Mr.  Austrian  would  or  would  not  raise  the  money  for  Mr.  Wayman 
in  both  campaigns? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  Mr.  Wayman  about  Mr. 
Austrian  raising  money  in  the  second  campaign.  That  talk  with 
Mr.  Wayman  aBout  raising  the  money  was  in  the  first  campaign. 
In  the  second  campaign  I  reported  to  Mr.  Wayman,  I  dii^inctly 
remember,  the  first  $2,000  Mr.  Austrian  gave  me,  and  I  continued  to 
report  to  him.  When  I  got  money  I  reported  it  to  him,  and  I 
remember  distinctly  the  first  $2,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  or  anybody  else  except  Mr.  Aus- 
trian, give  you  any  money  either  in  the  primary  or  the  election 
campaign? 
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Mr.  Wolf.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Austrian;  oh,  yes;  probably  fifty  or 
a  hundred  dollars  was  handed  to  me  by  certain  people,  by  a  certain 
lawyer,  in  a  small  contribution,  and  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Wayman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  turned  it  over  to  him  personally  t 

Mr.  WoLP.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  not  part  of  the  $5,400? 

Mr.  WoLP.  There  may  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  in  small 
contributions. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars! 

Mr.  Wolf.  It  would  not  be  that  much. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  an  exact  memorandum  of  the  amount  of 
money  you  expended? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  $5,440? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  is  $5,440  that  I  received.  I  ^pended  a  few 
dollars  more  than  tiiat,  and  I  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wayman  after- 
wards some  bills  which  he  took  care  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  he  paid  them  or  whether 
Mr.  Austrian  did? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  am  satisfied  they  were  paid  through  Mr.  Wayman's 
connection.    I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Austrian  paid  those. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Wayman  or  Mr.  Austrian 
about  any  of  the  specific  sums  of  money  that  were  paid  in  either  of 
those  campaigns,  except  the  $5,440  that  jrou  say  you  paid  out,  and 
the  practically  $22,000,  which  Mr.  Austrian  told  you  he  had  paid 
out  for  attorneys'  fees  and  stenographers'  fees,  at  the  close  of  the 
primary? 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hanecy,  you  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Austrian 
told  him,  you  mean  Mr.  Wayman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Austrian. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  told  you  about  the  $22,000?  I  thought  it  was 
Mr.  Wayman  who  told  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.    Mr.  Austrian. 

Mr.  Austrian  told  you  that  he  paid  over  $20,000  for  attorneys' 
fees  in  that  matter  and  over  $2,100  tor  stenographers'  fees? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Wayman  about  that,  or  was 
that  told  in  Mr.  Wayman's  presence  by  Mr.  Austrian  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  was  referred  to  a  number  of  times  in  our  conversa- 
tion— ^the  enormous  expense  of  this  contest 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Austrian  tell  you  of  any  other  puri>oses  that 
he  had  raised  money  for  or  had  paid  out  money  for? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  toward  the  finish  of  the  campaign  I  told  him  I 
would  probably  need  some  more  money,  and  that  he  said  that  all  he 
could  raise  was  the  last  money  he  had  ^iven  me,  because  the  expenses 
were  very  heavy,  because  there  was  literature  being  gotten  out  by 
other  committees.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  assume  he  paid  it, 
but  he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  other  headauarters  in  Mr.  Wayman's 
campaign  than  the  one  you  had  charge  oi? 
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Mr.  WoLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  others  were  there? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  open  headquarters,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  work  going  on  over  at  Mr.  Wayman's  law  office 
and  at  other  places,  other  committees. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Wayman's  office,  in  the  Majestic  Building. 
What  other  offices  were  there? 

Mr.  Wolf.  There  was  work  being  carried  on  down  at  Mr.  Creek- 
inur's  office. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hanecy,  can  you  not  direct  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  the  particular  matters  that  bear  on  this  subject,  instead 
of  going  into  all  these  details? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Senator,  I  have  had  so  very  little  time  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  talk  to  the  witness  except  in  snatches,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  can  not  direct  his  attention  specifically.  I  will  ask  him  if  he 
will  not  go  right  to  those  matters. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Creekmur's  office  is  where? 

Mr.  Wolf.  In  the  Marquette  Building. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Creekmur  was  an  attorney  and  a  close  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Wayman? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  has  been  ever  since? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  office  or  any  other  headquarters? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  particular  head- 
quarters. I  do  not  know  where  the  work  was  gotten  out.  I  know  a 
number  of  people  were  employed  and  money  was  being  spent.  I  do 
not  know  where  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  and  gotten  out.  I  think 
Mr.  Magerstadt  handled  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  pamphlet  setting  out  the  biography  of  Mr.  Way- 
man;  literature  of  Mr.  Wayman  in  general,  which  was  handled  in 
large  quantities,  distributed  at  the  elevatea  railroad  stations,  and 
mailed  to  the  voters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  briefly  the  different  places  where 
money  was  being  expended  for  Mr.  Wayman's  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Judge.    All  I  know 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  all  you  know. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  told  you  about  the  money  I  handled  personally,  and 
the  matters  that  were  referred  to  in  the  conversation.  The  other  mat- 
ters were  not  referred  to,  except  the  general  statement  that  the  ex- 
penses were  large  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  learn  how  much  had  been  expended  at 
the  other  Wa^an  headquarters  or  any  of  the  other  places  where 
money  was  being  expended  in  Mr.  Wayman's  interest  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  any  of  that  work  being  done  and  any  of  the 
money  being  expended  from  Mr.  Austrian's  offices  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Who  paid  for  the  lithographs  and  literature? 

Mr.  WoiJ".  I  paid  for  the  lithographs;  for  the  posting  of  the 
lithographs,  the  bill  posting,  about  $1,100  out  of  the  $5,500,  and  for 
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the  lithographs  used  in  the  primary  campaign,  he  gave  me  money  to 
pay  for,  with  my  check.    That  is  not  included  in  this  amount. 

ifr.  Hanect.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  I  did  not  keep  books 
on  it  at  that  time.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  act  any  further 
in  the  matter.  I  simply  kept  those  receipts  and  turned  them  over 
to  Mr.  Austrian. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  paid  any  recompense  or  salary  for  manag- 
ing the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Not  by  any  onet 

Mr.  Wolf.  No-sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  are  your  relations  to  Mr.  Wayman  now — 
friendly  or  unfriendly? 

Mr.  Wolf.  When  we  meet  each  other,  we  speak;  pass  the  time  of 
day.    Politically  we  are  not  very  friendly. 

Senator  Lea.  What  happened  to  change  the  relationship  from 
the  warm  personal  friendsnip  which  once  existed? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Various  things.  I  asked  him  for  an  appointment  at 
one  time,  which  he  did  not  care  to  make. 

Senator  Lea.  Has  his  position  upon  the  liquor  question  been 
satisfactory  to  you  and  those  with  whom  you  are  associated? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  was  net  associated  with  anv  particular  liquor  busi- 
ness. Being  a  German,  I  was  for  personal  liberty,  and  Mr.  Way- 
man's  position  was  satisfactory  to  us. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  think  he  has  changed  his  position. 

Senator  Lea.  You  spoke  of  the  United  Societies,  and  by  my  ques- 
tion I  meant  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Wayman's  position  was  satis- 
factory to  you  and  to  the  United  Societies. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  name  of  that  association  is  the  United  Societies 
for  Local  Self-Govemment 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  United  Societies  for  Local  Self-Govemment? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  is  composed,  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely, 
of  members  who  were  foreign  bom  or  whose  parents  were  bom 
abroad? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Largely ;  it  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
societies — singing  societies,  turn  vereins,  and  so  forth,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  the  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  personal  liber- 
ties  

Mr.  Wolf.  Of  the  individual  citizen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  individual  citizen? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  in  opposition  to  sumptuary  laws? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy's  position,  while  State's  attomey,  as  the 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Wayman,  on  the  Sunday-closing  law,  and  the 

f)rosecution  of  men  who  were  charged  with  violating  that  law,  were 
argely  the  reasons  of  the  opposition  of  the  United  Societies  to  Mr. 
Healy's  candidacjr  ? 
Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  it  a  State  law,  or  a  municipal  ordinance  which 
controls? 
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Mr.  Wolf.  That  is  a  disputed  legal  question  in  Cook  County. 
The  courts  have  held  in  some  instances  that  it  is  a  State  law,  and 
the  United  Societies  and  their  attorneys  and  Mr.  Wayman  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  city  charter,  granted  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  State  law,  exempted  Chicago  from  this  State  law.  I 
do  not  want  to  argue  that. 

Mr.  He  ALT.  Judge,  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  any 
dispute  about  the  Illinois  State  law  with  respect  to  closing  the 
saloons  on  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  do,  because  there  was  a  dispute  in  every  case 
you  brought  As  I  understand  your  argument  in  those  cases — ^I 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them — it  was  that  the  State  law 
controlled,  and  the  defense  cialmed  that  it  was  the  city  charter. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  And  you  know  that  the  supreme  court  has  since  con- 
strued the  law  in  two  cases,  and  has  held  that  the  State  law  provid- 
ing for  the  closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday  is  a  State  law,  and  an 
ef^tive  law. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  all  that  to  go  into  the  record? 

Senator  Johnston.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  Judge  Hanecy  call  it  out  from  this  witness, 
who  does  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  call  it  out  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
answer  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  the  record  to  speak  the  fact  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Lea.  Mr.  Healy  had  nothmg  to  do  with  the  enactment  of 
any  law,  but  merely  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  as  he  construed  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  He  suddenly  enforced  a  law  which  had  not  been  en- 
forced theretofore. 

Senator  Lea.  And  your  opposition  to  him  was  because  he  con- 
strued the  law  differently  from  the  way  you  construed  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  My  opposition  was  based  upon  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  be  elected  if  he  was  nominated;  that  I,  as  a  Republican, 
wanted  to  see  a  man  nominated  who  could  be  elected. 

Senator  Lea.  And  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  stand  or  position 
upon  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  want  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I,  at  that  time,  did  not  believe  that  was  the  law. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  differed  with  Mr.  Wayman  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  law? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes.  But  I  have  never  made  a  study  of  that  partioulai 
law.    I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Senator  Johnston.  Mr.  Hanecy,  proceed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Alfred  Austrian 
about  Mr.  Wayman  representing  the  Tribune  or  about  the  Tribimc 
supporting  Mr.  Wayman  in  his  candidacy? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes;  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Give  that  briefly. 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  first  time  during  the  primary  campaign  we  were 
talking  of  the  support  Mr.  Wayman  coula  get,  and  Mr.  Austrian  then 
said  he  had  recommended  Mr.  Wayman  to  the  Tribune  to  represent 
them  in  the  case  of  Hapgood's,  some  employment  agency,  a  case  in 
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which  the  Tribune  was  interested  and  in  which  Mr.  Wayman  acted 
for  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  For  the  Tribune;  for  the  State  labor  commission,  but 
the  case  was  pushed  by  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Austrian  recommended 
Mr.  WajTnan  to  the  Tribune  in  that  case,  and  the  Tribune  published 
his  cut  right  after  this  conversation,  stating  in  there  that  Mr.  Way- 
man  was  the  attorney  who  won  the  Hapgood's  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Hapgoods? 

Mr.  Wolf.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Hapgoods. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  prosecution  was  carried  on  in  the 
name 

Mr.  WoLP.  I  think  of  the  State  labor  commissioners. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  State  labor  commissioners,  but  was  being 
pushed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  WoLr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Austrian  had  had  Mr.  Wayman  appointed 
attorney  for  the  prosecution  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  WoLP.  Yes.  He  had  recommended  him  to  the  Tribune,  and 
the  Tribune  was  supposed  to  pay  the  fees  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that — during  the  primary  campaign? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  was  directly  before  the  primary  campaign,  or  ran 
into  theprimary  campaign. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  talk  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Austrian 
about  the  Tribune  supporting  Mr.  Wayman  or  Mr.  Wayman  acting 
for  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Nothing  more  about  Wayman  acting*  for  the  Tribune, 
but  during  the  campaign  the  Tribune  seemed  to  give  the  Prohibi- 
tionist candidate  considerable  space,  and  somehow  or  other  we  gained 
the  impression  that  the  Tribune  was  helping  Kern,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  what? 

Mr.  Wolf.  State's  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  the  ncnninee  of  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Jacob  Kern? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Jacob  J.  Kern.  Mr.  Austrian  and  I  had  some  talks 
about  it.  He  said  he  could  not  do  it  "  You  know  Mr.  Keeley  and 
Jacob  Kern  have  been  associates  for  years.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Keeley  is  the  managmg  editor  or  the  publisher  of  the 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Jacob  J.  Kern  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now  go  on. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Then  Mr.  Austrian  told  me  that  Mr.  McCormick — I 
think  he  meant  Medill  McCormick,  although  I  am  not  positive — was 
coming  back  to  take  charge  of  the  paper  and  he  would  see  him  per- 
sonally. He  reported  to  me  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  McCor- 
mick, and  that  the  Tribune  would  support  Wayman  strongly. 
Subsequent  to  that  time  the  articles  seemed  to  me  more  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wayman  than  prior  to  that  time. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Mr.  Austrian  say  anything  to  you  about  the 
close  personal  and  political  and  other  friendship  of  Mr.  Jacob  J. 
Kem  and  Mr.  James  Keeley,  of  the  Tribune ;  about  where  they  met 
and  how  often  they  met? 

Mr.  Wolf.  He  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kem  and  Mr. 
Keeley  used  to  meet  at  Kector's  at  night 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Rector's  is  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Rector's  is  a  restaurant,  and  that  they  had  been  meeting 
there  for  years  and  were  close  chums,  close  friends;  I  do  not  think  he 
used  the  term  "  chums." 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  all  that  was  said? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Practically  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Was  Mr.  Austin  attorney  for  the  Tribune  during  the 
primary  fight  when  Mr.  Wayman  won  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  heard  him  refer  to  his  firm 
as  beinff  attorneys  for  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  the  Tribune  take  any  position  as  between  him 
and  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  Wolf.  My  impression  is  that  the  Tribune  was  noncommittal. 

Senator  Lea.  And  Mr.  Austrian,  attorney  for  the  Tribune,  could 
not  have  any  influence  with  the  paper,  as  between  Mr.  Wayman  and 
Mr.  Kern? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  represented  that  he  had  any  di- 
rect influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  paper,  but  he  said  he  would 
take  it  up  and  do  all  he  could  for  Mr.  Wayman  about  it,  as  I  under- 
stood from  him. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  succeed  in  doing  anything,  or  did  he  fail? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  considered  that  he  succeeaed  in  doing  something 
when  the  Tribune  did  not  denounce  Wayman.  Most  of  the  other 
papers  were  against  Mr.  Wavman  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ha2«scy.  And  the  Tribune  was  favorable  to  him? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  the  Tribune,  I  think,  recommended — they  said 
either  one  would  be  a  good,  safe  man,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  at  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Wolf.  At  the  primaries ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  indorsed  Mr.  Wayman,  and  also  indorsed  Mr- 
Healy? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  after  that,  was  it,  that  Mr.  Austrian  said  that 
he  had  tried  to  get  the  Tribune  to  support  Mr.  Wayman,  but  that 
Jake  Eern,  the  Democratic  nominee,  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Keeley? 

Mr.  Wolf.  All  of  us  considered  that  was  the  way  the  election  was 
campaigned  within  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

Mj.  EUnbcy.  Then  when  Mr.  Medill  McCormick  came  back  and 
took  charge  of  the  paper,  you  say  the  policy  of  the  paper  changed, 
and  became  friendly  to  Mr.  Wayman? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  considered  it  friendly.  This  is  not  editorial  stuff  that 
we  are  talking  about,  but  simply  news  columns  that  seemed  to  be 
colored  against  one  candidate  or  the  other. 

Senator  L*a.  The  Tribune  certainly  did  not  support  Mr.  Healy, 
did  it,  in  the  primary  campaign? 
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Mr.  Wolf.  No.  I  am  pretty  positive,  Senator,  that  they  said 
''either  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Wayman" — ^"vote  for  either  Healy  or 
Wayman." 

^  Senator  Lea.  Were  the  news  articles  colored  either  way  at  that 
time,  either  for  Healy  or  against  him? 

Mr.  Wolf.  They  changed  at  different  dates.  We  thought  the^ 
were  doing  a  great  deal  when  they  gave  him  his  picture  in  the  Tri- 
bune, showing  him  before  the  people,  because  he  was  practically  un- 
known at  that  time. 

Senator  Lea.  Wayman  was,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  regarded  the  policy  of  the 
Tribune  as  more  favorable  to  Wayman  than  to  Healy? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Wolf,  I  show  you  "Marshall  Exhibit  No.  1,'' 
and  another  exhibit — thev  are  both  numbered  "  1."  One  is  on  page  6 
of  the  Illinois  Issue  of  the  date  of  Chicago,  111.,  September  15 ;  and 
the  other  is  on  page  7  of  that  issue.  The  first  one  is  a  letter  sent  out, 
apparently,  by  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Association,  recom- 
mending Mr.  Wayman,  and  signed  by  Fred  Rohde,  president,  and  R. 
J.  Kissane,  secretary.  The  other  one  purports  to  be  upon  the  letter- 
head of  Alfred  S.  Austrian,  and  to  be  signed  by  Alfred  S.  Austrian, 
reconmiending  Mr.  Wayman.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  had  to  do  with 
sending  out  any  of  those? 

Mr.  WOLF.  No :  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  only  time  I  saw  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of 
this  letter  was  when  it  was  published  by  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Way- 
man.    I  never  saw  the  origmal  letters — any  oi  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  letters  were  sent  out,  were  they? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  charged  by  the  prohibition  can- 
didate against  Mr.  Wayman  that  this  letter  had  been  sent  out,  and 
they  published  the  alleged  facsimile.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  any  of  those  letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  letter  signed  by  Fred  Rohde  and  R.  J.  Kissane 
is  dated  August  1,  1908.  That  would  be  seven  days  before  the  pri- 
mary? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  other  one  is  signed  by  Mr.  Austrian,  and  is  dated 
Chicago,  October  31, 1908.  That  was  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
seven  or  eight  days  before  the  election  following  that  campaign ;  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes.  The  election,  I  think,  was  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  what  date? 

Mr.  Wolf.  On  the  5th  of  November,  I  think.  It  may  have  been 
the  8th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1908^  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember was  the  8d  of  November. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  guess  it  was  the  3d  of  November. 
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Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  these  letters, 
or  anything  about  how  they  were  sent  out,  and  did  not  faiow  anything 
about  them  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No  :  I  never  saw  the  originals  of  those  letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  the  letters  after  they  had  been  sent  out! 

Mr.  Wolf.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  simply  saw  the  charges  in  reference 
to  those  letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  the  charges  made  that  the  letters  had  been 
sent  out  by  whom ! 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  stated  that  I  saw  the  charges  made  by  the  opposition 
candidate  to  Mr.  Wayman  that  he  had  caused  such  letters,  or  some- 
body had  caused  such  letters,  to  be  sent;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
these  letters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  charge  was  made  that  Alfred  Austrian  sent  out 
the  letter  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  the  charge  was  made  that  the 
I>resident  and  secretary  of  the  Liquor  Dealer?  Protective  Associa- 
tion sent  out  the  other  one  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wayman? 

Mr.  Wolf.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  I  remember  that 
the  charge  was  made.  As  to  Mr.  Austrian's  letter,  I  do  not  even  re- 
member that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  that  was  the  fact  as  to  the  one  sent  out  by  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Association  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  you  said  you  do  not  know  how  much  was 
paid  out  altogether  in  Mr.  Wayman's  campaign  for  the  primary  or 
the  election? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  remember  no  specific  amounts  except  the 
$22,000,  or  about  $22,000,  that  Mr.  Austrian  told  you  about,  and  the 
$5,440  that  he  gave  to  you,  and  you  expended,  and  some  other  small 
amoxmts? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  not  anything  to  do  with,  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge of,  the  expenditures  made  at  any  other  headquarters  or  any 
other  place  where  literature  was  being  sent  out  or  other  work  done 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wayman's  candidacy,  either  at  the  primaries 
or  at  the  following  election? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  know  theaters  were  being  hired,  down-town  theaters^ 
but  I  do  not  know  who  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  what? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  down-town  theaters  were  being  hired  for  meet- 
ings— ^noonday  meetings. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  theaters  were  hired  ? 

Mr.  WoLi\  There  were,  I  think,  two  meetings  at  McVicker's.  Tliere 
were  some  at  the  Northern  Theater,  I  think,  in  the  Great  Northern 
Building.  The  name  has  since  been  changed.  There  were  others  in 
the  Lyric.    There  were  a  nimiber  of  noonday  meetings  held. 

Senator  Jones,  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  cumbering  the  record  with 
the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  HANECTk'.  You  do  not  know  hoM'  much  that  was? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  desire  to  do  that.  Senator  Jones,  except 
that  the  (Aarge  for  the  hiting  of  those  theaters  is  a  very  large  sum. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  have  shown  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  from  five  hundred  to  a  tnousand  dollars  a  day, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  WoiiP.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hancy.  How  much? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  $50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Only  $50  a  day? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes;  that  is,  the  theater  itself.  The  expense  of  the 
meeting  we  figured  at  about  $250  for  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  $250  for  each  meeting? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  those  there  were! 

Mr.  Wolf.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  friendly  with  Mr.  Wayman  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Browne  trial  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  At  whose  trial,  Senator? 

Senator  Lea.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  triaL 

Mr.  Wolf.  Oh.  yes ;  long  after  that. 

Senator  Lea.  And  long  after  that? 

Mr.  Woi^.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  disagreement  with  him  with  re- 
gard to  his  policy  in  prosecuting  Browne? 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  never  had  any  talk  about  that. 

Senator  Lea.  You  never  discussed  it  with  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  never  discussed  it. 

Senator  Lea.  You  never  urged  him  either  to  make  the  prosecu- 
tion or  to  refrain  from  making  the  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  about  those  cases. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Marble.  Hoy  long  have  you  been  active  in  politics  in  Cook 
County? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Since  about  1894  or  1895. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  About  16  or  17  years? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  that. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Have  you  been  a  Republican  all  of  that  timet 

Mr.  Wolf.  All  my  lifen— ever  since  I  have  voted. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  which  faction  of  the  party  have  you  associated 
yourself? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Magerstadt,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Magerstadt  is  a  close  friend  of  yours,  both  po- 
litically and  personally  f 

Mr.  Wolf.  Politically  and  personallj^;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  Magerstadt  is  a  close  friend  of  Senator 
Lorimer.  both  politically  and  personally? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  consider  him  such;  yes;  and  consider  myself  a  friend. 

Mr.  Marble.  You,  also,  have  been  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  am. 

Mr.  Marble.  Through  that  connection  and  directly! 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  of  that  timet 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  friendliness  for  Mr.  Wayman  that  toc^  you 
to  his  support  in  the  primary  campaign  for  the  nomination  for 
State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Friendliness  j)ersonally  to  him?  Yes;  and  also  because 
I  considered  it  a  good  political  move. 

Mr.  Marble.  Opposition  to  Mr.  Healy  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes ;  opposition  to  the  faction  Mr.  Healy  was  with. 

Mr.  Marble.  Opposition  to  Mr.  Healy  as  State's  attorney? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  During  the  16  or  17  years  that  you  have  been  in 
politics  you  have  been  actively  engaged  in  all  of  tne  campaigns  that 
have  taken  place,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  have  been  mwe  or  less  engaged  in  my  own  precinct 
or  in  the  ward  only,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  been  engaged  throu^out  the  county  in  a 
number  of  campaigns,  too  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  To  some  extent,  so  as  to  ask  my  friends  to  vote  for  cer- 
tain candidates  in  whom  I  was  interested.  I  have  done  the  general 
political  work  that  a  man  will  do  who  is  enthusiastic  for  his  party. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Wayman's  campaign  an  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive one,  as  campaigns  go  in  Cook  County  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  financial  part  of 
campaigns,  excepting  this  one;  so  I  could  not  judge.  I  could. not 
judge  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  can  not  say  whether  or  not  it  was  extraordinarily 
expensive  as  campaigns  go? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  considered  that  the  expense  of  the  contest,  particu- 
larly, was  an  extraordinary  expense,  an  unusual  expense,  that  or- 
dinarily does  not  occur  in  political  campaigns.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  contest  before  the  county  judge  or  tne  probate  judge  as  to  the 
right  of  Mr.  Wayman  to  be  declared  the  nominee. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  extraordinary,  because  not  many  candidates 
have  to  pay  such  an  expense  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No  ;  not  many  times  are  there  ccmtests. 

Mr.  Marble.  But^  aside  from  that,  you  can  not  say  that  the  cam- 
paign was  extraordinarily  expensive  or  extravagant  in  its  conduct? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Marbi£.  That  contest  lasted  a  month  or  six  weeks,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  it  ended  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
started  probably  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  it  was  a  month  or  a  little  over? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  four  or  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  it  proceeded  both  day  and  night,  did  it  not, 
while  it  was  on? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  the  stenographers'  bills 
for  that  contest  nearer  $6,000  than  $3,000? 

Mr.  Wolf.  All  I  know  about  the  stenographers'  bills  is  that  Mr. 
Austrian  told  me  his  stenographers'  bill  amount  to  $2,100.  Whether 
that  was  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  the  case  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  have  no  impression  about  that?  Did  Mr.  Aus- 
trian say  that  he  personally  had  furnished  this  money — this  $22,000? 

Mr.  Wolf.'  That  he  had  paid  it. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  give  you  the  impression  that  he  had  supplied 
it  from  his  private  funds? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  at  no  time.  He  always  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  was  handling  this  money  for  clients. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  he  was  acting  as  treasurer  and  custodian  of 
funds  contributed  by  a  number  of  people? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  it  from  his  clients. 

Mr.  Marble.  Soliciting  it? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  then  that  he  had  passed  it  over  to  some  one? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  consulted  with  him  a  number  of  times  about  getting 
it  He  said  in  the  beginning  that  his  clients  did  not  want  to  fumisn 
any  money;  they  simply  wanted  to  give  Mr.  Wayman  moral  sup- 
port.   Then,  finally,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  spend  some  money. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  by  "his  clients,"  you  mean  the  interests  that 
were  opposed  to  the  closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  supposed  so  at  the  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Largely  the  brewery  interests  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  supposed  so  at  the  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble,  lou  did  not  imderstand  that  Mr.  Wayman  was 
spending  his  personal  funds? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wayman  had  told  me  he  did  not  have  any 
money 

Mr.  Marble.  I  mean,  you  did  not  get  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Austrian  was  spending  his  personal  finds  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Austrian  did  represent  in  court  the  opposition 
to  Simday  closing  in  a  great  manj  cases  before  Mr.  Wayman  was 
thought  of  for  State's  attorney;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  Mr.  Austrian's  identification  with  the  forces  tiiat 
were  opposed  to  Mr.  Healy  because  of  his  course  upon  the  Sunday 
closing  matter  was  complete  before  Mr.  Wayman  entered  the  fida 
for  State's  attorney  at  all? 

Mr.  Woij!'.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Rector's  is  a  public  restaurant,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  place  where  a  great  many  decent  people  go  to  get 
food? 

Mr.  Wolf.  A  large  number  of  people ;  the  best  people  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  not  the  Hapgood's  case  come  up  some  six  op 
eight  months  before  the  primary? 

Mr.  Wolf.  As  far  as  1  know,  it  was  pending  for  guite  awhile; 
but  I  think  it  was  determined  a  very  snort  time  beiore  the  pri- 
maries— not  before  the  primaries;  before  the  filing  of  the  petitions. 
That  was  a  month  before  the  primary. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  it  not  come  up  some  months  before  Mr.  Wayman 
was  at  all  considered  for  State's  attomejr? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know  the  beginning  of  the  Hapgood's  case, 
I  only  know  the  bearing  that  that  case,  and  the  publication  of  the 
picture,  had  on  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Marble,  ^lat  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  are  excused* 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  understand  Katherine  Woods  is  in 
the  city,  and  was  at  the  Willard  Hotel  this  morning,  but  could  not 
get  a  room  there.  She  telephoned  to  Mr.  Cornelius,  so  he  reported 
to  me ;  and  I  imderstand  they  have  been  out  trying  to  find  her  since, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  locate  her.  Paul  McCann  got  in  this 
morning,  and  was  out  in  the  hall  here.  He  came  directly  here,  I 
think.  We  have  been  trying  to  locate  him,  also.  I  think  he  has  gone 
to  find  a  hotel.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Webb ;  and  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Pease  if  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  telegraph  to  East 
St.  Louis  to  find  out  whether  Mr.  Webb  is  on  his  way  here,  or 
whether  he  is  coming.  He  is  a  practicing  attorney  there,  I  under- 
stand, and  must  be  well  known.  I  understand  he  was  served  with 
a  subpoena  to  be  here  yesterday.  My  memorandum  is  that  his  sub- 
poena required  him  to  be  here  on  the  12th. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  that  you  will  be  able  to  finish  this 
afternoon  with  the  witnesses  you  have  here,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Hardly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  matters  here 
that  I  can  put  in  by  way  of  using  the  time.  I  want  to  put  in  a  small 
part  of  Otis  Yarbrough's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  use  the  time  in  that  way  now  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  I  have  sent  out  for  my  record,  but  if  counsel 
on  the  other  side  have  their  record  here,  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
that.  It  is  on  pages  656-668  of  the  second  Browne  trial.  I  thought 
mine  was  here,  out  it  is  not.    I  have  sent  for  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  Your  pages  are  not  the  same,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  With  regard  to  the  second  Browne  trial,  they  are 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  they  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  are  carbon  copies  of  each  other. 

THOMAS  TIPPIT — ^WILiJAM  C.  BLAIR. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  inquire  from  counsel  on  the  other 
side  if  they  have  in  their  possession,  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  D.  P. 
Moore,  the  editor  of  the  Olney  Times,  of  Olney,  HI.,  the  issue  of  that 
paper  of  July  15, 1909;  also  the  issue  of  that  paper  of  July  22, 1909? 
I  tnink  you  put  in  the  one  of  July  22,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  put  in  one  Olney  paper.  I  do  not  remember  the 
precise  date  now.  It  was  about  that  time.  Mr.  Pease,  will  you  get 
that  file  of  papers  from  the  Olney  papers  which  you  have? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  the  one  or  Jul^  15,  1909,  which  contains  an 
article  showing  that  Mr.  Thomas  Tippit  shipped  his  string  of  trot- 
ting horses  to  Missouri  at  that  time  and  went  with  them.  Also  the 
issue  of  the  22d,  which  I  think  counsel  on  the  other  side  did  put  in, 
with  the  statement  in  it  thut  Mr.  Blair  was  in  Olney  on  the  20th  or 
2l8t;  but  I  understand  that  the  issue  of  July  15  shows  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Tippit  had  shipped  his  horses  away  to  Missouri.  That 
counsel  on  the  other  side  did  not  put  in,  as  I  recollect.  I  want  the 
issue  of  July  15. 

Mr.  Healy.  Ar^  those  the  only  two  you  want — the  one  of  the  15th 
and  the  one  of  22d? 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  put  in  the  one  of  the  22d. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  already  in,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  I  understand  you  did  not  put  in  the  one 
of  the  16th. 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  because  no  witness  has  been  interrogated  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  put  it  in  by  reading  it,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  before  you? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  the  copy  of  the  paper 

Mr.  Healy.  We  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  newspaper  being 
put  in  without  its  being  supported  by  the  testimony  of  some  witness. 
If  its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tippit  from  Olney 
on  or  about  the  date  of  the  Blair  visit,  we  are  prepared  to  establish 
by  proof  by  other  witnesses  that  Mr.  Tippit  was  in  town  at  that  time 
and  that  he  did  not  ^o  with  his  horses  to  Missouri  or  to  any  other 
place.  We  also  submit  that  it  is  not  proper  to  prove  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Tippit  from  Olney  at  that  time  by  an  unsupported  newspaper 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Tippit  testified  as  to 
being  in  Olney  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Tippit  said  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  he  said  he  did  not  meet  Mr.  Blair 
there,  but  he  did  not  say  he  was  not  in  Olney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  a  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  editor  of 
the  Times,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  written.    He  says : 

"I  am  sending  to-day  by  express  copies  of  the  Ohiey  Times  of 
July  and  August  issues,  1909,  to  the  Senate  investigating  committee, 
at  their  request. 

"  Issue  of  July  15,  1909,  contains  article  showing  that  Mr.  Tip- 
pit  took  his  string  of  trotting  horses  to  Missouri. 

"  Issue  of  July  22  states  that  Hon.  W.  C  Blair  was  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday,  or  one  week  after  Mr.  Tippit  had  gone  to  Missouri. 
"  Yours,  etc." 

I  have  asked  the  counsel  for  this  honorable  committee  to  produce 
the  issue  of  the  Olney  Times  of  July  15,  which  was  sent  in  accordance 
with  what  the  editor  said  was  the  request  of  this  honorable  com- 
mittee. I  find  the  article  on  the  front  page,  marked  in  blue  pencil, 
when  it  is  handed  to  me  by  counsel  for  this  honorable  committee. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  a  minute 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  f 

Mr.  Marble.  Mpy  I  suggest  that  the  paper  was  not  handed  to  him 
by  the  counsel,  and  has  not  been  in  our  possession,  but  as  the  record 
shows  was  produced  by  the  clerk  of  this  committee,  and  has  been  in 
his  possession? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  counsel  to  produce  it,  and  thev  called  upon 
the  secretary  of  this  honorable  committee,  Mr.  Pease,  to  produce  it; 
and  Mr.  Pease  produced  it  to  counsel,  and  counsel  handed  it  to  me. 
If  there  is  any  other  circumlocution  necessary  in  words  or  acts,  I 
am  willing  to  add  it  to  the  record.    Have  you  the  issue  of  the  2ed? 

Mr.  Healy,  Judge,  what  is  the  date  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Moore 
that  you  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  a  minute.    I  sent  down  to— 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  Mr.  Healy  was  asking  the  date  of 
the  letter. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  just  about  to  give  it  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sent  to  the  paper  to  have  them  send  up  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  I  got 
this  reply,  dated  October  28,  1911.  Mr.  Moore  did  not  send  to  me 
what  I  asked  should  be  sent,  nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  man  who  went 
there  to  get  it.  But  he  said : 
"  Elbiodoe  H.  Hanect,  Esq., 

"  Chicago^  III. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sending  to-day  by  express  copies  of  the  Olney 
Times  of  July  and  August  issues,  1909,  to  the  Senate  investigating 
committee,  at  their  request. 

"  Issue  of  July  15,  1909,  contains  article  showing  that  Mr.  Tippit 
took  his  string  of  trotting  horses  to  Missouri." 

The  Chairman.  You  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  necessity  for  reading  it  a^ain. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  signed  "Truly  yours,  D.  P.  Moore,  editor 
Times."  I  take  it  he  wrote  this  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  send  to  me  the  papers  that  I  requested. 

Mr.  Healy.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  Mr.  Rowland 
was  on  the  stand,' and  was  interrogated  with  reference  to  the  writing 
of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  newspaper  of  July  22,  Judge 
Hanecy  then  had  the  information  which  he  is  now  seeking  to  in- 
corporate in  the  record.  No  witness  was  interrogated  by  him  at 
that  time  with  reference  to  the  alleged  absence  of  Mr.  Tippit  from 
Olney, at  the  time  of  Mr.  Blair's  visit.  He  has  had  this  information 
in  his  possession  since  the  28th  of  last  October,  and  has  volunteered 
no  witness  in  that  regard.  Our  position  is  that  if  Mr.  Tippit's  ab- 
sence from  Olney  at  that  time  is  to  be  shown,  it  must  oe  shown 
affirmatively  by  some  witness  who  knew  the  fact.  If  such  an  attempt 
is  made,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  Mr.  Tippit  did  not  accompany 
his  horses  to  Missouri  on  that  occasion  but  was  in  Olney  at  and  about 
tiiat  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Counsel  has  not  stated  the  fact  so  far  as  I  am.  con- 
cerned, but  I  can  well  see  how  he  might  be  led  into  the  conclusion 
which  he  states  to  be  a  fact. 

This  letter  is  dated  the  28th  of  October,  1911,  and  was  addressed 
to  me  at  Chicago.  It  went  to  mv  office,  however,  and  for  days  at  a 
time  I  did  not  go  to  my  office  wnile  the  investigation  was  going  on 
in  Chicago.  I  end  not  ^t  this  letter  until  long  after  its  date.  It  was 
just  before  I  was  leaving  for  Washington  on  this  occasion  that  I 
found  this  letter,  which  had  been  opened  by  parties  in  my  office.  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  ask  questions  in  relation  to  it;  because  while 
it  was  written  on  the  28th,  and  possibly  got  to  my  office  a  day  or  two 
later  than  that,  it  did  not  come  to  my  attention.  I  do  not  remember 
at  what  time  counsel  on  the  other  side  put  in  the  paper  of  the  22d  of 
July,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  a  thing  about  this  letter.  I  had 
sent  down  there  to  try  to  get  all  the  issues  of  the  Times  that  re- 
lated to  that  matter,  and  I  was  surprised  that  I  had  not  heard  from 
somebody  connected  with  the  paper.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Moore  at 
all ;  or,  if  I  ever  met  him,  I  have  not  him  in  mind. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  have  decided  that  the  article  may 
go  in  as  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  may  read  it,  then! 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  I  think  the  article  of  the  22d  has  been  read  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  has  been  read  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  committee  think  that  if  counsel  want  to 
show  that  Mr.  Tippit  was  not  in  Olney  at  that  time,  it  would  be  well 
to  get  some  affirmative  testimony  as  to  the  fact 

Mr.  Healy.  The  article  of  the  22d,  Judge,  was  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rowland,  who  testified  that  he  wrote  the 
article  and  published  it,  and  testified  that  he  saw  Mr.  Blair  in  town 
that  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  the  name  of  the 
party;  but  he  identified  the  publication. 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  do  not  make 
any  quibble  about  that.  Those  papers  came  from  the  publisher 
of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  the  other  one  came  from  Mr.  Moore,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  assume  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  D.  P.  Moore? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know  what,  the  fact  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  His  name  is  on  the  letterhead. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  necessity  of  taking  any  further  time 
about  that  matter.    Those  statements  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  read  from  the  front  page  of  No.  28^  volume  46, 
of  the  Olney  Times.  It  is  dated  Olney,  til.,  Thursday,  July  15, 1909. 
The  headline  is: 

"All  the  Way  to  Pike. 

"  Thomas  Tippit,  with  his  Margrave  mare,  Marville,  and  Fritchle 
Bros.'  string  of  trotters,  under  the  care  of  a  trainer,  left  the  city 
park  training  grounds  Monday  for  Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  where  they 
will  start  the  racing  season.  Bowling  Green  is  the  capital  of  Pike 
County,  famous  in  song  and  story,  and  eq^ually  famous  for  its 
horses  as  its  noted  men.  We  trust  that  our  Richland  County  horses 
will  sustain  the  reputations  they  have  won  at  other  points." 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  the  first  passage  again — the  open- 
ing passage? 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading) :  "Thomas  Tippit,  with  his  Margrave 
mare,  Marville,  and  Fritchle  Bros.'  string  of  trotters,  under  the  care 
of  a  trainer,  left  the  city  park  training  grounds  Monday  for  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Mo." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  state  what  date  Mondav  would  be  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  that  newspaper.  Judge  ELanecy? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  was  looking  that  up.  I  think  it  is  the  12th 
here,  but  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly.  That  is  1909,  is  it  not?  It 
was  the  12th.  The  Monday  preceding  Thursday,  the  15th,  was  the 
12th. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  12th  of  July,  1909? 

Mr.  JIanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  is  your  contention  that  that  shows  the  absence 
of  Thomas  Tippit  from  Olney  on  the  19th  of  July,  1909? 
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Mr.  Hanect.  I  do  not  know  what  this  other  article  says  the  date 
was,  when  he  was  here  or  when  he  was  there.     It  is  a  little  news  squib. 

Mr.  Healt.  The  affirmative  testimony  in  the  record  is  that  Blair 
and  Tippit  met  in  Olney  on  the  20th  of  July,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  on  page  6.    The  article  is : 

"Hon.  William  C.  Blair,  of  Moimt  Vernon,  was  in  the  city 
Tuesday." 

Mr.  Marbijs.  I  presume  the  committee  has  judicial  knowledge  that 
a  point  in  Missouri  may  be  reached  from  that  town  in  less  than  half 
a  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  July  22  was  a  Thursday,  and  the  Tuesday  preceding 
that  was  the  20th. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  human  memory,  even 
on  your  part. 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  That  is  just  exactly  what 
I  said.  The  testimony  is  that  Blair  went  to  Olney  on  the  19th  and 
saw  Tippit  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  and  then  returned  to  the 
Centraua  ball  game. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  observation  did  you  make,  Mr.  Marble? 
I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  Missouri  is  a  State  adjoining  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  that  a  gentleman  could  go  from  Olney,  111.,  to  a  point  in 
Missouri  in  something  like  half  a  day  and  could  return  in  the  same 
length  of  time.    The  committee  has  judicial  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  that  there  are  some  points  there  that 
it  takes  you  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  to  get  to. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  do  not  have  horse  races  there. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  they  do.    They  have  horse  races  there,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  places  in  Illinois  where  you  can  get  but 
one  train  a  day  either  way ;  and  there  are  two  coimties  now  that  have 
not  any  railroads. 

Senator  Jones.  You  need  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  to  go  by  boat. 

OnS  V.  YARBROnOH. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  page  of  the  record  are  you  going  to  read  from. 
Judge  Hanecy? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  right 
reference. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  said  it  was  six  hundred  and  something. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  said  656-658.  What  I  want  is  the  cross- 
examination  of  Yarbrough  in  relation  to  a  letter  that  he  wrote,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  said  that  he  would  "  go  to  hell  for  White.'' 

Mr.  Healy.  The  be^nning  of  the  cross-examination  is  on  page  655. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whicn  one  is  it — Otis  Yarbrough  or  Sidney?  It  is 
Otis,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Otis  V.  Yarbrough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  record  of  coim- 
sel  on  the  other  side.  I  read  from  page  655  of  Otis  V.  Yarbrough 's 
testimony,  at  the  bottom  ofihe  pa^,  on  cross-examination : 

"  Q.  You  would  go  to  hell  for  Charles  A.  White,  wouldn't  you  ! 

^Mr.  Wayman.  I  object,  if  the  court  please. 
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"The  Court.  Read  the  question. 

"  (Question  read.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstbin.  Just  a  moment,  your  honor.  I  want  to  show  his 
associations  and  relations  with  WTiite  to  show  that  he  would  swear 
to  anything.    He  says  so  here  under  his  own 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Handwriting. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object,  if  the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained,  gentlemen. 

"  (Counsel  confer  with  court.) 

"Mr.  Erbstbin.  I  asked  you  to 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Sead  the  question. 

"  (Question  read.) 

"The  Court.  Proceed. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  We  offer  to  prove,  if  the  court  please,  that  the  wit- 
ness, in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  defendant,  this  witness  said 
in  that  letter,  in  his  own  handwriting,  that  he  would  go  to  hell  for 
Charles  A.  White. 

"  The  Court.  Has  it  any  reference  to  this  matter  at  all  ? 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Where  is  the  letter? 

"  (The  document  referred  to  was  thereupon  handed  to  the  court) 

"The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Erbstbin.  MarK  this  *  Yarbrough's  exhibit  for  identification.' 

"  (The  document  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  as  requested.) 

"  Q.  I  hand  you  this  paper  marked  'Letter  for  identification, 
Yarbrough,'  and  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  is  your  handwrit- 
ing?— A.  That  looks  like  it;  yes,  sir. 

^'Q.  Well,  is  it? 

"  The  Court.  Yes  or  no. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  you  write  that  letter? 

"A.  It  is  in  my  handwriting;  yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  the  question. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled ;  and  answer  the  question  yes  or  no. 

"The  Witness.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  offer  it  in  evidence. 

"  Q.  Did  vou  send  this  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
Charles  A.  White,  at  O'Fallon? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Do  you  understand  the  question? 

"The  Court  (to  the  witness).  Did  you  mail  that  letter  as  ad- 
dressed? 

"  The  Witness.  Why,  I  won't  say  that  I  did.  I  dont  know  that  I 
did  that 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  That  is  your  handwriting  [exhibiting  paper  to 
witness]? 

"A.  That  is  my  handwriting. 

"Q.  Addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  A.  White  at  0*FaUon?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  You  wrote  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  the  envelope.  Did  you  mail  it? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  did. 

"  Mr.  Erbstbin.  You  don't  know.    I  offer  this  in  evidence. 
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"  Mr.  Wayman.  pbject. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception." 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hanecy,  before  you  go  further  with  that,  have 
you  that  letter? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Senator  Jones.  I  have  written  and  telegraphed, 
and  I  have  parties  searching  for  it  now ;  and  I  mav  be  able  to  find  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  not  put  into  the  record  for  identification  in 
that  trial? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  do  not  put  them  into  the  record  there.  It  is  not 
in  this  record. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean,  was  it  not  filed  in  the  proceedings  in  that 
trial? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  may  have  been.  The  last  we  know  of  it  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  court 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  as  it  was  marked  for  identification  it 
would  be  left  among  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know.  They  do  not  do  that  in  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Jones;  that  is,  when  a  paper  is  offered  in  evidence,  and  even 
when  it  is  put  in  evidence,  it  is  marked,  and  then  handed  back  to  the 
party  who  offers  it,  unless  the  stenographer  keeps  it  for  marking 
afterwards,  or  somebody  in  court  holds  it.  But  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  the  letter  for  a  considerable  time.     [Reading:] 

"Mr.  Forrest.  We  also  offer  in  evidence  the  other,  and  we  save 
exception.  We  also  offer  in  evidence  the  following  sentence  in  that 
letter,  to  wit,  ^At  any  time  you  want  me  to  do  anything,  if  you  don't 
hesitate  in  letting  me  know — if  there  is  anybody  I  will  go  to  hell 
for,  it  is  you.' 

"  The  Court.  You  offer  that  exhibit  ? 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Yes;  we  offer  that  particular  part. 

"The  Court.  The  objection  will  be  sustained,  and  exception. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Exception." 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  from  the  letter  that  was  identified  by  what 
you  read  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes,  Senator  Jones.  It  was  handed  to  the  court, 
and  the  court  lookea  at  it  and  read  it  and  then  ruled  it  out.  Mr. 
Erbstein  was  cross-examining.  Then  Mr.  Forrest  took  the  letter  and 
read  from  it  the  part  I  have  just  read,  and  offered  that  in  addition 
to  what  Mr.  Erbstein  had  mentioned. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Yarbroughs 
to  White? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  Otis  V.  Yarbrough. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(At*12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  mu  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFrasR  recess. 

At  the  expiration  of  tha  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  call,  Jud^  Hanecy? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  dispatch  from  Rep- 
resentative Flannigen,  at  East  St.  Louis,  since  I  left  here  at  noon. 
He  was  ihe  party  to  whom  we  telegraphed  last  night    He  said  the 
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witnesses  there  could  not  set  here  before  Friday.  I  immediately 
telegraphed  back  to  have  telegrams  sent  to  them  to  be  here  Friday 
morning. 

Mr.  Mines  is  here,  and  two  other  witnesses.  I  want  to  present 
briefly  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  matter.  As  I  take  it,  it  is  cumu- 
lative evidence;  but  I  want  to  present  it  to  this  honorable  committee 
and  counsel  on  the  other  side  and  have  the  committee  say  whether  or 
not  we  shall  call  them. 

Their  testimony  relates  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Edward  Hines  here 
in  Washington  between  the  6th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March, 
1911,  showing  that  Mr.  Hines  was  not  in  Chicago  and  could  not  have 
been  there  during  that  time.  The  witnesses  are  Mr.  L.  W.  Swift,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  was  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  American  Win- 
dow Glass  Co.,  who  made  a  large  contract  with  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  during  that  period  of  time,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Toumey,  of 
Chicago,  the  manager  of  the  northern  sales  department  of  the  Ed- 
ward Hines  Lumber  Co.  Mr.  Toumey  left  Chicago  and  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  15th  of  February,  1911,  and  was  in  daily  conmiunica- 
tion  with  Mr.  Hines  in  Washington  here  between  that  time  and  the 
time  Mr.  Hines  left  here  on  the  4th  of  March,  1911 ;  and  they  have 
the  telegrams  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  there  was  any  question  about  your 
right  to  produce  that  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  I  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  have  been  trying 
to  eliminate  everything  I  can  so  as  to  shorten  the  testimony  here.  1 
will  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  conmiittee  should  have  all  the  light 
it  can  g«b  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Johnston.  Perhaps  that  will  be  conceded.    Is  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  we  can  concede  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

TESTIHONT  OF  FATTL  HoCAHN. 

Paul  McCann,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
f ollo^  s : 
Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  McCann.  Paul  McCann. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  McCann.  Springfield,  111. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! 
Mr.  McCann.  All  of  my  life. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  How  old  are  you,  Paul! 
Mr.  McCann.  Eighteen  years  old. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Past,  or  coming? 
Mr.  McCann.  Past. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  not  yet  attained  your  nineteenth  birthday? 
Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  occupation  nowt 
Mr.  McCann.  Bookkeeper. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 
Mr.  McCann.  In  the  sheritt's  office, 
Mr.  Haneoy.  Where? 
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Mr.  McCann.  At  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  page  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  assigned  to,  or  were  vou  acting  especially 
or  very  lareely  for,  anj^  particular  member  of  the  general  assembly? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sii\ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  name! 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  the  minority  leader — the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority — in  that  session? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  assigned  to  him  exclusively,  or  were  you 
selected  hy  him  to  do  most  of  his  work? 

Mr.  McCJann.  I  was  selected  by  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  work  for  some  others? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  practically  all  of  Mr.  Browne's  work? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Illinois 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  McCann.  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  what  time?  What  time  were  you  there  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  9  o'clock — 8.30  or  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  the  session  of  the  house  commence 
that  morning — the  session  of  the  house  separately? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  in  session  as  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
until  the  senate  came  in  at  12  o'clock  noon? 

Mr.  McCa^'n.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  during  that  time,  between  10 
and  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  majority  of  the  time  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  Mr.  Browne's  desk  with  reference  to  an 
aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  the  third  seat  from  the  main  aisle — ^the  first 
aisle  from  the  main  aisle,  the  third  seat,  as  you  were  going  up,  to  the 
left 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  his  seat  on  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  which  side  of  Mr.  Browne,  when  he  was  sitting 
in  his  regular  seat,  was  the  aisle  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  his  left? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  main  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  it  is  the  first  aisle  from  the  main  aisle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  his  seat  was  on  the  right  side  of  that  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Going  up  or  going  down  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  Going  up. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  aisle  was  at  his  left,  was  it,  or  at  his  right, 
when  he  was  sitting  in  his  seat! 
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Mr.  McCann.  When  he  was  sitting  in  his  seat  the  aisle  was  to  the 
left  of  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  to  his  left  ? 

Mr,  McCann.  To  the  left. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  a  chair  in  the  aisle  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Mr.  Browne's  seat  during  the  session  of  the  house  that  morning  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  there  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  all  the  time 
the  joint  assembly  was  in  session  and  taking  the  vote  on  United 
States  Senator  that  day  ? 

Mr,  McCann.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  chair  or  other  seat  in  the  aisle  im- 
mediately adjoining  Mr.  Browne's  desk  and  on  the  left  of  that  desk 
as  he  was  sitting  facing  the  desk  and  facing  the  speaker? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  in  the  house  when  the  senate  filed 
in  to  form  the  joint  session  for  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  was  in  the  chair  of  the  house  during  that 
morning  session  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Speaker  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  he  continue  in  the  chair  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  the  senate  marched  into  the  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  there  up  to  12  o'clock,  when  the  senate 
came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  continue  in  the  chair  after  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  the  senate  marched  into  the  house,  was  Lieut. 
Gov.  John  G.  Ogl^by  with  the  senate? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  go  when  he  and  the  senate  came  into 
the  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  back  of  Speaker  Shurtleff,  on  the  settee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  a  large  settee  on  the  speaker's  platform 
and  immediately  back  of  the  speaker's  regular  seat? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  where  Lieut.  Gov.  Oglesby  sat? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  the  senate  came  into  the  l>ouse  was  the  roll 
called  for  a  quorum  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  it  after  12  o'clock  or  after  the  senate 
marched  into  the  house  before  they  commenced  to  call  the  roll  for 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  16  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  done  during  that  15  minutes  before  the 
roll  was  called  for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  getting  seated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  getting  seated  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  senators;  and  there  was  also  a  quorum  called 
for  both  houses — the  senate  and  the  house. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  the  roll  of  the  house  and  the  roll  of  the  senate 
called  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  quorum  was  present? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wlien  did  that  take  place  with  reference  to  the  tune 
the  senate  marched  into  the  house  ana  the  senators  took  their  seats? 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  after  the  senate  roll  call  was  called. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  within  the  15  minutes  that  you  have  referred 
to  after  12  o'clock  or  after  the  senate  marched  in  that  that  roll  call 
for  a  quorum  was  had  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  what  took  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  they  called  the  roll  for  the  balloting  for 
United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  house  of  the  legislature  did  they  call  first  on 
that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  senate? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  that  roll  call  of  the  senate  for  a  vote  on  the  Sena- 
torship  of  the  United  States  commence  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  roll  call  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Lieut.  Gov.  Oglesby  make  the  announcement 
that  the  senate  roll  would  be  called  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  who  called  the  senate  roll  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  James  Paddock,  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  then  and  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  senate? 

Mr.  T  cCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  call  the  roll  for  the  ascwtaining  of  a  quorum 
as  well  as  for  the  vote  on  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  he  called  the  roll  on  the  vote  for  United 
SttUos  Senator  were  any  speeches  made  as  the  members  of  the  senate 
cast  their  votes? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  many? 

Mr.  McCann.    No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  the  speeches;  but  what 
were  they — explaining  their  votes,  or  something  else? 

Mr.  McCann.  Explaining  their  votes — how  they  were  going  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  speeches  were  made 
during  the  roll  call  of  the  senate? 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  I  should  suggest  about  10 — 8  or  10. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  not  certam  about  the  number? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  senators  made  speeches? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  any  of  the  speeches — 
whether  they  were  in  commendation  of  the  candidate  the  men  voted 
for,  or  in  criticism  of  somebody  that  somebody  else  was  voting  for? 

Mr.  MoCann,  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  character  or  nature  of 
the  speeches? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  were  they  talking  about? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  talking  about  explaining  their  votes — 
how  they  were  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Or  why  they  had  voted  in  a  certain  way? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  the  senate  roll  call  was  made,  and  all  the  sen- 
ators had  voted,  what  took  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  the  house  roll  call  was  called. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  make  any  speech,  either 
at  that  time,  before  the  house  roll  was  called,  or  during  the  roll  call, 
when  his  name  was  called  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  made  his  speech  before  the  house  roll  call  was 
called. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  it  was  started,  or  before  it  was  finished — 
which  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  it  was  started. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember,  generally,  what  took  place — 
whether  he  asked  pjermission  to  speak,  or  whether  he  got  up  and 
spoke  without  permission  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  asked  for  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  did  he  make  his  speech  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  the  general  nature  of  that  speech 
was? 

Mr.  McCann.  Explaining  how  he  was  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Browne  was  early  on  the  roll  call?  They 
called  the  roll  alphabetically,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  early  on  the  roll  call,  his  name  com- 
mencing with  B  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  how  many  were  ahead  of  him, 
though,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  1  should  suggest  about  15 — 14  or  15 — some- 
where in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  the  number? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Browne  announced*  at 
the  end  of  that  speech  or  during  that  speech,  how  he  was  going 
to  vote? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  announce,  either  during  his  speech  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  or  later,  how  he  voted? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  for  whom  he  voted  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  Mr.  Browne  finished  his  speech,  what  took 
place? 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  the  roll  call  proceeded. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  roll  call  of  the  house  on  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Did  anybody,  except  Mr..  Browne,  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  joint  assembly  before  the  roll  call  on  the  Senatorship  was  had 
or  commenced? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  roll  call  of  the  house  then  commenced,  did  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  as  the  members  of  the  house  voted  for  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  were  speeches  made  in  explanation  of  their 
rotes,  or  indicating  how  they  would  vote  or  why  they  had  voted  in 
a  certain  way? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  speeches  were 
made? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Browne  announce,  during  his 
speech  or  at  its  conclusion  or  when  the  roll  was  called,  for  whom  he 
voted? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  whom  did  he  vote! 

Mr.  McCann.  For  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  United  States  Senator! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  vou  there  all  through  the  voting,  until  the 
close  of  the  ballot  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1909,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Representative  George  W.  Meyers,  or 
George  Meyers? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  sit  with  reference  to  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  sat  three  rows  behind  him  as  you  were  going  up 
to  the  right.    That  made  it  the  sixth  row  from  the  front. 

Mr.  ILkNECY.  Did  he  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  aisle  that 
Mr.  Browne's  seat  bordered  on? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  On  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  rows  back? 

Mr.  McCann.  Six. 

The  Chairman.  Three  rows  back  of  Browne,  you  say? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  sixth  from  the  front? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  sixth  from  the  front. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes;  three  back  of  Mr.  Browne,  and  then  the 
width  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Representative  Meyers  come  to  Mr.  Browne's 
desk  during  the  session  of  the  house  between  10  and  12  o'clock  on 
the  morninff  of  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not  come  there^  anyway,  while  you  were 
present  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  12 
o'clock,  or  the  time  when  the  senate  marched  into  the  house  to  form 
the  joint  assembly  or  the  joint  session,  had  you  been  standing  next  to 
Mr.  Browne's  desk  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  done  any  other  work — ^had  you  been  away 
for  any  other  purpose  from  Mr.  Browne's  desk  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir ;  not  while  the  senate  was  in  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  before  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  I  should  suggest  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  any  place  to  get  blank  roll  calls? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  McCann.  Down  to  the  clerk's  desk. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  I  am  somewhat  confused.  Tour 
question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Meyers  came  to  Mr.  Browne's  desk  is  con- 
fined to  the  time  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right.    I  have  not  gone  to  the  other  time  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  your  subsequent  inquiries  indicated 
that  you  were  leading  the  witness  on  to  the  session  of  the  joint  as- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am.    I  have  divided  the  time  into'two  sections. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  make  it  clear;  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  witness  says  he  was  not  at  the  desk  of  Mr. 
Browne  all  the  time  between  10  and  12,  but  was  there  most  of  the 
time. 

One  of  the  things  you  left  Mr.  Browne's  desk  for  before  12  o'clock 
on  that  day  was  to  go  and  get  some  blank  roll  calls,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  before  12  o'clock  did  you  do  that,  Paul? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  5  minutes  before  12  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  the  blank  roll  calls  that  you  got? 
Where  did  you  go  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  To  the  clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  in  the  main  room  of  the  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  front  or  back  of  the  speaker's  desk  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  front. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  it  was  in  full  view  of  the  members  of  the 
house,  and  by  turning  around  you  could  see  all  the  members  of  the 
house  and  they  could  see  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  roll  calls  did  you  get? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  got  three. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  those  blank  roll  calls,  where  did  you 
go? 

Mr.  McCann.  To  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  left  Mr. 
Browne's  desk  to  go  down  to  get  those  roll  calls  at  the  clerk's  desk 
until  you  returned  to  Mr.  Browne's  desk  with  the  roll  calls? 

Mr.  McCann.  Immediately;  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  more  than  5  minutes? 
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Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Going  and  coming!  • 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  -Who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  on  his  right, 
in  the  same  row  of  seats? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Representative  Gorman,  of  Peoria? 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  Peoria. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Greorge  W.  Alschuler,  the  present 
Democratic  minority  leader  of  the  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  at  that  time? 
.     Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly, was  he? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  he  sit  with  reference  to  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  sat  in  the  row  back  of  him,  the  third  seat  from 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  third  seat  from  the  aisle  that  was  on  the  left 
of  Mr.  Browne's  desk? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  many  feet  was  it  from  the  left  side  of 
Mr.  Alschuler's  seat  to  the  right-hand  side  of  Mr.  Browne's  seat? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  6  or  8  feet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  the  blank  roll  calls  and  returned  to 
Mr.  Browne's  desk  just  before  12  o'clock  on  that  day,  what  did  you 
do  with  the  blank  roll  calls? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  kept  a  roll  call  myself  while  they  were  voting  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  gave  Mr.  Browne  one.  and  I  gave  Mr. 
Alschuler  or  Mr.  Gterman  the  other;  I  do  not  recollect  which  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  which  one  of  those  two  you 
gave  the  third  one  to? 

Mr.  McCann.  But  I  rather  think  it  was  Mr.  Alschuler. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  it  was  Alschuler? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  are  not  certain? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  keep  a  score  or  a  tally,  or  did  you  mark  on 
the  roll  call  opposite  or  in  connection  with  the  name  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  joint  assembly  for  whom  he  voted  for  United  States 
Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  through  the  roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  doing  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  back  of  the  desk,  in  front  of  it,  or  at  either 
side  of  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  in  front  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  front  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  leaning  over  his  desk? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  your  blank  roll  call  rest  while  you  made 
the  marks  on  it  as  to  how  tne  different  members  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  United  States  Senator! 

Mr.  McCann.  On  a  little  pillow  that  rose  up  from  the  main  desk 
about  6  or  8  inches. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  little  what? 

Mr.  McCann.  A  pillow,  like.  It  is  a  board,  you  know,  to  clip 
books  and  stationery. 

Mr.  Hanect.  a  little  shelf  on  the  top  of  the  front  part  of  the 
desk? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Browne  at  his  desk  all  that  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  the  senate  came  into  the  house  chamber  and 
the  roll  call  proceeded,  first  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum  of 
the  house  and  senate,  and  then  the  roll  of  tne  senate  and  the  house 
was  called  on  the  Senatorship,  were  you  there  all  of  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  roll  call  that  elected  Mr.  Lorimer  United  States 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Representative  Greorge  W.  Meyers, 
either  before  12  o'clock  noon  or  after  12  o'clock  noon,  come  to  Mr. 
Browne's  desk  and  talk  with  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  Representative  Meyers  had  come  to  Mr.  Browne's 
desk  on  that  day,  on  either  side  of  it  or  back  of  it  or  in  front  of  it, 
would  you  have  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  I  mean,  during  the  vote  on  United  States 
Senator,  or  for  a  considerable  time  before  12  o'clock  on  that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Representative  Meyers  go  to  Mr.  Browne's  desk 
and  talk  with  him  on  that  day,  either  before  12  o'clock  or  after  12 
o'clock  noon? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Could  Mr.  Meyers  have  gone  to  Mr.  Browne's  desk 
during  the  five  minutes,  or  about  that  time,  that  vou  said  it  took  you 
to  ffo  from  Mr.  Browne's  desk  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  get  the  blank 
roll  calls  and  return  to  Mr.  Browne's  desk  without  your  seeing 
him? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  the  senate  in  the  house  chamber  when  you 
got  the  lists? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  was  just  before  they  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  Five  minutes  liefore. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  any  other  page  serve  Mr.  Browne,  or  carry 
any  message  for  him,  after  the  senate  came  in  that  day,  until  they 
adjournedf 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  FuncHER.  Did  he  send  you  to  Mr.  Meyers  at  any  time 
that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  state  where  Mr.  Meyers  sat  as  to  Mr. 
Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  far  back? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  sat  the  third  seat  from  Mr.  Browne,  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  third  row  of  seats? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Across  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  pages  did  not  have  much  to  do  that  day,  did 
they? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  quite  busy  that  day. 

Senaf or  Jones.  You  dia  not  have  much  to  do,  did  you  t 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  kept  the  roll  call  that  day. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  part  of  your  duty! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  do  that  every  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  not  every  day. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  come  to  do  it  that  day! 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Browne  asked  me  to. 

Senator  Jones.  He  asked  you  to  keep  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  been  there  since  half  past  8  o'clock,  had 
you  not,  until  noon,  before  that  commenced  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  had  you  been  doing  during  that  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  had  been  at  his  desk. 

Senator  Jones.  You  stayed  at  his  desk  all  the  time?. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  stayed  there,  and  if  he  wanted  (o  call  me  I  was 
there. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  call  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  call  you  at  any  time  during  that  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  only  to  go  down  to  get  the  rollcalls,  about 
5  minutes  before  the  senate  came  in. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  was  the  only  time  you  left  his  desk  that 
morning  from  10  o'clock  on? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  other  pages  were  fixtures  at  their  desks,  were 
they,  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  same  way. 

Senator  Jones.  They  did  not  have  anything  to  do  during  that 
period  of  two  hours? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  the  legislature  at  work? 
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Mr.  MgCann.  Yee,  gir.  They  were  reading  over  the  bills  most 
of  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  not  the  members  sending  the  pages  for  any- 
thing during  that  timet 

11&.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  you  say  now,  positively,  ihsi  you  never 
left  Browne's  desk  from  10  o'clock  until  about  5  minutes  before 
12  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  stood  right  there  by  him  aU  the  timet 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  sit  there  in  his  desk  all  the  timet 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  got  up? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  24th,  did  you  stand  at  his  desk  from  10 
o'clock  until  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  24th? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Almost  all  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  that  distinctly? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  not  distinctly. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  rememl>er  it  as  distinctly  as  you  do  what 
happened  on  the  25th? 

Afr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  remember  more  on  the  26th. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  more  on  the  26th  t 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  25th,  did  you  stand  there  at  his  desk  from 
10  o'clock  until  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  nothing  to  do? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  not  sent  for  anything? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jone^.  Was  that  true  of  every  day  of  the  session  t 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  every  day. 

Senator  Jones.  What  day  did  you  have  anything  to  do  between 
10  and  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  what  day. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  any  day  that  you  had  anything 
to  do  between  those  hours? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir.    Some  days  we  were  more  busy  than  others. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  j^ou  remember  any  day  when  you  were  busy  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  WTien  you  had  anything  to  do? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  go  down  for  a  roll  call  on  any  other 
day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  For  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  day? 
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Mr.  MoCann.  I  do  not  remember  what  day. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  on  the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  that  you  did  nott 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Distinctly? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  on  the  24th  t 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  that  distinctly,  do  youf 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  go  down  for  a  roll  call  for  himt 

Mr.  McCann.  Back  in — oh,  it  must  have  been  a  month  back — two 
months. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  you  had  not  gone  down  for  a  roll  call  for 
two  months? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  the  26th  day  of  May? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  you  mean  that  you  had  not  done  that  for 
two  months? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Until  the  25th  f 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  the  26th. 

Senator  Jones.  Until  the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  come  to  go  down  there  about  two 
months  before  to  ^et  a  roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  sent  me  down. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  he  should  send 
you  that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  No:  he  just  wanted  me  to  keep  it,  I  ^ess. 

Senator  Jones.  Wny  did  he  not  want  you  to  keep  it  after  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  other  pages  doing 
anything  that  day — the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones  Were  all  the  members  in  their  seats  that  day  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  and  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  were  not  in  their  seats? 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that 

Senator  Jones.  A  great  many? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  about  half  of  them. 

Senator  Jones.  About  half  of  them? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  the  others  on  the  floor,  or  were  they  out- 
side of  the  chamber? 

Mr.  McCann.  On  the  floor. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  McCann.  Conferring. 

Senator  Jones.  Walking  around  here,  there,  and  yonder? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  buying  newspapers. 

Senator  Jones.  And  yet  you  say  none  of  them  came  to  Browne's 
desk  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Between  10  and  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anybody  come  to  his  desk  between  10  and  12  on 
the  25th? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  rememb^  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  they  did  or  not! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  do  you  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  remember 
the  26th  rather  than  the  25th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Why? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  it  was  more  excitable  that  day  than  usual. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  they  all  excited  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  they  manifest  their  excitement? 

Mr.  McCann.  By  going  to  each  other,  laughing,  and  making 
more  noise;  more  excitement  all  around. 

Senator  Jones.  They  were  going  around  generally,  talking  to 
each  other  and  laughing? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And,  yet,  you  mean  to  say  that  nobody  came  to 
Browne  and  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  not  excited  that  morning,  then,  was  he? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  appear  to  be;  did  he? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  all  the  rest  of  them  appeared  to  be  pretty  gen- 
erally excited  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Talking  with  each  other? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  jet  they  absolutely  ignored  Browne! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Democrats  and  Republicans? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anybody  talk  to  Browne  on  the  25th  between 
10  and  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  day  of  excitement 
during  that  session,  prior  to  the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  had  any  excitement  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  any  day  when  anybody  came 
to  Browne's  desk  and  talked  with  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  time  did  Browne  take  his  seat  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  about  10.30. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  iti 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  now  say  that  it  was  10.30  when  he  took  his 
seat? 

Mr.  McCann.  10.80. 

Senator  Jones.  The  session  opened  at  10? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  when  he  came  into  the  chamber? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  When? 

Mr.  MoCani^.  About  10.30. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  come  in  before  10.30? 

Mr.  McCann.  Noj  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  his  desk. 

Senator  Jones.  You  went  to  his  desk  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

S^iator  Jones.  He  was  not  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  stayed  there  for  half  an  hour^  and  he  was  not 
at  his  seat? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  left  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  McCann.  Staying  there,  watching  for  hinu 

Senator  Jones.  Just  standing  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Looking  around  over  the  room  to  see  whether  he 
was  there  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  come  in  the  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  that  distinctly;  do  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  makes  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  watching  for  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  what  time  he  came  in  on  the 
25th? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  about 

Senator  Jones.  Why  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know.    I  just  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  not  watching  for  him  that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Yet  you  do  not  remember  what  time  he  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  came  in  about  as  usual. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  usual  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  10  and  10.30. 

Senator  Jones.  The  regular  time  of  meeting  was  10  o'clock? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  came  in  on  the  25th 
at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  10.80? 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  sure  he  got  in  before  10.80  on  the  25th  f 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  sure,  I  say,  that  he  got  in  before  10.80  on 
the  25th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  makes  you  sure  of  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  he  was  there  before  that  on  ^he  25th« 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  r^nember  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  time  did  he  come  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  came  in  between  10  and  10.80. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  see  him  come  in  the  door  that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  that  distinctly,  do  you  I 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  door  did  he  come  in  at? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  usual  door. 

Senator  Jones.  What  door  is  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  north  door. 

Senator  Jones.  The  north  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  came  in  there  every  day,  did  het 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  a  south  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  an  east  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  an  east  door  around  the  side. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  ever  come  in  at  that  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  a  west  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  ever  come  in  at  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  did? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  universally  came  in  at  the  north  doort 

Mr.  McCann.  The  middle  door. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  24th,  what  time  did  he  get  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  the  same  time  as  usual. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  do  you  not  say  so,  then?  You  do  not  know 
what  time  he  came  in  on  the  24th,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 
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Senator  Jones.  Why  do  you  not  know! 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  makes  you  remember  distinctly  the  time  he 
came  in  on  the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  I  was  watching  for  him  that  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  not  watch  for  him  every  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  watching  for  him  on  the  24th,  then,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  had  a  matter  to  speak  to  him  about  that  morning. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  have? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  had  a  little  work  he  wanted  me  to  do  for  him. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  wanted  me  to  get  him  some  pencils  and  some 
supplies.    He  asked  me  the  night  bexore  to  get  him  one  penciL 

Senator  Jones.  To  get  him  one  pencil? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  night  before! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  other  supplies? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  he  wanted 
you  to  ffet  him  "some  pencils  and  supplies"? 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  one. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  him  the  pencil,  did  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  had  it  at  his  desk  when  he  came  in  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  makes  you  remember  that  he  came  in  at 
10.80  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  watching  for  him^  to  give  it  to  him. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  said  you  watched  for  him  every  morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  a  pencil  for  him  every  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  supplies  for  him  every  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  watching  for  him  that  morning  more  than 
usual  because  I  had  that  to  give  to  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Because  you  had  the  pencil? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  could  have  laid  it  on  his  desk  there,  could 
you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yee,  sir;  but  probably  somebody  would  have  taken 
It  off. 

Senator  Jones.  Probably  somebody  would  have  taken  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  pencils  scarce  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  to  be  saving  of  them? 

Mt.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  allowed  to  get  only  one  at  a  time! 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  get  that  pencil? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  it  about  9  o'clock.  He  told  you  the  night 
before? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  were  you  when  he  told  you  to  get  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  leaving  then. 

Senator  Jones.  Leaving  his  &sk? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  time  did  he  leave  his  desk  on  the  25th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  about  5  o'clock  that  day. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lea,  Where  did  you  buy  that  pencil  for  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  did  I  buy  it?   . 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  buy  it 

Senator  Lea.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  supply  room. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  around 

Senator  Lea.  Is  it  in  the  capitol? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  have  to  sign  Mr.  Browne's  name  to  any 
receipt  or  anything  to  get  the  pencil? 

Mr.  McCann.  ^o,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  clerk  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  who  I  got  it  from. 

Senator  Lea.  When  did  you  get  it— on  the  26th  or  the  morning  of 
the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  26th. 

Senator  Lea.  Who  were  the  men  in  charge  of  the  supply  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember.    There  was  no  particular  one. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  there  not  men  in  charge  of  that  department 
that  were  regularlv  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  T^es ;  there  were  two  or  three  of  them. 

Senator  Lea.  What  were  their  names? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  who  was  ther«  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  time  did  you  get  to  the  legislature  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  8.30;  between  8.80  and  9. 

Senator  Lea.  Between  8.30  and  9,  you  say?  What  did  you  do  that 
mominff? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  same  as  usuaL 

Senator  Lea.  What  was  that? 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  was  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk. 

Senator  Lea.  And  stayed  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  duties  to  perform  except  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  any  other  members  asked  me  to. 

Senator  Lea.  Were  you  not  just  a  page  of  the  house?  You  were 
not  particularly  Mr.  Browne's  page,  were  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  selected  me  and  wanted  me  to  be  his  page. 

Senator  Lea.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  that  he 
had  you  appointed? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir ;  he  selected  me.  He  liked  me,  I  guess,  better 
than  the  others. 

Senator  Lea.  I  know.  But  you  were  just  as  much  the  page  of  any- 
body else  there,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  but  he  liked  my  work,  I  guess,  better  than  that 
of  the  others. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  each  member  have  a  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  many  pages  were  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  12. 

Senator  Lea.  Why  was  it  that  you  stayed  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  all 
the  time?    Did  you  not  wait  on  the  other  members? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  they  called  me. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  stay  at  any  of  their  desks  a  part  of  the  time! 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I  stay  at  their  desks? 

Senator  Lea.  Did  you  stay  at  the  desks  of  some  of  the  other 
members? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  tdl  us  that  you  went  to  Mr. 
Browne's  desk  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  stayed  there  unless 
some  other  member  called  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lea.  And  no  other  member  called  you  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Lea.  And  none  called  you  on  the  26th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Only  Mr.  Browne. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  were  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  the  whole  time 
from  10  o'clock  until  5  minutes  to  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  you  came  back,  as  soon  as  you  broug:ht  the  roll, 
and  you  were  at  his  desk  until  the  result  of  the  senatorial  election 
was  announced?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  no  other  member  called  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  Mr.  Browne  did  not  send  you  anywhere? 

Mr.  McCann.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Ana  Mr.  Browne  was  at  his  desk  from  the  time  he 
came  in  at  10.30  until  the  result  of  the  senatorial  election  was  an- 
nounced?   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  during  that  whole  period  of  time  not  a  single 
other  member  of  the  legislature  came  to  his  desk? 
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Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  would  remember  if  they  had  done  sot 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  The  other  members,  as  I  understand  it,  were  visiting 
each  other? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  But  no  one  visited  Mr.  Browne,  and  he  visited  no  one  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  absolutely  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Your  recollection  is  clear? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  What  time  did  Mr.  Browne  cet  there  on  the  24th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  10  and  10.30  o'clock 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  He  came  in  the  same  door — the  north  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  Where  are  the  cloakrooms  at  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture?   Are  they  inside  the  entrance  of  the  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Did  he  go  first  to  a  cloakroom  as  soon  as  he  came  in 
the  door? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  saw  him  go  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Then  he  came  immediately  to  his  desk  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  positive  that  was  between  10  and  10.80 
o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  between  10  and  10.80. 

Senator  Lea,  Was  it  not  later  than  10.30? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  know  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  coming  there 
that  morning  at  10.30? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  On  Monday,  May  24 1 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  Mr.  Browne  do  at  his  desk  on  Monday 
morning,  May  24,  between  10  and  10.30,  until  11  or  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  read  the  papers  some  of  the  time. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  he  do  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  read  over  bills. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  talk  with  anybody! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  nobody  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  talking  about  the  24th,  now. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  24th! 
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Senator  Jonbs.  Yes. 

ilr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  the  24th  day. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  the  24th  f 

Mr.  McCank.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  25th,  from  the  time  he  came  in,  what  did 
he  do  until  noon? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remembco:  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  tiie  26th,  from  the  time  he  came  in  there  at 
10.80,  what  did  he  do  until  noon? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  read  the  mominff  papers. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  remenu)er  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  I  remember  seeing  him. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  seeing  him  do  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  I  was  standing  m  front  of  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  not  standing  there  on  the  24th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  remember  his  reading  that  day, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Na  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  happen  to  remember  it  on  the  26th, 
when  you  do  not  remember  it  on  the  24th? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  the  United  States  Senator  was  elected  that 
day. 

Senator  Jones.  But  he  was  not  elected  until  after  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  12.20. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  there  about  that  that  helped  you  to  re- 
member what  he  did  between  10  and  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  it  had  been  goin^  on  days  after  days,  and 
they  were  taking  ballots  and  we  were  bringing  in  chairs  for  the 
senators  to  sit  in. 

Senator  Jones.  They  had  been  doing  that  quite  frequently  before 
the  24th,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  yet  that  docs  not  help  you  to  remember  what 
he  did  on  the  24th? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  does  it  help  you  to  remember  it  on  the  26th  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  he  was  elected  on  that  day. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  only  reascHi,  is  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  he  do  besides  read  the  papers  on  the  26th  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  read  over  some  bills. 

Senator  Jones.  He  read  over  some  bills? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  do  any  writing? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  do  anj^ing  with  that  pencil  you 
brou^t  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember? 
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Mr.  McCann.  He  took  the  pencil. 

Senator  Jones.  And  put  it  in  his  pocket? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  that,  do  yout 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  pocket  did  he  put  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  put  it  in  this  pocket  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  He  put  it  in  his  vest  pocket! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  the  left  side? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  remember  that  distinctly? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  election  of  Senator  on  that  day  helped  you  to 
remember  that,  did  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  brought  him  a  pencil  before,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  brought  him  a  pencil  before? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  take  the  pencil  out  of  his  pocket  before 
12  o'clock,  did  he? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  used  it  for  marking  his  ballot,  I  think.  He  had 
a  little  one,  about  that  long  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  To  mark  his  ballot? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  and  marked  the  roll  call. 

Senator  Jones.  He  marked  the  roll  call  and  you  marked  the  roll 
call? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir.    He  did  not  finish  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  finish  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  finished  it  for  him! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  his  roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  On  your  roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  On  mine. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  he  stop  working  on  his  roll  call  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  his  speech. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  not  make  his  speech  before  the  roU  caU 
commenced? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  could  he  stop  taking  the  roll  call  if  it  had  not 
commenced  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  correctly  whether  he  made  his 
speech  before  the  house  roll  call  was  called  or  when  his  name  was 
announced.    I  am  not  correct  on  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  you  are  not  clear  on  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  clear. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  rather  an  important  matter,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  very  often  make  speeches  on  the  roll 
call  for  an  election  of  Senator,  dia  hef 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  never. 

Senator  Jones.  He  never  had  before,  had  het 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  He  made  a  speech  that  day  t 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  do  not  remember  whether  he  made  that 
speech  before  the  roll  call  of  the  house  was  conmienced  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  or  when  his  name  was  called. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when 
they  got  through  with  calling  the  senate  members,  Mr.  Browne  was 
recognized  by  uie  speaker  beiore  the  house  members  were  called,  and 
that  he  made  his  speech  then? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  he  close  his  speech? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  closed  his  speech  by  say- 
ing that  he  expected  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  paying  pretty  close  attention  to  his 
speech,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  was  paying  attention  to  the  roll  call. 

Senator  Jones.  The  roll  call  was  not  proceeding  while  he  was  talk- 
ing, was  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  reading  off  the  names  on  the  list. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  were  you  reading  them  off?  The  members 
were  not  voting? 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  to  read  them  off. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  reading  them  off  for  whom? 

Mr.  McCann.  For  myself. 

Senator  Jones.  To  see  whether  the  names  were  all  there  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  why  you  were  reading  them  off,  was  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  To  see  whether  or  not  the  printer  had  omitted 
some  of  them? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  were  you  reading  them  off? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  reading  them  on  for  the  pleasure  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Browne's  speech  was  not  interesting  you 
at  aU? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  not  excited  about  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 
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Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  excited! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  not  excited  while  he  was  making  the 
speech? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  had  he  been  working  on  his  roll  call 
before  he  quit? 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  he  been  working  on  the  roll  calif 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  he  quit? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  that  he  quit  working  on  the  roll 
call  before  the  roll  call  was  finished? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  he  did  f 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  you  did  not  say  a 
while  ago  that  he  did  not  finish  his  roll  call  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  not  finish  it. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  finish  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  he  quit? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  started  it  even  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  started  on  his  roll 
call  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  you  said  he  had  a  pencil  about  2  inches 
long,  with  which  he  was  working  on  the  roll  call  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  not  working  on  it  with  that. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  not  usJng  his  pencil  on  his  roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  he  doing  with  the  pencil  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  had  it  in  his  hand. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  when  you  handed  him  your  pencil,  or 
the  pencil  you  had  gotten  for  him  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Sir? 

Senator  Jones.  You  saw  that  pencil  in  his  hand  when  you  handed 
him  the  pencil  you  had  brought  to  him  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  ;  he  threw  this  little  one  away. 

Senator  Jones.  When  ?    When  you  handed  him  the  one  you  had  ? 

ifr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  about  half  past  10  o'clock,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  did  not  throw  it  away;  he  just  laid  it  in  the 
drawer  underneath  his  desk. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  at  half  past  10  o'clock  when  you  handed 
him  this  pencil  that  you  had  gotten  for  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  He  just  put  this  little  pencil  in  his  desk? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  vou  mean  awhile  ago,  when  you  said — ^at 
least  so  I  understood  you — that  he  was  using  this  little  pencil  on  his 
roUcall? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  If  you  stated  that  a  little  while  ago,  you  made  a 
mistake? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  state  that 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  state  that  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  MoCann.  No. 

Senator  Lea.  You  were  there  all  of  that  Wednesday  morning,  May 
26,  from  10  o'clock  until  11.55  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  Mr.  Browne  was  there  from  10.30  until  after 
the  senatorial  election  was  announced?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  absolutely  positive  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  positive. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  recall,  when  the  first  bill  was  voted  on  that 
day,  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  boards  of  education  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  to  establish  and  mam- 
tain  schools  for  deaf,  dumb,  crippled,  blind,  truant,  subnormal, 
convalescent,  and  incipient  invalid  children,  and  autnorizing  the 
manner  of  payment  therefor,"  whether  or  not  Mr.  Browne  voted  on 
that  bill? 

Mr.  McCann.  1  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  present? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  tne  bills. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thai  there  wore 
seven  roll  calls  on  bills  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  senatorial 
election? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Lea.  You  have  no  recollection  about  that?  There  might 
have  been  20? 

Mr.  McCann.  There  might  have  been  20. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Browne  voted  on  any 
of  them  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Would  you  say  that  the  first  roll  call  that  Mr. 
Browne  answered  was  the  roll  call  to  show  whether  a  quorum  of 
the  house  was  present  after  the  senate  came  in?  Did  he  vote  then? 
Did  he  answer  his  name? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  are  absolutely  positive  that  Mr.  Browne  an- 
swered his  name  when  the  roll  call  of  the  house  was  taken  after  the 
senate  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  For  a  quorum? 

Senator  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  first  vote 
he  cast  that  day  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  remember  that  roll 
call  and  can  not  remember  the  other  roll  call  immediately  before 
that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  it  was  a  more  important  roll  call. 

Senator  Lea.  A  roll  call  for  a  quorum  is  more  important  than  a 
roll  call  on  the  passage  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Lea.  Were  there  any  other  roll  calls  that  morning  for  a 
quorum  of  the  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  any  other 
roll  calls  for  a  quorum  except  that  one? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Browne  did  not  vote  on 
any  of  those  seven  biUs;  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  house  until 
just  before  the  senate  came  in  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  he  came  in  between  10  and  10.30. 

Senator  Lea.  Those  bills  were  voted  on  right  up  to  the  time  that 
the  senate  came  in,  and  Mr.  Browne  was  present  then  and  not 
voting? 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  bills  were  voted  on  before  the  senate  came  in. 

Senator  Lea.  They  were  voted  on  before  the  senate  came  in.  I 
know  that.    But  Mr.  Browne  was  present  all  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  not  say  he  was  present  all  that  time,  for 
some  of  those  bills  might  have  come  up  between  10  o'clock  and  10.30. 

Senator  Lea.  But  he  was  absolutely  present  all  the  time  from 
10.30  to  12? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  he  voted  <m  those 
bills  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  he  voted  on  the  senatorial 
roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  voted  before  or  after 
he  made  his  speech  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  And  you  do  not  know  how  he  closed  his  speech? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  remember  a  single  incident  of  his  speech? 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  I  remember  what? 

Senator  Lea.  Do  you  remember  a  single  part  of  his  speech! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  is  your  birthday,  Paul? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  January. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  were  you  appointed  as  a  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  the  time  of  your  birthday? 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  my  birthday. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  day  of  the  month  is  your  birthday? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  16th. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  old  were  you  in  January,  1909? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  1909  I  was  16. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  now  you  are  18? 

Mr.  McCann.  Going  on  19. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  will  be  19  next  month? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  a  smaller  boy  then  than  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  You  have  crown  considerably  in  two  years? 

Mr.  McCann.  Considerably. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  you  in  knee  trousers  then! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  did  you  put  on  long  trousers? 

Mr.  McCann.  When  I  was  aoout  14  years  of  age,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  had  been  out  of  short  trousers  about  two  years. 
Who  got  you  your  appointment  as  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  nobody  ever  tell  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  first  told  you  yon  were  appointed  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  who  told  you  that  you  were 
appointed  page  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  pleased  to  be  appointed?  Did  it  make 
you  very  glad  that  you  had  that  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  testify  at  the  first  Browne  trial,  did  you, 
Paul? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  testified  first  at  the  second  trial  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  second  trial. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  before  any  grand  jury? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  asked  at  the  second  Browne  trial  who  got 
you  your  position,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  first  answer  was  that  your  father  got  you 
that  position,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  not  Mr.  Wayman,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
cross-examination 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  on  the  direct  examination? 

Mr.  Marble.  No;  page  1231,  Mr.  Wayman's  examination.  The 
firstpage  of  the  cross-examination. 

When  did  you  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  While  I  was  a  page. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  after  you  were  appointed  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  testified  at  the  Lee  O'Neil  BroWne  trial  in 
Chicago  on  August  29,  1910,  Mr.  WaTOian  cross-examined  you ;  you 
remember  that?  You  remember  Mr.  Wayman  asking  you  questions? 
You  remember  the  State's  attorney  asking  you  questions? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  this  question :  "  Who  cot  your  posi- 
tion as  page?"  And  was  your  answer:  "Sir?"  And  he  repeated 
the  question :  "  Who  got  your  position  as  page? "  And  your  answer 
was:  " My  father."    Did  you  so  answer? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  he  did.    He  helped  me  get  it 

Mr.  Mabble.  Who  in  the  house  got  it  for  you  f 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  knew. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Wayman  then  asked  this  question:  ''Well,  but 
who  in  the  house  got  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading) :"  Well^  but  who  in  the  house  got  it?  " 

Mr.  Mabble.  Yes;  and  you  answered,  "Mr.  Browne?'  Was  that 
question  asked,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  who  got  my  job. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  so  answer  in  the  Llee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  it  says  so  there,  I  guess  I  answered  it 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble  (reading):  "How  long  have  you  known  him? — ^A. 
Two  years." 

Was  that  question  asked,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  him  until  I  was  page. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  long  had  your  father  known  him  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  only  knew  him  since  I  was  a  page. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  then  this  question  was  asked:  "How  long  had 
your  father  known  him?"  And  the  answer  appears:  "About  four 
months." 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  that  true? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  about  April  or  May  I  made  him  acquainted. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  meant  by  that  that  your  father  knew  Mr. 
Browne  about  four  months  before  the  time  you  were  testifying  then, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Four  months;  yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Your  father  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Browne 
about  four  months  before  the  time  when  this  question  was  asked  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  that  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  think  that  appears  further  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  testimony  was  given  in  August,  1910,  two  years 
or  a  year  and  a  half  after  he  had  been  appointed  a  page. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  remember  why  you  said  that  your  father  got 
you  the  appointment  as  page? 

Mr.  McCJann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  you  were  asked  who  in  the  House  secured  your 
appointment  do  you  remember  why  you  said  " Mr.  Browne"? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  not  say  here,  on  direct  examination  to-day. 
that  Mr.  Browne  had  you  appointed  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  This  question  was  asked  you  by  Mr.  Wayman  at  that 
time,  was  it  not:  "  You  got  the  job  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  before 
your  father  knew  Lee  O^eil  Browne  ?  — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mabble.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  Mr.  Browne  did  have  you  appointed,  did  hef 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Why  did  you  not  read  the  other  question  ahead  of 
that,  between  the  last  question  you  asked  him  and  this  new  one? 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  one,  Judge? 

Referring  to  your  frther: 

"  Q.  He  nad  known  him  four  months  before  he  got  you  the  job. 
Is  that  it?— A.  No;  afterwards.'' 

Was  that  question  asked,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  After  I  was  page,  about  April  or  May,  I  made  him 
acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  thought  I  was  fully  covering  that  by  stating  that 
the  witness  had  meant  that  this  was  four  months  prior  to  the  time 
he  was  testifying,  and  I  was  trying  to  save  getting  him  confused. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  read  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Four  months  after  he  was  appointed  a  page. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  him. 

Which  was  it?  When  did  your  father  become  acquainted  with 
Lee  CNeil  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  Four  months  after  I  was  page.  ^ 

Mr.  Marble.  Four  months  after  you  were  appointed  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  the  le^slature  in  session  when  your  father  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  introduced  your  father  to  Ijee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  you  meant  to  say  is  that  after  you  were 
appointed  page  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  selected  you  as  his  particular 
pa^e? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  particular 
service  to  him  whenever  he  wanted  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  did  not  appoint  you,  but  he  selected  you  as 
his  page  after  you  were  appointed? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  that  did  Mr.  Wayman  ask  you  this  question : 

"  Q.  Did  you  understand  that  question,  Who  got  you  your  position 
as  pace? — ^A.  My  father,  through  Mr.  Browne.'^ 

Dia  you  so  testify? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  where  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Marble.  Page  1233,  Judge. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  made  my  father  acquainted  with  Mr.  Browne  four 
months  after  I  was  page. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  asked  this  question  immediately  after  that: 

"Well,  then,  at  that  time  did  your  father  know  Mr.  Browne?  " 
And  did  you  answer:  "  No,  sir."  And  then  was  this  question  asked: 
**Q.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not? — A.  Because  I  know  it.    He 
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never  told  me  so.  He  never  knew  him.  Q.  How  is  that? — A.  He 
never  knew  him  at  any  time  until  four  months  ago,  and  I  made  him 
acquainted." 

Mr.  McCann.  Four  months  after  I  was  page  he  was  acquainted 
with  him. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  say  these  questions  were  not  asked  you  and 
you  did  not  testify  in  this  way? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  suppose  you  have  the  same  question  that  this  record 
shows,  that  you  did  not  read,  but  that  is  between  the  two:    "Who 

S)t  you  your  job?  "  You  read  that  And  the  answer  was:  "A.  Lee 
'Neil  6rowne."  "  Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? "  Your 
record,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  as  mine :  "  For " 

Mr.  Mabble.  Judg^e,  I  am  not  reading  every  one  of  these  questicms. 
If  there  is  any  question  omitted  that  is  important,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  it 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Here  it  is  right  here. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading) :  "  Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A. 
For  about  20  years." 

He  was  only  16  years  old,  but  your  record  and  mine  shows  20  years, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mabble.  Some  one  has  evidently  corrected  my  record ;  probably 
the  reporter;  and  it  reads  now:  "  For  about  two  years."  If  it  read 
'•  about  20  years  "  it  would  be  apparent  that  there  was  a  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Sureljr.  It  all  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  actions,  and  how  they  are  considered  by  everybody 
except  the  poor  witness  who  is  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  is  too  small  a  matter  to  interrupt 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  right,  too.  I  thought  the  whole  thing 
was  too  small. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  get  that  appointment? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  known  how  you  got  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  who  appointed  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  know  to  whom  you  applied,  or  who 
applied  for  you,  or  how  you  got  it? 

Sir.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  you  received  the  appointment  had  you 
done  anything  or  made  any  effort  to  get  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir  j  I  just  tried. 

The  Chaibman.  You  just  tried? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  try  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  just  went  up  there. 

The  Chaibman.  To  whom  did  you  go? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  go  for  anyone.  I  worked  for  different 
fellows.    They  might  have  gone  for  me. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  worked  for  different  gentlemen. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  you  received  tne  appointment  as  page.  I 
do  not  mean  the  selection  to  serve  Mr.  Browne;  but  you  received  the 
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appointment  as  page  from  somebody,  of  course;  from  some  au- 
thority.   To  whom  did  you  apply  for  that  appointment? 

Mr.  McCann.  To  no  one. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  not  know  how  you  got  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  the  boys  just  go  up  there  and  offer  to  work  as 
pages? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Without  being  appointed  by  anybody? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  know  what  pay  you  were  going  to  get? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  way  you  got  your  place,  is  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  way  1  got  mine. 

Senator  Jones.  You  simply  went  up  there  and  went  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  and  when  any  member  wanted  anything  done  and  called  to 
you  you  went  and  did  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  kept  that  up  until  finally  Mr.  Browne 
seemed  to  like  you  better  than  anybody  €^  and  asked  you  to  stay  at 
his  desk? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  asked  anybody  to 
station  you  at  his  desk  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  just  asked  you  to  stand  there,  did  he? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  under  the  direction  of  the  sergeant 
at  arms  or  some  other  officer  of  the  house  who  told  you  where  your 
duties  would  be? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  those  selections  are  made, 
Judge  Hanecy? 

ifi.  Hanecy.  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  suppose  that 
some  relative  or  friend 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  how  the  pages  are  appointed.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  secretary  of  the  house 
has  the  appointment  or  whether  it  is  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  practicaUy  the  custodian  of  the  capitol,  and  he 
appoints  many  of  the  policemen,  janitors,  and  other  officers;  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  appoints  pages. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  appeared  that  the  speaker  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  appointments,  such  as  janitors,  policemen,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  That  is  only  in  the  house  itself  that  the  speaker 
has  to  do  with  it.  The  senate  appoints  its  own  employees,  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  I  think,  employs  all  the  others.  I  shoula  suppose 
the  appointments  would  be  made  by  the  sergeant  at  arms  of  the 
house  or  the  speaker  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Paul,  did  you  not  cause  any  application  for  ap- 
pointment to  be  made  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  or  the  sergeant  at 
arms  previous  to  the  session  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  whether  the  pages  were  elected 
by  the  house  itself  on  some  day  ?  Do  you  remember  any  time  when 
the  pages  were  all  elected  by  the  house? 

Mr.  M cCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  ask  any  members  of  the  house  to  vote 
for  you  for  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  get  your  pay! 

Mr.  McCann.  How  did  I  get  it? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Down  at  the  auditor's  office. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  get? 

Mr.  McCann.  A  check. 

Senator  Jones.  For  how  much  a  month  ?  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  how  much  a  month  I  got  It  was 
about  $20  every  20  days,  I  think,  or  $30. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  about  $20  a  month? 

Mr.  McCann.  $30  every  20  days. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  paid  every  20  days,  were  you  t 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  got  $30? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  that  in  a  warrant  down  at  the  auditor's 
office? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir,  Then  I  took  it  from  the  auditor's  office  to 
the  treasurer's  office  and  got  it. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  it  cashed  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  your  father  ever  send  you  up  there  to  work? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  told  me  to  so  up  there  and  try,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  your  rather  told  you  to  go  up  there  and 
try? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  to  go  np  there  and  try  to  see  whether 
they  would  like  you  or  put  you  on  the  job,  and  you  went  up  there  and 
acted  as  page,  did  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  way  you  commenced? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  go  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  session? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  boys  were  up  there  that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh 

Senator  Jones.  Two  or  three  hundred? 

Mr.  McCann.  Quite  a  number;  about  30  or  35  or  40. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  they  all  go  to  work  as  you  did? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  all  went  Tike  I  did,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  did  the  30  or  40  boys  work  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  they  were  "  cleaned  out  "? 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  to  know  how  long  the  30  or  40  bojrs 
worked. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  dropped  off  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  did  the  30  or  40  boys  work? 
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Mr.  McCann.  They  dropped  off  at  different  times. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  there  30  or  40  there  the  second  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  were  there  the  second  day  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Probably  3  or  4,  maybe  5,  would  drop  off  in  a  day. 
Then  there  were,  I  guess,  15  or  20  when  the  first  pay  day  came. 
Then  they  left. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there  finally,  when  you  got  settled 
down  to  work? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  12  or  15, 1  think. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  they  paid  all  the  18  or  20 
on  the  first  pay  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  I  went  down  and  tried  for  my 
warrant,  and  I  got  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  now  refer  to  page  1276,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  far  is  that  from  where  you  were  reading? 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  just  a  couple  of  pages  further  along. 

Paul,  a  little  later  in  the  examination  by  Mr.  Wayman,  was  this 
question  asked  you :  "  Now,  tell  us  in  what  way  your  father  got  you 
the  job  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — ^A.  Through  my  father's  friend.'' 
Was  that  question  asked  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  anything  about  your  father  going  and 
asking  some  friend  of  his  to  ^o  to  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  just  went  over  there  and  worked,  and 
they  took  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  preceding  page,  now.  Judge. 

When  Mr.  Wayman  was  askmg  you  about  the  time  when  your 
father  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Browne,  did  he  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  "  How  long  was  it  before  you  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
bribery?  "  And  did  you  answer:  "  Well,  about — well,  I  should  sug- 
gest it  was  about  three  months.  Q.  Two  months? — A.  Two  or  three 
months.  Q.  The  legislature  was  not  in  session  then,  was  it? — A. 
No,  sir."    Were  those  questions  asked  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  guess  so,  if  they  show  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  that  when  your  father  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Browne  by  you  the  legislature  was  not  in  session  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  I  remember  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  I  introduced  him  in  about  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Marble.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly., 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  it  was  more  than  a  year  before'  you  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  any  bribery  in  connection  with  the  election  of  Sen- 
ator Liorimer,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  maKe  a  complete  roll  call  that  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  record  the  changes  in  the  votes  that  took 
place  after  Mr.  Shurtleff  voted? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I  change  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  note  that  any  of  the  members  changed  their 
votes  after  Mr.  Shurtleflf  had  voted? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  rememl)er  that. 
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Mr.  Mabbt.e.  You  do  not  remember  that  after  Mr.  Shurtleff  Toted, 
after  the  speaker  voted,  somebody  changed  his  vote! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Shurtleff's  name  was  called  last  on  ihe  regular 
roll  call,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  12  o'clock,  how  long  did  you  stand  at  Mr. 
Browne's  desk! 

Mr.  McCann.  From  the  tune  the  senate  came  in  until  the  senate 
went  out 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  was  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  long  it  was.  It 
might  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half;  it  might  have  been  two  hours; 
it  was  about  two  hours  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  or  somewhere  along 
there.    I  do  not  recollect  the  correct  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  three  hours? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  might  have  been^  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  been  standmg  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  two 
hours  before  they  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  stood  right  there  for  five  hours? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  Mr.  Browne  came  in,  in  that  half  hour,  did 
anvbody  come  to  this  desk  for  anything? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  any  member  come  to  the  desk  then? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  any  page? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  any  mail  brought  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  thinx  his  secretary  brought  mail  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  When? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  morning.  It  was  on  the  desk  when  I  got 
there. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that,  while  you  were  there,  from  10  o'clock  until 
half  past  2  or  3  o'clock,  nobody  came  to  the  desk  except  Mr.  Browne 
himself? 

Mr.  McCann.  Nobody  but  him  and  I  were  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  no  one  came? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  standing  in  front  of  Mr.  Browne  and  fac- 
ing toward  him  ? 

Mr.  McCann.* Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  looking  away  from  Mr.  Shurtleff,  then? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  looking  away  from  the  speaker! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  of  the  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  a  majority  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Every  minute? 

Mr.  McCann.  A  majority  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Oh,  a  majority  of  the  timet 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Browne,  during  that  time,  speak  to  the 
man  who  had  the  seat  behind  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  had  the  seat  behind  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luke. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Luke  lean  forward  and  speak  to  Mr. 
Browne  at  all  during  that  five  hours? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  miffht  have.    I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anybody  lean  toward  Mr.  Browne  from  behind 
you,  or  from  behind  Mr.  firowne,  and  speak  to  him,  during  that 
five  hours? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  might  have.    I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  think  they  did? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  if  they  did,  you  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Browne  speak  to  the  man  who  sat  next  to 
him  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  think  he  did? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  said  "  Good  morning." 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  else? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  anything  else? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  sat  next  to  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Oorman. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Browne  ask  Mr.  Gorman  for  whom  he  was 
going  to  vote  for  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Browne  say  to  Mr.  Gorman  "  We  are  going 
to  elect  a  Senator  to-day  "  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  was  not  mentioned  between  themf 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  just  those  two  questions. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  tnose  two  questions? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Browne  was  right  there  in  his  seat  from  half  past 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  half  past  2  or  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  half  past  10  or  not; 
it  was  between  10  and  10.30. 

Mr.  Marble.  From  the  time  he  came  in,  between  10  and  10.80? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  right  there  in  his  seat! 

Mr.  McCann.  Eight  there  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Marble.  Ana  he  never  left  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  never  left. 

Mr.  Marble.  Until  after  the  senate  went  out! 

Mr.  McCann.  Until  the  senate  went  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  nobody  came  and  spoke  to  him  in  that  timet 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 
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Mr.  Marble.  You  are  just  as  sure  of  all  of  that  as  you  are  that 
Mr.  Meyers  did  not  come  and  speak  to  himt 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Absolutely? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  no  chair  there! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  stood  up  all  the  time! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  get  pretty  tired  f 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  accustomed  to  standing  in  one  place  for  as 
lon^  as  five  hours  at  a  stretch  f 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  accustomed  to  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  that  every  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  days  it  would  be  shorter,  and  some  other  days 
it  would  be  lon^r.    It  would  vary. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  go  away  for  any  purpose,  and  did  not 
sit  down  during  all  that  time! 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  did  you  first  tell  that  nobody  spoke  to  Mr. 
Browne  between  the  time  he  came  in  and  the  time  tne  Senate  went 
out? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that.  It  may  have  been  at  the 
other  committee,  and  it  may  have  been  at  the  other  trial. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  where  you  told  it  first? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  it  first  when  you  were  on  the  stand  testi- 
fying? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  talked  to  you  about  this  matter  before  you  testi- 
fied? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  case? 

Mr.  Marble.  At  allj  anywhere. 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  say :  Who  talked  to  you  before  you  testified?  Any- 
one at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Mr.  Browne's  lawyer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  his  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  whose  office? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  Mr.  O'DonnelPs  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  wired  for  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  wired  for  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  summoned  me,  I  think,  if  I  remember  right 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  summoned  you? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Some  man  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  talked  to  anybody  at  all  about  what  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer,  up  to  the 
time  you  were  summoned  f 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  ever  talked  about  it  to  anybody? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  it  you  were  summoned? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  last  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  how  long  before  you  testified  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  day  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  What?  Before  I  testified,  from  the  time  I  came 
to  Chicago? 

Mr.  ALotBLE.  No;  from  the  time  you  were  sunmioned  until  you 
came  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  went  right  away. 

Mr.  J^ARBi^.  Did  you  read  in  the  paper  about  Mr.  Meyers's  testi- 
mony at  the  first  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  read  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  time  of  day  did  you  arrive  in  Chicago,  Paul? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  came  up  to  testify  in  the  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial,  did  you  get  there  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  nighttime? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  arrived  in  Chi« 
cago  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  nighttime? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  go  to  Chicago  very  frequently  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  ever  been  there  before? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  you  went  first  when  you  ar- 
rived in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where? 

Mr.  McCann.  To  the  Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  ?  Did  anyone  meet  you  at 
the  train? 

Mr.  McCann.  Tom  Dawson. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  acquainted  with  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  had  you  been  acquainted  with  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  used  to  come  fi^quently  around  the  house.  He 
was  a  senator,  if  I  remember  ri^ht 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  him  when  he  was  senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  senator  when  he  was 
over  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  him  during  the  session  when  you  were  a 
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Mr.  Marble.  Had  he  talked  to  you  at  Springfield  about  the  trouble 
Mr.  Browne  was  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  came  to  the  train  to  meet 
you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  went  to  the  Briggs  House.  Where  did  you  go 
in  the  Brings  House? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  went  and  got  a  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  before  you  went  to  bed? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  it  must  have  been  at  night  that  you  arriyed 
at  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  when  I  arrived. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  to  bed  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  to  bed  immediately  when  you  got  into 
the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that.  It  depends  upon  when  I 
got  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Bi^owne  first  after  you  went 
to  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  it  you  saw  Mr.  O'Donnell  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  next  morning,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  next  morning?  Do  you  remember  it  was  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  was  Mr.  O'Donnell  when  you  saw  him?  You 
said  he  was  in  his  office,  a  few  minutes  ago,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  where  that  was? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  told  you  to  go  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  told  me  that  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  next  morning  after  you  got  tiiere? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  saw  Mr.  Dawson  again  the  next  day,  then,  be- 
fore you  saw  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No ;'  I  saw  him  after  I  got  up,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  Mr.  Dawson  met  you  when  you  got  oflf  the 
train  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  took  you  to  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  next  day  you  saw  him  again? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  he  told  you  to  go  to  see  Mr.  O'DonnelU 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  take  you  to  Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  He  went  with  you? 

Mr.  McCatn.  Yes.    He  took  me  to  the  place;  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  not  seen  Mr.  Browne  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  had  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  saw  him  that  day  about  noon,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  O'Donnell  when  you  went  to 
his  office? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  tell  him  anything? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  you  did  not  talk  over  your  testimony  with  him, 
then? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  else  did  you  talk  to  before  you  went  on  the 
stand? 

Mr.  McCann.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nobody  else?  So  up  to  the  time  you  went  on  the 
stand  you  had  not  told  anybody  what  your  recollection  was  of  the 
morning  when  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  not  mentioned  it  to  anybody? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Neither  at  Springfield  nor  in  Chicago?    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  nobody  knew  what  your  answers  were  going  to 
be  to  the  questions  that  were  asked  you  when  you  were  put  on  the 
stand  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  McCann.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nobody? 

Mr.  McCann.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  what  questions  were  going  to  be  asked 
you  wh«i  you  went  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Nobody  had  told  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  say  you  did  not  read  Mr.  Meyers's  testimony 
in  the  course  of  the  first  trial  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  that,  do  you  mean,  or  did  you  read  it? 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  remember  reading  it  during  the  first 
trial? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  you  went  to  Chicago,  did  you  know  what  Mr. 
Meyers  had  testified  to  about  going  to  L^  O'Neil  Browne's  desk  on 
the  morning  of  the  election  ? 

Mr.  McCSlNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  did  not  know  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  when  you  took  the  stand  you  did  not  know  what 
Mr.  Meyers  had  testifi^  to?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  Mr.  Wayman  was  Questioning  you  when  you 
testified  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  dia  he  ask  you  this  question: 

"Q,  How  long  were  you  with  Dawson  before  you  arrived  at  the 
Briggs  House? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  We  took  a  car  and  went 
riffht  over  there.    I  must  have  met  him  about  10  or  15  minutes.'' 

^*Q.  And  you  and  Dawson  went  right  up  to  the  room? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

"Whose  room? — A.  Mr.  Browne's  room." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  testify? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  whether — no;  I  do  not  think  it  was 
asked  me. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  go  up  to  Mr.  Browne's  room  right  away 
when  you  got  to  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble  (reading):  "Q.  Who  was  there? — A.  Nobody  but 
Mr.  Browne  and  myseli?' 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Mabble  (reading) :  "  Q.  Who  else? — A.  That  is  all. 

"Q.  How  long  did  Dawson  stay  in  the'  room? — A.  Dawson  went 
right  away.    He  did  not  even  go  up  to  the  room." 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mabble.  That  is  true,  is  it — that  Dawson  did  not  go  up  to 
Browne's  room? 

Ml*.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  say  you  did  not  go  up  to  Browne's  room, 
either? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Mabble  (reading) :  "  Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  with 
Browne? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  suggest  that  it  was  about  10  or  15 
minutes.  We  shook  hands  together,  and  then  I  went  down  the 
lobby." 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  see  Browne,  I  do  not  think,  at  all  that  day, 
until  the  next  mominff. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Then  tne  question  was  asked : 
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"Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Browne  at  all? — ^A. 
No,  sir.'' 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  say  you  did  not  meet  him,  and  you  do  not 
remember  testifying  m  this  way? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  says  he  met  him  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  meet  him  until  next  morning? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  meet  him  next  morning  before  you  saw  Mr. 
ODonnell? 

Mr.  McCann.  Afterwards,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  you  saw  Mr.  O'Donnell.  How  many  times 
did  you  see  Mr.  O'Donnell  before  you  testified? 

ifr.  McCann.  Just  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  not  that  in  the  afternoon,  about  6.30  or  6 
o'clock  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  What? 

Mr.  Marble.  That  you  saw  Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  what  time  it  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  thought  you  told  us  a  while  ago  that  it  was  in  the 
morning.    I  want  you  to  be  siire  as  to  the  time  of  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  the  correct  time  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  McCann.  T  do  not  remember  the  correct  time. 

Mr.  Marble,  Ycu  were  being  asked  by  Mr.  Wayman  when  you 
first  talked  about  the  events  of  this  mommg — about  the  things  that 
you  have  testified  to — and  you  made  this  answer : 

"A.  I  did  not  speak  to  anybody  about  the  facts,  about  the  roll  call 
or  anything." 

Then  was  this  question  asked : 

"Q.  Or  about  Meyers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  never  had  that  drawn  to  vour  attention? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Until  when?— A.  Well,  until  Sir.  O'Donnell  and  me  talked  it 
over." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  testify? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  talk  anything;  he  made  me  acquainted 
with  him,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  With  Mr.  O'Donnell? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  say  that  was  in  his  office? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  his  office. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  question  asked  you:  "Q.  Now,  where  did 
Mr.  O'Donnell  talk  to  you  about  it?"  And  did  you  answer:  **A. 
Well,  over  at  the  Brig^  House." 

Was  that  question  asked  vou,  and  did  you  so  testify? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  tnink  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  with  reference  to  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
O'Donnell  that  Mr.  Wayman  is  asking  you  this  question.  Mr.  Way- 
man  is  questioning  you  in  this  way  at  tne  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  as  a  witness : 

"Q.  Was  a  stenographer  there  to  take  down  what  you  said? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 
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" Q.  Now,  what  was  the  first  thing  O'Donnell  asked  you? — ^A.  He 
just  asked  me  to  state  the  case  to  him. 

"Q.  To  state  the  case? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  you  stated  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  And  you  stated  exactly  what  you  have  stated  here? — ^A. 
Y^sir.'' 

Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer  them? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  did  not?  [Beading :j  "  Q.  You  didn't  know  at 
that  time  that  George  W.  Meyers  had  testified? — A.  Sir? 

"Q.  You  didn't  know  at  that  time  that  George  W.  Meyers  had 
testified  in  this  case,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  might  have  read  it  in  the  paper,  but  I  did  not 
give  the  papers  much  attention. 

Mr.  Marbi^  (reading) :  "  Q.  Oh,  you  did? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q,  How  did  you  know  that? — A.  Well,  I  seen  that  in  the  papers." 

Was  that  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  might  have  been  true.    I  might  have. 

Mr.  Marble  (reading) :  "  Q.  Well,  now,  when  did  you  see  it? — A. 
Oh,  it  has  been  about  two  wecis  aco,  I  guess. 

"Q.  That  is,  on  the  other  trial  you  read  that,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

^^  Q.  You  read  in  the  other  trial  that  Meyers  had  testified  that  he 
went  down  to  see  the  defendant,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Did  you  so  testify  in  response  to  Mr.  Wayman's  questions? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marble  (reading) :   "Q.  Before  the  roll  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir." 

Was  that  true  ?    Did  you  so  testify  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Testify  what? 

Mr.  Marble.  On  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  when  Mr. 
Wayman  was  cross-examining  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I  testify?    Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  testify  to  these  things?  Were  these  craes- 
tions  asked  you  and  did  you  give  the  answers  that  I  have  read? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  the  pages  stay  in  the  house  when  they 
were  not  busy?    Where  were  their  seats? 

Mr.  McCann.  At  their  different  men's  stations. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  they  not  have  a  seat  for  the  pages  in  that  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  had  no  arrangement  for  the  pages  to  sit  down? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  had  to  stand  up  all  the  time,  did  they? 

Mr.  McCann.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  any  trouble  in  the  joint  session 
that  day  while  the  roll  was  being  called? 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  particularly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  trying  to  put  some- 
body off  the  floor  or  putting  somebody  off  the  floor? 

Mr.  Hanecy  (to  Mr.  Marble).  Who  was  that — ^Northcutt? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Northcuttt 

Mr.  Marbus.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  remember  about  somebody 
being  put  off  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  that  morning 
or  not,  but  I  remember  it  happened  one  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  it  that  happened? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  had  some  discussion  as  to  whether  he  could 
stay  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  there  was  quite  a  disturbance,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you  when  the  disturbance  took  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  on  that  day  or 
not. 

Mr.  Marble.  No  ;  but  you  remember  the  disturbance,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  remember  the  disturbance. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  run  down  to  where  the  trouble  was? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  see  what  was  happening? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  about  it  right  at  the  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  remember  where  you  were  when 
that  trouble  occurred  between  Mr.  Northcutt  and  somebody  else? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  your  position?    You  do  not  recall 
'the  position  from  which  you  looked  at  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  saw  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  saw  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  .where  I  was  at 

Mr.  Marble.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
fight  there,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Somebody  put  his  hands  on  Mr.  Northcutt,  and  there 
was  quite  a  disturbance? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Marble.  You  saw  it,  you  say? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  saw  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  it  that  jrou  saw? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  saw  them  creating  a  disturbance  of  some  kind 
pertaining  to  whether  he  could  be  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  was  creating  the  disturbance — Mr.  Northcutt 
or  somebody  else? 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  one  else. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  else? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  who  that  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  who  it  was? 
Mr.  McCann.  No. 
Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  a  policeman? 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  remember  that  that  occurred  on  that 
day  of  the  excitement,  v  hen  the  Senator  was  elected? 
Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  occurred  that 
day  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Browne  make  any  speech  after  this  one 
that  he  made  just  before  the  roll  call  began — ^the  roll  call  of  the 
house? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  made  that  speech  before 
the  roll  call  began. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  at  the  time  his  name  was  called? 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  Marble.  After  that  speech,  did  he  make  another  speech? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Marble..  Do  you  remember  any  talk  by  Mr.  Browne  or  to  Mr. 
Browne  this  morning  that  made  you  think  Mr.  Browne  might  get 
into  a  fiffht  somewhere? 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  what? 

Mr.  Marble.  Any  talk,  either  by  Mr.  Browne  or  by  some  one  to 
Mr.  Browne,  that  made  you  think  that  possibly  Mr.  Browne  miglit 
have  a  iSght? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  hear  anything  the  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  that  sounded  as  if  there  might 
be  a  fiffht? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Browne  say  to  a  man  that  if  he 
would  say  things  outside  the  house  that  he  had  said  inside  the  house 
there  might  be  trouble,  or  that  one  of  them  would  not  come  back,  or 
that  one  of  them  would  not  say  such  things  again,  or  anything  like 
that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  hear  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Browne  angry  about  anything  that  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  remember  Mr.  Browne  being  angry? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  his  talking  angrily  to  anyone  while  he  was  at  the 
desk  and  while  you  were  standing  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  talk  angrily  to  Mr.  English  that  morning — 
Mr.  George  W.  English,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  English  talk  angrily  to  or  about  Mr. 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  know  Mr.  English;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  If  that  had  happened  do  you  not  think  you  would 
have  remembered  it  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  could  not  remember  all  those  things. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  the  election  of  a  Senator  would 
have  made  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 
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Mr.  Marble.  After  the  Senate  came  in,  Paul,  how  long  was  it 
before  they  began  the  roll  call  of  which  you  kept  tab? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  took  them  between  15  and  20  minutes  to  set 
seated  and  call  the  roll  call  for  a  quorum,  and  then  they  proceeded 
with  the  roll  call. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  in  about  20  minutes  they  began  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  senate? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marble.  Will  you  say  that  you  had  not  been  standing  nc 
Mr.  Browne's  desk  more  than  20  minutes  after  the  time  the  senate 
came  in  until  the  roll  call  upon  the  Senatorship  beg^n  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  there  all  the  time  from  the  time  the  senate 
came  in  until  the  senate  went  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  asking  you  this  question:  Will  you  say  that 
the  time  you  stood  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk,  immediately  preceding 
the  roll  call  and  after  the  senate  came  in,  was  not  more  than  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  understand  vour  question. 

Mr.  Marble  (to  the  reporter).  Read  it. 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  submit  that  he  said  he  was  there  all  the  morning : 
that  he  stood  there  from  half  past  10  or  from  10  until  the  roll  call 
on  the  Senatorship  was  over.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  this  ques- 
tion, and  understands  the  English  language,  he  will  see  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  witness,  even  himself,  answering  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  the  question  is  plain ;  but  I  want  it  to  be  per- 
fectly plain.    I  am  trying  to  be  very 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  because  I  do  not 
think  you  understand  the  English  language,  but  if  you  will  have  it 
read  you  will  see  the  heterodoxy  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  will  not  discuss  it.  I  say  I  think  the  question  is 
plain;  but  I  am  ^oing  to  abandon  it  and  ask  another  question,  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  quite  sure  the  witness  understands  what  he  is 
testifying  to. 

You  do  not  remember  standing  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk  more  than  20 
minutes,  do  you,  between  the  time  the  senate  came  in  and  the  time 
they  began  to  call  the  roll  for  the  ballot  upon  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  imderstand  what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  long  you  stood  at  Mr. 
Browne's  desk  after  the  senate  came  in  and  before  you  began  to  keep 
this  tab. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  the  senate  came  in?  I  was  there  before  the 
senate  came  in  and  until  the  senate  went  out. 

Senator  Jones.  How  Itog  was  it  from  the  time  the  senate  came  in 
until  they  began  to  call  the  roll  for  the  election  of  a  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  20  minutes;  between  15  and  20  minutes. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  that  is  when  you  stood  at  Mr.  Browne's  desk, 
from  the  time  the  senate  came  in  imtil  they  began  to  call  the  roll  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  answers  your  question,  does  it  not,  Mr. 
Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  I  think  so.    I  think  that  is  very  plain. 

Senator  Jones.  During  that  20  minutes  the  senate  had  gotten  seats, 
the  house  members  had  been  seated,  and  they  had  called  the  roll  for 
a  quorum! 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  took  to  call  the  roll 
of  the  senate  and  the  house  in  one  of  those  jomt  sessions? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea? 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  it  took  for  them  to  call  a  roll  call 

Mr.  Marble.  A  roll  call  for  a  quorum,  in  which  tiiey  called  the  roll 
of  both  the  house  and  the  senate? 

Mr.  MoCann.  About  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  same  time  as  what? 

Mr.  McCann.  As  usual. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  say,  how  long  does  that  take? 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  15  and  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  simply  to  call  the  roll? 

Mr.  McCann.  For  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes.  So  that  they  did  nothing  else  that  morning 
after  the  senate  came  in  except  to  immediately  call  the  roll ;  and  about 
all  the  time  that  you  say  elapsed  was  consumed  in  calling  this  roll 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  a  quorum? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.    That  was  between  15  and  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  and  that  was  all  they  did  do,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  All  they  did  do  ?    No. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is,  all  they  did  after  the  senate  came  in  was 
simply  to  call  the  roll? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  else  did  they  do? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  took  the  vote  for  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Marble.  No;  but  before  they  took  the  vote  for  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  they  took  the  vote  for  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Mabble.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why,  that  is  all — to  see  if  there  was  a  quorum 
present. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  think  they  began  voting  for  Senator,  say, 
about  20  minutes  after  the  time  the  senate  came  in? 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  15  and  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  ask  you  this  question:  "Q.  How 
long  after  the  senate  came  in  before  the  roll  call?  "  And  did  you 
answer:  "A.  Well,  it  was  a  little  later  that  day  than  usual;  about 
half  past  12  or  a  quarter  to  1,  I  think."  Did  Mr.  Wayman  ask  you 
that  question? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  saying  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  (Reading:) 

"Q.  When  they  started  to  call  the  roll? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  what  time  did  the  senate  come  in  ? — A.  It  is  supposed 
to  come  in  at  high  noon. 

"Q.  12  o'clock?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  you  think  that  it  was  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  they  started  anything? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  took  them  quite  a 
while  to  get  seated. 

"  Q.  Well,  then,  what  was  the  first  thing  after  they  were  seated? — 
A.  If  I  remember  right,  they  called  the  roll  to  see  whether  a  quorum 
was  in. 

"Q.  How  long  did  that  take? — ^A.  Well,  that  must  have  taken 
about  15  minutes,  I  guess.'' 
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Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know.    I  ^ess  I  did,if  they  are  on  there. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  were  not  espe^ally  Mr.  Browne's  page,  were 
you? 

Mr.  McCank.  I  did  more  work  for  Mr.  Browne  than  any  of  the 
others* 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  did  more  work  for  Mr.  Browne  than  any  of  the 
others? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabble.  But  you  did  have  duties  for  other  people,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  MoCann.  If  they  called  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  he  has  covered  that? 

Mr.  Mabble.  There  is  just  one  question  and  answer  that  I  want 
to  get. 

What  did  you  do  for  Mr.  Browne?  You  took  care  of  his  bills 
and  filed  them  and  ran  errands  for  him,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  take  care  of  bills  and  file  them  for  any 
other  members? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MAiffiLE.  For  whom? 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  several ;  10  or  12, 1  guess. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Ten  or  twelve  other  members?  You  did  the  same 
thing  for  them  that  you  did  for  Mr.  Browne  with  regard  to  filing 
bms? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  ran  errands  for  them  whenever  they  asked 
you  to? 

Mr.  McCann.  WhenevOT  they  asked  me  to. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Ai^d  some  of  those  members  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chamber  from  Mr.  Browne,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Mr.  Ap  Madoc  and  Mr.  MacLean  and  Mr.  Wilson? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Some  of  them  were  Bepublicans  and  some  of  them 
were  Democrats? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  were  not  working  especially  for  the  Democrats, 
even,  were  you? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Where  are  you  working  now,  Paul? 

Mr.  McCann.  As  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Mabble.  For  whom? 

Mr.  McCann.  For  the  sheriff's  office,  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  did  you  get  that  position? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  know  how  you  got  it?  Do  you  know 
who  got  it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Who  first  told  you  that  you  were  to  be  bookkeeper 
there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  first  told  me  I 

Mr.  Mabble.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  The  sheriflf. 

Mr.  Mabble.  The  sheriff  told  youf    Did  you  ask  him  for  the  job? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I  ask  himf 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  MARBiiE.  YoQ  went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  make  you  book- 
keeper? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say! 

Mr.  McCann.  "Yes." 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  is  all?  Was  there  any  conversation  beyond 
that? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  if  you  could  keep  books? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  was  a  little  more,  then  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  knew  that  I  could  keep  the  books,  without 
asking. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  anybody  recommend  you  for  that  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  say  "no"? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Browne  recommend  you  for  that  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Erbstein  recommend  you  for  that  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  chief  deputy  in  that  office,  rec- 
ommend you  for  that  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  do  not  know  that  anybody  reccnnmended 
you  for  that  place? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes — I  do  not  know ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  salary  do  you  get  as  bookkeeper  for  the  sheriff? 

Mr.  McCann.  $45  a  month. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  had  the  position? 

Mr.  McCann.  Since  the  last  term. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  have  you  had  it?  Just  tell  us  how  long 
you  have  had  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Since  November. 

Mr.  Marble.  Since  last  November? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Mr.  Browne  usually  vote  when  he  was  present 
and  a  roll  call  was  had? 

Mr.  McCann.  Sometimes  he  voted  and  sometimes  he  did  not 

Senator  Jones.  When  he  was  in  his  seat? 

Mr.  McCann.  Lots  of  times  maybe  he  would  vote  "  present,  but  not 
voting." 

Senator  Jones.  He  would  vote  "present"! 

Mr.  McCann.  "  But  not  voting." 
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Senator  Jones.  That  is,  he  would  answer  to  his  name! 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  not  generally  answer  to  his  name  one  way 
or  the  other  when  he  was  in  his  seat  and  a  roll  call  was  hadf 

Mr.  McCann.  He  generallv  said  "  yes  "  or  "  no.'' 

Senator  Jones.  He  generally  did  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jonbb.  So  that  if  the  roll  calls  were  had  and  did  not  record 
him  as  present  or  voting  he  was  likely  away  from  his  seat  somewhere 
when  the  roll  call  was  had?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  he  was  in  his  seat 

Senator  Jones.  I  tiiought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  he  generally 
answered  his  name  when  he  was  in  his  seat  and  a  roll  call  was  had. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  answered  "  present  but  not  voting  "  sometimes. 
That  is  what  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  I  want  you  to  understand  me:  When  he  was  in 
his  seat,  did  he  generally  answer  to  his  name  when  it  was  called  on  a 
roll  call? 

Mr.  McCann.  Generally  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  if  a  roll  call  was  had  and  he  did  not 
answer,  it  would  indicate  that  he  was  away  from  his  seat,  generally? 

Mr.  McCann.  Away. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  if  there  were  five  or  six  or  seven  roll  calls 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  1909,  and  Mr.  Browne  did  not 
answer,  it  would  indicate  that  he  was  away  from  his  seat  when  tiie 
roll  call  was  had,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  he  did  not  answer. 

Senator  Jones.  If  he  did  not  answer? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  ask  you  this:  If  Mr.  Browne  had  a  report 
from  his  committee  to  submit  to  the  house,  would  he  rise  in  his  seat 
and  make  the  report? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  Mr.  Browne 
made  any  report  on  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jonbb.  Before  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Senator  Jonbb.  Do  you  think  you  would  remember  it  if  he  did? 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  particularly. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  not  all  the  matters  that  happened  that  morn- 
ing pretty  well  impressed  on  your  mind  by  reason  of  the  excitement 
of  the  election  of  a  Senator? 

Mr.  McCann.  Most  of  everything;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  standing  right  there  by  his  desk? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  if  he  had  gotten  up  to  submit  a  report  do  you 
not  think  you  would  have  remembered  itf 

Mr.  McCann.  I  might  have.  I  might  have  been  doing  something 
at  the  desk,  cleaning  it  off  or  fixing  up  the  books,  straightening  them 
up,  or  filing  some  bills,  or  something. 
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Senator  Jonbs.  You  remember  distinctly  that  nobody  came  to  his 
desk,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Senator  Jonbs.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  got  up  at  his 
desk  and  addressed  the  speaker? 

Mr.  McCann.  When? 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  went  down  after  the  roll  calls. 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  I  went  down? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember  whether  or  not  he  got  up 
and  addressed  the  speaker? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  now. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  your  best  recollection  that  he  did  not  address 
the  speaker? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  that  is  not  my  best  recolleotion. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  your  best  recollection  that  he  did  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  not  any  recollection  at  all  about  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  remember  a  matter  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  As  well  as  you  would  remember  that  nobody  came 
there  to  speak  to  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  bills;  only  to 
the  files. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  your  attention  to  the 
bills.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  attenti(m  to  Browne.  Did  Mr. 
Browne  rise  at  his  seat  and  address  the  speaker,  and  state  that  he 
had  a  report  from  his  committee  to  submit? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  remember  that 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  not  be  as  apt  to  remember  that  as  you 
would  to  remember  that  somebody  came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  or  tnat 
nobody  did  come  and  speak  to  him,  that  whole  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  recoUecticm  of  Mr.  Browne  doing 
that  that  morninff? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  because  you  have  no  such  recollection,  are 
you  pretty  sure  that  he  did  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  stayed  at  his  desk  until  tlie  house  adjourned 
that  day;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Y^  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Right  there.  Do  vou  remanber  whether  or  not  he 
answered  any  roll  calls  on  that  day? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  remember  his  answering  to  the  sotatorial  roll  calL 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  recollection  of  his  answering  to  any 
other  roll  call? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Noj  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  have  no  recollection  of  his  getting  up 
and  submitting  a  report  to  the  speaker? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  remember,  on  that  day,  his  calling  up 
anv  bill? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  remember  that  if  he 
had  done  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  might  have  been  busy,  not  paying  any  attention, 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Might  not  somebody  have  come  to  him  and  spoken 
to  him,  then,  while  you  were  busy? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  they  could  not 

Senator  Jones.  Without  your  knowing  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  right  there  at  the  desk,  and  I  would  posi- 
tively know  whether  anyone  came  there. 

Senator  Jones.  If  Mr.  Browne  should  stand  up  at  his  desk,  would 
you  not  know  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  might  have  been  bu^  doing  something. 

Senator  Jones.  And  he  might  have  done  that  without  your  know- 
ing it? 

Mr.  McCann.  Done  what? 

Senator  Jones.  He  mi^t  have  stood  up  at  his  desk  and  addressed 
the  speaker  and  presented  a  report? 

Mr.  McCann.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  would  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  say  he  might  have  done  that  while  you  were  busy 
and  you  might  not  know  anyming  about  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  it  that  you  know? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  the  journal  shows  that  Mr.  Browne  arose 
and  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  make  a  report  from  the  commit- 
tee on  judicial  department  and  practice,  and  did  make  a  report,  would 
you  remember  it  i 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  not  remember  that  If  the  journal 
shows  that  on  the  votes  on  seven  different  bills  that  morning  Mr. 
Browne  does  not  appear  as  voting  on  either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  side  nor  as  answering  "  present,"  what  would  you  say  as 
to  that?    How  do  you  account  for  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  about  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  whether  the  journal  shows  who 
answered  "  present "  and  did  not  vote  "  yea  "  or  "  nay  "? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  journal  shows  that  during  the  morning  Mr. 
Browne  did  not  answer  at  six  or  seven  roll  calls,  and  that  in  the  after- 
noon he  did  answer  to  five  or  six  or  seven  roll  calls,  would  that  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  present  in  the  morning  when  these  roll  calls 
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were  had  and  that  he  was  present  in  the  afternoon  when  the  other 
roll  calls  were  had  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  it  often  happened,  or  whether 
it  sometimes  happened,  that  a  member  of  the  house  would  be  in  his 
seat  when  the  roll  was  called  and  he  would  not  answer?  Do  yon 
faiow  whether  that  sometimes  happened  that  a  member  mieht  be 
present  and  sitting  in  his  seat,  but  would  not  answer  "  yea  "  or  "nay  " 
on  a  roll  call ;  would  not  make  any  answer  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  I  do  remember  that  a  couple  of  times. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  sometimes  happens? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  condition 
in  Mr.  Browne's  case  that  day  or  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  not  a  general  rule,  though,  is  it,  that  they 
do  not  answer  when  they  are  in  uieir  seats  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Sometimes. 

Senator  Jones.  But  not  very  often? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  not  say  how  often  they  did  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  how  often.  I  say  that 
was  not  the  general  rule,  was  it?  A  member  did  not  generally  sit  in 
his  seat  and  hear  the  roll  call  and  not  answer  to  it,  did  he? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  did  sometimes. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know ;  but  they  did  not  generally  do  it,  did  they? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  would  often  happen,  would  it  not,  when 
the  bill  was  on  the  third  reading  and  there  was  practical  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  house  one  way  or  the  other ;  when 
there  was  not  any  close  fig:ht,  when  nearly  everybody  was  for  it  or 
nearly  everybody  was  against  it — very  often,  under  those  circum- 
stances, members  sat  without  voting,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  EATHEEINE  A.  WOODS. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Miss  Katherine  Woods  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  finish  her  examination  to-night. 

Senator  Johnston.  Let  us  proceed  for  a  while. 

Katherine  A.  Woods,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name.  Miss  Woods? 

Miss  Woods.  Katherine  A.  Woods. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Miss  Woods.  East  St.  Louis,  Dl. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  lonff  have  you  resided  there  I 

Miss  Woods.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  are  of  legal  age? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Miss  Woods.  612  North  Twenty-third  Street 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  your  mother? 

Miss  Woods.  With  my  mother;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  How  many  are  there  in  your  family? 

Miss  Woods.  Five. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Your  mother  and  yourself  and  what  other  members 
of  your  family? 

Miss  Woods.  Two  sisters  and  a  brother. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  condition  of  your  family,  or  your 
mother's  family,  in  1908  and  1909? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanectt.  Were  vou  occupied  in  any  business  in  East  St 
Louis  in  1908  and  1909? 

Miss  Woods.  In  1909 ;  in  the  cigar  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  not  in  1908.    What  was  your  business! 

Miss  Woods.  The  cigar  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Miss  Woods.  In  the  Illmo  Hotel,  East  St  Louis,  HI. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  own  the  cigar  stand  or  concession  in  that 
hotel? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who,  if  anybody,  aided  you  there  in  that  business? 

Miss  Woods.  My  sister. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  her  name? 

Miss  Woods.  Ames  Woods. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  She  is  your  younger  sister? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  she  was  assisting  you  during  1909,  was  she! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  at  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  himf 

Miss  Woods.  When  I  first  went  to  the  Illmo  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  by  the  calendar,  will  you  not.  Miss  Woods, 
what  month  or  year  it  was? 

Miss  Woods.  I  could  not  do  that  exactly;  it  was  in  1908. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Some  time  in  1908? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  labor  lobby 
or  not? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  before  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  he  was  elected  to  the  for^-sixth  general  as- 
sembly ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  get  acquainted  with  Charles  A. 
White? 

Miss  Woods.  At  the  Illmo  Hotel 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  go  to  your  cigar  stand  to  purchase  cigars? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  had  he  been  doing  that  for  a  year  or  two  before 
that  time,  durinff  1908  and  1909? 

Miss  Woods.  In  1908  he  came  to  me,  when  I  was  a  telephone  girl. 
I  was  a  telephonegirl,  then,  at  the  Illmo. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  the  telephone  girl  there,  were  you? 

Miss  Woods.  Before  1909;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  switchboard  there? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  And  you  knew  him  while  you  were  working  in  that 
canacity  at  that  same  hotel? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  meet  him  and  go  with  him  to  dinner  or  to 
some  meal  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  How  often? 

Miss  Woods.  I  went  to  dinner  with  him  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that.  Miss  Woods? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  at  some  time  in  November  of  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  him  and  go  with  him  to  some  place 
of  amusement? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  How  oft^i? 

Miss  Woods.  About  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  they  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  have  not  got  the  dates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  season  of  the  year,  and  what  year? 

Miss  Woods.  1909,  and  the  last  time  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  first  time;  that  is,  about  when  was  the 
first  of  the  three  or  four  times?    In  what  month  in  1909 ? 

Miss  Woods.  October  or  November;  I  am  not  certain  about  those 
two  months. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  the  last  occasion  was  what  time  in  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  Just  before  he  gave  this  story  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  before  the  publication  of  the  story  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  saw  that  story,  did  you,  shortly  after  it  was 
published  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Do  you  mean  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  read  it? 

Miss  Woona  Or  do  you  mean  that  he  had  given  me 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  read  the  story  of  Charles  A.  White  as  pidblished 
in  the  Tribune  shortljr  after  its  publication,  did  you? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  is  conceded  that  that  was  published  in  the 
Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910. 

When  was  it  that  you  went  out  to  a  place  of  amusement  with 
Charles  A.  White  'with  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  White 
story  in  the  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  in  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  saw  Mr.  White  before 
the  publication  of  the  Tribune  story? 

Miss  Woods.  No  ;  that  was  in  February  some  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  February^  1910  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  that  is  just  about  right.  I  think  that  is  the 
month. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  meet  him  on  any  other  occasions  and  go 
with  him  any  place  other  than  the  places  oi  amusement  to  which  you 
have  referred  and  the  dinner  or  the  meal  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  She  has  not  referred  to  any  places  of  amusement,  as 
yet  in  her  testimony  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  She  said  she  went  to  three  or  four  places. 

Mr.  Healy.  She  has  not  indicated  what  the  places  of  amusement 
were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  she  has  not  specified  the  places.  I  did  not 
assume  that  she  had. 

Aliss  Woods,  do  you  remember  goin^  to  the  matinee  with  Charles 
A.  White  and  then  to  a  millinery  store! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  from  there  to  Nagel's  for  dinner? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  to  a  show  in  the  evening? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that?  Was  it  in  East  St  Louis  or  St 
Louis,  or  in  some  other  place? 

Miss  Woods.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Across  the  river  from  where  you  live? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  those  places  were  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  were  they? 

Miss  Woods.    No,  sir;  the  other  times  were  at  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  all  of  the  places  where  you  went — to  the 
matinee  and  then  to  a  millinery  store  and  then  to  Nagel's  for  dinner 
and  then  to  a  show  in  the  evenmg? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  places  were  all  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  did  you  come  back  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  to  East  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  come  over — ^by  car,  or  did  you  walk? 

Miss  Woods.  On  the  street  car. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Then  did  you  go  to  a  show  in  November,  1909,  in 
East  St.  Louis,  after  you  stoppra  work  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  kind  of  a  show  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Vaudeville. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  where? 

Miss  Woods.  In  East  St  Louis,  HI. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  I  have  not  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  one  in  the  spring  of  1910 — ^you  wont 
to  three  or  four  places  of  amusement,  you  said  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  first  one  in  St  Louis,  Mo.? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir  j  I  had  gone  to  a  vaudevillashow  in  East  St 
Louis  before  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  was  the  time  vou  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 
Was  that  the  second  or  the  third  or  the  fourth  time? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  tlie  second  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  the  show  that  you  went  to  the  third  time? 

Miss  Woods.  In  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Haneot.  If  you  went  the  fourth  time,  where  was  that? 
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Miss  Woods.  In  East  St  Louis;  but  I  am  not  certain  about  going 
the  fourth  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  of  the  shows  or  i>laces  of  amusement  that  you 
went  to  with  Charles  A.  White  were  in  East  St  Louis  except  one, 
and  that  was  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time,  Miss  Woods,  did  Charles  A»  White  tell 
you  he  was  writing  a  history  of  his  life  and  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture? 

Miss  Woods.  On  the  trip  to  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  you  were  out  with 
him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Before  you  begin  another  line  of  inquiry  we 
V  ill  adjourn,  Jud^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well. 

(At  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.  the  conmiittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  December  14, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


DECEKBEB  14,  1011. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington^  Z>.  0. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Jones,  Johnston, 
Fletcher,  and  Kern;  also  Mr.  Jcim  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EATHEBIHE  A.  WOODS— Besumed. 

(Katherine  A.  Woods,  having  been  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand,  and  being  examined,  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  the  committee  adjourned  last  evening,  the 
last  question  which  I  put  to  you  was:  ^' At  that  time.  Miss  Woods, 
did  Chailes  A.  White  tell  you  he  was  writing  a  history  of  his  life 
and  of  the  Illinois  legislature?  "  And  you  said  yes,  he  did.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  that  you  met  him,  when  you  met  him  over  in 
St.  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  meet  him  in  SL  Louis — did  you  go 
with  him  to  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  met  him  over  there,  did  you? 

Miss  Woods.  I  met  him  over  there  ^  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  first  tim^  he  spoke  to  you  about  these 
matters? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  did  you  say  that  was — in  October  or 
November,  or  when  ? 

MisK  Woods.  In  November. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  it  was  in  November!  Was  it  the  first 
part  of  November? 

Miss  Woods.  About  the  middle  of  November. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  did  Charles  A.  White 
say  to  you  that  he  expected  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  that  the 
Lorimer  bimch  would  have  to  pay  him  money  enough  to  keep  him 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  if  the  Lorimer  bimch  did  not  do  it,  he  would 
make  it  hot  for  Lorimer  ?    Did  he  say  that  or  that  in  substance  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  further  state  in  that  conversation  that  he 
was  going  to  run  for  Congress;  that  rich  people  of  Chicago  were 
backmg  him,  and  that  he  had  spent  $3,000  and  a  lot  of  time  m  mak- 
ing the  history  of  his  life  and  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  get  it  back? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  page  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Page  627  of  the  Burrows  .record,  Mr.  Chairman; 
near  the  top  of  the  page. 

And  did  jou.  say  to  him  at  that  time  and  place,  "  You  will  land  in 
the  penitentiary,  Charley,"  and  did  he  reply,  "No;  I  won't;  I  have 
influential  friends  who  will  protect  me  "? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  conversation  took  place,  did  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  in  the  fall  of  1909  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charles  A.  White  take  you  to  some  play  in  East 
St.  Louis  after  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  go  home  with  you  from  that  play? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  your  way  home  that  evening  did  Charles  A. 
White  tell  you  in  substance  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  the  Lorimer  bunch — enough  to  take  care  of  him  the  rest  of  his 
life? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  day  that  you  took  luncheon  with  him,  or 
at  that  meeting  with  him,  did  Charles  A.  White  say  to  you  that  he 
was  going  to  get  something  out  of  Rodenburg — ^it  is  "  Reddenburg  " 
here,  but  it  should  be  Rodenberg — meaning  Congressman  Rodenberg, 
and  he  was  going  to  get  something  on  Rodenburg,  meaning  Congress- 
man Rodenberg,  and  he  was  going  to  put  him  out  of  business,  and 
that  he  (White)  would  then  nm  for  Congress  and  settle  down  and 
get  married? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  talked  with 
you  over  in  East  St.  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  out  to  walk  with  Charles  A.  White  from 
the  hotel,  where  your  cigar  stand  is,  about  Thanksgiving  time,  1909? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  that  occasion,  in  front  of  your  house,  did  he 
tell  you  to  watch  the  Chicago  papers,  and  that  he  had  been  up  in 
Chicago  several  times,  and  that  you  should  watch  the  Chicago 
papers,  for  he  was  going  to  make  out  of  the  Lorimer  bunch  enough 
to  live  comfortably,  and  that  he  was  going  on  a  trip  to  Europe  when 
11946'*— VOL  7—12 U 
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he  got  the  trouble  started,  and  that  when  he  got  the  trouble  started 
he  was  g^g  to  let  them  fight  it  out? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  that  occasion  did  you  say  to  Charles  A.  White 
that  he  would  get  into  trouble,  and  did  he  answer,  "No;  I  do  not 
fear.  I  have  rich  people  helping  me,  and  they  will  take  care  of  me. 
1  am  not  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble.  I  have  killed  two  men  down 
South  and  nothing  happened  to  me  for  it.  One  of  them  I  killed 
was  a  white  man  and  the  other  was  a  nigger"? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  centennial  week  in  St.  Louis — ^"last 
year '' — which  would  be  1909,  did  Mr.  White  say  to  you,  "  I  have  got 
it  in  for  Lorimer,  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  bunch,  and  they  will 
have  to  come  across  or  J  will  make  them  pay  dearly  for  it;  I  have 
spent  $5,000  this  session,  having  a  good  time  and  looking  up  the  dope 
on  them.  I  have  a  friend  in  Chicago  who  will  back  me  up  and 
furnish  me  all  the  money  I  want." 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  last  conversation  that  you  had  with 
Mr.  White  on  those  matters;  how  long  was  it  before  the  publication 
of  the  White  story  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1910? 

Miss  Woods.  The  20th  of  April? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  the  20tn  of  April? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  time  he  told  you  to  watch  the  news- 
papers? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  in  about  two  weeks  it  would  come  out  in  the 
newspapers,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  your  sister,  or  did  your  sister,  have  a 
typewriting  machine  in  the  hotel  where  your  cigar  stand  was? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dia  you  or  your  sister  do  typewriting  work  occa- 
sionally there? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  true  in  1909?  Was  that  the  condition — 
did  you  have  a  typewriter  there  then? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charles  A.  White  ever  go  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  change  railroad  or  Pullman  Palace  Co.  passes  that  had  l)een 
issued  to  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  do  that? 

Miss  Woods.  In  the  fall  of  1909,  and  in  April,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  changes  did  he  ask  you  or  your  sister  to  make 
in  those  railroad  and  Pullman  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  The  dates  and  the  names  of  places — ^from  place  to 
place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Woods.  The  name  of  the  place  the  pass  was  issued  to,  and  the 
date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  changes  did  you  make  in  the  name  of  the 
place  the  pass  was  issued  to? 

Miss  Woods.  Changed  it  to  whatever  place  he  wanted  it 
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Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  done  in  order  to  make  that  change;  was 
the  place  as  named  in  the  pass — - 

Mr.  Healy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  witness  ought  to  tell 
what  change  was  made  in  the  pass. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  should  tell  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  State  what  the  changes  were  and  wno  made 
them. 

Miss  Woods.  I  erased  the  dates  and  names  on  the  pass  issued  to  a 
certain  place,  and  put  in  names  of  places  he  wished  to  go  to  and  the 
dates  he  wanted  on  the  passes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  told  you  to  do  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Charles  A.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  did  you  do  that? 

Miss  Woods.  About  six  or  seven  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  how  many  different  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  Oh,  I  suppose  there  were  9  or  10  changed  altogether. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  T^Tio  told  you  what  changes  to  make  and  how  to 
make  them? 

Miss  Woods.  Charles  A.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  changes  were  made  in  the  dates— dating  them 
back  or  forward  or  what  change? 

Miss  Woods.  Dating  them  forward. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Dating  them  forward? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  were  those  changes  made? 

Miss  Woods.  By  erasing  the  dates  that  were  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  they  made  by  pen  or  pencil  or  by  t3rpewriting 
machine? 

Miss  Woods.  By  ink  eraser. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  how  were  the  new  dates  and  places  put  in? 

Miss  Woods.  On  my  machine. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  they  in  typewriting  before  they  were  erased? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  say  anything  to  you  about  getting 
any  particular  color  of  ribbon  in  order  to  make  those  changes  to  cor- 
respond with  the  color  of  the  typewriting  on  the  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes ;  he  wan  tea  the  same  ribbon  used  that  was  on  the 
passes.    . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  did  you  know  that  you  were  doing  any- 
thing improper  or  wrong? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  I  had  asked  him  when  I  changed  the  first  one 
if  it  was  wrong  to  do  it,  and  he  said  no,  that  he  could  get  any  amount 
of  them  when  he  j^ot  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  else,  or  did  anybody  else 
talk  with  you  about  changing  those  passes,  other  than  Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  Trautman  came  one  day  while  I  was  erasing,  and 
told  me  I  should  not  do  that,  that  it  was  wrong,  that  I  might  get  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  were  doing,  or  did  he  see 
what  you  were  doing? 

Miss  Woods.  He  could  see  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  erasing  it  on 
the  top  of  the  counter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  top  of  your  cigar  counter? 

Miss  Woods.'  The  cigar  case. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  else  about  that? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anybody  else  present  at  any  time  when  you 
talked  with  Mr.  Trautman? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  Mr.  Trautman's  business  or  profession  or 
occupation  at  that  time  ?    Did  he  hold  any  office  at  that  time  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  was  United  States  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  that 
time^  was  he? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  still  is  district  attorney,  is  he? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Walter  Lowden  about 
changing  passes  for  White,  or  did  he  ever  see  you  changing  any? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  On  one  occasion  he  was  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  counter  when  Mr.  Wliite  was  at  the  stand,  and  Mr.  White 
asked  me  if  Mr.  Lowden  had  asked  me  anything  about  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  told  him  no;  that  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Lowden  never  had  asked  you  anything 
about  changing  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  did  not  know  that  you  had 
changed  any? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  he  did  not  know  it  from  you? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  you  made  the  changes  in  the  passes,  as  you 
have  related,  what  did  you  do  with  them? 

Miss  Woods.  Returned  them  to  Charles  A.  White,  or  Otis — I  have 
forgotten  his  last  name — ^his  secretary, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Otis  Yarbrough? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Otis  Yarbrough  White's  secretary  at  the  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  testified  at  the  first  Browne  trial,  did  you  not? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  about  the  changing  of  passes  for 
Charles  A.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  part  of  it;  and  then  the  court  sustained  an 
objection,  I  believe,  did  he  not? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  second  trial  you  were  not  asked  anything 
about  those  changes  in  the  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  once  married? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  your  husband  dead,  or  did  you  get  a  divorce? 

Miss  Woods.  I  got  a  divorce. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  how  long  ago? 

Miss  Woods.  About  four  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  ^ot  the  divorce,  did  you? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  and  your  two  sisters  and  your  brother  and  your 
mother  are  living  tog[etherf 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hai^ecy.  Ts  your  father  alive? 

Miss  Woods.  No,' sir. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  How  long  has  he  been  dead? 
*   Miss  Woods.  Seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  your  brother  and  sisters  support  the  fam- 
ily, do  you? 

Miss  WOODS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  old  is  your  brother? 

Miss  Woods.  Twenty-one  years  old. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Twenty-one  now? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  sisters  are  both  younger  than  you? 

Miss  Woods.  No  ;  my  other  sister  is  24.    She  is  next  to  me,  and  the 
last  one  is  18. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  youngest  is  18? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  White  in  which  he 
used  Gov.  Deneen's  name? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  on  the  night  that  lie  walked  home  with  me 
from  the  vaudeville  show  in  East  St  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  to  you  on  that  occasion?^ 

Miss  Woods.  He  said  that  Gov.  Deneen  would  assist  him  in  any 
way  that  he  could. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom  did  you  first  tell  about  what  White  told 
you? 

Miss  Woods.  To  E.  C.  Singer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  is  E.  C.  Singer? 

Miss  Woods.  Editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  then  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  you  first  told  him  about  what  Charley 
White  told  you? 

Miss  Woods.  May  9, 1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  during  the  prosecution  of  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  anybody  been  out  to  see  you  recently  about  what 
you  knew  about  the  Charley  White  matter? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  about  coming  to  Washington  here  to  testify? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.    I  was  subpoenaed  at  the  Hlmo  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When?    About  when? 

Miss  Woods.  Last  Friday  night,  about  a  quarter  to  9. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lovejoy — an  in- 
surance inspector? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come  to  see  you! 
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Miss  Woods.  No.  He  talked  with  me  about  the  Lonmer  case  at  my 
ci^r  stand  last  week  one  day. 

Air.  Hanbcy.  Last  week? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  is  Mr.  Lovejoy's  position! 

Miss  Woods.  Fire-insurance  inspector. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  For  the  State  of  Illinois  t 

Miss  Woods.  For  the  State  of  Elinois, 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  For  the  insurance  department  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Dia  you  meet  him  before  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  How  did  he  come  to  talk  with  you  about  your  testi- 
mony? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know  how  the  conversation  came  up.  He 
started  to  talk  about  Mr.  White,  and  stated  that  he  had  gotten  more 
money  than  he  had  testified  in  the  first  trial. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Mr.  Lovejoy  said  that  White  got  more  money  than 
White  admitted  in  the  first  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  what  he  understood,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  that  or  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Miss  Woods.  I  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  what  Charles  A.  White 
got  from  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  else  was  said?  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  knew 
about  it%or  what  you  were  going  to  testify  to? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  Another  gentleman  that  was 
there  asked  me  that  question  the  next  morning — what  I  knew  about 
it — ^and  how  I  thought  the  Lorimer  case  would  come  out. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know.  I  didnot  know  the  gentleman  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Was  he  present  when  Lovejoy  was  talking  with  you 
the  day  before? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Was  he  stopping  at  the  hotel? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  This  other  gentleman? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  How  did  he  know  that  you  knew  anything  about  the 
Lorimer  case  or  the  Charlie  White  story? 

Miss  Woods.  I  suppose  he  knew  it  through  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  he  say  he  did? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Had  anybody  else  talked  with  you  about  what  you 
knew  in  this  matter,  except  Lovejoy  the  day  before,  and  this  man  who 
talked  with  you  die  day  after  Lovejoy  did? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  did  this  man  say  to  you  the  day  after  Lovejoy 
talked  with  you? 

Miss  Woods.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  knew  about  Charles  A. 
White,  or  if  I  knew  what  be  got  out  of  the  Tribune.  I  told  him  I  did 
not.    He  said  ^e  thought  I  knew,  but  that  I  would  not  tell. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  asked  me  why  Mr.  Webb  had  not  testified  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  man  asked  you  why  Mr.  Webb  did  not  testify  in 
Chicago  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Miss  Woods.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Webb  lives  in  East  St.  Louis! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  a  practicing  attorney  there? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  ask  you  why  Webb 
did  not  testify  in  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know  how  the  name  Webb  came  up,  but  he 
said  he  always  thought  it  was  funny  that  he  did  not  testify.  I  gave 
him  some  off-hand  answer.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  either;  but 
he  did  not  testify^'    I  knew  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  conversation  between  that  man 
and  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  anybody  else  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Lovejoy  know  when  he  talked  with  you  that  you 
were  coming  to  Washington  to  testify  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  be^i  subpoenaed  at  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  been  notified  that  you  were  wanted  here? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  He  just  jollied  me  about  coining  to  Wash- 
in^n ;  said  this  gentleman  would  take  me  back  with  him,  but  I  took 
it  lust  as  a  joke. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  said  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Loveioy  come  back  and  talk  with  you  again 
after  this  other  man  talked  with  you? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  Lovejoy  come  to  refer  to  the  other  man 
that  saw  you  the  next  day  after,  and  say  that  that  man  would  bring 
you  back — did  he  say  from  Chicago  or  Washingt(m? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  he  said  he  would  take  me  from  East  St  Louis 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  he  would  take  you  from  East  St  Louis  to 
Washington? 

Miss  Woods.  He  came  back  that  same  evening,  and  was  talking 
with  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  did  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  evening  that  he  first  talked  with  you  or 
the  same  eveningthat  the  other  man  talked  with  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  The  next  evening  after  this  man  spoke  to  me  in  the 
morning. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  The  evening  of  the  same  day  that  the  other  man 
talked  with  you? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  he  say  that  he  knew  the  other  man  had 
talked  with  you? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  but  he 

The  Chaihman.  Will  you  tell  us  just  what  the  conversation  was 
between  you  and  him  that  evening  when  he  came  back? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Lovejoy  came  back,  tell  what  he  said  and  what 
you  said. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  just  tell  the  whole  conversation. 

Miss  Woods.  He  said  this  gentleman  was  going  back  home  to 
Washington ;  that  he  was  only  jollying  me :  that  he  was  not  impli- 
cated in  the  case  at  all,  and  he  just  thought  ne  would  frighten  me  by 
telling  me  he  would  take  me  baci  to  Waabington.  I  told  him  he  could 
not  frighten  me:  that  I  was  not  afraid. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  other  man  there  at  the  time? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  that  Mr.  Lovejoy  said  the  second  time 
he  talked  to  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  have  you  now  told  all  that  Lovejoy  said  to  you 
on  both  occasions — substantially  all? 

Miss  Woods,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  all  that  the  other  man  said  to  you? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  see  the  other  man  before? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  even  seen  him  since? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  know  where  he  came  from  or  where  his 
home  was? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How. long  did  he  remain  at  that  hotel? 

Miss  Woods.  Three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  saw  him  after  that  talk  with  you? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  that  that  man  talked  with  you — what 
day? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  what  day  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  the  time  you  were 
subpoenaed  or  knew  that  you  were  coming  to  Washington? 

Miss  Woods.  He  never  knew  I  was  coming  to  Washington.  I  was 
subpoenaed  after  he  left  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  time  that  Lovejoy  talked  with  you,  and  at 
the  time  the  other  man  talked  with  you,  you  did  not  know  that  you 
were  going  to  be  subpoenaed? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  idea  I  would  be  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  it  first  talked  with  you  about  being  sub- 
poenaed— Lovejoy  or  the  other  man? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  this  other  man  that  spoke  to  me  about  going  to 
Washington  first. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  Mr.  Lovejoy  spoke  to  you  again  on  the  evening 
of  that  same  day,  did  he? 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  it  subpoenaed  you  ?    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Miss  Wo(M>&  No,  sir.  He  said  he  was  the  sergeant  at  arms  from 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  He  was  not  Lovejoy,  and  he  was  not  the  other  man 
who  talked  with  you,  was  he? 

Miss  WooDB.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  met  this  man  before. 

Mr.  Hansgt.  You  had  never,  before  he  subpoenaed  you,  met  the 
man  who  subpoenaed  you? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  meet  the  other  man  before? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  They  were  not  the  same  man? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Charles  A.  White,  or  did  he 
with  you,  about  White  carrying  a  gun? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  about  that? 

Miss  Woods.  He  claimed  some  one  was  always  following  him  and 
watching  him  and  that  he  had  to  carry  a  gun  to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ever  show  you  the  gun  that  he  carried  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it — a  revolver? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  it  was  one  of  these  little  automatics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  small  automatic? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  when  did  he  show  it  to  you? 

Miss  Woods.  One  evening  on  the  porch  of  my  home,  after  we  had 
walked  home.  He  thought  some  one  was  following  him  and  was 
across  the  street,  and  he  threatened  to  shoot  at  some  ducks  that  were 
in  the  yard  across  the  street 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Some  tame  ducks? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  time  that  he  showed  you  his  revolver? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  he  go  into  your  house  with  you  on  that 
occasion? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  he  was  never  in  my  home.  I  never  invited 
him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  went  into  your  home  at  all? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  never  talked  with  you  more  than  three  or 
four  times  about  these  matters,  about  his  experience  in  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  Lorimer  case,  or  matters  connected  with  either? 

Miss  Woods.  He  was  out  there  only  three  or  four  times,  and  he 
often  spoke  of  different  things  at  the  stand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  front  of  your  cigar  stand? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom  did  he  talk  in  front  of  your  cigar  stand? 

Miss  Woods.  He  talked  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  those  matters? 

Miss  Woods.  He  talked  with  me  about  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say — anything  different  from  what 
you  have  already  related? 
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Miss  Woods.  Noj  just  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  talk  with  you  more  than  the  three  or  four 
times  that  you  have  related,  at  your  cigar  stand  or  any  other  place, 
about  the  same  matter? 

Miss  Woods.  He  spoke  of  them  every  opportunity  he  could.  He 
insisted  on  talkine  about  them. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  often  did  you  see  him  at  your  cigar  stand? 

Miss  Woods.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell,  because  he  spent  hours 
in  there. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  see  him  every  day,  every  week,  or  every  two 
weeks,  or  how  often? 

MLss  WoGDB.  Sometimes  I  would  see  him  every  day  or  two.  Then 
again  I  would  not  see  him  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Then  again  he 
would  be  in  there  a  couple  of  times  in  the  day,  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hanegt.  And  did  he  talk  about  those  matters,  about  getting 
money  from  the  Lorimer  bunch,  or  about  his  experience  in  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  story  that  he  was  writing  or  gomg  to  write,  in  the 
presence  of  anyone  else? 

Miss  Woods.  Never  when  he  spoke  to  me.  There  was  no  one  there 
when  he  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  talking  to  anybody  else  about 
those  matters  you  have  related  here? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  but  I  understood  that  he  had  talked  with 
other  people  about  the  book  he  was  writing. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  understood  that  from  scnnebody  else,  did  yout 

Miss  Woods.  Yes;  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  did  not  tell  anybody  else  about  that  in  your 
presence? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  anybody  else  claim  that  they  heard  him  tell  the 
stoi^ ?    Did  thev  tell  you  in  his  presence? 

ACss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  got  that  from  people  around  the  hotel  there 
who  toldyou  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  you  get  that  from  many  different  people,  or 
from  only  a  few  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Just  a  few. 

Mr.  Hanect.  A  few  different  people  told  you  he  had  told  them 
that  he  was  writing  the  storv  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  nothing  in  particular  men- 
tioned ;  just  that  he  was  writing  some  kind  of  a  story,  or  a  book  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  HEAI.T.  How  long  have  you  been  conducting  this  cigar  stand 
at  East  St.  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  It  will  be  two  years  the  24th  day  of  December,  this 
month. 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  December,  1909? 

Miss  Woods.  1ks«  sir. 

Mr.  KiALT.  You  Decame  the  proprietress  of  that  cigar  stand  at  that 
time? 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Had  you  been  employed  there  prior  to  thatt 

Miss  Woods.  One  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  capacity? 

Miss  Woods.  At  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  cigar  stand  was  then  owned  by  some  other  person? 

Miss  Woods.  By  Ikfiss  Mary  Spellman. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  the  employee  of  the  woman  who  owned 
the  Cigar  stand  at  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  that  you  were  telephone  operator  at  the 
hotel? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir ;  for  seven  months. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  occupation  before  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Housewife,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  you  been  married  before  you  and  your 
husband  were  divorced? 

Miss  Woods.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  husband's  name? 

Miss  Woods.  P.  W.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  married  more  than  once? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  testify  in  the  Browne  trial  that  your  hus- 
band's name  was  0'!brien? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  a  mistake  if  it  so  appears  in  that  record? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  the  time  when  you  were  married  had  you 
been  engaged  in  any  business  or  occupation? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
White? 

Miss  Woods.  While  I  was  telephone  girl  at  the  Illmo  HoteL 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  what  year? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1908. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  met  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes.  That  was  before  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  at  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  when  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  met  him  at  the  hotel? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  known  him  continuously  from  the  fall 
of  1908  until  you  met  him  last  in  April,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  go  out  with  Charles  A.  White? 
When  did  you  first  go  anywhere  with  him? 

Miss  Woods.  October  or  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  been  friendly  with  him  prior  to  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Just  as  a  customer  at  my  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  made  any  request  £>r  passes  from  him  prior 
to  that  time? 
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Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.    He  promised  me  those  passes,  after  I  had 
changed  those  Pullman  passes  for  him,  and  I  never  received  the 


Mr.  Healy.  You  wanted  him  to  obtain  the  passes  for  you — rail- 
road passes? 

Miss  Wo(»>8.  He  offered  them  any  time  that  I  wanted  a  pass  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  your  own  use? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  jrou  write  him  letters  in  reference  to  those  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  not 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  the  friendship  which  existed  at  that  time 
continue  up  to  April,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  April,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  iriendship  which  existed  between  you  and  Mr. 
White  from,  say,  September  or  October,  1909  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes ;  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him — ^in  April. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  times  you  met  him 
between  those  periods? 

Miss  Woods.  Met  him? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Miss  Woods.  I  was  out  with  him  only  three  times. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  went  out  with  him  more  than  three 
times? 

Miss  Woods.  I  may,  possibly,  have  gone  out  the  fourth  time,  but 
I  am  not  certain  about  that 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it  that  he  first  told  you  he  was  writing  this 
story? 

Miss  Woods.  On  this  trip  to  St  Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  the  middle  part  of  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it,  with  reference  to  the  time 

The  Chairman.  I  beff  pardon,  but  I  did  not  catch  the  answer. 

Miss  Woods.  The  middle  of  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it,  with  reference  to  the  time  when  you 
asked  him  for  railroad  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  in  the  fall 
of  190». 

Mr.  Healy.  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  about  the  story  which  he 
was  writing? 

Miss  Woods.  He  told  me  he  was  writing  a  story  on  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  everjrthing  he  said  to  you  about  that. 

Miss  Woods.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  make  the  Lorimer 
bunch  pay  for  all  of  it;  that  he  had  spent  so  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars having  a  good  time,  looking  up  tne  dope  on  them,  and  that  they 
had  had  it  in  for  Lorimer  for  a  good  many  years,  and  they  intended 
to  see  it  through  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  had  it  in  for  Lorimer? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not  sa^  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  testified  to  that  before? 

Miss  Woods.  I  never  was  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  at  any  tmie  in  these  various  conver- 
sations with  you  the  identity  of  the  persons  who  had  it  in  for 
Lorimer? 
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Miss  Woods.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Woods.  That  question  did  not  come  up  again.  He  said  that 
they  had  it  in  for  Lonmer. 

Mr.  Hjl^t.  What  I  asked  you  was  whether  White  ever  intimated 
the  identity  of  the  persons  who  had  it  in  for  Lorimert 

Miss  Woods.  That  never  came  up  again. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  never  told  you  that  again? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  first  time  he  talked  to  you  about  this  matter  was 
when  he  told  you  he  was  going  to  publish  this  story? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  to  publish  it? 

Miss  Woods.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  by  whom  it  was  to  be  published  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  how  he  was  going  to  ffet  any  money 
from  Mr.  Lorimer  as  the  result  of  the  publication  of  that  story  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  catch  that  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  the  reporter  read  it. 

TThe  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"  Did  he  indicate  how  he  was  going  to  get  any  money  from  Mr. 
Lorimer  as  the  result  of  the  publication  of  that  story?  " 

Miss  AVooDS.  He  said  he  would  go  to  them,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  him  for  what  he  knew. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  he  tell  you  that,  Miss  Woods? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  on  the  way  home  this  night  from  St.  Louis. 
He  continued  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  everything  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  occasion? 

Mr.  Healy.  On  this  occasion  when  she  said  she  was  going  home 
from  St.  Louis  with  White.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  first  time  he 
talked  toyou  about  the  publication  of  this  story  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  tell  us  everything  he  said.  Do  not  repeat  what 
you  have  already  told  us,  but  if  there  was  anything  further  in  addi- 
tion to  that  please  tell  us. 

Miss  Woods  (after  a  pause).  Do  you  mean  what  took  place  at 
Nagles'  or  on  the  way  home  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  asking  you  now  for  the  first  conversation  you 
had  with  Mr.  White  about  the  Lorimer  matter  and  the  publication 
of  this  story — the  very  first  time  that  you  and  he  discussed  it. 

Miss  Woods.  He  told  me  he  was  gomg  to  write  this  book  on  the 
legislature,  and  he  was  going  to  get  the  Lorimer  bunch  and  make 
them  pay  dear  for  it,  and  after  he  got  the  trouble  started  he  would 
go  to  Europe  and  leave  them  fight  it  out. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  say  who  he  was  going  to  leave  to  fight  it  out? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  as  long  as  you  have  asked  her  to  tell 
the  whole  story^  that  you  let  her  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  thought  she  was  through  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  snould  like  to  get  ttie  whole  of  it  if  she  remem- 
bers it. 
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Mr.  Healt.  What  else  did  he  say? 

Miss  Woods.  Then  he  told  about  that  he  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing on  Congressman  Rodenberg,  and  he  would  run  for  Congress, 
and  would  be  elected  and  settle  down  and  marry.  Then  on  the  way 
home  again  he  repeated  about  having  influential  friends  in  Chicago, 
and  they  would  stand  by  him,  and  ne  was  not  afraid  of  anything. 
I  had  warned  him  that  he  would  go  to  the  "  pen  "  if  he  kept  it  up. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  you  warned  him  about  the  "pen,"  you  meant 
the  penitentiary  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  the  penitentiary. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  continue  to  keep  company  with  him  after 
that? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  keep  company  with  him. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  keeping  company  with  him  that  ni^ht? 

Miss  Woods.  I  met  him  in  East  ^.  Louis,  and  went  to  the  mating 
and  to  dinner,  and  to  a  show  again. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  ever  went  witiii  him? 

Miss  Woods.  We  went  to  a  vaudeville  show  in  East  St.  Louis  in 
April,  1910. 

Senator  Kern.  He  invited  you  to  go  with  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  accepted  his  invitation? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  other  girl  and  fellow  who  were 
with  them  insisted  on  my  going. 

Senator  Kern.  How  is  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Another  girl  and  a  fellow  were  with  them,  and  they 
insisted  on  my  going  to  a  show,  but  I  insisted  on  going  home.  Finally 
I  went  with  them. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew,  then,  what  kind  of  a  man  White  was? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  know  exactly. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  already  warned  him  at  that  time  that  he 
would  get  into  the  penitentiarv  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  by  publishing  that  ^ry. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  more  of  this  first  conversation? 

Miss  Woods.  Sir? 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  more  of  this  first  conversation  that  yon 
were  relating,  which  you  can  now  give? 

Miss  Woods  (after  a  pause).  That  is  all  I  can  recall  now. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  White  drinking  any  that  night? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  that  I  know  of.  He  msLj  have  had  something 
to  drink  before  I  met  him,  but  I  never  noticed  it 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  notice  anything  in  his  conduct,  or  ap- 
pearance, or  conversation  that  indicated  to  you  that  he  had  been 
drinking? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  he  talked  no  different  than  he  always  does, 
when  he  came  up  to  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  What  theater  did  you  go  to  that  night — the  first  time 
you  were  out  with  Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  A  10-cent  picture  show  in  East  St  Louis. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  late  did  you  remain  there?  Judge  Hanecy 
suggests  that  you  may  have  misunderstood  my  question.  I  want 
you  to  confine  yourself  now  to  the  first  time  you  went  out  with 
Charles  White,  and  as  I  understand  it,  vou  have  detailed  the  con- 
versation which  you  had  with  him  on  that  first  occasion.  Is  that 
right? 
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Miss  Woods.  I  did  which? 

Mr.  Healy.  If  you  will  look  at  me  and  listen  to  me,  then  you 
will  ^t  the  question  clearly.    I  ask  tiiie  reporter  to  read. 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

^^  Mr.  Healy.  What  theater  did  you  to  that  night — ^the  first  time 
you  were  out  wi&  Mr.  White? 

"Miss  Woods.  A  10-cent  picture  show  in  East  St.  Louis. 

"Mr.  Healy.  How  late  did  you  remain  there?" 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  not  all  of  it 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"Mr.  Healy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Judge  Hanecy  suggests  that  you  may 
have  misunderstood  my  question.  I  want  you  to  confine  yourseUF 
now  to  the  first  time  you  went  out  with  Charles  White,  and  as  I 
understand  it.  you  have  detailed  the  conversation  which  you  had 
with  him  on  tnat  first  occasion.    Is  that  right? 

"Miss  Woods.  I  did  which?" 

Mr.  Healy.  I  will  ask  the  question  again,  as  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  about  it 

The  conversation  which  you  have  just  given  as  having  occurred 
between  you  and  Mr.  White,  as  I  understand  from  your  answer,  was 
the  conversation  which  you  had  with  him  the  first  time  you  and  he 
went  out  together? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  right? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  night  you  went  to  the  10-cent  show  in 
East  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  that  was  in  St  Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  theater  did  you  fto  to  that  night  in  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  I  went  to  the  matinee  mat  afternoon. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  performance  did  you  see,  or  what  theater  did 
you  go  to? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  which  of  the  two — ^the  American  or 
the  Garrick.  I  can  not  recall  which  I  went  to  in  the  afternoon  or 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  either  went  to  the  Gktrrick  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  American  in  the  evening,  or  to  the  American  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  Garrick  in  the  evening? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  the  plays  you  saw? 

Miss  Woods.  One  was  a  minstrel  show,  and  I  can  not  tell  at  which 
place  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  other — a  drama? 

Miss  Woods.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  do  not  recall  the  title  of  the  play? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  time  did  you  and  White  leave  for  East  St.  Louis 
that  nidit? 

Miss  WOODS.  We  left  when  the  show  was  out    We  had  to— — 

Mr.  IIealy.  What  time  did  you  and  White  leave  for  St  Louis  thai 
night? 

Miss  Woods.  I  met  him  in  St  Louis  that  aftemocm. 
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Mr.  Healt.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him — by  appointment? 

Miss  Woods.  He  was  m  at  the  cisar  stand,  and  I  s]K>ke  of  goin^ 
to  St.  Louis  to  do  some  shopping,  and  he  said  he  was  going  there,  and 
that  we  would  eo  to  the  matinee. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  met  him  in  St.  Louis  t 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  two  have  luncheon  together? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.    I  had  luncheon  before  I  went  over. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  and  he  went  to  the  matinee 

Scoiator  Jones.  Where  did  you  meet  him  I 

Miss  Woods.  Sixth  and  Washington. 

Senator  Jones.  Any  particular  placet 

Miss  Woods.  Sixth  and  Washington  Avenue. 

Senator  Jones.  In  a  building  or  on  the  street  corner? 

Miss  Woods.  No  ;  as  I  came  &om  shopping  from  a  certain  store. 

Mr.  Healt.  Then  you  went  to  the  matinee? 

Miss  WocM>8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  After  the  matinee  where  did  you  go? 

Miss  Woods.  To  a  picture  show.  It  was  raining  hard  after  the 
show,  and  we  went  there  into  a  picture  show.  It  was  a  diort  distance 
from  the  theater.  We  went  there  and  stayed  there,  and  went  to 
Nagle's. 

Mr.  Healt.  Nagle^s  is  a  restaurant  in  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  had  dinner? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Miss  Woods.  To  the  other  show. 

Mr.  Heai.t.  During  the  dinner  did  White  have  anything  to  drink? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  this  evening  perform- 
ance? 

Miss  Woods.  Until  the  show  was  iust  about  over. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  time  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  About  10.30, 1  suppose. 

Mr.  Healt.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Miss  Woods.  Straight  home,  in  order  for  him  to  catdi  his  car  going 
to  O'Fallon. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  did  you  go  home? 

Miss  Woods.  On  the  street  car. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  went  across  the  bridge? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  ride  or  walk? 

Miss  Woods.  We  rode. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  not  testify  in  the  Browne  trial  that  yon  and 
White  walked  across  the  bridge  that  night? 

Miss  Woods.  I  never  testified  to  anytmng  like  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  did  not? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  during  that  afternoon  and  evening  did  you 
have  this  discussion  about  the  Lorimer  matter? 

Miss  Woods.  At  dinner  that  evening,  and  he  continued  it  on  the 
w^ 

Mr.  Healt.  In  Nagle's  restaurant? 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  the  first  time  he  had  ever  discussed  the  mat- 
ter withyou? 

Miss  Woods.  About  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  that  was  the  first  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  conversation  did  he  tell  you  what  the  story 
which  he  was  about  to  publish  would  contain  ? 
,  Miss  Woods.  He  said  the  wrongdoing  going  on  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  what  kind  of  wrongdoing? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  intimate  in  any  way  what  it  was? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  the  story  was  true  or  false? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  just  stated  that  they  had  it  in  for  the  Lorimer 
bunch. 

Senator  Kern.  In  what  connection  did  he  say  that  ? 

Miss  Woods.  This  evening  at  dinner. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know ;  but  was  it  when  he  was  talking  about  writ- 
ing this  story? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  E^rn.  You  say  he  said  "  they  "  had  it  in  for  the  Lorimer 
bunch  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  indicate  or  intimate  who  he  meant  by 
"they"? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  "  we  "  or  "  they  "  had  it  in  for  the 
Lorimer  bunch? 

Miss  Woods.  "  They." 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  anything  that  would  throw  any  light 
on  the  question  as  to  what  he  meant  by  "  they  "? 

Miss  Woods.  He  said  they  were  rich  men  in  Chicago, 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  say  they  were  rich  men  in  Chicago  who  had 
it  in  for  the  Lorimer  bunch? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  his  language  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  they  would  make  Lorimer  pay 
dear  for  it. 

Senator  Kern.  The  rich  men  in  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  They  would  make  Lorimer  pay  dear  for  what? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know  what  that  was;  just  that  they  had  it 
in  for  him. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  they  would  make  Lorimer  pay  dear 
for  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  that  his  language? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Wliat  did  you  understand  him  to  refer  to  by  the 
word  "  it "?    "  They  would  make  Lorimer  pay  dearly  for  it" 
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Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  bother  much.  I  was  not  very  mucb  inter- 
ested in  what  was  going  on  in  the  legislature. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  not? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  are  quite  sure  he  said  that  those  rich  men  in 
Chicago 

Miss  Woops.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  it  in  for  Lorimer,  and  they  would  make  him 
pay  dearly  for  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Y^  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  "  it  ^f 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  HEAI.T.  Did  you  get  the  impression  from  these  several  con- 
versations that  you  had  with  Mr.  White  that  he  was  trying  to  levy 
blackmail  ? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  what  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  believed,  as  the  result  of  these  conversations,  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  a  blackmailer? 

Miss  Woods.  Well,  it  looked  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  want  to  get  your  mental  condition  at  that  time — 
what  you  thought  and  what  you  believed  in  that  respect. 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  When,  with  reference  to  the  first  conversation,  was  it 
that  he  told  you  he  had  killed  two  men?  Was  that  at  Nagle's  res- 
taurant as  well  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  soon  after  that  ? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  three  or  four  weeks,  I  think,  after  that 

Senator  Kern.  He  first  tried  to  impress  upon  you  that  he  was  a 
blactanailer,  and  then  afterwards  he  tried  to  convince  you  that  he 
was  a  murderer,  did  he? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  what  he  told  me;  when  I  told  him  he  would 
get  in  trouble  over  doing  that,  he  said  he  had  killed  two  men,  and 
had  got  into  no  trouble,  and  that  his  rich  friends  in  Chicago  would 
see  hmi  out  of  it  if  he  got  into  any. 

Senator  Kern.  After  he  had  sought  to  convince  you  that  he  was 
a  blackmailer^  and  afterwards  that  he  was  a  murderer,  did  you  con- 
tinue to  go  with  him  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No:  I  turned  him  down  frequently. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  never  went  out  with  him  again? 

Miss  Woods.  I  went  out  with  him  to  the  show  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Kern.  To  the  theater? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  he  invited  you  to  go  out  with  him  did  you 
say,  "  You  are  a  blackmailer  and  a  murderer  by  your  confession,  and 
therefore  I  can  not  go  with  you  "? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  generally  address  anybody  that 
way. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  seem  to  think  well  of  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  his  treatment  toward  you  respectful  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  seemed  to  think  something  of  you? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 
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Senator  Kern.  He  treated  you  courteously  and  was  inviting  you  to 
go  out  with  him  to  different  places? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir ;  continually. 

Senator  Kern.  Which  indicated  that  he  thought  well  of  you? 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  this  second  conversation  in  which  he  told  you  he 
had  killed  two  men  was  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  Nagle's  dinner 
in  St.  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  after  that  you  rejected  his  advances? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  up  until  April;  this  evening  we  went  to  the 
show. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  prior  to  that  time  when  you  talked  to  him  about 
the  railroad  passes  or  afterwards? 

Miss  Woods.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  date,  but  that  was  in  the 
fall  of  1909 ;  that  took  nlace  at  my  ci^ar  stand. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  aid  you  ask  him  to  get  a  railroad  pass  or 
passes  for  you,  with  reference  to  these  conversations;  was  it  before 
or  afterwards? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  that? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  impression  now — ^that  you  ^sked  him 
for  the  railroad  passes  after  he  told  you  he  was  a  blackmailer  and  a 
nmrderer? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  think  it  was  before? 

Miss  Woods.  Some  time  in  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  right? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  claim  to  have  murdered  two  people? 

Miss  Woods.  He  said  he  had  killed  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  say  it  was  in  self-defense  or  anything  of 
that  sort? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  believe  he  had. 

Senator  Kern.  You  regarded  him  as  a  liar? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  he  just  talked  too  much.  ^ 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  believe  any  of  his  stories? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  at  first.  I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to 
his  story — what  he  told  me  at  Nagle's — until  after  it  was  published. 

Senator  ICern.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  the  impression 
he  was  trying  to  blackmail  people  when  he  told  you  this  and  that 
you  had  warned  him  against  the  penitentiary. 

Miss  Woods.  No;  that  he  was  ]ust  anxious  to  make  money  with- 
out working  for  it. 

Senator  Kern.  No.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  you  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  in  his  talk  at  first,  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you  understood  at  the  time  that  he  was 
a  blackmailer. 

Miss  Woods.  I  thought  he  was  doing  wrong  by  doing  that.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  rely  at  all  on  what  he  was  saying  to  you 
about  his  purpose  in  publishing  the  book?    Did  you  believe  he  was 
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telling  you  the  truth  when  he  said  he  was  gomg  to  write  a  story  and 
blackmail  somebody? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  for  a  while,  until  after  I  learned  that  he  was 
really  writing  a  story. 

Senator  K^n.  How? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  until  after  I  learned  that  he  was  really  writing 
a  story — a  history  on  the  legislature. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  know  that  until  after  the  publication? 

Miss  Woods.  I  knew  and  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

Senator  Kern.  Fitzgerald  told  you  he  was  writing  a  story,  too? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  then  you  believed  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  tell  Fitzgerald  he  was  writing  a  story  for 
the  purpose  of  blackmail  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  Fitzgerald  told  me  to  try  to  talk 
to  him  and  see  if  I  could  not  do  something  with  him. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  it  you  altered  these  railroad  passes  for 
him? 

Miss  Woods.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  date.  I  never  kept  any  dates 
of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  before  or  after  November,  1909? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  that,  either.  It  was  some  time  in  the 
faU  of  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  before  your  visit  with  him  in  St.  Louis 
to  which  you  have  testified  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  that  either. 

Senator  Kern.  These  requests  to  change  passes  were  frequent, 
were  they  not? 

Miss  Woods.  Quite  often ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  a  period  of  time  did  those  requests 
cover?  How  long  was  it  from  the  first  request  to  change  a  pass  until 
the  last  one? 

Miss  Woods.  From  the  fall  of  1909,  and  the  last  one  I  changed  was 
on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1910. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  you  were  changing  passes  for  him  long  after 
this  talk  of  blackmailing  and  killing  neople? 

Miss  Woods.  I  changed  three  that  aay. 

Senator  Kern.  Three  in  one  day? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  kind  of  passes  were  they?  Were  they  passes 
that  were  on  cardboard  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  in  a  coupon  book? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  a  small  piece  of  yellow  paper. 

Senator  Kern.  A  small  yellow  paper? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kj:rn.  Just  one  single  paper? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  not  in  a  book? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  not  in  a  book  when  I  got  it. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  did  you  change — three  at  that  time? 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  On  what  railroad  were  they?  What  railroad  had 
issued  the  passes? 

Misa  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  that,  either. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  issued  by  the  same  railroad  company? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  whether  they  were  or  not  I  never 
paid  any  attention  to  that. 

Senator  £[een.  Were  they  yellow  pasteboard  or  soft  paper? 

Miss  Woods.  Yellow  paper ;  soft  paper. 

Senator  Kern.  Yellow  pasteboard? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  pasteboard,  but  paper. 

Senator  Kern.  Pbable  paper,  so  that  it  would  bend? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  about  2  inches  by  3  inches  in  size? 

Miss  Woods.  About  that,  I  should  judge. 

Senator  Kern.  And  had  the  name  of  the  railroad  on  it? 

Miss  Woods.  It  may  have  had,  but  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  it  have  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
pass  was  issued  ? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  issued  to  Charles  A.  White, 

Senator  Kern.  It  had  his  name  on  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  issued  to  Charles  A.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  it  have  on  it  the  points  between  which  the  pass 
was  ^od  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  remember  what  points  there  were  on  any  of 
the  passes,  before  they  were  changed? 

Miss  Woods.  Some  were  from  Chicago  to  East  St.  Louis,  and  from 
Springfield  to  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  others  from  East  St.  Louis  to 
Springfield,  and  others  were  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  Those  were  typewritten  on  the  face  of  the  pass, 
on  blanks  that  had  been  prepared  for  that  purpose? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Aiid  signed  by  some  officer  of  the  road,  I  suppose? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  But  you  do  not  remember  now  the  name  of  the 
road^  nor  whether  the  passes  were  all  on  the  same  road  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  should  judge  they  were  all  on  the  same  road,  be- 
cause they  were  all  on  the  same  kind  of  paper. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  the  passes  indicate  how  long  they  were  good 
for — whether  they  were  good  for  just  one  trip  or  generally? 

Miss  Woods.  Thev  were  good  for  just  one  trip. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  trip  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  He  would  have  a  couple  changed  at  a  time — one  to 
go  on  and  one  to  come  back  on. 

Senator  Kern.  You  never  saw  any  other  kind  of  pass! 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Except  those  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Except  those  trip  passes! 

iCss  Woods.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  And  he  told  you  that  he  could  get  the  passes  ar^ 
ranffed  at  any  time  at  Springfield? 

Miss  Woods.  Any  time,  if  he  just  thought  of  it,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten it. 

Senator  Kern.  Those  passes  had  not  been  used,  of  course,  or  he 
would  not  have  had  them  in  his  possession? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Fitzgerald  who  spoke  to  you 
about  his  writing  a  hocki 

Miss  Woods.  He  is  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Car  Men. 

Senator  Johnston.  Where  does  he  live? 

Miss  Woods.  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Johnston.  Have  you  seen  him  since? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  you  changed  the  passes  for  White  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  the  last  one  changed. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  remember  that  date? 

Miss  Woods.  I  know  it  was  a  short  time  before  the  story  was 
published. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  story  was  published 
alon^  about  April,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  This  was  after  that,  was  it — after  this  story  was 
published — that  you  changed  the  passes  for  him? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  they  were  changed  before. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  story  was  published  on  the  30th  of  April, 
you' did  not  change  the  passes  on  the  15th  of  May,  did  you? 

Miss  Woods.  The  story  was  published  when? 

Senator  Jones.  April  30. 

Miss  Woods.  19101 

Senator  Jones.  1910.    So  if  that  is  correct 

IM^ss  Woods  (consulting  paper).  They  were  changed  before  the 
story  was  given  out. 

Mr.  HANEcr.  What  is  that  paper? 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  that  paper  you  have? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  the  first  statement  I  made  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Singers. 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  that  statement  made? 

Miss  Woods.  May  9,  1910. 

Senator  Jones.  May  9,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  is  Mr.  Singers? 

Miss  Woods.  Of  the  East  St.  Louis  Publishing  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  come  to  make  a  statement  to  him? 

Miss  Woods.  He  came  to  me  as  a  newspaper  man. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  publish  that  statement  in  his  paper? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Ejirn.  Was  that  written  by  you  or  by  him? 

Miss  Woods.  This  was  written  by  a  typewriter  or  a  stenographer. 

Senator  Kmin.  Was  it  taken  down  from  your  statement? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir ;  he  took  it  down  with  a  pencil  at  my  home. 
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Senator  Kern.  How  did  you  come  to  have  that  paper? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  I  asked  him  for  one  of  them.  I  wanted  one 
of  them. 

Senator  Kern.  You  took  a  copy  at  the  timet 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  take  your  statement  for  publication? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know.  He  asked  me,  and  said  he  was  a 
newspaper  man,  and  wanted  a  statement 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Y^,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  wrote  that  out  on  the  typewriter? 

Miss  Woods.  The  stenographer,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  did  it? 

Miss  Woods.  No^r.    It  was  signed  before  a  notary  public. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  date  of  the  signing? 

Miss  Woods.  May  9,  1910. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  say  a  while  ago  that  the  last  of  these 
passes  was  changed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  I  supposed  they  were. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  you  come  to  fix  that  date?  Why  did 
you  not  say  the  17th  of  May  or  the  20th  of  May? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  I  thought  that  was  the  date  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  What  led  you  to  think  it  was  the  15th? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  no  reason.  I  just  had  that  in 
my  mind. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  no  reason  that  you  can  give  why  you 
fix  the  15th  of  May,  1910,  for  the  changing  of  the  last  passes  for 
Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  vou  say  that  the  changes  were  made  before 
the  story  was  published? 

Miss  Woods.  It  must  have  been  in  April.  I  know  it  was  a  short 
time  before  the  story  was  published. 

Senator  Jones.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  it  was  before 
the  story  was  published? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  the  last  time  I  was  out  with  him  was 
shortly  before  the  story  was  published,  and  those  passes  were 
changed  about  five  or  six  days  before  that  evening. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  you  were  out  with  him  the  last  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  passes  did  you  change  at  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Two  or  three. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  anybody  with  White  then? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  time  in  the  day  were  those  changes  made? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  finish  them  all  at  once.  I  had  my  cigar 
stand  to  attend  to,  and  I  had  them  on  my  machine,  and  i  would 
finish  them  Just  as  I  had  a  chance  to. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon? 

Miss  Woods.  Thev  were  there  all  day. 

Senator  Jones,  liie passes  were  there  all  day? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes.    Sometimes  they  were  thare  two  days. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  talking  about  this  last  time. 
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Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  time  in  the  day  that  those 
things  were  there. 

Senator  Jones.  You  endeavored  a  moment  ago  to  recall  the  ex- 
act day  when  the  changes  were  made? 

Miss  Woods.  If  I  remember  any  particular  date,  that  does  not  say 
that  I  remember  all  of  them,  and  the  hour. 

Senator  Jones.  No;  but  you  conclude  now  that  your  memory  with 
reference  to  the  15th  of  May  was  wrong? 

Miss  Woods.  I  ^ow  that  is  the  case,  because  it  was  changed  be- 
fore he  left,  and  before  the  story  was  published. 

Senator  Jones.  You  can  not  give  any  other  reason  than  vou  have 
already  given  as  to  why  you  did  state  the  15th  of  May  a  while  ago? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  HeaTjY.  Miss  Woods,  may  I  see  the  statement  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Singers  at  that  time? 

]mss  Woods.  Yes;  you  may. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  other  paper  you  had  in  your  muff? 

Miss  Woods.  My  first  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  copy  of  your  first  testimony?    May  I  see  that,  too? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  A  copy  of  your  first  testimony  when  or  where? 
You  had  some  other  paper  that  you  said  was  a  copy  of  your  fijnst 
testimony.    When  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  the  testimony  that  I  gave  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  Before  the  other  Senate  committee? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Singers  in  East 
St  Louis,  that  purported  to  give  your  then  recollection  of  everything 
that  Mr.  White  haa  said  to  you  about  the  Lorimer  matter,  did  it  not  f 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir:  it  not — not  b^  any  means. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  all  that  you  knew  about  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  he  did  not  ask  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  questions  did  he  ask  you? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  that.    The  statement  is  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  what  he  said  to  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  exactly ;  no. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  what  you  said  to  him? 

The  Chaikman.  Miss  Woods,  how  was  that  statement  made?  Did 
you  go  on  and  dictate  it  or  was  it  made  by  questions  and  answers? 
bid  you  make  your  statement  in  answer  to  Questions  that  he  put  to 
you?  Tell  us  how  it  was  made.  Tell  us  tne  mode  or  manner  in 
which  it  was  done. 

Miss  Woods.  He  asked  me  certain  questions  and  wrot€  out  the 
statement. 

Miss  Healy.  Do  you  remember  what  he  ^aid  to  vou ;  what  ques- 
tions he  asked  you  and  what  answers  you  returned  to  him  at  that 
time? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  can  not  recall  all  that. 

Mr.  EteALY.  Where  was  this  statement  made? 

Miss  Woods.  In  my  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  conscious  at  that  time  of  haying  other  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  matter  which  you  did  not  give  Mr.  Singers? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  not  what? 
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Miss  Woods.  Tou  say  that  I  did  not  give  him  all  the  information? 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  at  mat  time  that  you  had  other 
information  that  you  did  not  give  to  him? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  sui)po6e  at  the  time  that  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  jou  not  give  Mr.  Singers  at  that  time  your  recol- 
lection of  everything  in  connection  with  White  in  the  Lorimer 
matter? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  remember  at  that  time,  when  you  were  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Singers,  that  you  had  other  information  about  which 
he  did  not  ask  you,  and  which  you  did  not  give  to  him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes ;  every  word  that  I  have  testified  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  remembered  it  all  very  distinctly  at  that  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Senator  Jones  was  interrogating  you  about  this 
date  you  had  to  refer  to  this  sheet  in  order  to  ^d  out  the  date  men- 
tionea  in  that  sheet  of  paper,  did  you  not? 

Miss  Woods.  I  thought  I  could  find  it  in  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  knew  it  was  in  there,  did  you  not? 

Miss  Woods.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  in  your  mind  all  those 
dates  for  years  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  read  this  statement  a  considerable  number 
of  times  since  it  was  prepared? 

Miss  Woods.  I  haa  not  seen  that  for  a  year;  I  had  it  put  away.  I 
got  it  out  when  I  came  up  here. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  have  you  read  it  since  you  came  here? 

Miss  Woods.  I  have  read  it  over  once ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  this  other  paper  contained  your  testimony 
given  in  the  Browne  trial.   What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Miss  Woods.  What  do  I  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  do  you  mean  mat  it  is  a  stenographic  copy  of 
the  testimony  which  you  gave  in  the^  Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  it? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  from  whom  I  got  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  had  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Since  I  was  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  get  it  before  you  testified  in  the  Browne 
trial? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  that,  either. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  not  a  statement  that  was  made  by. some  lawyer 
with  reference  to  the  things  about  which  you  were  going  to  testify? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  any  lawyer  prepare  for  you  a  statement  of  your 
alleged  information  with  reference  to  these  statements  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Any  lawyer? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Miss  Woods.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  anybody  else? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  D«  you  know  Mr.  Flannigen,  of  East  St.  Louis  f 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  he  nott 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  the  John  Flamiigen  who  nominated  Mr.  Hop- 
kins in  the  legislature? 

Miss  Woods.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  ever  your  attorney? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes;  he  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  prepare  this  statement  for  yout 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not.  He  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  attorneys  in  East  St  Louis  who 
were  connected  witt  the  Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  you  testified? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir  j  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whom  did  you  see? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Erbstein. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Erbstein  or  Mr.  O'Donnell  prepare  this 
statement? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  paper  mariced  ^  State- 
ment of  Miss  Katherine  Woods''  and  see  if,  after  looking  at  the 
document,  you  can  refresh  ^our  recollection  with  reference  to  the 
person  from  whom  you  obtained  it  and  when  you  obtained  it. 

(The  witness  examined  the  paper.) 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  do  not  take  time  to  read  it  all  over. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  the  witness  see  it  long  enough  to  identify  it 
You  have  heard  the  question,  Miss  Woods. 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  not  recall  when  I  got  it 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  that  was 
a  copy  of  your  testimony  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  just  as  you  testified 
there  in  words? 

Miss  Woods.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  In  the  words  as  you  uttered  them  and  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  simply  a  memorandum  of  what  you  knew 
about  the  matter,  is  it  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  I  got  that  paper  in  Chicago  in  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  office,  but  I  am  not  certain,  and  I  am  not  going  to  testify  that 
I  did  when  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  set  this  straight,  because  I  ^ould 
judge  from  the  appearance  of  it  that  it  was  not  a  transcript  of  the 
testimony. 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  indicated  that  a  moment  ago,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  that  explained. 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  attorneys  for 
Mr.  Browne  before  you  testified  as  to  what  you  knew  In  relation 
to  the  case,  and  was  a  memorandum  of  your  statement  then  made? 
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Miss  Woods.  They  came  down  to  St.  Louis  for  me;  yes,  sir;  and 
talked  it  over,  and  told  me  I  would  have  to  go  to  Chicago,  and 
subpoenaed  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  your  statement  of  what  you  knew  about 
the  case  and  what  you  would  testify  to  taken  down? 

Miss  Woods.  No^sir;  it  was  not;  not  that  I  faiow  of. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  talk  with  the  attorneys  after  you  went 
to  Chicago,  but  before  you  testified  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  I  went  to  their  office  and  was  there  with 
their  stenographer;  waiting  to  go  on  the  stand,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Jones.  But  they  never  asked  you  any  questions  or  talked 
the  matter  over  with  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  they  did  not 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  get  this  pa j)er  before  or  after  you  testified  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  that  either. 

Senator  EIern.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that 
you  have  no  recollection  at  all  on  that? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  at  iJie  present  time. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  you  no  recollection  at  all  as  to  who  handed 
you  this  paper,  and  whether  it  was  studied  by  you  before  you 
testified  or  not? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  study  it  before 
I  testified. 

Senator  Kern.  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  got  this  paper?  Have 
you  in  your  mind  now  any  recollection  of  somebody  handing  you 
this  paper? 

Miss  Woods.  None  whatsoever. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  handed  to  you  ? 

Miss  Woods.  None  whatever.  It  was  not  handed  to  me  to  study, 
because  I  did  not  have  to  study  it. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  it  handed  to  you  for? 

Miss  Woods.  I  suj)pose  just  as  a  record — just  to  keep  track  of 
some  dates  or  something.    I  do  not  know  why  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  that  to  be  handed  to  you 
in  order  that  you  might  keep  track  of  dates?  Did  you  not  have 
the  dates  in  your  mind? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  You  carried  this  home  with  you  from  Chicago 
then? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.  And  put  it  away? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  look  at  it?  Did  you  take  it  with  you 
when  you  went  up  to  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  I  may  have.  I  do  not  recollect  now  whether  I  did 
^or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  after  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  if 
you  did  have  it  with  you,  you  took  it  back  to  East  St.  Louis  again  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  look  at  it  from  that  time  until  you  started 
to  Washington? 
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Miss  Woods.  I  may  have  looked  at  it  at  the  senatorial  investiga- 
tion,  but  I  do  not  recall  doing  that 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  felt  it  necessary  to 
brin^  that  paper  with  you  here? 

Miss  Woods.  Just  because  I  felt  like  bringing  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anybody  ask  vou  to  bring  it? 

Miss  Woods.  No^ir ;  no  one  asked  me  to  brin^  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  taking  this  paper  h(»ne  with 
you  from  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  So  you  remember  that  you  got  it  in  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  were  there  at  the  first  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  in  any  way  as 
to  where  it  was  handed  to  you  in  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  No^  sir;  1  can  not  recall  the  place  where  it  was 
handed  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  handed  to 
you  after  you  came  away  from  the  witness  stand  or  before  you  went 
an  the  witness  stand  ? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  not  handed  to  me  before  I  went  on,  I  know. 

Senator  Jones.  So  it  must  hare  been  handed  to  you  after  you 
testified  ?  « 

Miss  Woods.  Afterwards ;  j^es,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  did  not  ask  anybody  for  it? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Senator  Jones.  So,  do  you  not  think,  it  must  have  been  handed  to 
you  by  some  of  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Browne? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  where  I  got  it 

Senator  Kern.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  thought  you  got  it  in 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  office. 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  was  there  about  the  transaction  that  made 
you  think  that?    What  gave  you  that  impression? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  I  spent  most  of  my  time  there  with  his  ste- 
nographer while  I  was  in  Cnicago. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  were  you  in  Chicago  before  you  testified? 

Miss  Woods.  About  seven  or  eight  days. 

Senator  Kern.  Before  you  testified  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  had  conversa- 
tions with  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Browne  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they,  in  your  presence  or 
at  some  other  time,  wrote  out  the  substance  oi  your  statement,  and 
whether  this  may  have  been  that  ? 

Miss  Woods.  It  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  not  written  in  your  presence? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  in  my  presence. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  told  Mr.  OT)onnell  what  you  knew 
about  the  case,  in  response  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr. 
Erbstein  when  they  came  to  East  St  Louis? 
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Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  say  in  response  to  their  inquiries,  you  told 
them  what  you  knew? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  had  that  state- 
ment prepared  as  a  statement  of  the  information  you  had  given 
them  or  not? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnston.  It  was  before  the  Browne  trial  that  they  came 
there? 

Miss  Woods.  YeSj,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Beiore  the  first  Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  This  statement  is  not  signed. 

Mr.  Healt.  No,  Senator,  it  is  not.  One  purports  to  be  a  copy  of 
a  signed  statement,  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  aiSdavit  she  refers  to. 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes :  the  statement  made  to  Mr.  Singers. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Healt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  this  statement  to  which 
you  have  just  referred  prepared  as  a  guide  in  the  matter  of  the  testi- 
mony which  you  would  be  called  upon  to  give  in  the  Browne  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  Do  you  mean  before  the  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  it  was  not 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  it  not  prepared  for  that  purpose? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  So  that  you  miffht  have  it  with  you  and  read  it  fre- 
quently and  familiarize  yourseu  with  the  things  therein  contained? 

Miss  Woods.  I  did  not  have  to  do  that 

Mr.  Healt.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  preparation  of  that 
statement? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  prepare  any  statement  in  Mr.  Flannigan's 
office  at  East  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Flannigan^s  office  in  connection 
with  this  matter? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  I  invited  Mr.  O'Donnell  there  to  talk  with 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  talk  at  the  hotel.  There  was  a  convention 
there  and  there  was  too  much  noise,  and  the  parlor  was  crowded. 

Mr.  Healt.  Your  talk  with  Erbstein  and  O'Donnell  was  in  Mr. 
Flanni^n's  law  office? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  Erbstein  was  not  there  at  the  time  Mr.  O'Donnell 
was. 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  Erbstein  there  on  a  subsequent  occasion? 

Miss  Woods.  I  never  met  him  in  Mr.  Flannigan's  office. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Erbstein? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  cigar  stand. 

Mr.  Healt.  When,  with  reference  to  your  visit  to  Flannigan's 
office? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  he  came  to  subpoena  me  for  the  second  Lee 
CNeil  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Healt.  He  came  down  to  subpoena  youf 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  serve  the  subpoena  on  you  at  that  timet 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  pretend  to  be  authorized  by  anyone  to  serve  a 
subpoena? 

Miss  Woods.  I  supposed  he  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Under  the  statute  of  Illinois  anyone  can  serve  a 
subpoena. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  Erbstein  said  to  her. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  She  is  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Healy.  She  can  tell  what  Erbstein  said  to  her. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  you  are  trying  to  trick  and  trap  the  witness. 
You  know  it  is  the  law  in  Illinois  that  any  man  can  serve  a  subpoena. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  an  officer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Erbstein  pretend  to  be  authorized  to  serve  a  sub- 
poena onyou? 

Miss  Woods.  I  supposed  he  had  been  or  that  he  would  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  in  that  regard? 

Miss  Woods.  In  what  regard? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  regard  to  the  subpoena? 

Miss  Woods.  He  read  the  subpoena. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  talk  to  vou  on  that  occasion  as  to  what  your 
information  was  in  the  matter? 

Miss  Woods.  He  was  there  only  one  day  to  my  knowledge.  He  had 
very  little  to  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  statement  present  in  the  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  Erbstein  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  that  statement  was  never  out  of  the  Illmo 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  Forrest  at  East  St.  Louis  at  any  time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  with  Mr.  O'Donnell.    He  and 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  the  first  conversation  you  had  with  the  attomCTS 
in  the  Browne  case  was  the  conversation  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Forrest? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  not  O'Donnell  and  Erbstein? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.    Erbstein  was  alone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Erbsteifi  came  down  later? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  Erbstein  talk  to  you  at  all  with  respect  to  what 
your  testimony  would  be  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  he  never  said  anything  about  it 

Senator  Kern.  He,  a  lawyer,  traveled  all  the  way  down  to  East 
St.  Louis  to  serve  a  subpoena  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  supposed  he  had  other  business  there.  He  did  not 
mention  that. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  mention  to  you  the  subject  of  your  tes- 
timony ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.^  He  came  there  merely  to  subpoena  me,  and 
that  was  all  that  was  said. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  anything  said  about  whether  he  had  anybody 
else  down  there  to  subpoena  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  dia  not  say. 
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Mr.  Healy.  After  this  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr.  White 
in  which  he  told  jrou  he  had  killed  these  two  men  down  South,  did 
you  go  out  with  him  again? 

Miss  Woods.  Once. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  and  when  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  In  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  in  1910,  shortly  before  he  went  away. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  month  do  you  fix  it  as  being  in? 

Miss  Woods.  March  or  April,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  Healy.  March  or  April,  1910? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  Lorimer  matter  at  that 
time? 

Miss  Woods.  He  talked  of  it  continually.  You  could  not  keep  him 
quiet  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  understood  he  was  talking  with  other  people  in 
East  St.  Louis  about  this  story  he  was  going  to  publish  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  heard  that  after  I  had  been  subpoenaed  to  go  to 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  it  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  anybody 
else? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  Fitzgerald ;  from  the  people  around  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is,  you  heard  it  before  you  were  subpoenaed? 

Miss  Woods.  From  mese  people  at  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  not  heard  it  discussed  among  the  men  who 
were  there  identified  with  the  labor  movement  in  East  St  Louis? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  Mr.  Trautman  talk  with  you  about  chang- 
ing these  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know  any  certain  date  that  he  talked  to  me, 
only  he  noticed  that  I  was  erasing  the  names  and  changing  the  dates 
on  those  passes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Can  you  tell  whether  that  was  the  first  of  the  passes 
that  you  changed? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  the  first  of  them,  because  if  it  had 
l)een  I  would  not  have  changed  any  more,  because  I  never  changed 
any  more  after  he  told  me  that 

Mr.  Healy.  You  do  not  recall  when  it  was  you  had  that  talk  with 
him? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kern.  It  must  have  been  after  March  or  April  if  you 
chanjged  the  last  passes  in  March  or  April,  1910. 

Miss  Woods.  It  must  have  been  some  time  in  1910. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  White  just  leave  those  passes  at  your  stand  to 
be  changed,  or  would  he  wait  until  you  changed  them  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  would  tell  me  what  he  wanted  changed  or  write 
it  down  on  another  piece  of  paper.  Sometimes  I  could  not  do  it  at 
the  time  he  wanted  tnem ;  sometmies  he  waited  and  sometimes  he  did 
not 
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Senator  Kern.  Would  he  change  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  pass  had  been  issued  or  was  the  name  left  as  it  was? 

Miss  Woods.  The  name  was  left  as  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  got  through  with  all  of  them  they  were 
all  passes  issued  to  Charles  A.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes^  sir ;  Charles  A.  White. 

Senator  Kern.  You  just  changed  the  places,  the  towns? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  date? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  date  within  which  they  would  be  good? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  White  to  obtain  a  pass  for  you  as 
late  as  March,  1910? 

Miss  Wood.  I  may  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  writing  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.  for  a  pass  for  yout 

Miss  Woods.  I  wrote? 

Mr.  Healy.  At  his  dictation. 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  write  that  letter? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  that.  I  have  a  record  of  that  letter 
at  home. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  that  pass  for  your  use? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  name  was  that  pass  to  be  issued  in? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  to  be  issued  in  your  own  name  ? 

Miss  Woods.  That  is  the  way  I  wanted  it  to  be  issued. 
.  Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  ast,  in  the  letter  for  the  issuance  of  the 
pass,  for  a  pass  for  a  particular  person? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think,  if  I  am  right,  it  was  asked  for  Miss  White, 
his  sister. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  not  for  Mrs.  Charles  A.  White,  his  wife? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  I  never  traveled  that  way  and  never  in- 
tended to.  ^ 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  discuss  that  matter  from  time  to  time, 
and  did  he  tell-  you  that  he  could  not  get  a  pass  except  for  his  wif e^ 
and  you  told  him  that  you  were  willing  to  travel  under  that  name? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  I  think  not.  I  never  told  him  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  you  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  White  show  you  the  letter  which  they  re- 
turned ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not.  I  never  saw  it,  and  never  heard  any 
more  of  the  pass. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  show  the  letter  to  Mr.  White  before  you  sent 
it  to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir  j  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  He  signed  it? 

Miss  Woods.  He  told  me  to  sign  it  and  send  it  on. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  sign  his  name  to  it? 
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Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  would  have  to  swi  his  name  to  it  in  order  to 
get  his  request  for  a  pass  to  the  railroaa  company? 

Miss  Woods.  I  suppose  I  did  sign  his  name. 

Senator  Kern.  Tnen  you  mailed  it  to  the  railroad  company? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  did  not  see  the  reply  that  came  to  him? 

Miss  Woods.  I  never  saw  any  reply  and  never  received  any  passes 
of  any  kind. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  ask  him  about  it? 

Miss  Woods.  I  asked  him  once,  and  he  said  they  refused  to  give 
him  any  passes. 

Senator  Kern.  About  when  was  it  that  you  had  the  last  conversa- 
tion about  it? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  that,  because  that  was  at  the  stand. 
He  came  in  there  one  day  and  was  there  a  little  while  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  said  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  asked  him  when  he  came  in  whether  or  not 
the  pass  had  come  ? 

Imss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  did  he  not  tell  you — I  think  you  said  so  a 
moment  ago — ^that  the  railroad  company  had  refused  to  issue  the 


Miss  Woods.  That  is  what  he  told  me  when  I  asked  him  about  it. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  show  you  the  letter  in  which  they 
refused? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not.    I  did  not  expect  anything 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  wrote  the  letter  on  the 
stationery  of  Charles  A.  White 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  the  stationery. 

Mr.  Healt.  To  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  ask- 
ing for  a  pass  for  you,  to  Mr.  Seneff,  the  general  attorney  of  the 
railroad  company? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  recall  the  name. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  to  Mr.  Winchell,  the  president? 

Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  the  names  of  those  two. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  also  remember  that  you  failed  to  sign  that 
letter;  that  it  was  mailed  without  a  signature,  and  Mr.  White  told 
you  that  afterwards? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes;  I  recall  that  now.    I  had  told  him 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  that  this  [exhibiting]  was  the  letter 
returned  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  and  shown 
you  by  Mr.  White  in  March  or  April,  1910? 

Miss  Woods  (after  examining  letter).  No,  sir;  I  never  read  that 
letter  before. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  saw  that  letter? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  ask  to  have  that  letter  and  envelope  marked  for 
identification. 

The  Chairman.  Let  them  be  marked. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  for  identification,  "  1  Woods, 
M.  W.  B.,  Dec.  14,  1910,"  and  the  envelope  "  la  Woods,  M.  W.  B., 
Dec.  14,  1910,  for  ident.") 

Senator  Jones.  Bead  the  letter  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Healy.  I  will  do  so. 

Chicago  &  Eastebn  Illinois  BAnJtoAD  Co., 

Law  Depaktment, 
La  Salle  Street  Station, 

Chicago,  March  £4^  1910. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  White,  0'*FaUon,  lU. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  president,  Mr.  B.  L.  Winchell,  has  referred  to  me 
a^  request  written  on  your  letter  head,  but  unsigned,  for  transporta- 
tion for  your  wife  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Pana,  111.,  and  return. 

I  assume  this  request  comes  from  you  and  that  you  neglected 
siting  same.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  will  be  unable  to  secure 
this  pass  for  you.  Our  president  has  issued  very  rigid  rules  govern- 
ing the  issuance  of  free  transportation,  and  on  that  account  I  am 
unable  to  procure  a  pass  for  your  wife  from  Granite  City.  We  do 
not  go  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  H.  Senept,  General  Attorney. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that,  but  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  comes  very  nearly  being  hearsay  evidence. 

Mr.  Healt.  The  pass  which  you  desired  at  that  time  was  a  pass 
to  Pana,  111.,  and  return  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  go  anjrwhere  with  Charles  A.  White  in 
Springfield,  111.? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  look  at  a  letter^  dated  September  30,  1909, 
from  Loami,  HL?    Is  that  you  handwriting? 

Miss  Woods  (after  examining  letter).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  letter  was  sent  by  you  to  Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  promised  to  get  me  a  pass,  return- 
ing from  Springfield. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  meet  him  in  Springfield  on  that  occasion? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  have  the  usual  courtesy? 

Mr.  Healy.  You  may  have  the  usual  courtesy.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended to  you  at  all  times  during  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  last  letter. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  you  want  to  see  it,  I  will  procure  it  for  you  and 
pass  it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  heard  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  supposed  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  how  near  it  is 
to  hearsay. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  ask  that  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  envelope 
be  marked  for  identification. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "  For  identification.  2  Woods 
M.  W.  B.  Dec.  14,  1911,"  and  the  envelope  was  marked  **  For  ident. 
2-a  Woods.    M.  W.  B.    Dec.  14, 1911." 

Mr.  Healy.  I  will  read  the  letter. 

Loami,  III.,  Sept.  30-09. 
Mr.  Chas.  WnrrB. 

Dear  Friend:  Arrived  all  O.  K.  but  got  a  little  turned  around  in 
Springfield.    I  was  out  driving  this  p.  m.  and  the  horse  tryed  to  run 
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awaj»  I  wouldn't  have  been  afraid  if  she  hadn't  kicked.  We  are 
having  just  fine  weather  up  here.  Have  got  something  to  do  every 
day.  I  expect  to  go  home  Mon.  or  Tues.  morning  at  the  latest.  Did 
you  hear  anything  from  the  pass.  You  can  send  it  to  Loami,  111.,  and 
I  will  get  it.  Well,  the  State  fair  opened  to-day.  I  will  be  glad  to 
get  back  to  E.  St  Louis.  I  will  have  to  cut  this  short,  as  the  boys 
are  coming  by  for  us,  and  we  are  going  down  town.  Be  sure  and 
send  the  pass  if  you  have  got  it,  so  I  can  come  home  in  time  to  get  to 
work  at  12  p.  m.  Tues. 

In  haste,  lovingly,  Katee. 

And  the  signature  to  that  letter,  " Katie,''  is  in  your  handwriting? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  not  the  same  friendly  relation,  as  indicated  by 
this  letter,  between  Charles  A.  White  and  you  continue  from  that 
time  forward  until  the  publication  of  his  story? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  He  continually  offered  to  get  me  passes ;  not 
only  for  me,  but  a  good  many  others  around  there — gentlemen  friends 
or  anyone  who  wanted  it.  I  thought  if  he  was  so  fond  of  getting 
them  he  could  get  me  one.  He  promised  me  one  to  go  up  there,  and 
I  wanted  one  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  write  him  a  postal  card  under  date  of 
February  17,  1910,  m  which  you  addressed  him  "  Hello.  Chas."^  and 
signedyour  first  name, "  Katherine  "  ?  Is  not  that  your  handwriting, 
TIkfiss  Woods? 

Miss  Woods.  Where  was  it  sent  from — ^East  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  cancellation  mark  of  the  postal  authorities  is  on 
there.  I  do  not  want  to  testify  to  what  it  shows.  Is  that  your  hand- 
writing on  the  face  of  the  postal  card 

Miss  Woods  (examining  postal  card).  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  sent  that  to  Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1910?    Is  that  right? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  after  he  had  told  you  he  was  going  to  make 
Mr.  Lorimer  pay  him  blackmail  money,  and  after  he  told  you  that 
he  had  killed  these  two  men  down  south? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  was  going  to  hand  it  to  the  committee  and  to  you, 
Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  a  pictorial  postal  card,  addressed  to  White.  I 
will  ask  that  it  be  marked  for  identification. 

(The  postal  card  was  marked  "  For  identification,  3  Woods;  M.  W. 
B.    December  14, 1911.") 

Mr.  Healy.  The  postal  card  is  as  follows: 

"Feb.  17-10. 
"  Mr.  Chas.  White,  O'Fallon,  lU. 

"  Hello,  Chas.  :  I  suppose  you  were  at  Spring,  this  wk.  I  guess 
you  will  be  at  Belleville  to-morrow,  as  that  is  where  bunch  will  be." 

Senator  Keen.  Who? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  "  bunch."  I  presume  it  meant  the  bunch,  did  it 
not,  Miss  Woods? 
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Miss  Woods.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Hkaly  (reading).  "  Well,  how  do  you  like  this  snow!  Kath- 
erine." 

Senator  Ebrn.  What  is  the  picture? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Washington  taking  command 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  a  very  patriotic  subject,  "Washington  taking 
command  of  the  Colonial  Army." 

You  also  sent  a  postal  card  to  him  in  March,  1910,  did  you  not; 
an  Easter  greeting,  Miss  Woods? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  sent  that  to  Mr.  White  at  that  time! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HsALY.  You  were  very  friendly  with  him  at  that  time! 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  only  as  I  had  sent  him  the  Easter  greeting. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  ask  to  have  this  card  marked  for  identification. 

(The  card  was  marked,  "  For  identification.  Woods  4,  M.  W.  B. 
December  14, 1911.") 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  addressed  to  Mr.  White,  O'Fallon,  111.,  and 
reads :  "A  happy  Easter.    Katherine." 

Judge,  do  you  want  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Hai^ecy.  You  read  it;  and  I  understand  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  glad  to  know  it. 

You  say,  Miss  Woods,  that  White  told  you  that  he  wanted  to  get 
something  on  Congressman  Rodenberg? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  understand  by  that? 

Miss  Woods.  What  did  I  understand? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  what  impression  did  it  convey  to  your  mind  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  much  about  politics. 
I  did  not  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  understood  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  discover 
8ome  flaw  in  the  Congressman's  record  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  suppose  so? 

Mr.  Healy.  Something  that  he  could  urge  before  the  people  of 
that  congressional  district  against  the  candidacy  of  Congressman 
Rodenberg.    Is  that  true  ? 

Miss  Woods.  I  had  not  thought  very  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  Imow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the 
campaign  of  1908  a  large  number  or  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Republican  electors  of  that  congressional  district  had  printed  and 
distributed  throughout  the  congressional  district  a  40  or  50  page 
pamphlet  assailing  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Rodenberg,  and  that  that 
was  available  to  Mr.  White  or  anybody  else  who  lived  in  the  district? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Ana  that  Mr.  Rodenberg,  despite  the  villification  con- 
tained in  that  printed  pamphlet,  had  Wn  reelected  in  that  district  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Certainly ;  I  knew  he  was  reelected,  but  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  into  the  record,  but 
simply  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  the  witness,  I  want  to  show  her 
what  purports  to  be  the  printed  pamphlet  issued  in  the  Rodenberg 
campaign,  and  ask  her  whether  or  not  she  had  not  seen  very  many 
numoers  of  that  at  her  cigar  stand  and  elsewhere  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  purpose? 
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Mr.  Healy.  The  purpose  of  interrogating  this  witness  along  this 
line  is  to  show  that  White,  familiar  with  political  conditions  in  that 
district,  would  not  have  to  get  any  dishonest  information  about  Mr. 
Rodenberg  or  create  or  manufacture  anythng  against  him,  because 
it  was  at  hand  in  the  information  contained  in  this  circular. 

Senator  Jones.  As  I  understand,  the  talk  with  this  witness  was 
after  the  election,  and  probably  had  in  view  future  elections. 

Mr.  Healy.  1  want  to  show 

Senator  Jones.  He  realized  the  futility  of  this  information  and 
probably  wanted  to  get  something  that  might  be  effective  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  any  evidence  but  that  Charles  A.  Whita 
instituted  that. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  the  only  question  is  what  the  convCTsation 
was  between  this  lady  and  White. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  especially  important,  except  to 
show  that  fact.  From  reading  the  pamphlet,  I  do  not  know  what  else 
a  man  would  want  to  wage  a  campaign  on. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  The  people  of  his  district  did. 

Senator  Kern.  But  that  did  not  accomplish  results. 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  that  is  true.    Miss  Woods,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  whether  Charles  White  furnished 
the  material  or  had  that  circular  printed  and  circulated  against 
Rodenberg  or  not,  do  you?    You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  I  do  not  know  nothing  about  a  pamphlet.  There 
may  have  been  a  number  of  those  around  there.  But  we  get  so  many 
of  those  pamphlets  that  we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  than  or  read 
them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  told  here  that  the  last  passes  you  changed 
for  Charles  A.  White  were  changed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1910,  and 
then,  a  short  time  after  that,  or  about  that  time,  you  said  he  had 
walked  home  with  you  on  the  20th  of  April,  1910,  and  then  you  said 
it  was  five  or  six  days  before  Mr.  White  walked  home  with  you  that 
you  changed  the  last  passes.  That  would  make  it  about  the  15th  of 
April? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  the  mistake  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  remember  that  it  was  about  the  20th  of 
April,  1910,  or  about  10  days  before  the  White  story  was  published, 
that  Charles  White  walked  home  with  you  iht  last  tune? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  it  was  about  four  or  five  or  six  days 
before  that  that  you  made  the  changes  in  the  last  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  said  that  Mr.  White  asked  you  to  the  10- 
cent  show  the  last  time  in  St.  Louis,  you  said  that  you  did  not  want 
to  go ;  that  you  wanted  to  go  home  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  there  were  others  in  that  party — another  woman 
and  a  man;  who  were  they? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.    Miss  Florence  Thompson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Miss  Florence  Thompson.    Who  was  the  other  man? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  the  same  Fitzgerald  you  referred  to  a  little 
while  ago  as  the  head  of  the  Amalgamated  Street  Car  Men? 
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Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  They  were  going  to  the  10-cent  show  that  night  at 
the  same  time  that  Wliite  asked  you  to  go  with  himt 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Who  was  with  Mr.  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  this  young  lady? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes.  sir. 
•  Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  the  young  lady? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  the  telephone  operator  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanect.  They  were  going  to  the  10-cent  show  anyway,  were 
they? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes.  It  was  more  on  her  part  that  I  went  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Did  this  young  lady 
and  her  escort,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  urge  you  to  go  to  the  10-cent  show  that 
time? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  it  was  rather  on  their  urging  that  you  went 
than  on  the  urging  or  invitation  of  Charles  A.  White,  was  it? 

Miss  Woods.  More  on  her  part  than  on  either  of  the  men's  part. 

Mr.  Hanect.  More  on  the  young  lady's  urging  than  on  that  of 
eitiier  of  the  men? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  whether  the  yellow  paper  passes  that 
you  changed  were  Pullman  Car  Co.  passes? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Healy,  you  asked  this  witness  if  she  did  not,  on 
some  former  occasion,  testify  that  her  name  was  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  my  recollection,  Jud^,  of  the 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  want  the  record  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  Just  let  me  make  my  statement,  if  you  want  me  to 
answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes ;  I  do.    I  should  like  to  have  it  answered. 

Mr.  Healt.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  given  by  Miss  Woodb 
on  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  was  that,  in  answer  to  the 

3uestion  as  to  the  name  of  her  former  husband,  the  record  read 
O'Brien." 

Mr.  Hanect.  Will  you  not  point  to  it? 

Mr.  Healt.  And  when  she  said  that  that  was  not  so,  I  said :  "  Then 
if  the  record  has  the  name  'O'Brien,'  it  is  a  mistake,"  and  she  said 
**  Yes."    I  then  abandoned  any  further  inquiry  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes ;  I  know ;  but  the  slur  is  there. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  am  looking  up  the  record  to  see  whether  my  recollec- 
tion was  wrong  or  whether  the  record  is  wrong ;  and  I  should  not  be 
a  bit  surprised  to  find  out  tiiat  I  was  mistaken.  I  have  beenf  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Hanect.  No;  that  would  not  be  surprising  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Healt.  Not  even  to  vou. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  question  was  asked  in 
good  faith,  or  simply  to  slur  the  witness. 

Mr.  Healt.  No ;  no ;  it  was  asked  in  good  faith,  and  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  affront  the  lady  in  any  way. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  You  asked  the  question  of  this^  witness,  Mr.  Healy, 
if  she  did  not.  on  a  former  occasion,  testify  that  she  walked  with 
Charles  A.  Wnite  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  River.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  or  your  associates  upon 
what  you  based  that  question — ^if  upon  any  testmiony  in  any  record 
at  any  place! 

Mr.  Healy.  Upon  the  record  in  the  Browne  trial. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Will  you  tell  me  where? 

Mr.  Healy.  Judge,  I  can  only  look  up  one  thing  at  a  time  for  yoiL 

Mr.  H^vnecy.  You  have  an  associate,  and  I  thought  I  would  give 
each  one  of  you  something  to  look  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  that  the  statement  which  Miss  Woods 
produces  here  as  the  one  having  been  signed  by  her  and  given  to  Mr. 
fe.  C.  Singers,  the  editor  of  tne  East  St.  Ix)uis  News,  go  in  this 
record;  and  I  shall  also  ask  that  the  other  statement  Miss  Woods  pro- 
duces herej  and  which  she  said  was  her  testimony  at  one  of  the 
Browne  trials,  also  go  in,  as  they  were  very  largely  interrogated 
about,  or  the  contents  of  tliem. 

The  Chaibman.  They  may  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Shall  I  read  them  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  counsel 
are  looking  up  the  matters  about  which  I  asked  themt 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Hanecy  read  ttie  following  paper,  which  was  marked  "  Ex. 
Woods  No.  5:^) 

"  statement  op  miss  kathebine  woods  to  e.  c.  singers,  editor  op 

THE  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  NEWS. 

"  In  a  recent  interview,  which  E.  C.  Singers,  editor  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  News,  had  with  Miss  Katherine  Woods,  she  made  the  following 
statement  to  him : 

"I  have  known  Representative  Charles  A.  White  for  some  time, 
as  he  frequently  patronized  my  cigar  stand  in  the  Illmo  Hotel ;  he  had 
also  taken  me  to  the  theaters  and  to  lunch  at  various  times. 

"About  centennial  week  in  St.  Louis  last  year  Mr.  White  said  to 
me,  *  I've  got  it  in  for  Senator  Lorimer  and  his  bunch,  and  they  will 
have  to  come  across  or  I  will  make  them  pay  dearly  for  it.  I  have 
spent  $5,000  this  season  having  a  good  time  and  looking  up  the  dope 
on  them ;  I  have  a  friend  in  Chicago  who  will  back  me  up  and  furnish 
me  all  the  money  I  want.' 

"  Since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  closed,  Mr.  White  came 
to  me  frequently  and  had  me  use  my  typewriter  to  change  the  dates 
on  his  raifroad  passes.  He  said, '  It  is  customary  to  do  this,'  and  in- 
sisted that  the  typewriter  ribbon  used  by  me  should  be  of  the  same 
color  as  that  originally  used  in  writing  out  his  passes.  He  always 
dictated  to  me  what  he  wanted  changed.  The  last  pass  he  had 
changed  by  me  was  on  April  15, 1910;  it  was  on  a  railroad  from  East 
St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  but  I  don't  remember  which  one  it  was.  Mr. 
White  said,  '  I  am  going  to  give  this  story  to  the  newspaper,  and  I 
will  get  enough  out  of  it  to  live  easy  the  rest  of  my  life;  then  I  will 
go  to  Europe  and  let  them  fight  it  out  when  things  get  too  hot  here. 

"  E[atherine  Woods. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1910. 
"  [beak]  C.  p.  Coui-TAa. 
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"  E.  C.  Singers,  editor  of  the  East  St  Louis  News,  being  sworn, 
says  that  the  above  statement  was  made  to  him  by  Miss  £^therine 
Woods  at  her  home  in  East  St.  Louis  in  the  presence  of  her  mother 
on  the  evening  of  May  6, 1910. 

"  E.  C.  SiNGEBS. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1910. 
"  [seal.]  C.  p.  Coultas," 

Senator  Jones.  That  purports  to  be  a  copy,  does  it.  Judge — not  an 
original  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  purports  to  be  a  copy.  It  is  a  copy  you  asked 
Mr.  Singers  to  give  to  you  after  you  made  ihe  statement  to  him ;  is  it 
not? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  Mr.  Charles  A.  White  told  you  he  had  a 
rich  friend  or  rich  friends  in  Chicago  who  would  help  himt 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  or  the  names  of  any  one  or 
more  of  them? 

Miss  Woods.  No  ;  he  only  mentioned  GU)v.  Deneen's  name. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever,  at  any  time,  in  any  of  your  conver- 
sations with  him,  ask  him  who  was  behind  him  in  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  I  think  I  may  have  at  one  time,  and  that  is  when  he 
named  Gov.  Deneen. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  he  named  the  governor  in  answer  to 
the  question  from  you,  asking  who  these  men  were  that  were  behind 
him? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  where  that  conversation  took 
place? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  It  took  place  on  Thirteenth  Street,  one  of 
those  evenings  when  he  was  going  home  with  me. 

Senator  «K)nes.  Did  you  ever  ask  him,  or  did  you  at  that  time 
ask  him,  for  the  name  of  anybody  else? 

Miss  Woods.  At  one  time  he  had  told  me  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sullivan. 

Senator  Jones.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Woods.  On  that  same  evening. 

Senator  Jones.  He  said  Mr.  Sullivan  was  behind  himt 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senat<:)r  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  where  Mr.  Sullivan  lived? 

Miss  Woods.  He  said  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  did  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir.  He  said  he  was  a  rich  man  in  Chicago,  and 
that  he  would  back  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  menticm  Roger  C.  Sullivan  ? 

Miss  Woods.  He  just  said  his  name  was  Sullivan.  I  asked  him  who 
he  referred  to  by  "  his  rich  friends  in  Chicago;  "  that  he  should  have 
told  their  names.    That  is  all  he  told  me  this  evening. 

Senator  Jones.  He  named  Sullivan  and  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  tell  you  what  business  Sullivan  was  in? 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not 
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Senator  Jombs.  Are  those  the  only  persons  he  ever  named  in  con- 
nection with  that  matter? 

Miss  Woods,  The  only  persons  he  ever  named. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  it  in  the  same  conversation  that  he  named 
both  of  these  men? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes.  That  was  one  of  the  evenin^jjs — I  can  not  re- 
call which  one — walking  from  the  street  car  at  Thirteenth  and  Col- 
lins Avenue. 

Senator  E^n.  I  am  asking  you.wheUier  he  named  both  of  these 
men  at  the  same  conversation. 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  asked  him  the  question  who  these  rich 
men  were,  in  Chicago,  that  were  backing  him,  he  said  "  Gov.  Deneen 
and  Mr.  Sullivan"? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  conversation  occurred  just  in  that  way,  did  it? 

Miss  Woods.  Something  to  that  effect;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  But  he  connected  together  the  names  of  Deneen 
and  Sullivan  ? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  desire  to  read  the  other  statement  nowj  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy  read  the  following  paper,  which  was  marked  "Ex. 
Woods  No.  6 '^'r 

"  statement  op  miss  kathbrin  woods. 

"  Miss  Katherin  Woods  states  that  she  has  known  Representative 
Charles  A.  White  for  about  two  years,  or  since  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  and  that  she  became  acquainted  with  him  by  reason  of 
conducting  a  ci^ar  stand  in  the  Illmo  Hotel,  where  White  boarded 
during  his  stay  in  East  St.  Louis. 

^^  Miss  Woods  further  states  that  she  had  been  to  the  theater  and 
to  dinner  with  White  during  her  acquaintance  with  him,  and  became 
fairly  well  acauainted  with  him,  and  that  at  different  times  he  had 
stated  to  her  tnat  he  was  writing  a  history  of  his  life  in  the  legisla- 
ture, from  which  he  expected  to  make  a  great  fortune,  and  that  he 
had  some  feelings  against  Lorimer,  and  that  the  governor  was  with 
him  and  would  stick  to  him  in  whatever  he  did. 

^^Miss  Woods  further  states  that  those  statements  were  made  to 
her  about  November  of  last  year  and  up  to  April  15  of  this  year. 

"  Miss  Woods  further  states  that  on  several  occasions  she  had  used 
her  tjrpewriter  in  the  office  of  the  Illmo  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  railroad  passes  for  Representative  White,  and  that  he 
represented  to  her,  when  these  changes  were  made,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  change  them,  and  that  new  dates  and  names  were  changed 
in  the  passes,  and  upon  the  changing  of  the  passes  he  was  asked  by 
.  Miss  Woods  if  there  was  any  danger  in  changing  such  passes  and 
the  names,  and  he  assured  her  that  he  had  that  ri^ht. 

"  Miss  Woods  made  further  statement  that  White  had  represented 
to  her  that  he  made  about  five  lake  trips  and  that  on  these  trips  he 
spent  about  $2,000. 
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"Miss  Woods  further  states  that  on  different  occasions  White 
acted  very  strangely  and  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  being  followed  by  some  one,  and  he  went  armed  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  from  the  supposed  enemies. 

"Further  statement  was  made  by  Miss  Woods  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion when  they  were  returning  home  he  insisted  upon  shooting  the 
electric  light  globes,  and  upon  another  occasion  wanted  to  shoot 
some  ducks  in  a  vacant  lot  with  a  revolver  that  he  constantly  carried. 

"Miss  Woods  further  states  that  she  does  not  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  said  Charles  A.  White. '^ 

Mr.  Hanect.  Miss  Woods,  when  you  were  in  Chicago,  and  before 
you  testified  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  case,  did  you  tell  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  or  any  other  attorney  the  name  or  names  of  the  men  Mr.  White 
had  mentioned  to  you  as  his  rich  friend  or  friends  in  Chicago? 

Miss  Woods.  I  was  not  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  1  mean  outside  of  court.  When  you  were  out- 
side of  court,  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  oflSce,  or  some  other  office,  did  you 
tell  this  to  Mr.  O'Donnell  or  any  of  the  attorneys? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  names  did  you  give  them  then? 

Miss  Woods.  Gov.  Deneen's  and  Mr.  Sullivan's. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  asked  about  their  names  on  either  trial? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  give  the  names? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  Mr.  White  asked  you  to  write  a  letter 
for  a  pass,  the  one  Mr.  Healy  read  here — that  is,  the  one  referred  to 
in  the  letter  from  the  railroad  company,  which  letter,  written  by  you, 
was  said  to  be  unsigned — did  Mr.  White  tell  you  that  no  pass  could 
be  obtained  from  any  railroad  company  except  for  some  member  of 
his  (White's)  family? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  reason  you  say  you  wrote  for  him  the 
letter  that  the  pass  was  wanted  for  Miss  White? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.    If  it  was  there,  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Because  he  said  that  was  the  only  way  a  pass  could 
issue? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.    I  understood  that. 

Senator  Keen.  Do  you  say  "  Miss  White  "  or  "  Mrs.  White  "? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  She  said  "Miss  White."  She  swore  it  was  "Miss 
White  " ;  and  I  suppose  the  railroad  official  or  the  attorney  in  writ- 
ing the  letter  assumed  that  it  was  "Mrs.  White."  But  she  swears 
that  the  letter  said  "  Miss  White."    The  letter  is  not  produced. 

Miss  Woods.  It  may  have  been,  but  then  that  was  the  way  I  wanted 
it  written  or  intended  to  write  it,  because  I  thought  if  some  one 
should  see  the  letter  they  might  think  harm  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  those  places  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  we  found  some  of  them,  Judge. 

Senator  Kern.  When  was  it  that  he  was  shooting  these  ducks  on 
the  vacant  lot? 

Miss  Woods.  They  were  not  on  a  vacant  lot.  They  were  in  a  yard 
across  from  my  home. 

Senator  EIern.  On  which  one  of  these  trips  that  you  made  with 
him  was  that? 
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Miss  Woods.  I  can  not  recall  which  one,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
last  time  he  walked  home  with  me. 

Senator  Keen.  It  made  an  impression  on  your  mind,  did  it  Hot? 
Was  it  in  the  daytime  or  nighttime? 

Miss  Woods.  It  was  at  night. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  ducks  were  on  a  vacant  lot? 

Miss  Woods.  They  were  penned  up  in  a  yard  across  from  my  place. 

Senator^E^ERN.  And  he  took  out  a  revolver? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  shoot  at  them? 

Miss  Woods.  He  took  the  revolver  out  to  shoot  at  what  he  thought 
was  a  man  over  under  the  trees,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  leaves  blowing 
about. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  I  know ;  but  I  am  asking  you  about  the  ducks  now. 
Let  us  stick  to  the  ducks. 

Miss  Woods.  Then  I  told  him  there  were  some  ducks  that  they 
had  won  that  day,  and  he  said  that  he  would  shoot  them  anyway, 
because  they  frightened  him. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  did  he  pull  out  his  revolver! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  shoot  at  them! 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  did  he  not  do  so? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  I  requested  him  not  to. 

Senator  Kern.  You  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  ducks! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Referring  to  this  matter  about  the  lamp-post: 
Was  that  the  same  night  he  was  going  to  shoot  at  the  ducks? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  was  that  before  or  after  he  was  going 
to  take  a  crack  at  the  ducks? 

Miss  Woods.  That  was  the  same  night. 

Senator  Kern.  Before  or  after! 

Miss  Woods.  Before  we  sot  home. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  been  to  the  theater  that  night! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  first  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  was  going 
to  shoot 

Miss  Woods.  He  did  not  pull  his  gun  out  that  night ;  he  just  said 
he  thought  he  would. 

Senator  Kern.  He  said  he  thought  he  would! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  He  thought  he  would  shoot  the  globes! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  tell  you  why! 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  he  walked  a  little  farther,  and  he  thought  he 
saw  a  man  behind  a  lamp-post ;  did  he  ? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  he  thougjht  he  heard  some  one. 

Senator  Kern.  He  thought  he  heard  a  man.  Did  he  take  out  his 
revolver  then  to  shoot  at  the  lamps? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  when  he  was  on  the  porch  at  my 
home. 
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Senator  Kern.  Then  he  saw  the  electric-light  globes,  and  he  saw 
tlie  duc^  and  they  disturbed  him? 

Miss  Woods.  No;  I  told  him  what  they  were — that  that  was  what 
th^  were. 

Senator  Kern.  And  he  took  out  his  revolver  then,  did  he! 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  He  had  not  been  drinking  any  that  night? 

Miss  Woods.  Not  that  I  know  of.  He  nad  not  drank  anjrthing 
while  he  was  with  me. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  he  show  any  indications  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  imduly  stimulated! 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  thought  these  actions  on  his  part  were  his 
ordinaryactions,  did  vou? 

Miss  Woods.  I  coula  not  understand  them  at  the  time. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  think  then  that  he  was  drunk! 

Miss  Woods.  He  was  not  drunk;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  he  crazy? 

Miss  Woods.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  crazv  or  not. 

Senator  Kern.  What  did  you  think  about  it?  What  did  that  kind 
of  conduct — a  persistent  course  of  conduct  of  that  kind — ^indicate 
to  you? 

Miss  Woods.  He  had  told  me  that  he  thought  some  one  was  fol- 
lowing him — some  of  these  people  from  Chicago. 

Senator  Kern.  He  did  not  claim  that  the  ducks  were  following 
him,  did  he? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Or  that  the  globes  on  the  lamp-post  were  following 
him? 

Miss  Woods,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  what  you  thought  about  this 
conduct  of  his  at  that  time?  I  do  not  ask  wnat  you  think  of  it  now, 
but  what  did  you  think  about  it  then? 

Miss  Woods.  I  never  thought  any  more  about  it.  I  just  requested 
him  not  to.  He  was  just  angry  because  these  ducks  had  frightened 
him.  He  thought  it  was  somebody  across  the  street  watchmg  for 
him. 

Senator  Jones.  He  was  angry,  was  he? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  he  manifest  his  ^nger? 

Miss  Woods.  Why,  by  expressing  his  desire  to  shoot  the  ducks  just 
merely  because  they  frightened  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  swear  at  all? 

Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Kern.  What  antipathy  did  he  express  toward  the  globes 
on  the  lamp-post? 

Miss  Woods.  None  at  all.  He  just  said  he  thought  he  would  shoot 
the  electric-light  rfobes. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  he  not  do  so? 

Miss  Woods.  Because  I  told  him  not  to. 

Senator  Jones.  Because  you  told  him  not  tot 

Miss  Woods.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  I}id  he  make  any  motion  as  thougn  ne  were  going 
to  draw  his  revolver? 
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Miss  Woods.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  more  said  or  done. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Miss  Woods,  you  said  you  never  married  again.  Are 
you  a  Catholic? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Are  all  your  family  Catholics? 

Miss  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  found  those  two  subject  matters  that  I 
asked  you  about,  Mr.  Healy  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.    I  will  answer  your  queries  now.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  let  me  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  refer  to  page  1477  of  the  record  of  the  second  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne  trial,  at  the  top  of  the  page.  This  is  on  direct  exam- 
ination, the  third  page  of  the  examination  of  Katherine  Woods.  Do 
you  find  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  the  third  page  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  the  testimony  to  which  I  refer,  with  reference 
to  her  walking  home  with  White  that  night : 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  to  St.  Louis  to  the  show  with 
him,  and  to  dinner  afterwards. 

"  Q.  Talk  a  little  louder. — A.  I  went  to  St.  Louis  to  the  show  with 
him,  and  to  dinner  afterwards,  after  the  show  again  that  evening. 

"  Q.  And  then  did  he  walk  home  with  you  after  the  show,  the 
second  trip? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  A.  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  second  trip. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  the  time  when  sne  went  to  St.  Louis  to  a  show 
and  had  dinner;  and^  anyway,  that  is  what  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  you, 
Judge.    If  you  want  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  why  you  asked  this  witness  if 
she  did  not,  on  a  prior  occasion,  testify  that  her  husband's  name  was 
O'Brien? 

Mr.  Healy.  If  the  committee  wants  me  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
my  question,  I  will  do  so.  As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  this  witness 
in  the  second  Browne  trial,  she  testified  that  she  went  to  a  moving- 
picture  show  with  White  in  East  St.  Louis  first,  and  that  subse- 
quently she  went  to  St.  Louis  with  him,  went  to  the  theater  in  the 
afternoon,  had  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  and  went  to  the  theater  in  the 
evening,  and  then  returned  home;  and  it  was  about  that  second  trip 
that  she  was  being  there  interrogated.  In  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  the  witness  by  me,  she  testified  to  this  trip  to  St.  Louis,  going  to 
the  theater  in  the  afternoon,  again  in  the  evening,  and  havmg  din- 
ner at  Nagle's;  and  with  respect  to  that  trip  I  asked  her  if  she  walked 
home  with  White  that  night,  and  if  she  did  not  so  testify.  This  was 
the  testimony  I  had  in  mind  when  I  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  your  explanation  is  that  you  made  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  I  do  not  concede  that  I  made  a  mistake.  I  think 
the  record  will  bear  out  and  justify  the  question  I  asked  her  in  that 
respect.     At  any  rate,  it  is  not  important. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  important  to  find  out  why  a  witness  should  be 
asked  a  question  that  would  indicate  that  she  had  sworn  falsely 
on  one  or  the  other  occasion,  when  there  is  no  possible  warrant  in  the 
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record  for  it  at  any  place.  I  will  let  it  stand  as  it  was.  I  thought 
I  would  help  out  Brother  Healy  by  saying  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take ;  but  he  says  he  will  not  concede  that 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  the  witness'  testi- 
monj  on  the  former  occasion  and  her  testimony  on  the  present  occa- 
sion in  that  respect  differ. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ven'^  well. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  1  did  not  think  it  was  of  suflScient  imp<»iimce  to 
go  to  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  indicate  the  difference  in  the  testi- 
mray  of  the  witness. 

With  reference  to  the  question  asked  the  witness  by  me,  what  I  had 
in  mind  was  a  memorandum  which  T  had  with  reference  to  this  "wit- 
ness; and  on  that  memorandum  is  contained  the  erroneous  informa- 
tion, according  to  her  testimony  now,  that  the  name  of  her  former 
husband  was  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  confused  and  confounded  the  statement 
on  this  private  memorandum  with  the  testimony  of  the  witness  on 
the  former  trial. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  make  no  claim  of  that  kind  now! 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Miss  Woods.    You  will  be  excused. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled* 
Mr.  Haneoy.  Call  Mr.  Toomey. 

MAXWELL  EDGAR. 

The  Chairman.  Regarding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edgar,  the  com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  that  unless  Mr.  Lorimer  can  be  more  clearljr 
connected  with  that  proceeding  than  has  yet  appeared!  in  the  testi- 
mony, or  even  from  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  portion  of  his 
testimony  relating  to  the  alleged  attempted  bribery  should  be  stricken 
from  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  not  tell  now^  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  Mr. 
Lorimer's  testimony  will  be,  or  what  other  testimony  I  can  present 
on  that  question,  because  I  have  not  considered  it.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  is  necessary 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  further  examination  of  the  witness 
is  concerned,  of  course  we  can  not  interfere  with  that.  You  may 
take  your  own  course  regarding  it.  Mr.  Edgar  spoke  to  me  just  now 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  be  used  or  released. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  put  him  on  as  soon  as  I  get  through  with  Mr. 
Toomey.    I  will  take  him  first. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  ruling  of  the 
committee  that  unless  Judge  Hanecy  can  show  that  there  was  some 
belief  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  to  do  with  the  institution  or  the  carrying  on 
of  that  litigation,  that  part  of  the  test'unony  of  the  witness  Edgar 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  record! 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  why  an  impossible  condition 
should  be  imposed.  Still,  if  the  purpose  is  to  impose  an  impossible 
condition 

The  Chairman.  We  make  this  ruling  on  the  record,  after  the 
colloquy  with  Judge  Hanecy  which  followed  the  declarations  of  the 
witness  Edgar :  That  from  anything  that  has  appeared  in  the  record 
thus  fan  we  think  it  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  Mr.  Healy  is  now  putting  into  the  record  a  state- 
ment which  I  assume  he  wants  the  committee  and  Senator  Lorimer 
and  his  counsel  to  be  bound  bv ;  and  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  committee  is  imposing  that  condition;  that  is,  that  we  must 
show  the  condition  of  their  minds. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  already  indicated  that  what 
appears  in  the  record  does  not  warrant  retaining  in  the  record  his 
declarations  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  will  be  done  about  Mr.  Healy 's  statement? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  when  the  question  is  raised. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  must  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  restric- 
tions or  limitations  or  conditions  that  I  am  placed  under;  and  I 
ought  to  know  them  now.  If  this  honorable  committee  is  going  to 
saythat  I  can  not  put  in  further  testimony  on  that  question 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  made  such  a  ruling. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  Mr.  Healy  has  put  into  the  record  as 
his  understanding  of  the  ruling  of  the  committee;  and  if  the  com- 
mittee remain  silent 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  what  you  can  show  or  what  you 
can  not  show.  We  do  not  think  what  you  have  already  shown  war- 
rants the  retention  in  the  record  of  that  portion  of  his  testimony; 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  statement  you  made  in  answer  to  the  inter- 
ro^tories  of  the  different  members  of  the  committee  as  to  what  you 
might  show  warrants  the  retention  of  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  say  this,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned :  If  Judge  Hanecy  can  show  reports  or  statements  that  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  this  company  that  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  think  Senator  Lorimer  was  connected  with 
this  prosecution,  I  should  be  willing  to  allow  what  has  been  testified 
to  remain  in  the  record.  But  unless  he  can  show  that,  it  should  be 
stricken  out  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  radically  different  from  what  Mr.  Healy 
said  was  the  ruling  of  this  honorable  committee — that  I  should  tie 
compelled  to  show  what  the  condition  of  mind  of  those  officers  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  rest  upon  that  statement. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  the  feeling  of  all  the  c(Hnmittee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  will  rest,  then,  upon  these  statements  by  Senator 
Jones  and  by  Senator  Johnston  and  Iby  the  chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  TOOMET. 

Thomas  F.  Toomby,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 
Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  Toomey.  Thomas  F.  Toomey. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  TooMEY.  Sales  manager  for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  t 

Mr.  TooMET.  Six  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  six  years? 

Mr.  TooMET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  your  business  before  that? 

Mr.  TooMEV.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  lumber  business  for 
25  years.    I  was  with  the  same  concern  up  north  for  3  years  previous. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  with  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  TooMBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "up  north"? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Hayward,  ^Vis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  before  that? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  In  Chicago,  with  other  concerns  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  your  business  life  has  been  spent  in  the  lumber 
business? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago,  or  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Almost  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Except  the  time  you  were  up  at  Hayward  ? 

Mr.  ToosfEY.  No;  I  was  absent  four  years  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  were  you  in  Hayward,  Wis.  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Almost  three  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  passed  practically  all  your  lifetime  in 
Chicago  except  those  years? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir.   - 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  lumber  company  were  you  connected  with  in 
Montana  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  occupy  the  position  of  general  sales  man- 
ager for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1911  on — the  beginning  of  this  year? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Edward  Hines  left  Chicago, 
saying  that  he  was  coming  to  Washington,  in  February  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  about  what  time  it  was.  It  was 
either  the  6th  or  the  7th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  He  did.    He  said  he  was  going  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Washington,  D.  C? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  he  left  town? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  mail — ^the  mail 
that  came  to  the  offices  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  in  Chi- 
cago— after  the  6th  or  7th  of  February,  1911,  when  Mr.  Hines  said 
he  was  going  to  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ^Miat  did  you  have  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hines,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
such  mail  as  I  considered  that  he  would  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  often  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Every  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  after  the  6th  or  7tih,  when  Mr.  Hines  left 
Chicago,  was  it  that  you  went  to  any  place  out  of  Chicago? 
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Mr.  TooMET.  I  left  Chicago  the  night  of  the  18th  of  February  for 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  remained  there  two  days,  retum- 
inc  to  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  February,  1911. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  in  the  office  of  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  a  daily  record  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Edward  Hines, 
wherever  he  was? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  did,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  consult  that  record,  or  the  person  who  kept 
it,  to  find  out  each  day  where  Mr.  Hines  was  between  the  6th  or 
7th  of  February  and  the  13th  of  February,  when  you  left  for 
Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  over  the  telephone 
during  that  time  between  the  6th  or  7th  and  the  13th  of  February? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  think  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  forwarded  Mr.  Hines's  mail  on  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  forwarded  it  on  the  13th.  because  I  left  the  night 
of  the  13th ;  but  the  14th  and  15th  it  was  lorwarded,  I  presume,  by 
Mr.  Tenfel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  the  assistant  to  the  president,  is  he? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go,  or  whom  did  you  see,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, when  you  left  Chicago  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  February  ! 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  called  on  the  American  Window  Glass  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  for? 

Mr.  Toomey.  With  a  view  of  making  a  contract  with  them  for 
lumber. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  whom  did  you  talk,  representing  that  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Swift,  the  purchasing  agent 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Mr.  Albert  L.  Swift  the  purcnasmg  agent  of 
the  American  Window  Glass  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  He  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  the  same  gentleman  who  is  here  in  the  witness 
room  now? 

Mr.  Toomey.  He  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  still  connected  with  the  American  Window 
Glass  Co.? 

Mr.  Toomey.  He  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  your  going  into  the  details  of 
what  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Swift  on  the  14th  and  16th 
of  February;  but  was  that  your  only  business  there,  in  relation  to  a 
contract  you  were  trying  to  make  with  that  company  for  the  sale  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  leave  Pittsburgh  for  Chicago? 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  left  Pittsburgh  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  TooBfBY.  The  morning  of  the  16th  of  February. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Hines  on  that  day! 

Mr.  TooMBY.  I  did ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  jon  address  that  letter? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  addressed  it  to  Washington,  D.  C,  care  of  the  New 
Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  mail  it;  send  it  to  Mr.  Hines!  Did  you 
mail  it? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  mailed,  of  course,  by  the  office.  I 
did  not  mail  it  personally. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  letter,  dated  February  16, 
1911,  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Hines  [exhibiting  paper  to  witness]  ! 

Mr.  Toomey.  That  is  a  copy  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  this  is  a  copy  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  have  this  marked  for  identification,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  care  whether  it  goes  in  the  record  or  not.  It  may  be 
examined  hj  counsel  on  the  other  side  and  by  this  honorable  com- 
mittee ;  and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  have  it  go  in  evidence,  I  have 
not  any  objection. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  it  marked,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  as  an 
exhibit  if  desired. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  mark  it  for  identification. 
It  is  a  letter  on  two  sheets  of  letterhead. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  Toomey  for 
identification  No.  1,  P.  E.  B.,  Dec.  14,  1911.") 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  over  the  long-distance 
telephone  after  that? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

Mr.  Toomey.  The  morning  of  the  18th  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  when  you  called  for  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Toomey.  In  our  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  ask  the  operator  to  get  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Toomey.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  care  of  the  New  Willard 
Hotel— at  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  the  telephone  operator  you  wanted  "  long 
distance,"  and  then  that  you  wanted  Washington,  and  you  wanted 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  and  you  w.inted  to  talk  with  iJfr.  Edward 
Hines?     Is  that  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Toomey.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hines  talk  with  you  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  He  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  call  for  an^  other  place  or  places  than  those 
you  have  just  indicated  as  the  location  of  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Toomey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  did  you  indicate  in  any  way  that  he  might  be 
found  at  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Toomey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  what  time  of  day  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Hines 
over  the  long-distance  telephone  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Toomey.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  time — C!hicago 
time. 
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Mr.  Hakrcy.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Hines's  voice  on  the  tele- 
phone? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanbot.  You  did  talk  with  him  t 

Mr.  TooMBT.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  About  what?  I  do  not  care  about  the  details,  unless 
counsel  want  them,  but  simply  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  the  contract  with  the  American  Window  Glass 
Co. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  At  that  time  you  had  not  made  the  contract  with 
them! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  said  by  Mr.  Hines,  or  by  you,  that 
indicated  that  he  or  you  thought  you  ought  to  come  to  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  whom  was  that  said  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Mr.  Hines  suggested  that  I  had  better  come  down  to 
Washington.  He  said,  "Come  down  here,  and  we  will  talk  that 
over." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anybody  to  come  with  you? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  At  that  time  he  did  not  mention  anybody:  but  later 
I  received  a  telegram  from  him  telling  me  to  come  to  Washington 
that  afternoon  and  have  Mr.  Baker  come,  also. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  telegram  [exhibiting  paper  to 
the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  have  that  marked  for  identification. 

(The  telegram  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  Toomey 
No.  2  for  Ident,  Dec.  14, 1911,  P.  E.  B.") 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Baker  come  to  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  leave  Chicago  for  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  left  Chicago  at  2.45  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th 
of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  18-hour  train? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  arrived  in  Washington  on  what  day  and 
at  what  hour? 

Mr.  Toomey.  We  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  February  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Of  February ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Between  half  past  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  Mr.  Edward  Hines  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  At  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him  then  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Washington  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  remained  two  days— the  19th  and  20tlL 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  both  of  those  days  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  part  of  each  of  those  two  days  did  you  see  Mr. 
Hines  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  TooMET.  On  the  19th,  which  was  Sunday,  I  met  him  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  was  with  him  until  about  5. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  did  you  see  him  the  next  day,  the  20th 
of  February? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  saw  him  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  and 
also  in  the  evening— three  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  that  night — ^the  night  of  the  20th  of 
February— did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  the  last  time  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Tjoomey.  It  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock ;  I  should  say  about 
9.30. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  In  Washington ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where — at  the  Willard  Hotel  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  take  the  train  that  night,  the  night  of  the 
20th,  for  Pittsburgh* 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  About  midnight ;  I  think  it  was  12.25. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  on  that  train  after  midnight  of  Mon- 
day, the  20th  of  February,  to  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  when! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  Tuesday  morning,  the  21st  of  February, 
was  it? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whom  did  you  meet  there? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  met  Mr.  Swift,  of  the  American  Window  Glass  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  same  gentleman  you  mentioned  before? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  were  you  in  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Two  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  21st  of  February  and  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  22d  was  Washington's  Birthday? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Washington's  Birthday ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  him  in  relation  to  anji^hin^j  except  the 
contract  you  were  trying  to  make  between  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber 
Co.  and  tfie  American  Window  Glass  Co.  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  was  all ;  just  that  contract. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  make  that  contract  with  him  at  that  time! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  finally  made  the  contract  on  the  22d ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  a  writing,  specifications,  or  a  contract 
prepared  showing  the  kind  of  Imnber,  the  quantity,  and  other  things 
connected  with  it? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  There  was. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  When  was  that  contract  signed! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  On  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  TooMBT.  Six  million  feet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  6,176,192  feet? 

Mr.  TooMET.  The  contract  did  not  call  for  that ;  no,  sir.  The  con- 
tract called  for  6,000,000  feet— even. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  not  a  copy  of  the  contract  [referring  to 
paper]  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  shipments  to  comply  with  that 
contract. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ship  that  lumber 
to  the  American  Window  Glass  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  ThCT  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  taking  time  on  the 
question  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  going  to.  I  thought  this  was  the  contract. 
What  was  the  value  of  that  lumber — in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Something  over  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  date  is  on  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  dates  of  the  shipments? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  says,  "  On  6,000,000  contract  of  2/22/11."  I  will 
ask  him  whether  that  is  the  date  of  the  contract.  Is  that  the  date  of 
the  contract? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  is  the  date  of  the  contract;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  22d  of  February,  1911? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  22d  of  February,  1911;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  want  this  marked  for  identification,  too? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  yet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  shipment  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Marble]. 
Was  the  lumber  shipped  on  that  contract? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  much  lumber  was  shipped? 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  right ;  I  will  withdraw  the  question.  Have  you 
the  original  contract  in  your  pocket? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  look  at  it  ?  What  I  want  to  know  is  this : 
When  was  that  contract  signed  with  reference  to  the  date  it  bears? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  February  22,  1911. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  signed  on  that  date? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  leave  Pittsburgh  after  that  contract 
was  signed? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  left  Pittsburgh  the  night  of  the  22d. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  February? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Of  February ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  To  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  While  you  were  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  21st  or  22d,  did 
you  talk  with  Mr.  Edward  Hines  on  the  long-distance  telephone? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  when  you  talked  with  Mr.  Edward 
Hines? 
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Mr.  TooMET.  At  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Mr.  IIanect.  Did  you  call  Mr.  Hines  on  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone or  did  he  call  you  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  called  him. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Where  did  you  tell  the  operator  Mr.  Hines  was  to  be 
found? 

Mr.  TooMET.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  New  Willard  HoteL 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  the  operator  give  you  Mr.  Hines  on  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone? 

Mr.  TooMET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  give  any  indication  of  any  kind  as  to  where 
Mr.  Hines  could  be  found  except  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Wash- 
in^n,  D.  C.  ? 

Mr.  TooMET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  got  Mr.  Hines,  did  you! 

Mn  Toomet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  talked  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Toomet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Hines's  voice? 

Mr.  Toomet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Ana  you  talked  with  him  about  the  signing  of  this 
contract,  did  you? 

Mr.  Toomet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Then,  later,  the  contract  was  signed — the  next  day? 

Mr.  Toomet.  The  next  day;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  you  got  back  to  Chicago,  did  you  again  talk 
with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Toomet.  No;  noj  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  talk  with  him  over  the  long-distance 
telephone,  or  he  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Toomet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  say  you  arrived  in  Chicago  after  you 
left  Pittsburgh  on  the  22d? 

Mr.  Toomet.  I  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Hines  after  that,  at  Washing- 
ton or  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Toomet.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  you  did  not  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Toomet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  On  what  date  did  you  write  to  Mr.  Hines! 

Mr.  Toomet.  I  wrote  to  him  on  February  24. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Where  did  you  address  that  letter  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Toomet.  Washington,  D.  C,  care  of  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  [handing  paper  to  wit- 
ness]? 

Mr.  Toomet.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  write  this  letter  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Lucas,  care 
of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.,  Virginia,  Minn,  [handing  another 
paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Toomet.  On  February  24;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  that  relate  to  the  same  contract? 

Mr.  Toomet.  No,  sir ;  that  related  to  another  matter. 

iir.  Hanect.  Do  any  of  these  other  letters 
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Mr.  TooMEY.  That  relates  to  Mr.  Hines  being  absent  from  Chi- 
cago, and  states  that  he  probably  would  not  return  until  the  follow- 
ing week,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  any  of  these  other  letters  relate  to  that  contract? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  to  Mr.  Hines's  presence  at  any  place? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir;  those  letters  all  refer  to  Mr.  Hines's  pres- 
ence. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Please  mark  that  for  identification. 

(The  first  letter  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Ex.  Toomey,  No. 
3,  for  ident,  P.  E.  B.,  Dec.  14,  1911.") 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  vou  have  been  examining  him  about 
the  year  1911— not  1910? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1911. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  part  of  the  testimony  does  that  have  a 
bearing? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Funk  said  he  went  to  Mr.  Hines's  office 

The  CHAHtMAN.  When  was  the  publication? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1911. 

Senator  Jones.  This  is  with  reference  to  his  visit  to  Hines's  office? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  Mr.  Funk  said  he  saw  Mr.  Hines,  and  Mr. 
Hines  came  into  his  (Funk's)  office  in  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  Building  a  day  or  two  after  the  publication  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record-Herald,  which  was  published  on  the  15th. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Funk  testified  that  Mr.  Hines  was  in  his  office 
after  the  publication.  Judj^e  Hanecy  is  in  error  in  saying  that  he 
said  "a  day  or  two  after." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Fletcher  (reading  from  page  557  of  the  record).  He 
said :  ^^As  nearly  as  I  can  fix  it,  it  was  a  few  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  Record-Herald  editorial.  It  may  have  been  more  than  a  few 
days.  I  can  not  say  definitely;  but  it  was  after  the  Record-Herald 
editorial  was  publisned." 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  quite  different  from  "  a  day  or  two." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then,  further  along,  on  cross-examination^  he  was 
more  specific  as  to  the  time.  But  I  will  not  waste  time  in  discussmg 
that  matter  now,  because  it  is  in  the  record. 

When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Edward  Hines  at  Chicago  or  at  any 
other  place? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  next  saw  Mr.  Hines  in  Chicago  on  the  6th  of 
March. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  in  Chicago  every  day  after  you  arrived 
there  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  23d  of  February,  1911,  until  the  6th 
of  March,  1911? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  All  but  one  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  day  was  that? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  The  28th  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  were  you  then  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  In  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  leave  Chicago  for  Milwaukee! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  left  Chicago  at  11  o'clocL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Day  or  niffht  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Day — in  the  morning. 
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Mr.  Hanbot.  When  did  you  return  to  Chicago  from  Milwaukee 
on  that  trip? 

Mr.  TooMBT.  That  evening — the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Hakbot.  The  same  evening? 

Mr.  TooMBT.  Yes,  sir;  the  evening  of  the  28th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hines  at  any  place  in  Chicago  be- 
tween the  28d  of  February  and  the  6th  of  March,  1911  ? 

Mr.  TooMBT.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  continue  to  forward  Mr.  Edward  Hines's 
mail  to  him  at  Washington  each  day  that  you  were  in  Chicago?  If 
so,  up  to  what  time?    First,  did  you  forward  his  mail  right  along? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanbcty.  Every  day  you  were  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ana  you  were  there  every  day  except  what  you  have 
mentioned  here? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  When  did  you  cease  sending  Mr.  Hinee's  mail  to 
him  in  Washin^on? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  The  2d. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  2d  of  what? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  The  2d  of  March  was  the  last  mail  we  sent  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  advices  that  Mr.  Edward  Hines 
would  leave  Washin^n  at  any  particular  date? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  We  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  He  telegraphed  to  us  that  he  would  arrive  in  Chi- 
cago the  morning  of  the  5tn,  and  to  have  both  his  cars  there  at  the 
depot 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  The  5th  of  what? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  The  6th  of  March. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  1911? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  1911 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  was  on  a  Sunday? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  was  on  a  Sunday ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  see  him  on  that  day  t 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  you  saw  him  on  the  6th? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  see  him  on  the  6th  of  March? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  At  the  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  TooMBY.  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  the  contract  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  may 
be  marked  for  identification,  or  offered  in  evidence,  or  it  is  at  the 
disposal  of  this  honorable  committee  in  any  wav  they  may  desire. 

Senator  Fletcher.  All  you  want  to  show  is  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tract was  made  in  the  course  of  that  transaction,  I  presume.  I  do  not 
think  the  details  are  important. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  it;  but  I  do  not  want  somebody 
to  say  afterwards  that  the  real  contract  was  not  offered  or  produced 
before  the  Senate,  or  before  this  honorable  committee.  We  have  it 
here,  subject  to  the  committee's  disposal  either  now  or  at  any  time 
in  the  future. 
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The  Chaihman.  The  witness  testified  that  the  date  of  its  execution 
was  on  the  day  stated? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Tes;  and  he  has  the  original  here. 

The  Chairmak.  Unless  that  is  attacked,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
record  should  be  cumbered  with  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  time  did  you  say  you  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago after  your  visit  to  Pittsburgh — on  the  16th  of  February? 

Mr.  TooMET.  The  morning  of  the  16th. 

Senator  Fletcher.  About  what  time? 

Mr.  Toomey.  About  8  o'clock. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Hines  was  not  then  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  He  was  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  you  ascertained  that  he  was  in  Washing, 
ton,  and  wrote  to  him  in  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  same  day? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  ^  You  had  no  communication  with  him  between 
the  time  of  your  leaving,  on  the  18th,  and  the  time  you  returned,  on 
the  16th? 

Mr.  Toomey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  wrote  him  on  the  16th,  and  then  I  think  you 
said  you  talked  with  him  on  the  18th? 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  said  by  you  or  by  Mr.  Hines  about  the 
letter  which  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Hines  from  Chicago  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hines  at  Washington? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  said? 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  asked  him  if  he  received  my  letter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  letter? 

Mr.  Toomey.  The  letter  of  February  16,  with  reference  to  the 
American  Window  Glass  Co.  contract.  He  said  yes,  he  had  received 
it,  but  had  not  had  time  to  read  it.  ^  He  then  suggested  that  I  come  to 
Washington  on  the  afternoon  train.  I  said  if  he  would  read  my 
letter  perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  come,  and  to  tele- 
ga ph  me  after  he  had  read  my  letter  if  he  wanted  me  to  come  to 
Washington.  He  said  he  would  do  that.  Then  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  him  about  noon  telling  me  to  come. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  telegram  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
offered  here? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  certificate  from  the 
telegraph  office,  a  sworn  statement,  with  copies  of  that  telegram  and 
another  telegram  preceding  it  One  is  dated  February  18,  1911,  and 
the  other  one  is  dated  February  20.  The  other  one  simply  sa^s, 
"  Toomey  leaving  for  Pittsburgh  to-night.  Edward  Hines."  I  will 
offer  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  are  not  the  telegrams  produced? 

Mr.  ELkNECY.  I  do  not  know.  Here  is  an  affidavit  by  Joseph  J. 
Patrick  that  he  has  compared  these  telegrams  with  the  original  let- 
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teri)ress  co{)ies  thereof,  and  that  the  copies  hereto  attached  are  exact 
copies  of  said  oriffinals.     It  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"  J.  J.  Patrick,  oeing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  " 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  someone  in  Mr.  Hines's  emplov  ? 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Oh,  no.  (Reading:)  "J.  J.  Patrick,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  telegraph  operator  " — ^well,  now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  his  employ  or  not^ — ^"  located  at  2431 
South  Lincoln  Street,  Chicago,  111 ;  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph office  at  the  said  number  during  the  entire  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1911." 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  in  Mr.  Hines's  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy  (to  Mr.  Hines).  Is  that  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Edward  Hines.  The  instrument  is  m  oiu*  office,  but  he  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  not  your  employee? 

Mr.  Edward  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  not  Mr.  Hines's  employee,  although  they  have 
an  office  there  in  Mr.  Hines's  building,  just  as  the  telephone  company 
has  a  regular  switchboard  there.  Have  you  the  original  of  that  tele- 
gram, Mr.  Toomey? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No;  I  have  not.  Wait  a  minute;  let  me  see.  [After 
examming  papers.]    No ;  I  have  not.    I  believe  Mr.  Nelson  has  it 

Mr.  Hanecy  (to  Mr.  Nelson).  Have  you  the  original? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Toomey  has  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Look  in  your  pockets,  Mr.  Toomey,  and  see  what  you 
have  there. 

Mr.  Toomey.  No  ;  I  know  Mr.  Nelson  has  the  original,  because  he 
showed  it  to  me  this  noon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  says  he  thinks  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  do  not  think  so.  [After  making  further  examina- 
tion.]   No ;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (to  Mr.  Kelson  and  Mr.  Hines).  Suppose  you  look  in 
your  pockets. 

(Mr.  Hines  produced  certain  pap^ers.) 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  are  the  original  telegrams,  are  they  [exhibit- 
ing papers  to  Mr.  Toomey]  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  offer  these,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jones.  TVhere  have  they  been  kept  all  this  time?  You 
have  not  had  possession  of  them,  have  you? 

Mr.  Toomey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Toomey.  We  got  them  at  our  office — from  the  files  of  our  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  files  of  our  office  "  ? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Both  of  those  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  files  of  the 
Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  These  are  the  two  telegrams  from  Washington. 
These  are  the  telegrams  Mr.  Hines  sent  from  Washington  to  Chicago, 
and  they  are  the  originals  that  were  received  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  whether  these  were  written  yes- 
terday or  day  before,  do  you? 

Mr.  Toomey.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  these,  except 
what  they  purport  on  their  face  to  be? 
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Mr.  TooMET.  Only  I  know  that  that  is  the  same  as  I  received, 
you  know — ^the  first  telegram. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  remember  that  that  is  the  same,  word  for 
word  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  will  not  say  that;  no,* sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (to  the  reporter).  You  may  mark  these  as  received, 
instead  of  the  copies. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  offering  these  in  evidence  nowl 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  offering  those  on  the  original  blanks  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  is  no  proof  in  support  of  them,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  not  any  materiality  about  them,  except 
that  Mr.  Hines  telegraphed  to  the  witness  there  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. That  is  all  there  is  in  them.  But  there  they  are,  so  that 
you  can  have  them  verified  as  you  did  the  others. 
'  (The  above-mentioned  papers  were  not  handed  to  the  reporter  for 
marking.) 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  they  have  not  been  proven.  Judge,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  right.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  the  actual 
ones  that  were  received  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  can  not  say  that  those  are  the  actual  ones.  I  know 
that  the  long  telegram  there  was  received  by  me,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
it  is  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  know  that  it  is,  do  you? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  know  this  part  of  it  is  the  .same:  "  xou  and  Baker 
come  to  Washington." 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  same  telegram? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  the  words  are  right,  but  you  do  not  know 
that  they  were  on  the  paper  that  was  first  received  in  Chicago?  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  know  that  on  the  strength  of  that  tele- 
gram, or  such  a  telegram — such  language  as  that  in  a  telegram — 
you  came  to  Washington? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  Mr.  Baker  come  with  you? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  He  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  jrou  met  Mr.  Hines  here? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  where  the  original  telegrams  are  that 
were  sent  you  on  February  18  and  February  20? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  they  delivered  to  you? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  There  was  one  delivered  to  me.  The  second  one  was 
not  delivered  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  first  one  was  delivered  to  you? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  It  was;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  with  it? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  filed  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where? 

Mr.  Toomey.  In  my  filing  basket. 
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Mr.  MarbtiW.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  this  is  the  one? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  can  not  say;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  you  were  sending  Mr.  Hines's  mail  to  bim 
at  Washington,  day  by  day? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Without  delay? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  should  Mr.  Hines  telecraph  you,  then,  to  bring 
his  mail  if  it  was  being  sent  to  him  day  by  day  ? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  He  telegraphed  me  to  bring  matters  that  I  wanted 
to  discuss  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  telegraph  you  to  bring  his  mail? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  telegraph  you  to  bring  mail  and  other  spe- 
cial matters? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Well,  yes;  he  did;  yes.  I  was  coming  on  the  fast 
train,  and  I  presume  he  fibred  thi^  it  would  reach  him  quicker  than 
if  it  went  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  each  day  Mr.  Hines  was 
away  you  consulted  this  record  showii^  Mr.  Hines's  movements? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Consulted  with  whom? 

Mr.  Marble.  You  consulted  a  record  that  had  to  do  with  Mr. 
Hines  in  some  way  each  day  he  was  absent  from  Chicago  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  remember  that  you  went  and  looked  at  it  each 
day,  do  you? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  either  went  and  looked  at  the  record  or  inquired  as 
to  where  he  was,  you  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  the  record  that  was  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  know  that  he  already  has  testified  here  con- 
cerning that,  and  the  way  in  which  he  kept  it? 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  information  from  which  it  was  prepared? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  how  he  kept  it  before  you  heard  his 
testimony  here,  or  read  it;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ALBEBT  I.  SWIFT. 

Albert  L.  Swift,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  Swift.  Albert  L.  Swift. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Swift.  Pittsburgh,  Psl. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! 
Mr.  Swift.  Twenty-five  years. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  25  years? 
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Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Swift.  Purchasing  agent  for  the  American  Window  Glass  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  occupied  tiiat  position  with  that 
compaBTf? 

]^&.  Swift.  Eleven  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  11  years? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Toomey,  who  has  just  left  the 
witness  stand? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Hines? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  your  company,  or  you  in  its  behalf,  have  to  do 
with  any  contract  or  business  transaction  with  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.  in  February,  1911? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  that  about? 

Mr.  Swift.  About  a  contract  for  some  box  lumber  for  our  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  what  amount? 

Mr.  Swift.  Six  million  feet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  a  contract  made  for  that? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  writing? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who,  representing  the  American  Window  Glass  Co., 
made  the  contract? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  who  on  the  part  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lum- 
ber Co.? 

Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Toomey. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  the  contract  signed? 

Mr.  Swift.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Swift.  In  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Swirr.  Yes,  sir.' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  YtTien? 

Mr.  Swift.  On  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Swift.  1911. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  when  it  was  signed — that  is,  were 
you  present? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  was :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  Mr.  Toomey  present? 

Mr.  Swift.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  signed  it  for  your  company,  did  youf 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Toomey  for  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  ? 
.     iSr.Swm.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  a  duplicate  or  a  copy  of  the  (Mriginil  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Have  you  it  in  your  pocket  I 

Mr.  Swift.  Y^sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Swift.  February  22. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year? 

Mr.  Swift.  1911. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  signed  and  dated  with  reference  to 
the  actual  date?  Was  it  signed  on  the  day  that  it  actually  bears 
date  or  was  it  dated  backwara  or  forward  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  On  the  day  it  bears  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  signed  by  you  and  Mr.  Toomey,  representing 
your  respective  companies? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  the  lumber  shipped  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  use  of  going  into  all  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  but  that  somebody  may  say 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  mat  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  so  many  things 
raised 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Swift,  you  say  the  lumber  was  shipped  imder 
the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  amounted  to  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Toomey  in  Pittsburgh  during 
February,  1911? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  first,  in  February,  1911! 

Mr.  Swift.  On  the  14th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  On  the  14th  of  what? 

Mr.  Swift.  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Toomey  on  the  14th  of 
February  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  In  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  Mr.  Toomey  there  all  of  that  day? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  my  office  all  day,  but  nearly  all  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  Mr.  Toomey  in  Pittsburgh  at  tiiat 
time? 

Mr.  Swift.  Two  days. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  go  to  your  house  from  the  hotel  and  stay  at 
your  house  all  one  nightl 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  night  of  the  21st;  he  took  dinner  at 
my  house. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  he  leave  Pittsburgh  on  that  occasion — the 
first  occasion,  when  he  arrived  there  on  the  14th? 

Mr.  Swift.  He  left  on  the  night  of  the  15th. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  where  he  left  for  or  what  train  he  took? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  believe  he  left  for  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  he  left  for  Chicago? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir;  iii  fact,  I  went  to  the  train  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  see  him  in  Pittsburgh  again? 

Mr.  Swift.  On  the  21st  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  the  same  year? 

Mr.  Swift.  Of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  he  in  Pittsburgh  on  that  occasion  ? 

Senator  Jones.  Judge,  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  show  where 
Toomey  was? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No 

Senator  Jones.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  where  Mr.  Hines  was  that  we  are 
interested  in,  and  unless  Toomey  is  attacked  in  some  way  as  to  his 
whereabouts 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  attack  him 
or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  If  they  do,  then  you  can  bring  the  witness  here. 
I  do  not  think  you  need  to  bolster  up  Mr.  Toomey's  testimony  as  to 
where  he  was  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  him  this  question:  I  think 
this  witness  talked  with  Mr.  Mines  over  the  telephone 

Senator  Jones.  If  he  did  you  may  ask  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  he  aid  on  one  of  those  occasions,  but  I  do  not 
know  which  one. 

Senator  Jones.  Ask  him  when  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Hines  over  the  telephone  dur- 
ing either  of  Mr.  Toomey's  trip  to  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Swift.  On  the  night  of  the  21st. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Swift.  Of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Swift.  We  could  not  acree  on  a  price. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  Toomey  could  not  agree? 

Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Toomey  and  I  could  not  agree,  and  he  suggested 
that  we  call  Mr.  Hines  up  in  Washington.  I  went  with  him  to  the 
telephone  booth,  and  heard  him  give  an  order  to  the  operator  to  call 
Mr.  Hines  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  New  Willard. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  get  an  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Swift.  A  few  minutes  later  the  operator  announced,  or  Mr. 
Toomey  was  paged,  and  the  page  said  that  his  call  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  ready;  that  the  party  was  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  so  with  him  to  the  telephone  that  time, 
after  he  had  been  advised  that  his  party  was  on  the  wire? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir.  I  stood  outside  of  the  booth,  and  after  Mr. 
Toomey  had  a  talk  for  a  few  moments,  he  said  Mr.  Hines  wanted  to 
speak  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  you? 
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Mr.  SwuT.  Yes,  sir.   I  talked  to  Mr.  Hines— — 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  jou  take  the  telephone  then  t 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  have  you 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  started  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  was  it  that  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  t 

Mr.  Swift.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Hines  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Hines  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Swift.  About  four  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  mow  his  voice 

Mr.  Swift*.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  heard  him  talk? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  recognize  Mr.  Hines's  voice  over  the  tele- 
phone when  Mr.  Toomey  passed  the  telephone  to  you? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  talked  with  him  about  that  contract? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ELanecy.  Did  vou  talk  with  him  at  any  other  time  over  the 
telephone  on  either  or  the  trips  of  Mr.  Toomey  to  Pittsburgh  on  the 
14th  or  15th,  or  on  the  21st  or  22d,  of  February? 

Mr.  Swift.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  on  the  21st  of  February  was  it  that  you 
talked  with  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Swift.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  Mr.  Toomey  leave  Pittsburgh  for  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Swift.  On  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  station? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  he  was  going  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Toomey  or  Mr.  Hines  during  February? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  still  with  the  American  Window  Glass  Co.? 

Mr.  Swift.  Yes,  sirj  I  am. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Cross-examine. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Swift,  you  are  excused. 

TESTDfOHT  OF  KAZWEIX  EBOAB— Keramed. 

Maxwell  Edgar,  having  heretofore  been  sworn,  was  examined  and 
further  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  the  same  witness  who  appeared  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  several  days  ago? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  the  amount  of 
taxes  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  paid  into  the  Public  Treas- 
ury, either  for  back  taxes  or  for  other  taxes,  that  you  have  not 
already  told? 
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Mr.  Edoab.  Yes;  there  is  more.  There  were  two  transactions  there. 
When  I  finished  last  week  here,  I  was  telling  about  Mr.  Koenings- 
berg  of  the  Chicago  American.      Mr.  Koeningsberg 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  the  attempted-bribery  business  that  you  are 
about  to  relate  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir ;  as  related  to  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Darrow. 
This  is  the  connection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  testify  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Judge,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  your  witness  in 
hand,  and  know  what  you  propose  to  show  by  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suppose  that  is  right,  but  he  was  taken  off  the 
stand  when  he  last  appeared,  and  I  have  not  talked  with  him  since. 
Because  of  the  manner  of  his  taking  off  and  other  things  with  refer- 
ence to  his  not  being  called  back  again,  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
was  going  to  be  permitted  to  call  him  back  until  after  this  session. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  all  the  time  you 
need  to  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  all  I  care  about.  I  did  not  want  it  under- 
stood  

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no:  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  I  care  about.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  him,  and  I  should  like  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  then,  Mr.  Edgar,  for  the  present. 

BOOKS  OF  'tHE  BRIGGS  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  counsel  for  this  honorable 
committee  for  the  transfer  register  of  the  Briggs  House. 

Mi.  Marble.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  only  one — the  transfer  register  for  the  22d, 
the  23d.  and  the  24th  of  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  not  the  transfer  register  of  the  Briggs 
House  for  that  period  and  never  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  true.    It  was  stated,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  register. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  quibbling.  These  gentlemen  are  all  officials 
of  this  committee,  and  I  did  not  know  they  were  acting  in  sections, 
each  independent  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Marble.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  a  document  being 
placed  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee  and  being 
placed  in  our  custody. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Hanecy  could  have  applied  to  Mr.  Pease  for  it  at 
any  time  and  have  procured  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  us  to  pro- 
duce papers  for  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  asking  anybody  to  produce  anything  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  of  wasting  further  time  in  this 
discussion.    The  document  has  been  produceoT 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  can  not  control  the  employees  of  the  committee  in 
their  remarks. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody  can  control  counsel  for  the  respendent  in 
this  matter. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  There  are  a  ffreat  many  marks  on  this  bo<^,  indi- 
cating that  somebody  has  made  searches.  I  have  never  before  seen 
this  TOok,  and  I  shall  ask  permission  to  take  it  and  examine  it,  to  find 
the  place.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  are  not  very  genial  or  accom- 
modating to-day,  and  I  imagine  they  would  not  be  willing  to  aid  me. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Shall  I  go  on  now,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  This  is  all  that 
I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  can  find  the  dates  readily  in  the 
book.    I  assume  they  come  in  chronological  order. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  the  evidence  I  have  here  now.  There  is 
no  other  witness,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  informs  me  there  is  no  other  witness 
present. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Webb  has  not  yet  come  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  informs  me  he  has  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  inquire  when  Mr.  Webb  said  he 
would  be  here.    I  think  the  sergeant  at  arms  said  he  was  on  his  way. 

Mr.  Ward  tells  me  that  this  transfer  register  commences  in  June, 
1909.    I  asked  for  the  register  covering  the  dates  of  Maj,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  clerk  has  any  other  transfer  register,  he  will 
please  bring  it  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  commences  in  June.  I  want  the  register  that 
shows  the  registration  of  Charles  A.  White  and  Sidney  Yarbrough 
at  the  Briggs  House  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  May,  1909.  I  asked 
for  it  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble,  do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  regis- 
ter previous  to  this? 

Mr.  Marble.  We  never  have  had  it  and  never  have  been  able  to 
get  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  probably  will  be  remembered  that  I  asked  for  it 
in  Chicago  at  the  sami&  time  that  I  asked  for  the  original  register. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  there  was  one  register  that  could  not 
be  had,  and  the  transfer  register  was  produced. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  asked  Mr.  Sturmer  about  it,  and  he  said  it  was  in 
the  State's  attorney's  office.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Wayman  for  it,  and  I  found 
that  he  had  never  had  the  transfer  book  previous  to  June  1.  I  did 
not  accept  that  answer,  and  asked  him  to  make  a  thorough  search  of 
his  office,  which  he  told  me  he  did,  and  he  also  told  me  ne  had  con- 
sulted the  subpoena  served  upon  the  Briggs  House  and  that  it  did  not 
call  for  anything  further  back  than  June  1,  he,  at  the  time  the  sub- 
poena was  written,  having  no  interest  in  any  prior  period. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  at  the  time  the  subpoena  was  issued 

Mr.  Marble.  By  the  State's  attorney's  office.  We  never  have  seen 
that  transfer  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  explana- 
tion, or  that  counsel  for  the  committee  did  not  have  the  transfer  book. 
When  I  called  for  the  original  register  for  the  Briggs  House  cover- 
ing that  period  it  was  said  that  the  State's  attorney's  office  had  it,  and 
then  it  was  said  that  the  original  could  not  be  found ;  something  had 
happened  to  it,  but  that  thev  had  a  transfer  register. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble  has  now  made  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  quite  strange  to  me  that  we 
were  not  given  the  benefit  of  that  information  wnen  we  had  the 
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parties  near,  where  we  could  find  out  from  them  why  the  original  or 
the  transfer  register  was  not  produced. 

It  may  be  the  policy  of  counsel  for  this  honorable  committee  not 
to  give  us  any  iniormation  except  what  they  have  to,  and  I  say  this 
in  explanation  of  not  being  able  to  get  the  register  or  any  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  it.  I  took  it  that  counsel  for  this  honorable  com- 
mittee were  acting  entirely  impartial  and  I  could  get  that  any  time  I 
wanted  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  otherwise  after  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  reason  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ought 
to  have  had  the  information  before,  when  I  asked  for  it,  that  they 
did  not  have  that  transfer  register  and  never  had,  and  that  they  had 
the  information  that  the  State's  attorney  did  not  have  it  and  could 
not  find  it.  That  would  be  only  good  faith  and  what  common  fair- 
ness would  require. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  book  was  produced  be- 
fore the  committee  at  Chicago,  and  I  informed  Judge  Hanecy  at  that 
time  that  we  had  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Wayman's  office  and  that  it 
was  at  his  disposal.  I  offered  it  to  him  then  and  there,  and  he  said 
he  would  look  at  it  at  a  later  time ;  and  this  is  the  first  time  since  then, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  has  sought  to  see  this  book.  We  gave  him 
everything  we  had  at  that  time  and  everything  that  we  knew  any- 
thing about;  and  his  suggestion  at  this  time  that  he  is  being  treated 
unfairly  by  us  is  not  founded  in  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  record  will  not  show  anything  to  substantiate 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Healy,  who  just  sat  down,  that  this  register 
was  produced  before  the  committee  at  any  public  hearing  or  any  other 
hearing  at  which  I  was  present  or  of  which  I  had  knowledge. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  Mr.  Sturmer  testified 
from  this  book  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  this  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  counsel  knew  that  this  record  did  not  show  what 
I  wanted,  they  did  not  tell  it  to  me,  and  they  could  well  have  said, 
'*  We  have  something  here  that  does  not  show  anything,  but  you  have 
access  to  it."  If  thev  had  said  that  to  me  I  would  have  made  an 
eflFort  there  to  try  to  And  the  register  that  went  further  back.  But  I 
assumed  from  their  language  and  their  manner  that  they  had  the 
register  I  was  calling  for,  or  the  transfer  register. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  must  now  institute  an  independent  search,  I  as- 
sume, to  find  the  thing  that  I  supposed  was  in  the  possession  of  this 
honorable  committee  or  its  counsel  or  employees  and  which  I  now 
find  is  not  here.  They  had  that  knowledge  at  the  time — that  it  did 
not  cover  the  period  I  asked  for — and  mey  remained  silent  when 
good  faith  and  common  fairness  required  them  to  speak.  That  is  my 
criticism,  a  criticism  that  the  law  places  iipon  such  action  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  oflFered  this  book  to  Judge  Hanecy  at  the  time, 
despite  what  he  says  to  the  contrary,  and  he  did  not  see  fit  to  examine 
the  book  at  that  time.  What  he  may  have  wanted,  with  reference  to 
it,  what  information  he  was  seeking,  I  do  not  know  and  never  did 
blow.  I  was  never  sufficiently  in  his  confidence  to  know  what  par- 
ticular line  of  inquiry  he  was  prosecuting. 
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With  reference  to  this  book,  or  any  other  book  (xmnected  with  the 
Briggs  House,  if  he  wanted  the  book  prior  to  this  one,  he  should 
have  advised  himself  that  this  book  began  in  June,  and  the  hotel 
should  have  produced  the  other  book  if  it  was  to  be  found.  I  decline 
at  this  time  to  have  him  put  me  in  the  position  of  being  responsible 
to  him  for  the  production  of  the  information  which  he  may  have 
wanted  to  present  before  the  committee,  and  for  which  he  never  asked 
me  at  any  time  during  the  hearing. 

I  have  treated  him  m  perfect  good  faith,  with  no  intention  of  de- 
ceiving him  in  any  way,  and  if  he  is  mistaken  in  reference  to  the 
book  it  is  due  to  his  own  mistake  and  his  failure  to  examine  the  book 
when  it  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  called  his  attention 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  discussion  has  gone  far  enough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  not  say  that  the  only  register  or  record  of  the 
Briggs  House  that  I  wanted  was  the  one- 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble  has  already  stated  the  effort  he  made 
to  get  it ;  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  it,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy  said  just  now — that  is  what  I  am  replying 
to — that  he  did  not  know  what  register  I  wanted.  I  say  he  did 
know,  if  he  had  common,  ordinary  intelligence — and  I  know  he 
has — that  the  only  register  that  I  asked  for  was  the  roister  of  the 
Briggs  House  covering  the  .dates  of  the  22d,  the  23d,  the  24th,  and 
the  25th  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marble  made  an  effort  to  find  it  and  he  failed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy  speaks  into  this  record  that  he  never 
knew  what  I  wanted,  and  that  he  tendered  this  transfer  register. 
But  that  does  not  show  what  I  want  at  all.  He  says  he  does  not  know 
what  I  wanted.    I  say  the  record  shows  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  I  was  searching  for  this  transfer  book,  I  was 
not  searching  for  it  for  Judge  Hanecy.  This  is  the  first  intimation 
I  have  had  tnat  we  were  errand  boys  for  the  judge.  He  was  as  much 
in  Chicago,  where  the  State's  attorney's  ofiice  is  located,  as  we  were; 
he  was  as  much  in  Chicago  where  the  Briggs  House  is  located  as  we 
were,  and  it  was  his  business  to  get  what  he  wanted  and  not  our 
business  to  get  it  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  discussion  has  gone  far  enough  as 
between  counsel.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  when  various 
documents,  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State's  attorney,  were 
discussed  counsel  for  the  committee  volunteered  to  and  did  send 
somebody  for  them.  I  have  no  doubt  they  acted  in  good  faith  in 
trs^in^  to  secure  them.  This  misunderstanding  between  counsel  in 
relation  to  this  matter  is  unfortunate;  both  sides  have  stated  fully 
their  views  on  the  question,  and  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  the  recorcl 
contain 

Mr.  ITanecy.  I  could  not  get  those  papers  and  I  called  on  the 
honorable  committee  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  spent  enough  time  on  this.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  document  is  not  forthcoming.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anybody  is  responsible  for  it  any  more  than  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ments made. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  access  to  this  book  to 
have  it  examined  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  you  may. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  To  see  whether  or  not  there  is  any  further  informa- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  If  the  other  document  or  book  is  in  existence, 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  find  it  the  committee  will  put  in 
operation,  if  you  will  indicate  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  I  suppose  I  could  do  that  at  a  little  later  period? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  We  are  not  asking  you  to  do  it  at  this 
moment  The  committee  wants  the  book  and  the  committee  will 
use  its  authority  to  secure  it,  if  it  is  in  existence. 

Senator  Johnston.  Perhaps  counsel  can  agree  as  to  what  the 
register  does  show. 

Mr.  B^BALT.  We  never  have  seen  it.  We  never  have  been  able 
to  find  it 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  have  you  any  other  witnesses  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  I  have  no  other  witness  at  present. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  think  some  one  testified  that  the  register 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  That  is  the  conceded  proof  in  the  Browne  trial;  that' 
the  custom  was  to  destroy  the  registers,  but  to  preserve  the  transfer 
boo^ 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  the  testimony  in  the  other  trial  show  that 
the  register  of  May  22,  28,  and  24  was  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  examined  that.  I  sup- 
posed I  could  get  it  any  time  I  wanted  it,  and  I  deferred  doinff  that 
until  I  had  no  witnesses  present,-  when  I  could  fill  in  time.  That  is 
why  I  did  not  investigate  it  further.  One  or  both  of  the  Yarbroughs 
and  White  testified  that  one  of  the  Yarbroughs  and  White  registered 
at  the  Brig^  House  on  the  22d. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all  in  the  record.  There  is  no  use  of 
going  over  it 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  No.  I  understand  some  other  witnesses  will  be  here 
in  the  morning.  I  imderstand  Mr.  Webb  telegraphed  that  he  is  on 
his  way  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  December  15, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

DECEMBEB  15,   1911. 

Senate  Office  Buiidino, 

Washington^  />.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Gamble,  Jones,  John- 
ston, Fletcher,  and  Kern ;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy ;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

BOOKS  OF  the  BRIGQS  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  the  takiuj? 
of  testimony  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  on  the  record  with  rex- 
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erence  to  the  controyersy  between  counsel  just  at  the  dose  of  yester- 
dav^s  session.  I  think  that  counsel  for  the  committee  are  entitled 
to  have  here  upon  the  record  at  this  time  the  condition  of  the  record 
as  it  was  at  the  time  the  book  in  question  was  presented  to  Judge 
Hanecy. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  of  Judge  Hanecy 
first  to  the  testimonyof  Mr.  Stunner,  on  page  3407. 

The  Chatrman.  Which  volume  is  that? 

Mr.  Healy.   voliune  4. 

Mr.  Hakect.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  object  to  argument,  but  I 
merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  whenever  I  desire  to 
say  anything  counsel  on  the  other  side  say,  ^  This  is  not  the  time  for 
argument." 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  not  arguing. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  I  thii^  you  have  had  as  full  a  hearing  as 
any  coimsel  in  the  case,  and  I  think  you  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  complaining  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  dnAiKMAN.  We  do  not  think  we  stop  you  any  sooner  than  we 
do  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  page  3407  of  the  record  the  witness,  Mr.  Sturmer, 
says  that  the  registers  of  the  Briggs  House  are  destroyed  30  days 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  desk,  and  the  entries  in  the  registers  are 
transferred  to  the  so-called  transier  books.  Then,  in  the  testimony 
of  the  same  witness,  at  page  3412,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  asked 
the  witness,  Mr.  Sturmer,  to  produce  the  particular  lx)ok  about 
which  we  had  the  controversy  yesterday,  namely,  the  book  prior  to 
June,  or  the  book  for  May,  June,  and  July,  which  would  cover  the 
period  in  controversy. 

The  witness  agreed,  as  you  will  see  from  reading  the  testimony 
there,  that  he  would  send  the  book  over  in  a  day  or  two.  The  book 
not  being  produced- 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  answer  ought  to  be  given.  Mr.  Sturmer  said : 
**Mr.  Wa3rman  has  it" 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (reading).  "Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Wajrman  has  it  up 
until  the  1st  of  June,  I  think.  He  has  the  book  over  at  the  criminal 
court  building.^ 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  why  did  you  not  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  go  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  all  his  testimony  in  that  respect 

Senator  Jones.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Healy,  that  you  actually  read  from 
the  record  what  you  wian  to  have  go  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  Healy  (reading) : 

"  Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  the  book  here  which  shows  the  transfer  of 
the  entries  in  your  register  for  the  year  1909  ? 

"  Mr.  Sturmer.  No  ;  I  have  not.    I  have  only  one  book  here." 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  book  covering  the  period  in  1910,  and 
about  which  the  witness  had  theretofore  been  interrogated. 

*'  Mr.  Healy.  You  have  not  that  other  book  here! 
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"  Mr.  Sturmer.  I  think  we  have  it  at  the  hotel. 

"  Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  produce  that  sometime  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row? 

"  Mr.  Sturmer.  What  month  do  you  want? 

"  Mr.  Healy.  I  want  the  entries  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1909. 

"Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Wyman  has  it  up  until  the  1st  of  June,  I 
think.    He  has  the  book  over  at  the  Criminal  Court  Building. 

"  Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  the  books  referring  to  the  time  after 
the  1st  of  June? 

"  Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  month.  I  think  the 
1st  of  July. 

"  Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  look  that  up  when  you  go  back  and  send 
those  books  over  here  to-day  or  to-morrow  ? 

"  Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir." 

The  book  not  bein^  produced,  I  asked  Mr.  Cornelius,  the  sergeant 
at  arms  of  the  conmiittee,  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Sturmer,  and  he 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Sturmer  that  he  could  not  find  the  book. 

Then  on  page  5413,  in  volume  6,  there  is  the  next  reference  any- 
where in  the  record  to  this  particular  book,  and  I  assume  it  is  upon 
the  production  as  there  made  that  the  controversy  of  yesterday  arose. 

"Mr.  Hanbcy" 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Let  me  say  where  it  arose.  It  arose  right  here  where 
you  called  for  the  book  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  me  finish  this.  I  am  not  doing  it  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  any  further  controversy,  but  it  is  to  relieve  the  counsel 
of  the committee^if  I  can,  from  the  charge  of  unfairness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  there  is  where  the  controversy  arose 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Healy  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted in  his  presentation,  and  then  if  there  is  any  reply  to  be 
made  it  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  read  from  page  5413 : 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  like  that  register  of  the  Briggs  House, 

"The  Chairman.  Was  that  sent  for? 

"  Mr.  Healy.  We  have  sent  to  the  State's  attorney's  oflBce,  and  we 
have  secured  from  him  the  transfer  book  from  the  Briggs  House 
from  the  1st  of  June,  1909." 

That  is  the  book  that  was  produced  here  yesterday. 

"  We  are  advised  by  the  State's  attorney,  and  we  were  also  advised 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sturmer  before  this  conmiittee,  that  the 
registers  of  the  Briggs  House  were  not  in  existence  at  the  time  the 
State's  attorney  subpoenaed  their  production  before  the  ^and  jury. 
Li  order  to  make  assurance  double  sure,  and  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  those  books  are  not  in  his  possession,  we  are  having  a  special 
search  made.  The  transfer  book  is  here,  and  it  came  over  immedi- 
ately after  it  was  requested.  He  has  not  been  able  to  find,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  registers,  and  the  witness,  Sturmer,  when  he  was 
on  the  stand  the  other  day,  said  those  books  were  kept  30  days  and 
then  destroyed.    I  am  referring  to  the  registers. 

"Mr.  Hanecy.  I  would  like  access  to  that  book — the  transfer 
book. 
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"  Mr.  Healy.  We  did  not  call  attention  to  it  because  we  wanted 
to  exhaust  the  search,  and  to  be  sure  that  that  is  all  the  State's  attor- 
ney has,  but  the  book  is  here,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  it  any 
time  you  please." 

That  is  all  the  record  shows  with  reference  to  our  production  of  the 
book,  and  with  reference  to  our  description  of  it,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  that  statement  which  indicates  tnat  it  was  the  book  covering  a 
period  prior  to  the  1st  of  June,  1909. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Where  I  was  misled 

The  Chairman.  What  page.  Judge  Hanecy? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  it  was  the  second  reference  he  made  to  page 
5413.    What  was  that  second  pagef 

Mr.  Healy.  5413,  in  volume  6. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  last  one.  I  want  the  second  one  yon 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  Volume  4,  page  8412. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  wnere?    At  the  bottom  of  the  page? 

Mr.  Heathy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in  the  testmiony  of  the 
witness  Sturmer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Here  it  is. 

"Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  the  book  here  which  shows  the  transfer 
of  the  entries  in  your  register  for  the  year  1909  ? " 

There  he  caUs  for  the  whole  year. 

**  Mr.  Sturmer.  No  ;  I  have  not    I  have  only  one  book  here. 

"Mr.  Healy.  You  have  not  that  other  book  here? 

"  Mr.  Sturmer.  I  think  we  have  it  at  the  hotel. 

"  Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  produce  that  some  time  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row? 

"Mr.  Sturmer.  What  month  do  you  want? 

"  Mr.  Healy.  I  want  the  entries  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1909. 

"Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Wayman  has  it  up  until  the  1st  of  Jime,  I 
think.    He  has  the  book  over  at  the  criminal  court  building. 

"  Mr.  Healy.  And  you  have  the  books  referring  to  the  time  after 
the  Ist  of  June? 

"  Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  month.  I  think  the 
1st  of  July.'^ 

Then  he  is  asked  to  look  it  up.  The  counsel  for  the  committee 
asked  for  all  of  1909  first  and  then  specifically  for  May,  June,  and 
July. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  they  had  that  book,  and  that  is  what  I  asked 
access  to.  I  did  not  want  to  go  after  the  1st  of  June  or  the  1st  of 
July.  I  wanted  it  for  the  month  of  May,  especially  the  dates  of  May 
22,  23,  24,  and  25,  to  show  when  Charles  A.  White  and  Sidney  Yar- 
brough  registered  on  the  22d,  and  when  they  checked  out  on  the  24tb 
or  25th.  I  supposed  counsel  had  it  and  I  never  knew  until  yester- 
day that  they  did  not  have  it 

The  Chairman.  Belving  upon  memory  alone,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  misunderstanding  between  counsel  may  Ifiave  arisen 
in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  we  object  to  is  the  charge  that  we  were  unfair 
and  had  misrepresented  tiie  condition  of  the  book  to  Judge  Hanecy. 
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Senator  Johnston.  If  the  State's  attorney  has  it,  is  it  not  possible 
to  get  it  from  him? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  got  the  only  book  from  him  that  he  says  he  has. 

I  intended — and  I  owe  an  apology  to  this  committee  in  that  respect — 
when  Mr.  Sturmer  came  on  the  stand  here  the  second  time,  to  ask 
him  about  this  book  prior  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  I  forgot  all  about  it. 
The  importance  and  the  necessity  for  this  book  did  not  develop  until 
Mr.  Gloss  took  the  stand  and  testified. 

I  submit  that  all  the  information  we  had  counsel  on  the  other  side 
had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  counsel  is  mistaken  as  to  when  its  importance 
appeared. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  here  to  show  that 
counsel  for  the  committee  intentionally  tried  to  mislead  anybody, 
Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  charging 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  a  mistake  occurred,  and  we  can  see  how 
it  occurred.  But  I  do  not  think  the  controversy  between  counsel  need 
proceed  any  further. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  charging  that  he  did  it  intentionally,  but 
the  counsel  for  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Sturmer  to  produce  it,  and 
they  said  they  would  have  the  State's  attorney  produce  it 

Senator  Jones.  What  should  be  done  now  is  to  have  whatever  steps 
taken  that  are  necessary  to  get  the  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Healy.  We  are  trying  to  get  it 

Mr.  Marble.  I  wish  to  say  that  a  somewhat  extended  but  not  ex- 
haustive search  of  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  record  indicates  that  the 
transfer  book  we  have  here  is  the  onljr  transfer  book  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  second  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne ;  that  that  book  was 
produced;  and  it  was  agreed  between  counsel  that  either  side  might 
read  from  it  as  they  chose  subsequently;  that  Mr.  Browne  and  the 
Briggs  House  authorities  were  very  friendly,  as  appears  by  Mr. 
Sturmer's  testimony,  and  that  book,  if  it  had  been  in  existence  and 
if  it  had  shown  anything  about  Sidney  Yarbrough,  certainly  would 
have  been  produced  through  that  self-interest. 

Senator  Jones.  Assume  that  the  book  is  in  existence,  and  find  it,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  submit  that  we  have  exhausted  our  possibilities  in 
that  regard,  unless  we  cross-examine  Mr.  Sturmer  further. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Wayman  had  all  those  books,  I  understand,  at 
the  grand  jury  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  will  you  call,  Mr.  Hanecy? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  another  witness,  but  I  understood  this  hon- 
orable committee  wanted  Mr.  Edward  Hines  here,  and  I  told  him  to 
be  here.  He  is  here.  I  understood  somebody  wanted  to  ask  him  two 
or  three  questions.    He  wants  to  get  away  on  the  11  o'clock  train. 

Mr.  Marble.  Call  Mr.  Hines. 
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TESTIHONT  OF  EDWASD  UJJIES— Becalled. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  have  been  sworn  in  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Makble.  Mr.  Hines,  on  page  966  of  the  testimony  you  were 
being  interrogated  regarding  the  controversy  over  the  waterway 
there,  and  it  was  relative  to  the  alleged  ill  feeling  between  Mr.  Cjnrus 
McCormick  and  Mr.  Harold  McCormick  on  the  one  hand  as  against 
Senator  Lorimer  on  the  other,  and  you  referred  to  an  attorney  for 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  who  had  made  certain  communica- 
tions to  some  meeting  on  the  waterway  question,  and  you  were  stating 
this  as  a  reason  for  your  opinion  that  there  was  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  the  McCormicks  against  Senator  Lorimer.  You  were  not  able 
to  give  the  name  of  that  attorney,  but  you  described  him  as  light 
complexioned,  bald-headed,  think  he  wore  a  mustache^  reasonably 
tall,  medium  weight,  an  attorney  for  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
for  several  years.    Can  you  now  tell  that  gentleman's  name? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  I  can  not;  but  I  can  procure  it  from  another 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  are  not  able  to  locate  him. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  can  send  in  the  name,  because  I  know  the  gentleman ; 
but  I  can  not  just  recall  his  name.  I  may  telegraph  and  get  it  from 
here. 

Senator  Jones.  Will  it  be  understood  that  when  he  finds  it  he  can 
telcCTaph  the  name  to  the  committee,  without  coming  here? 

Mr.  MARBLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  page  993,  Mr.  Hines,  you  indicate  that  the  con- 
versation between  you  and  Mr.  Funk  at  the  Union  League  Club,  on 
May  27,  1909,  occurred  after  the  lunch  hour  and  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.    I  read  from  the  printed  record  : 

"  Senator  Kern.  The  Union  League  Club  is  a  busy  place  about 
the  lunch  hour? 

"  Mr.  Hines.  Yes.  This  was  some  time  after  the  lunch  houi ; 
about  2  o'clock." 

I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  still  your  memory  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  thought  my  testimony  was  that  it  was  some  time 
after  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  Some  time  after  1. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  because  I  left  the  office  just  a  few  minutes  before 
1 — just  before  the  whistle  blew  for  1  o'clock — and  went  direct  to 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  shortly  after  1 
o'clock. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  this  conversation  take  place  after  you  had 
lunch  or  before? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  had  lunch  at  our  office  and  went  in  my  car  to  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  it  is  about  15  minutes  ride  from  our  office 
to  tiie  club. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  lunch  hour  is  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tliat  is  the  beginning  of  the  lunch  hour  at  the 
Union  League  Clubt 
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Mr.  HiNES.  But  it  was  shortly  after  1  o'clock.  That  is  my 
memory. 

Mr.  Mabble.  To  go  to  S^iator  Kern's  question,  the  Union  League 
Club  is  a  very  busy  i)lace,  is  it  not,  about  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  HiNBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  at  that  minute  you  were  being  asked  as  to  who 
came  and  spoke  to  you  there  besides  Mr.  Funk  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HxNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  recall  anyone  else? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  at  this  time  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  time  was  it  that  you  parted  from  your  busi- 
ness associates,  with  whom  you  were  havmg  your  bu^ness  con- 
sultations there  that  day? 

Mr.  Hikes.  As  I  recollect,  we  were  there  about  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  you  were  in  the  building  only  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  where  you  went  then,  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hines.  Just  at  this  time  I  do  not  recall  where  I  went  after 
that. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  recall  any  other  consultations  or  conversa- 
tions that  you  had  that  afternoon  after  you  parted  from  those 
business  associates? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  just  at  this  time  I  do  not 

The  Chaibman.  Was  not  that  matter  gone  over  before? 

Mr.  Mabble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  very  minute  detail. 

Mr.  Mabble.  In  very  minute  detail,  that  is  true;  but  this  is  not 
a  waste  of  time.  You  did  not  take  those  gentlemen  upstairs,  did 
you — Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Carney,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  -were 
with  you?     Your  consultation  with  them  was  downstairs? 

Mr.  Hikes.  With  those  gentlemen,  downstairs. 

Mr.  Mabble.  In  the  lobby? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  In  the  room  where  you  and  Mr.  Funk  had  the  con- 
versation ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  do  not  recall  any  other  conference  or  con- 
sultation that  afternoon? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  just  at  this  time  I  do  not ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  have  any  conference  or  consultation  that 
afternoon  at  the  Union  League  Club  with  any  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Htnes.  I  had  a  conference,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chatbmak.  The  committee  think  this  has  already  been  gone 
over  by  every  party. 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  trust  that  the  committee  will  bear  with  me  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  I  think  I  know  absolutely  what  I  am  about, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  record. 

Senator  Jokes.  Do  you  want  to  call  his  attention 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  am  going  to  call  his  attention  to  a  matter,  after  I 
have 
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SenatOT  Jones.  Do  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  was  giving  an  answer.    I  want  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  a  recollection  just  at  the  moment  of  some 
meetinff  I  had  at  the  Union  League  Club,  some  time  about  that 
time.  rJow,  without  refreshing  my  memory  I  can  not  just  state 
whether  it  was  at  that  particular  instant  or  not. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MAXWELL  EDOAS— Besumed. 

Maxwell  Edgar,  a  witness  heretofore  sworn  and  examined,  was 
recalled  for  further  examination,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Edgar,  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago? 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  stated  that  or  not 

Mr.  Edgar.  Since  the  World's  Fair  year — 1893. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Continuously  since  1898? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  the  proceedings  commenced  against  the 
stockholders  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  board  of 
review  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Suit  was  commenced  in  August,  1907. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  final  judgment  entered  in  the  case? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  could  refer  to  this  court  record  and  give  you  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  record  there,  have  you? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  Judge  Windes's  final  order  was  made  April 
26.  1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  judgment  which  ordered  the  pay- 
ment of  $501,000  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  back  taxes,  and 
required  the  board  of  review  to  increase  the  valuations  up  to,  I 
think  you  said,  $26,000,000  or  $27,000,000,  which  amounts  would 
result  in  a  tax  of  $75,000  per  year? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  submit  tne  witness  ought  to  testify  to  those  things, 
if  they  are  material. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  he  has,  too;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
summarizing  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  order,  I  suppose,  that  he  referred 
to  in  his  previous  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  it.  I  want  to  identify  the  proceeding  as  the 
one  of  which  he  has  given  the  date  of  the  commencement  and  the 
date  of  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  that  is  the  same  proceeding.  There  is  no  contro- 
versy about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  same  proceeding,  onlj  the  $501,000  was  not  re- 
covered all  at  once.  It  was  recovered  m  three  installments,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  last  payment  was  $156,000. 

Senator  Jones.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  those  details. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  iudgment  was  at  one  time,  and  it  was  paid  in 
three  installments  rather  than  in  one  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  exactly  that,  either. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  means  by  that  that  the  tax  followed,  as  I  under- 
stand, after  this  judgment,  for  the  succeeding  years? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain,  I  can  tell  it. 

Senator  Jones.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  details  as  to 
how  this  judgment  was  paid.  The  amount  of  the  judgment,  if  it  is 
material  at  all,  is  all  that  is  material. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  $501,000,  and  that  was  actually  paid  in, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Edqar.  That  was  actually  paid  in  by  reason  of  this  suit,  but 
it  was  not  a  judgment.  It  was  a  mandamus  order  against  the  board 
of  review.    There  was  no  money  judgment  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  but  there  was  a  judgment  in  the  mandamus 
suit? 

Mr.  Edgab.  That  was  the  amount  the  board  of  review  and  myself 
agreed  on  that  the  Harvester  people  should  pay. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  a  mandamus  proceeding  in  Illinois  is  a  law 
proceeding,  and  the  judgment  there  would  be  a  judgment  in  a  law 
case  and  not  a  decree  in  chancery  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  lone  had  you  known  Robert  S.  lies? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  had  not  known  him  at  all  until  just  about  the  time 
I  discharged  Mr.  Tone  and  Mr.  Ashton  from  this  suit. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  about  the  date.  I  do  not  care  about  its  being 
very  exact,  but  about  the  time. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  started  that  case  in  August,  1907,  and  I  conducted  it 
for  about  a  year  myself.  It  must  have  been  about  1908,  some  time 
in  the  summer,  I  think,  that  Mr.  lies  came  into  the  case — immediately 
after  I  discharged  these  other  attorneys. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  lies  was  employed  as  chief  coimsel  for  you 
and  for  the  tax  association  of  which  you  were  president  until  the 
final  judgment  was  entered  in  that  case  and  the  litigation  concluded, 
was  he? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  would  not  say  he  was  chief  counsel,  Judge.  We  were 
all  on  -a  par.  I  was  the  chief  coimsel,  really.  I  controlled  the  pro- 
ceedings and  I  engaged  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  lies — Mr.  lies  and 
Mr.  Cameron,  rather ;  Mr.  lies  was  an  older  man  than  Mr.  Cameron. 
I  engaged  them  to  take  the  places  of  Mr.  Tone  and  Mr.  Ashton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  commenced  the  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Hlinois  ex  rel.  Maxwell  Edgar  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  you  were  not  only  the  plaintiff  in  the  case — 
the  relator — ^but  you  were  your  own  counsel? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  had  as  associate  counsel  Mr.  Tone  and  Mr. 
Ashton,  originally ;  and  then  from  the  summer,  did  you  say,  of  1908, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  use  of  summarizing  the  testimony  of  the 
witness?    He  has  testified  to  all  those  thin^ 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  came  in  then. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  that  these  men  came  in,  or  that  Mr. 
lies  came  in,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  after  he  discharged  the  other 
two  men. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  And  Mr.  lies  then  continued  as  counsel  until 
the  end  of  the  litigation? 
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Mr.  Edqar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  was  the  26th  of  April,  1909,  or  about  that 
time? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  the  original  attorney  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  Mr.  Tone  and  Mr. 
Ashton  came  in  a  year  after  the  thing  was  started.  They  were  not 
the  oririnal  attorneys  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Mr.  lies  had  special  knowledge  of  tax  matters, 
from  his  position  as  former  coimty  attorney  of  CSok  Comity  and  his 
general  line  of  practice,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Edgar,  i  es,  sir ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  expert  tax  lawyer. 
He  was  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  John  C.  Richberg,  attorney  for 
the  board  of  assessors,  as  being  a  very  capable  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  lies  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in  his  pro- 
fession and  who  was  very  well  known  in  his  profession  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  lies  was  known  as  a  friend 
and  political  adherent  or  follower  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  Dr. 
Jamiescm  and  those  who  had  been  associated  and  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Lorimer  in  politics  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  that  Mr.  lies  was  a  Republi- 
can, and  that  while  he  held  (^ce  Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  Republican 
leader  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  special 
friend  of  lorimer? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No  ;  I  did  not.  But  I  knew  that  Senator  Lorimer  was 
the  political  chief  of  the  Republican  Party  and  that  Mr.  Ties  was  one 
of  the  lieutenants. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hes  had  been  a 

fartner  of  Stillman  Jamieson,  the  son  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  firm  of 
lies,  Martin  &  Jamieson,  or  lies,  Jamieson  &  Martin,  I  do  not  re- 
member which,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  that,  Judge,  at  the  time.  I 
have  learned  it  since. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  fact,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  learned  since  that  that  is  the  fact — that 
the  firm  was  lies,  Jamieson  &  Martin,  or  Hes,  Martin  &  Jamieson,  and 
that  the  Jamieson  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jamieson? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  heard  that  said  by  several  people.  I  do  not 
know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  ipean. 

Mr.  Edgar.  But  that  is  the  common  report. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  father  of  Stillman  Jamieson, 
of  that  firm,  is  the  present  naval  officer  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  and  so  are  you? 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  is  a  Canadian  Scotchman,  I  think.  I  am  native 
bom. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  pure  Scotchman.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  of 
Scotch  parents? 

Mr.  EIdgar.  Of  Scotch  descent.  He  is  a  member  of  the  same  so- 
ciety I  belong  to — ^the  Scotch  Society  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  litigation  continued,  as  an  active  litigation, 
from  about  the  time  of  its  commencement  down  to  its  conclusion; 
that  is,  there  were  motions  and  conferences  and  arguments  on  plead- 
ings, etc.,  during  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Edgar.  ies,sir;  the  record  shows 

Senator  Jones.  Your  answer  is  yes.    That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  a  litigation  or  a  case  that  was  commented  on 
very  generally  and  quite  voluminously  by  all  the  press  of  Chicago, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  a  matter  of  very  general  discussion  and  com- 
mon knowledge? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  under  the 
ruling  of  this  honorable  committee,  that  is  about  all  I  can  ask  him. 
I  do  not  want  to  lead  into  any  other  matters  that  the  honorable  com- 
mittee has  suggested  in  the  rule  should  not  be  gone  into. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Edgar,  what  is  the  name  of  the  tax-reform  league 
or  association? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  Illinois  Tax  Reform  Association. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  You  were  one  of  its  officers? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  the  organizer  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  the  president? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  original  president  was  Fr^nk  W.  Jones. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  purpose  of  that  association  or  organization  was 
to  bring  about  a  reiormation  in  the  manner  of  levying  taxes  in  the 
coimty  court? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  reformation  of  the  whole  tax  system  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  purpose  and  object  of  the  association  were  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  community? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Its  purposes  were  discussed  and  advertised  through 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  nobody  ever  regarded  that  reform  league  or  asso- 
ciation as  political  in  its  nature,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  had  no  political  aspect? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  was  not  created  for  political  purposes  of  any 
sort? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  never  been  identified  in  any  way  with  Sena- 
tor Lorimer  or  any  of  his  friends  politically  at  that  time,  had  you? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.  I  was  opposed  to  the  Republican  Party,  of 
which  Mr.  Lorimer  was  a  part. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  have  been  activfely  identified  with  the  Democratic 
Party? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  counsels  of 
that  party?    [A  pause.!    Well,  in  a  modest  way? 

Mr.  Edgab.  In  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  never  in  your  political  life^  except  as  a  party 
man,  opposed  the  political  ambitions  or  desires  oi  Mr.  ix)rimer  an^ 
his  friends? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is,  as  a  Democrat  you  have? 

Mr.  Edgab.  As  a  Democrat,  I  have;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  have  never  been  involved  in  any  factional 
or  personal  fight  of  any  sort  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  never  reported  in  the  newspapers  or 
elsewhere? 

Mr.  Edgab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  a  member  of  the  same  Scotch- American 
organization  as  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Edgab.  The  Illinois  St.  Andrew  Society.  It  is  the  oldest 
charitable  organization  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  and  he  had  been  members  of  that  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  have  been  a  member  almost  since  I  came  to  Chicago. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Senator  has  been  a  member. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  whenever  you  met  the  Senator  there,  your  rela- 
tions were  pleasant  and  friendly? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  never  met  him  there.  I  never  knew  the  Senator  to 
attend  any  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  suggested  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  or 
elsewhere,  so  far  as  you  knew,  in  connection  with  this  litigation  that 
you  instituted,  or  jrour  league  instituted,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  or  any 
of  his  friends  were  identifiea  with  it  or  were  back  of  that  litigation  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  never  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  think  one  or 
two  people  asked  me  if  Senator  Lorimer  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  suits. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  you  tell  them? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  told  them  "  no." 

Mr.  Healy.  That  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  could  tell  the  one  occasion  on  which  I  ever  spoke  to 
Senator  Lorimer  about  tax  suits,  or  this  tax  suit. 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  public  and  other  infor- 
mation that  you  have  which  existed  with  reference  to  Mr.  Lorimer's 
connection,  if  any,  with  this  suit ;  and  the  two  persons,  whose  identity 
you  do  not.  now  recall,  were  immediately  informed  by  you  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  were  so  informed  by  me.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  there  were  one  or  two  or  three. 
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Mr.  Healy.  You  had  yourself  originally  represented  this  litiga- 
tion as  attorney  pro  se? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Attorney  pro  se;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  about  a  year  later  you  called  in  Messrs.  Tone  & 
Ashton? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  did  not  call  them  in. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  they  came  into  the  proceeding.  I  do  not  care 
to  know  how.    They  got  in? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  about  a  year  after  the  suit  was  instituted? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  would  be  about  August,  1908,  the  suit  having 
been  instituted  in  August,  1907.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  may  have  been  earlier  or  later  in  the  summer.  It 
was  some  time  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  it  remain  in  litigation — about  how 
long  'f  give  us  the  time. 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  January  of  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  January,  1909? 

Mr.  Edgar.  January,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Hes  came  into  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  January,  19091 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  he  remained  in  the  litigation  until  the  fol- 
lowing April? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  the  final  judgment  was  entered? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  lies  was  called  in  after  the  litigation  was  prac- 
tically disposed  of  and  ended,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  no.  The  main  work  was  done  after  Mr.  Cameron 
and  Mr.  lies  came  in. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  not  then  simply  a  question  of  pleadings — ^the 
preparation  of  certain  pleas  and  the  entry  of  final  judgment  based 
on  those  pleas? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir.  The  main  work  was  done  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  referred  to  Mr.  Hes  by  Mr.  Richberg? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  Mr.  Richberg  told  you  what  every  other  lawyer 
in  Chicago  knew,  that  Mr.  lies  was  a  tax  expert? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  his  practice  since  the  time  he  had  been 
county  attorney  had  been  confined  very  largely  to  tax  matters? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  fact  that  he  was  in  tax  litigation  would  not  ex- 
cite special  curiosity  or  interest  on  the  part  of  anybody!  It  was  a 
usual  thing  for  him  to  be  involved  in  tax  litigation? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  his  special  line  of  legal  work! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jokes.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  he  was  connected 
with  this  case  only  from  about  January  to  April,  1909! 

Idr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  About  three  or  four  months! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Mr.  Hes  came  into  the  matter,  did  not  yoa 
sentlemen  then  have  under  consideration  a  compromise  or  an  amica- 
Ble  adjustment  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.  There  were  two  attempts  made  to  reach  me 
in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  now ;  simply  answer  my  questions. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  ask  that  it  he  repeated. 

Mr.  Healy.  Let  the  reporter  read  it 

fThe  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"  Mr.  Healy.  When  Mr.  lies  came  into  the  matter,  did  not  yoa 
gentlemen  ti^en  have  under  consideration  a  compromise  or  an  amica- 
ole  adjustment  of  the  matter! " 

Mr.  Healy.  I  mean  the  compromise  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  agreed  judgment  before  Jud^e  Windes. 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  compromise  haa  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Tone 
and  Mr.  Ashton  before  that;  we  had  discusisd  that 

Mr.  Healy.  When  Mr.  lies  came  in  the  case,  in  January,  1909, 
did  you  then  have  under  consideration  a  proposition  along  the  lines 
of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matter  and  the  entry  of  an  agreed 
judgment! 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  had  that  proposition  from  the  very^  beginning. 
We  let  these  people  know  that  we  would  compromise  with  them  on 
any  reasonable  basis.    We  did  not  want  litigation. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  at  the  time  Mr. 
Hes  came  into  the  litigation,  in  January,  1909,  the  proposition  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  matter  by  the  entry  of  an  agreed  jud!gment  was 
then  active  and  alive,  or  whether  that  developed  after  Mr.  Hes  came 
into  the  litigation. 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  developed  before  he  came  into  the  litigation. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  was  it  being  actively  considered  by  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  were  identified  with  you  in  this  Tax  Reform 
Lea^e  at  that  time! 

'i&.  Edgar.  It  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  ultimately,  a  few  months  later,  resulted  in  the 
entry  of  an  agreed  judgment  before  Judge  Windes! 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  April 

Mr.  Healy.  In  April! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  you  say  this  judgment  for  $501,000  was  paid  in 
installments.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  a  part  or  the  increase  in 
tax  was  paid  the  following  years — ^the  subsequent  tax  years,  1909 
and  1910! 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  it  all  paid  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  $501,000! 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edgar.  No>,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  What  period  of  tax  years  did  it  cover? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  covered  1908,  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  for  the  back  tax? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Back  taxc». 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  judgment  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the  taxes 
that  were  to  accrue  against  these  properties  after  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Except  indirectly.    Tney  were  raised  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  Indirectly,  but  not  directly  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  Mr.  Edgar,  while  this  litigation  was  pending 
and  at  or  about  the  time  of  me  entry  of  the  juctgment  I  assume  the 
newspapers  of  Chicago  gave  it  some  notice  and  attention  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  they  advertised  it  very  voluminously. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  see  in  any  of  the  newspapers  oi  Chicago 
the  charge  or  the  suggestion  or  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Lorimer  or 
his  friends  had  an\  thing  to  do  with  the  institution  of  that  proceeding? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  anything  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  saw  that  charge  in  any  newspaper  pub- 
lished during  the  time  of  the  pendency  of  this  litigation? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy  asked  you  about  the  efforts  to  compro- 
mise. Now.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  the  conversations  were 
or  the  details  of  them^  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  was 
ever  a  negotiation  between  other  parties  and  you — that  is,  the  de- 
fendants or  the  respondents — to  do  anj^hing  except  to  dismiss  the 
proceeding,  prior  to  the  time  when  you  got  the  compromise  which 
resulted  in  the  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  As  1  said  before,  the  harvester  company  tried  to  reach 
me  twice. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  mean  is,  was  there  any  proposition  of  com- 
promise, except  a  proposition  from  the  defendante  or  the  respondents 
to  have  the  proceedings  dismissed?  Was  that  the  compromise  that 
was  sought? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  the  defendants  or  the  respond- 
ents " — the  board  of  review  or  the  McCormicks 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  the  individual  respondents ;  the  stockholders 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Will  you  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  those  who  represented  them. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Will  you  please  have  the  question  repeatedl 

The  Chairman,  tet  it  oe  read  by  the  reporter. 

(The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Healy  asked  you  about  the  efforts  to  compro- 
mise. Now,  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  the  conversations  were, 
or  the  details  of  them ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  was 
ever  a  negotiation  between  other  parties  and  you — that  is,  the  de- 
fendants or  the  respondents — to  do  anything  except  to  dismiss  the 
proceeding,  prior  to  the  time  when  you  got  the  compromise  which 
resulted  in  the  judgment? 

^^Mr.  Edgar.  As  I  said  before,  the  harvester  company  tried  to 
reach  me  twice. 
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"  Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  mean  is,  was  there  any  proposition  of  com- 
promise except  a  proposition  from  the  defendants  or  the  respondents 
to  have  the  proceedings  dismissed?  Was  that  the  comprcunise  that 
was  sou^t? 

"  Mr.  ^DGAR.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  the  defendants  or  the  re- 
spondents ' — the  board  of  review  or  the  McCormicks 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  the  individual  respondents — the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

*'Mr.  Edgar.  Will  you  repeat  that  question? 

"  Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  those  who  represented  them.** 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  other  words,  was  the  compromise  which  they 
wanted  you  to  make,  to  dismiss  the  proceeding?  Is  that  what  they 
wanted  the  compromise  on? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Tnat  was  the  Koenigsberg  proposition — ^to  dismiss  the 
case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Not  a  proposition  to  make  the  back  taxes  a  certain 
amount,  but  to  dismiss  the  proceeding  entirely? 

Mr.  Edgar.  To  dismiss  tne  proce^inff  entirely.  The  Hearst  peo- 
ple were  holding  up  the  Harvester  Co.  themselves 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  ao  not  care  about  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Answer  the  question  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  only  proposition  that  was  made  prior 
to  the  time  when  Mr.  lies  came  into  the  case — that  is,  the  proposition 
to  dismiss  the  proceedings  entirely? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes;  ana  that  was  the  reason  for  Mr.  lies  coming 
into  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  because  you  had  refused  to  dismiss  the  proceed- 
ings entirely;  and  then  you  changed  attorneys? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  D.  K.  Tone  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Ashton,  you  say, 
came  into  the  case  some  considerable  time  after  you  commenced  the 
proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Tone  and  Mr.  Ashton  came  originally  as  the 
representatives  of  a  teachers'  association,  did  they  not  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  represent  a  teachers'  association? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  did  and  they  did  not.  They  were  connected  in 
some  way 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  There  were  efforts 
made  by  two  different  organizations,  or  were  being  made,  to  compel 
the  payment  of  more  taxes 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Only  by  you? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Only  by  me.  The  only  connection  of  the  Teachers' 
Federation  was  that  they  loaned  us  $200  when  we  required  money, 
and  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  paid  back.  It  never  was  paid  back. 
It  was  embezzled  on  the  way  back.  That  is  the  only  connection  that 
the  Teachers'  Federation  had  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Teachers'  Federation  was  trying  to  compel  the 
payment  of  more  taxes  than  some  people  had  been  paying? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  were  friendly  to  our  cause. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  only  proposition  of  compromise — a  com- 
promise that  would  result  in  the  payment  of  any  considerable  sum 
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on  account  of  back  taxes  and  an  increase  of  tax  for  the  future — ^was 
made  by  the  defendants  or  respondents — ^that  is,  the  stockholders  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co. — after  Mr.  lies  came  into  the  litiga- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No ;  the  first  was  made  before  Mr.  Hes  came  into  the 
litigation.  That  was  the  proposition  to  dismiss  this  suit.  The  sec- 
ond was  made  afterwards. 

Senator  Jokes.  Do  you  not  understand  what  counsel  means  by 
compromising  a  suit? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say,  Mr.  Edgar,  that  there  were  one  or  two  or 
more  propositions  of  compromise  made  before  Mr.  Hes  came  in,  but 
those  propositions  were  to  dismiss  the  proceedings  entirely? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  proposition  made  of  a  compromise 
that  would  result  in  the  payment  of  back  taxes  into  the  Public  Treas- 
ury and  the  payment  of  increased  taxes  for  the  future  before  Mr. 
Hes  came  into  the  case? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  both  of  these  propositions  were  be- 
fore Mr.  lies  came  into  the  case.  There  were  no  dishonest  efforts 
made  at  compromise  after  Mr.  Hes  came  into  the  case.  We  talked 
compromise  when  we  settled  it 

Mlt.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  The  compromise 
that  resulted  in  the  judgment  that  was  finally  entered  was  negotiated 
and  carried  through  by  you  and  by  your  counsel,  Mr.  Hes  and  Mr. 
Ossian  Cameron? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  is  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask  the  witness. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  litigation.  Mr.  Edgar,  did  any  of  the 
oflScials  or  employees  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  ever  suggest 
to  you  that  they^  thought  or  believed  that  Mr.  Lorimer  or  his  friends 
were  back  of  this  litigation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  talk  to  any  of  the  officials  of  the 
harvester  company  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  of  those  officials  or  em- 
ployees or  anybody  connected  with  that  company  had  made  such  a 
statement? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Hes  was  connected  with  this 
litigation,  so  far  as  you  know,  his  relations  with  everybody  in  interest 
in  the  litigation  were  friendly  and  pleasant? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  no  special  ill  feeling  of  any  sort,  no  contro- 
versy, which  excited  any  lasting  feeling,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is,  I  had  controversies '- 

Mr.  Healy.  I  mean 

Mr.  Edgar.  But  Mr.  Hes  did  not 

Mr.  Healy.  I  mean  so  far  as  Mr.  Hes  is  concerned.  Mr.  Hes  is  a 
very  affable  and  agreeable  gentleman? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  never  gets  into  any  controversies  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir ;  he  kept  the  peace. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  and  immediately  after  the  entry  of  that  final 
judgment  there  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  and 
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columns  of  space  were  taken  up  in  describing  the  litigation  and  its 
result? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  true  of  all  the  newspapers  about 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  final  judgment  that  the  court  made  in  that 
case  was  made.  I  think  you  said,  just  a  month  before  Senator  Lorimer 
was  elected — tne  26th  of  April  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  April  26, 1  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  elected  May  26. 

Mr.  Edgar.  This  was  April  26. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  alL 

TESTIMOHT  OF  EHAHITEI  ABSAHAHS— Seoaned. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Abrahams,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  make  his  acquaintance  t 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Pretty  close  to  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ever  visit  you  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  the  first  visit? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  can  not  just  recall  the  date. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  times  did  he  visit  you  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  saw  him  once.  He  visited  my  place  of  business 
twice. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  him.  at  your  place  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  saw  him  on  a  Saturday  morning.  I  do  not  know 
what  date  it  was.  It  was  the  date  that  the  paper  came  out  about 
White's  accusing  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  the  date? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  It  was  on  a  Saturday.    I  do  not  know  what  date. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  the  day  that  the  White  story  was  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  is  absolutely  settled  here  to  have  been 
published  on  April  30,  1910. 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  was  the  morning.  I  heard  of  it  myself, 
from  the  paper  and  frojm  Beckemeyer,  who  was  in  my  place. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  did  you  see  Beckemeyer  that  day?  Was  it  in 
your  saloon  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  home,  and  my  bartender  telephoned 
me  that  Mr.  Beckemeyer  wanted  to  see  me.  I  came  over  and  ne  was 
there. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  your  bartender  tell  you? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  He  said  there  was  a  representative  there  wanted 
to  see  me,  named  Beckemeyer,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  I  came  over. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  you  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  name  over  the  tele- 
phone, as  you  remember? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  So  that  you  knew,  before  you  got  to  the  saloon,  that 
Mr.  Beckemeyer  was  there? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  time  of  day  was  that? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  was  in  the  mominff.  I  believe  it  was  about  9 
o'clock  or  8.30 ;  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  me  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  did  you  find  at  the  saloon  when  you  arrived 
there? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Mr.  Beckemeyer  and  some  friend  of  his  named 
Walch ;  I  believe  he  was  a  saloon  keeper  from  his  town.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  him ;  told  me  who  he  was. 

Mr.  V '  rble.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  that  took  place? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yesj  part  of  it.  I  do  not  just  remember  it  all.  He 
told  me  he  was  down  river  hunting  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Beckemeyer;  and  he  said.  "  I  just  came  up  to  see 
you.  Did  you  hear  any  news  about  White?''  I  said,  "All  I  know  is 
what  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning."  He  said,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  He  used  profane  language  in  regard  to  that.  I  said, 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it.  He  must  be  crazy.  I  never  heard 
of  anything  of  that  kind."  So  I  asked  Beckemeyer,  "  Did  jou  get 
anything?  Did  you  get  any  money  ?"  He  said,  "  No.^  I  said,  "  He 
accuses  you  of  it."  He  said,  "  He  is  a  darned  liar.  I  never  spoke  to 
him  and  never  got  a  cent  from  anybody." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  "  darned  "  or  the  other  word? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  He  cursed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  used  the  other  word  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes.  He  called  him  bad  names :  said  that  he  would 
not  believe  him  under  oath ;  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Marble.  Give  us  the  conversation.  You  may  leave  out  the 
profanity.  You  say  there  were  profane  words  during  the  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Let  it  go  at  that,  and  tell  us  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  is  just  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  he  say  he  had  been  fishing? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Just  before  he  came  up.  He  said  he  was  fishing 
and  hunting  up  the  river,  and  he  and  this  man  Walch,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his,  a  saloon  keeper  from  his  town,  I  believe  he  said — I  am 
pretty  sure  he  said  he  was  a  saloon  keeper 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  man's  name  is  Welch. 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  thought  it  was  Walch. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  Mr.  Welch  with  you  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer  during 
that  conversation? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir;  we  stood  right  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  drink  together. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  not  recall  that  Mr.  Welch  left  the  saloon  and 
went  across  the  street  to  buy  something  that  morning?  Or  do  you 
recall  that  he  did? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No;  I  do  not 
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Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not?  Yoa  have 
answered  that. 

Mr.  Abrahams.  He  was  only  there  a  few  minutes,  about  10  minutes 
in  all.    He  said  he  had  to  get  a  train  to  go  back  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  manner  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  He  was  excited  about  White  accusing  hinu 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  seem  to  be  alarmed  about  anything  I 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  seem  to  be  afraid  of  anything! 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  give  yoa  the  impression  that  he  was 
afraid? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  was  afraid? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  said,  "  Did  you  get  anything?  Did  youcet  any 
money  ?  "  He  said,  "  No."  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  saicL  "  What  are 
you  afraid  of?  "  He  said,  "  I  did  not  get  any  money.  I  do  not  care 
what  White  says.    I  did  not  get  anything.'' 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  tell  you  he  was  afraid  ?  • 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No.    It  led  to  that,  when  I  asked  him  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  s^  he  was  afraid  to  go  home? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No.  He  told  me  he  was  going  back  fishing,  and 
had  to  get  a  train,  I  believe,  at  10  or  11  o'clock.  He  just  stayed  about 
10  minutes,  had  a  drink,  and  went  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  that  he  said  he  was  afraid  to  go 
home? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No  ;  he  never  mentioned  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  to  tell  anybody  that  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  try  to  get  anyone  on  the  telephime  while  he 
was  tJiere? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  try  to  get  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No.  I  saw  that  in  the  paper  about  that:  but  he 
never  spoke  to  me  about  telephoning.  I  never  went  to  the  telephone, 
never  called  anybody. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  ask  you  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
there  and  not  to  tell  anybody  that  he  had  been  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  then  that  he  was  not  in  St  Louis 
on  July  15,  1909,  at  the  time  Wilson  was  there? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  believe  he  did  mention  that  to  me  at 
all.    I  am  not  positive.    I  do  not  believe  he  mentioned  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say,  "White  said  I  was  in  St.  Louis  on 
July  15.    He  is  a  liar,  isn't  he,  Welch?    W;asn't  I  sick  that  day? " 

Mr.  Abrahams.  He  called  White  all  kinds  of  names.  He  said, 
"White  accuses  me.  He  knows  nothing  about  it  White  is  a 
darned  liar";  and  he  called  him  everything  on  that  order. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  whether  in  that  conversation  Mr. 
Beckemeyer  told  you  that  he  was  not  in  St.  Louis  on  July  15? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  am  not  positive.  If  I  remember  right,  I  be- 
lieve he  did,  because  Welch  said,  "No;  you  were  home  wiat  time; 
you  were  sick."    Welch  made  that  remark. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  that  Welch  said  that? 
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Mr.  Abrahams.  Welch  made  a  remark  of  that  kind;  yes,  sir; 
words  to  that  eflfect  He  said,  "  You  were  home  sick,  Becky,  that 
time." 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  reporters  had  been  to  see  himf 
Did  Beckemeyer  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes;  he  told  me  there  were  reporters  trom  the 
Tribune  and  some  officers  down  to  see  him,  and  then  he  went  down 
fishing. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  told  those  reporters 
he  was  not  in  St  Louis  on  July  15? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  He  might  have  said 
it;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  that  White  and  a  detective  had  been 
to  see  him? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  All  he  told  me  was  reporters  and  policemen.  He 
did  not  tell  me  about  White. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  before  that  heard  that  White  and  a  detec- 
tive had  been  to  some  members  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir;  not  a  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  never  knew  that  until  you  read  it  in  the 
Tribune? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  never  knew  it  until  I  read  it  in  the  Tribune 
that  morning. 

Mr.  Marble.  Whom  did  you  first  tell  of  this  visit  to  Mr.  Becke- 
meyer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember  telling  anybody  in  particular. 

Mr.  MARBiiE.  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  discussed  it  with 
anyone  after  the  time  of  the  visit? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  believe  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Wayman  at 
the  time  of  the  &;rand  jury.  I  believe  I  discussed  it  with  him.  He 
asked  me  if  Beckemeyer  was  there  in  my  place,  and  I  told  it  just  as 
I  have  told  it  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Had  you  discussed  it  with  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  prior 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  believe  I  did,  during  that  trial.  I  believe  I  told 
Browne  about  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  which  trial — the  first  trial  or  the  second? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  just  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  on  the  trial  at  which  you  testified? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  The  trial  that  I  testified  before  the  grand  jury, 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  at  the  time  you  testi- 
fied before  the  grand  jury,  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  About  what  time  did  you  tell  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  long  aftei*wards? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  did  not  see  Browne  until  the  trial  was  on.  That 
was  when  I  was  up  at  the  criminal  court  building. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Browne  had  two  trials — one  in  June  and  the 
other  in  August.    Were  you  a  witness  in  the  first  trial  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  was  not  a  witness  in  either  trial,  only  I  was  be- 
fore the  crand  juir  with  Mr.  Wayman. 

Mr.  ^^JtBLB.  Were  you  not  a  witness  in  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial? 
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Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Marble.  Were  you  not  a  witness  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.*  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  that? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.'  Do  you  not  recall  that  you  were  not  a  witness  in  the 
first  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  but  that  you  were  a  witness  in  the  sec- 
ond Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  in  August,  and  that  you  were  called 
by  Mr.  Browne  as  one  of  his  witnesses  in  that  second  trial? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right  Mr.  Wayman  cross-exam- 
ined me,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know  what  trial  it  was,  whether  the 
first  or  second ;  I  do  not  remember  now.  That  was  when  I  spoke  to 
Mr.  Wayman  about  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  were  asked  a 
question  at  that  second  trial  as  to  whether  or  not  you  had  been  a  wit- 
ness in  the  first  trial,  and  you  replied  that  you  had  not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  a  witness  only  once  for  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  is  all.    I  was  only  there  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  Only  once? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  (Jnly  once.   ' 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  that  you  told  Mr.  Browne  about  this 
conversation  with  Beckemeyer  some  months  before  the  time  when  you 
testified  and  during  the  first  trial?  If  you  do  not  recall,  we  will 
pass  it. 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  really  do  not  remember.  I  may  have  spoken 
to  him ;  I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

Mr.  Marble.  Where  were  you  when  you  told  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  If  I  told  Mr.  Browne,  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  it  to  anyone  else  than  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  believe  I  told  it  to  Mr.  Erbstein. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  about  the  same  time  you  told  it  to  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  was  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  testified  before  the  ffrand  jury  at  the  time  when 
it  was  investigating  the  charges  against  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  not,  in 
May,  1910? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Marble.  On  May  31,  1910? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  asked  these  questions  there 
and  ffave  these  answers: 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Beckemeyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Link? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  Robert  E.  Wilson  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  know  when  you  voted  how  they  were  going  to 
vote? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.'| 

Were  you  asked  those  questions  before  the  grand  jury  and  did  you 
so  testify? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  probably  was  asked  those  questions,  and  I  prob- 
ably answered  them. 
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Mr.  Marble.  In  that  way? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  just  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  the  grand  jury  on  that  occasion  were  yoa 
asked  these  questions  and  did  you  give  these  answers: 

"  Q.  How  long  had  Lorimer  been  a  candidate  to  your  knowledge 
before  he  was  elected  ? — A.  Why,  to  my  knowledge  I  guess  the  morn- 
ing that  he  got  the  nomination. 

"Q.  You  said  you  had  heard  rumors  around  for  several  days? — 
A.  I  heard  some  fellows  say  they  would  like  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  and 
I  said  I  would  like  to  vote  tor  Lorimer  if  I  got  a  chance. 

"  Q.  You  always  had  a  chance,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  No. 

**Q.  What?— A.  No. 

"  Q.  You  had  as  good  a  chance  to  vote  for  him  any  other  day  there, 
didn't  you? — A.  That  morning  I  heard  a  great  many  members  were 
going  to  vote  for  him,  and  I  said. '  I  will  vote  for  him,  too.' 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that?— A.  In  the  hall. 

"Q.  Name  one  that  you  heard? — A.  I  cant  just  remember;  there 
was  talk  among  a  good  many  fellows  there. 

'*Q.  Can't  you  name  somebody? — A.  No;  I  can't  just  remember 
anyone.'* 

Were  those  questions  asked  you  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  believe  they  were;  yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Could  you  not  remember,  then,  those  men  whom  you 
testified  to  in  Chicago  oef ore  this  committee? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Just  as  I  stated  in  Chicago,  I  did  not  just  remem- 
ber how  many  men  I  spoke  to.  I  spoke  to  a  good  many  of  them,  but 
those  whom  I  mentioned  were  probably  men  right  near  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  question  asked  you :  '*  Can't  you  name  some- 
bodv  ?  "  And  did  you  not  answer : ''  No ;  I  can't  just  remember  any- 
one*^"? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  I  do  rot  know.  I  probably  mentioned  one 
or  two  names  at  one  time.  I  know  I  spoke  to  Griffin  and  Bob  Wilson, 
who  sat'  right  next  to  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were  not  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  by  something  he  said  or  di<^  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  are  sure  that  that  was  not  the  thing  that  finally 
persuaded  youf 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  when  you  were  before  the 
grand  jury,  these  questions  were  not  asked  you  and  you  did  not  give 
these  answers : 

"  Q.  When  you  voted  for  Lorimer,  you  being  the  first  man  in  the 
house,  so  far  as  you  knew,  no  other  Democrat  was  going  to  vote  for 
him  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  come.  That  morning  before  I  voted 
for  him  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  made  a  speech,  stating  that  he  would  vote 
for  Lorimer  and  would  like  to  see  him  elected,  and  asked  his  Demo- 
cratic friends  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  vote  for  him,  and  I  voted 
for  him  as  soon  as  his  name  was  mentioned. 

"  Q.  That  was  the  first  time  you  determined  to  vote  for  him! — A. 
That  morning;  yes;  right  before  the  vote  was  cast." 

Do  you  remember  those  questions  and  those  answers? 
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Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes;  I  made  that  statement  to  you  before — that 
that  morning  I  was  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Browne  made  that  state- 
ment before  the  roll  call  or  after. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then  subsequently  were  you  asked  this  question : 

"  Q.  You  just  simply  waited  until  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  made  his 
speech?— A.  Yes." 

tVas  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  It  might  have  been  asked,  and  I  probably  an- 
swered that  way^yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  it  your  impression,  when  those  ouestions  were 
asked  and  answered,  that  it  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  house  roll  caD  that  had  made  you  conclude  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir;  I  had  my  mind  made  up  a  lon^  time  ago 
that  if  there  was  any  opportunity,  where  I  saw  a  lot  of  members 
would  vote  for  him,  I  would  vote  tor  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  that  was  the  state  of  your  mind  at  the  time  you 
were  answering  these  qu^tions? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer  himself  re- 
^rding  the  Senatorship  and  his  candidacy  or  his  possible  candidacy 
for  it? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  At  any  time  during  that  session? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Not  that  I  remember;  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  have  a  talk  with  him  some  montiis  before 
the  time  he  was  elected  relative  to  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  not  have  a  talk  with  him  and  ask  him  why 
he  did  not  run  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  am  not  positive.  I  might  have  spoken  to  him. 
I  am  not  sure.    I  do  not  remember.    I  can  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  say  to  you,  "  I  can  not  get  votes  eneugh  '^? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  I  could  not  say  either. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  that?  Then  I  will  ask  you  if 
these  questions  were  asked  you  before  the  grand  jury : 

"  Q.  How  did  it  happen  it  did  not  occur  to  you,  before  the  26th 
of  May,  to  cast  a  vote  for  your  old  friend  ? — A.  I  heard  rumors 
around  that  Lorimer  was  going  to  be  a  candidate. 

"Q.  When  did  you  hear  them? — ^A.  I  heard  that  a  week  before 
the  voting  day. 

"Q.  Did  you  go  and  ask  him  if  he  was? — ^A.  I  asked  Lorimer 
about — oh,  1  guess  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  months  before 
that,  before  he  got  the  nominati<m — I  asked  him  in  this  way,  I 
says: '  WTiy  don't  you  run  for  Senator,  Mr.  Lorimer? ' 

"  Q.  WTiat  did  he  say? — A.  '  Why,'  he  says,  *  I  can't  get  enough 
votes.' 

"Q.  After  that  conversation  did  you  ever  talk  to  him  again? — 
A.  No." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you  before  the  grand  jury,  and  did 
you  so  testify? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  believe  they^  were.  I  maybe  answered  that  just 
as  you  stated  it    I  am  not  positive. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  now  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Ix)rimer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  can  not  really  recall  it;  not  positively.  I  believe 
I  spoke  to  him.  I  am  not  sure.  It  has  been  so  long  ago  Uiat  I  have 
lost  all  track  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  5^our  testimony  at  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne 
trial,  referring  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  visit  to  your  saloon  on  the 
morning  of  April  30,  1910,  and  to  Beckemeyer's  appearance  and 
actions  at  that  time,  was  this  question  asked  you  by  Mr.  Wayman: 

"  Q.  You  say  he  acted  scary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir."  . 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  court  struck  out  that  question. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  question  was  asked  and  answered. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  the  court  struck  it  out. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  takes  it  out  of  the  record ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Marbi^.  Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Previously  to  that,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Wayman,  did  you  testify  as  follows: 

"'When  he  said  to  you  that  he  had  got  no  money  from  nobody, 
how  did  that  convey  to  your  mind  that  he  was  afraid  of  anything?— 
A.  He  acknowledged  that  when  he  said  that  way 

"  Q.  That  is  what  I  want." 

Then  there  is  an  objection  by  Mr.  Erbstein. 

"A.  He  acted  scary." 

Which  answer  was  afterwards  stricken  out  by  the  court.  Did  you 
answer  that  question  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Just  as  I  stated,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  excited, 
and  kept  cursing  so  much  that  I  thought  he  was  excited.  That  is 
probably  the  reason  I  answered  it  that  way.  He  kept  cursing  and 
using  profane  language  there  for  several  mmutes  about  White. 

Mr.  Marble.  Immediately  following  that,  referring  to  the  conver- 
sation between  you  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer  on  that  morning,  was  this 
question  asked  you  by  Mr.  Wayman:  "Q.  What  was  the  conversa- 
tion ?  "  And  did  you  make  this  reply :  "A.  The  conversation  was — 
when  he  came  in  my  place  I  was  home  and  my  brother  telephoned 
me  and  said  a  member  of  the  legislature  was  here  and  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  said : '  Who  is  it  ? '  He  said :  '  Come  over.  He  don't  want  to 
tell  the  name  over  the  phone.'  Beckemeyer  notified  my  brother  not 
to  mentirn  his  name.  I  came  to  the  saloon  and  I  met  Beckemeyer 
and  Welch.  Beckemeyer  shook  hands  with  me  and  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Welch.  He  says:  'Did  you  see  the  morning  paper?'  I  said: 
'Yes;  I  just  read  it  homie.'  I  said:  'Where  have  you  been? '  He 
said : '  Out  fishing.  I  have  been  awayfrom  home  three  or  four  davs. 
I  am  afraid  to  ffo  home.'  I  said:  'What  is  the  matter?'  'Well,' "he 
said, '  vou  see  what  White  said  about  me.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  'what  are 
you  an-aid  of?'  I  said : '  I  am  not  afraid.'  He  said :  ' I  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  the  fellow.  He  is  a  rat;  he  is  a  liar.  He  says  things 
that  I  never  say,  and  that  I  never  knew  about'  I  said: ' Did  you  get 
any  money  he  accused  you  of  ? '  He  said : '  No.'  I  said :  '  Wnat  are 
yon  afraid  of?  '    That  was  the  conversation  we  had." 

Do  you  remember  that  question  and  that  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  remember  a  great  deal  of  that ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  now  that  Beckemeyer  did  not  want 
his  name  mentioned  over  the  telephone  by  your  brother  to  you? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Na 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  remember  that  you  put  that  into  your 
answer?  ^ 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Beckemeyer  was  there  twice.  I  only  saw  him 
once. 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes.  This  entire  answer,  however,  relates  to  the 
morning  when  you  did  see  him  and  did  talk  to  him;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  If  that  is  that  Saturday  morning  that  I  saw  the 
paper,  that  is  the  first  time  I  saw  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  now  remember  that  Beckemeyer  said  he  was 
afraid  to  go  home? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No  ;  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  home.  He  had  been 
down  fishing,  and  he  told  me  he  had  to  catch  a  train  at  10  or  10.30 
to  go  back  fishing  and  hunting.  That  is  all  he  said.  I  just  do  not 
remember 

Mr.  Marble.  Why  did  you  answer  that  he  said  he  was  afraid  to  go 
home? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember  answering  that.  I  may  and 
I  may  not.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  question  asked  you  and  did  you  make  this 
answer :  "  Q.  Have  you  given  all  now  that  you  recall  ? "  This  is 
referring  to  the  same  conversation,  as  the  context  shows.  "A.  No. 
Then  he  said  to  me,  he  says,  Beckemeyer  says : '  I  was  not  down  there 
in — ^White  savs  I  was  in  St.  Louis  on  July  15.'  He  says,  *He  is  a 
lawyer^  isn't  he,  Welch?  Wasn't  I  sick  that  day? '  He  says,  'I  was 
home  sick.'  '  Well,'  I  said, '  how  did  you  come  to  talk  this  wav  ? '  He 
said,  '  There  were  reporters  down  there  to  see  me,  and  I  told  those 
fellows  I  was  home  sick  that  day;  that  White  was  lying— I  never 
was  in  St.  Louis.'  He  said,  *  I  didn't  get  nothing  from  Browne  or 
Lorimer  or  anybody  else,'  and  he  said  'I  am  going  back  now,  going 
fishing  there  a  couple  of  days  more,  but  don't  tell  anybody  I  was  up 
here.'°' 

Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  might  nave  answered  that  way.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  now  recall  that  Welch  did  say  that  Beckemeyer 
was  sick  that  day,  do  you? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes;  I  remember  part  of  the  conversation.  I  do 
not  remember  it  all.    I  can  not  just  recall  it  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  do  not  recall  whether  you  remembered  that  at 
the  time  you  made  this  answer  or  not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Oh,  I  probably  made  it — probably  made  that 
answer. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  now  that  Beckemeyer  did  ask  you  not 
to  tell  anyone  he  was  up  there? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  I  do  not  remember.  He  may  have  said  that 
to  me,  too.    I  am  not  positive.    I  just  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Then,  was  this  question  asked  you  very  .shortly  after 
that: 

"Q.  Did  you  testify  on  the  prior  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? — 
A.  No." 
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Was  that  question  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  this  question  asked  you: 

"Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  trial  was  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.** 

Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Hanect.  There  is  a  question  and  answer  ahead  of  that,  imme- 
diately ahead — the  only  question  and  answer  between  the  one  you 
asked  him  about  before  and  now. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  want  it,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  not  pretending  to  read  the  entire  record. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  it  ought  to  be  read,  in  fairness  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  All  right.  After  the  question — ^  Q.  Did  you  testify 
on  the  prior  trial  of  I^e  O'Neil  Browne? — A.  No."  After  that  there 
is  this  qu€5»tion  and  answer:  "Q.  Yes  or  no? — ^A.  No:  not  on  the 
trial." 

It  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  previous  testimony. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes ;  it  does.  It  shows  that  he  did  not  testify  at  the 
other  trial,  but  he  distinguishes  that  from  his  testimony  before  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Marbig.  There  was  no  discussion  about  the  grand  jury.  It 
simply  adds  a  little  more  to  the  record.  Then  the  question  was  asked 
you,  immediately  after  that :  "  Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  trial  was 
on? — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Jones.  This  witness  did  not  testify  on  the  first  trial  of  the 
Browne  case? 

Mr.  Marble.  No  ;  but  he  could  not  remember,  and  I  was  trying  to 
remind  him  by  his  sworn  testimony  that  he  then  did  rememl>er  that 
he  did  not  testify  at  the  first  trial. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  rest  of  it  shows  why  they  thought  he  did,  right 
after  that.  Wayman  asked  him  if  he  was  not  in  the  building,  and 
the  witness  said,  "  Not  on  that  business."  Thien  Wayman  asked  him 
again  whether  he  was  not  in  the  building,  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  was  over  signing  a  bond  that  day,  and  Wayman 
had  two  men  following  me. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  you  did  not  testify? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  answer,  "  Yes."  This  question  was  asked 
him :  "  Q.  But  were  you  around  the  criminal  court  building  during 
the  prior  trial  ?  "  Then  was  an  objection.  "A.  During  me  prior 
trial?"  "Mr.  Wayman.  Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  was  not  here  in  this 
building  during  the  trial." 

Were  those  questions  asked  you,  and  did  you  so  answer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember.  I  was  over  there  signing  a 
bond  during  the  trial  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  there  is  any  controversy 
about  that;  but  if  it  should  be  indicated,  we  will  indicate  it  by  the 
record.  Were  you  asked  this  Question  immediately  afterwards  ?  "  Q. 
Met  the  defendant,  did  you,  before  the  last  trial? — A.  I  met  him 
once  or  twice." 

Do  you  remember  that  questioc  and  that  answer? 
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Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Browne  before  his  first  trial,  and 
after  you  had  testified  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes ;  I  met  Browne  one  day  down  town.  I  met 
him  ri^ht  opposite  the  city  hall,  in  front  of  the  Sherman  House. 

Mr.  AIarble.  Did  you  meet  him  anywhere  eke? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember.  I  might  have  met  him  again 
after  that.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  meet  him  at  the  Bri^s  House? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  met  him  at  the  Brings  House  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  went  over  to  see  him  at  the  Briggs  House,  at 
his  room,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  the  first  trial? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 
I  could  not  say.    I  was  over  there. 

Mr.  Hanepy.  That  is  what  this  record  shows  he  testified  to. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  shows  that  he  met  him  at  the  Briggs  House;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  shows  he  testified  to  meetmg  him  in  the 
street  at  the  comer  of  Randolph  and  Clark  Streets;  and  that  is 
where  tfie  Sherman  House  is.  % 

Mr.  Abrahams.  YesJ  sir;  I  met  him  down  there  one  day.  I  was 
down  town  every  daj. 

Mr.  Marble  (readme).  "  Q.  You  went  up  to  see  him? "  referring 
to  Mr.  Browne. — "A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Before  the  last  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  then  tell  him  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Becke- 
meyer?— A.  I  told  Mr.  Erbstein." 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  is  what  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  remember, 
when  you  asked  me — that  I  either  told  Erbstein  or  Browne  in  the 
Briggs  House. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  Did  you  not  tell  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes ;  I  probably  did.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  did.  I 
believe  they  were  both  together  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  before  the  first  trial? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  know  .whether  it  was  before  or  after  that; 
I  could  not  say.    I  am  not  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  not  asked  by  anybody  to  testify  on  the 
first  trial,  were  you? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  do  not  reinember. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  ever  refuse  to  testify,  did  you?  You 
were  never  asked  and  refused? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  no. 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course  it  would  not  rest  with  the  witness  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  testify  on  the  first  Browne  trial  if  he  had 
been  subpoenaed  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  asked  to  testify  by  anybody. 
That  was  my  question.  He  said  he  did  not  remember.  Then  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  refused  to  testify  on  being  asked,  to  which  he  said 
he  had  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  simply  wanted  to  suggest  in  the  record  that  it 
did  not  rest  with  him  to  refuse  or  not  to  testify. 

Mr.  Marble.  Oh,  no;  certainly  not 
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Mr.  Abrahams.  If  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  this,  the  reason  I  wanted 
to  be  a  witness  at  that  trial  was  because  I  saw  in  the  paper  where 
Beckemeyer  accused  me  of  taking  him  in  a  back  room  and  telephon- 
ing to  Bob  Wilson,  which  was  not  so.  The  papers  in  Chicago  were 
condemning  me,  and  I  wanted  to  go  on  at  that  trial  and  tell  Mr. 
Erbstein  just  what  took  place  between  me  and  Mr.  Beckemeyer. 

Mr.  Makble.  Was  that  at  the  first  trial,  that  you  wanted  to  testify? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  was  at  one  of  the  trials;  I  am  not  sure  which. 
It  was  when  Beckemeyer  accused  me  of  taking  him  in  the  back  room 
and  using  the  telephone  for  Bob  Wilson.  My  telephone  never  was  in 
the  back  room.  The  telephone  company  can  prove  that,  and  every- 
body.    I  was  getting  condemned  in  the  papers  for  nothing. 

Mr.  MARBI4E.  Did  not  Beckemeyer  say  that  you  and  he  went  into  a 
back  room,  and  there  you  had  another  and  additional  conversation? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  That  is  what  he  said.  He  said  I  used  the  tele- 
phone. The  telephone  never  was  there  in  the  back  room.  I  never 
went  in  the  back  room  with  him.  We  stood  at  the  bar  and  had  two 
drinks. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  conversation  that  you  say  you  had  with  Mr. 
Lorimer,  in  which  you  asked  him  why  he  did  not  become  a  candidate, 
was  on  the  train  when  you  and  your  wife  were  going  to  Springfield 
from  Chicago,  and  vou  met  Senator  Lorimer  on  that  train;  and  it 
was  about  two  months  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes;  I  went  with  my  wife  to  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  that  that  was  the  time  you  had  the 
talk  with  Mr.  Lorimer,  when  you  asked  him  why  he  did  not  become 
a  candidate? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  really  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  might  have  spoken  to  him;  I  am  not  sure.  I 
can  not  just  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  vou  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1909,  the  roll  of  the  senate  had  been  called,  and  all  of  the  sen- 
ators present  had  voted  for  United  States  Senator,  and  several  Demo- 
crats m  the  senate  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  beiore  your  name  was 
called,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  you  knew  before  your  name  was  called,  and  before 
vou  were  called  on  to  vote  on  the  Senatorship,  that  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  your  testimony  here  is  that  you  had  talked  with 
a  number  of  men  that  morning? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  Ten  or  a  dozen,  possibly  20  f 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  they  had  told  you  they  were  going  to  vote  for 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  you  loiew  how  a  good  many  men  were  going  to 
vote  who  voted  after  you  did? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mabblb,  That  was  your  testimony  at  Chicago  before  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Abrahai^s.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Abrahams,  this  has  probably  been  covered  by 
the  testimony  taken  in  Chicago,  but  I  do  not  remember  about  it  now. 
Did  you  ever  refuse  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  on  account  of  not  being 
offered  enough  money  ? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  the  vote  delaved  on  any  day  because  of  your 
refusid  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  never  was — of 
course,  I  saw  that  in  the  paper,  where  some  man  from  Rockford  or 
Bock  Island,  named  Corcoran,  said  I  was  holding  out;  that  I  wanted 
$6,000,  and  I  was  offered  $2,500.    I  saw  that  in  tne  paper. 

Senator  Jones.  That,  you  sav,  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Absolutelv  lalse. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all. 

'Mr.  Hanecy.  You  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator  or  anything  else  on  any  day,  without  any  considera- 
tion "whatever  except  that  of  friendship  between  you  and  him  and 
friendship  on  the  part  of  your  people  for  Mr.  Lorimer;  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Just  a  minute  more.  How  many  terms  were  you  in 
the  legislature? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Two. 

Mr.  Marble.  In  all  of  that  time,  did  any  information  or  intima- 
tion from  anyone  who  claimed  to  have  such  information  come  to  you 
that  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  either  as 
to  the  vote  for  Senatorship  or  as  to  votes  upon  legislation? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  during  both  of  those  terms 
the  Illinois  Legislature  was  absolutely  above  suspicion,  and  pure  of 
all  corruption? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  So  far  as  I  know,  so  far  as  I  knew ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  never  heard  it  discussed? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  Only  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  never  heard  the  members  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  I  never  heard  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  never  heard  them  joke  about  it? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  No  ;  I  have  not  heara  any  of  them. 

Mr.  MARBI4B.  And  it  is  vour  opinion  that  both  of  those  assemblies 
were  absolutely  pure  and  beyond  any  possible  suspicion? 

Mr.  Abrahams.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  ought  to  show 
why  Mr.  Abrahams  did  not  testify  before  this — that  is,  why  the  break 
took  place  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  does  show,  Judge.  We  stated  in  Chicago  that  he 
was  ill  and  we  would  have  to  go  on  with  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  right  1  did  not  know  that  that  was  in  the 
record. 
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Mr.  Marbus.  And  that  is  stated  now  by  me. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  It  is  in  the  record,  though.    I  saw  it  last  night* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  anyone  else,  Mr.  Marble? 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  anyone  else  here,  Mr.  Pease? 

The  Clerk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Has  Mr,  Webb  come  yet? 

The  Clerk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  to  be  here  to-day.  I  think  the  probabilities 
are  they  will  not  get  in  until  about  noon. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  presume  Mr.  Logan  is  on  the  same  train  Mr.  Webb 
is  on,  as  they  are  coming  from  the  same  general  locality. 

Senator  Jones.  What  time  is  their  tram  due  here? 

Senator  Lorimer.  Some  time  about  noon,  I  think.    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  they  will  be  here  probably  for  the  after- 
noon session? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  so.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Webb  before 
I  call  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  have  here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Abrahams  before 
the  grand  jury,  which  I  should  have  tendered  to  Judge  Hanecy 
before.  But  Mr.  Abrahams  has  not  left  the  building  and  Judge 
Hanecy  shall  have  that  to  consult,  if  he  wants  to.  I  will  hand  it  to 
Judge  Hanecy  now,  and  he  can  hold  Mr.  Abrahams  if  he  is  so 
advised. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTIMONY  OP  EDWAED  M.  NOCKEIS. 

Edward  M.  Nockels,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Over  20  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  20  years? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  NocKEiiS.  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  Nockels.  About  nme  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  nine  years? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  before  that  what  was  your  business  or  occupa- 
tion? 

Mr.  NocKLBS.  Representinff  Electric  Workers'  No.  381, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  Union  381?    . 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  that  what  had  you  been  doing? 
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Mr.  NocKELS.  I  was  working  at  mv  trade  for  the  E.  Baggot  Ca 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  that  trade? 

Mr.  NocKEi^.  Gas  and  electric  fixtures. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Baggot  is  one  of  the  large  contractors  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  NocKELB.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  largest 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White! 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Edwin  R.  Wright! 

Mr.  NbcKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  J.  H.  Walker? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  John  O'Neil? 

Mr.  NocKEUS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  know  them  during  1909  and  1910? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Mr.  HanscHi,  who  was  labor  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  1910? 

Mr.  NooKELB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  the  labor  leaders  or 
representatives  at  the  Grace  Hotel,  comer  of  Clark  Street  and  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  in  Chicago,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1910? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  At  whose  invitation  did  you  attend  that  meeting! 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Mr.  Hanson's. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  labor  reporter  of  the  Tribune? 

Mr.  NocKEM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  what  his  initials  are  or  his  first 
name  is? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Sunby  Hanson,  I  think  is  his  name. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  Hanson  ask  you  to  attend  that  meeting? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  On  the  day  Mr.  White  was  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  do  not  know  what  date  that  was? 

Mr.  NocKELfl.  It  was  around  April  or  May;  around  there  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  was  early  in  the  session  of  thejgrand  jury  which 
was  called  after  the  publication  of  the  Charley  White  story  in  the 
Tribime? 

Mr.  NocKELfl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  saw  that  story,  did  you? 

Mr.  NocKBLS.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  about  how  long  was  it  after  the  publication  of 
that  story  in  the  Tribune  that  you  had  this  meeting?  [A  pause.]  I 
do  not  care  about  it  specifically,  but  about  how  long? 

Mr.  NocKELB.  I  should  judge  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  do  not  recollect  the  date? 

Mr.  NocKELfl.  I  do  not  recollect ;  no.    I  remember  it  was  after  that 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Present  at  the  meeting  were  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  O'Neil, 
Mr.  White,  and  myself;  at  the  beginning  of  the  meetmg  Mr.  Hanson 
and  a  couple  of  detectives  from  the  State  attomey"s  office  were 
present. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  Mr.  Walker  there  while  you  were  there? 
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Mr.  NocKELS.  He  was  there  when  we  first  went  over  there,  but  left, 
saying  he  could  not  wait  any  longer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  leave  before  Charles  A.  White  got  there? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  meeting  delayed  for  any  reason!  Was  it 
delayed  because  of  Mr.  White's  absence,  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  I  understood  he  was  still  testifying  before  the  juir, 
and  was  coming  right  straight  over  there  as  soon  as  he  got  through. 
He  was  delayed  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
appointed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hanson  or  Mr.  White  tell  you  what  you 
and  the  other  labor  leaders  were  requested  to  come  there  for? 

Mr.  NooKELs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  said  he  wanted  us  to  come  over  there  to  meet  Mr. 
White  and  hear  this  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anything  about  getting  an  indorsement, 
by  resolution  or  otherwise,  from  the  labor  leaders! 

Mr.  NocKBLS.  Mr.  Hanson  did  not,  but  Mr.  White  did,  at  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Mr.  White  came  in  was  there  a  conversation 
as  to  what  you  and  the  other  labor  leaders  were  called  there  for? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Mr.  White  say  you  were  called  there  for, 
or  that  he  desired  to  have  you  there  for? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Mr.  White  said  his  object  in  meeting  us  was  to  tell 
us  the  story.  He  said :  "  Of  course  you  probably  read  it.  We  want 
to  get  your  indorsement  of  my  action  in  this  matter." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anjrthing  in  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Nockels? 

Mr.  NocKEM.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  interested  in  the 
controversy  as  between  Mr.  Lorimer  and  the  Tribune." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  money  White 
claimed  he  had  received? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  When  he  told  his  story — ^that  is,  in  substance  he  told 
it — I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  money  for  evidence  to  prove  up  his 
stoiy.    He  said,  "  No ;  that  money  is  gone.    I  spent  that." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  money  he  claimed  to  have  received  from 
Browne  and  Wilson,  was  it,  or  was  it  some  other  money?  Was  it 
the  money  that  he  claimed  to  have  received  for  his  vote? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  else  was  said  by  you  or  White?  Did  you  say 
anything  about  why  he  did  not  tell  the  labor  leaders  before? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  tell  the  story 
before.  He  said  that  he  told  the  story  to  Mr.  Wright  at  the  Belleville 
convention,  and  Mr.  Wright  denied  it;  and  he  b^an  to  tell  Wright 
where  and  when  at  the  Belleville  convention  he  told  the  story;  and 
there  was  a  controversy  there  in  reference  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  convention  was  that? 

Mr.  NocitELS.  The  convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Liabor,  held  at  Belleville. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  NocKEi^.  That  was  the  fall  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  Before  that  time? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  In  October,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1909? 

Mr.  NocKEUS.  Yes,  sir ;  1909. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Belleville  is  in  St  Clair  County,  HLf 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Yes.    I  was  there  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  south  of  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr,  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  conversation  there,  Mr.  Nockels, 
between  you  and  any  others  in  relation  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  NocEiELB.  There  was.    I  do  not  just  exactly  recall  it  offhand. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  any  indorsement  given  by  any  of  those  pres- 
ent, either  collectively  or  individually,  of  the  action  of  Mr.  White 
in  writing  or  publishing  his  story? 

Mr.  NocKBLS.  No.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  his  story ; 
that  the  story  looked  too  much  like  a  hold-up,  coining  now  as  it  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  else  said  about  that? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  said  what  he  had  done,  he  had  done  for  the  in- 
terests of  labor.  "Well,''  I  says,  "that  does  not  look  like  it"  I 
also  asked  him  if  he  told  in  the  story  about  any  jackpots,  and  he 
said  he  had;  that  is,  as  against  labor  legislation.  I  asked  him  to 
mention  some  of  them.  He  could  not  recall  any  just  then.  I  says. 
"That  would  be  something  that  we  possibly  would  be  interested  in.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  vou  near  a  conversation  between  John  O'Neil, 
the  representative  of  the  firemen's  organizations,  and  Charles  A. 
White,  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  NocKEUs.  Yes.  When  we  first  came  there  White  said  to 
O'Neil:  "Well,  John,  I  do  not  believe  you  will  like  tiiis,  because 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne  is  mentioned  in  my  statement"  He  said,  "  I 
know  he  has  been  working  hard  for  your  double-platoon  system  for 
Chicago."  He  said,  "  Of  course  I  was  interested  in  that  myself. 
But,"  lie  said,  "  I  had  to  tell  the  story  as  it  was,  and  I  could  not  help 
myself  in  that  matter."  He  replied  that  Browne  had  certainly 
worked  hard  for  the  bill,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
action  of  White  in  making  his  statement  to  the  Tribime,  ot  s<Mne- 
thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  O'Neil  say  on  that  occasion,  "  Yes,  and  I 
thought" 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  From  page  2718,  Volume  III;  it  is  the  last  end  of 
the  answer  by  Mr.  AVhite :  "  Did  Mr.  O'Neil  say  on  that  occasion, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  White,  after  this  conversation,  or  during  this 
conversation,  that  you  have  just  related:  'Yes;  I  thought  a  good 
deal  of  Browne  there.  But,'  he  says,  meaning  O'Neil,  *^tliis  is  the 
truth,  I  guess ;  I  feel  satisfied  of  that'  " 

Did  John  O'Neil  say  that? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  No;  Mr.  O'NeU  did  not  say  that  He  said  some- 
thing directly  opposite  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that,  or  that  in  substance,  or  anything 
like  it,  or  anything  from  which  it  could  be  fairly  inferred? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  White  said 

Senator  Jones.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  Do  you  remember  what 
O'Neil  did  say?  You  said  awhile  ago  that  he  said  something  just 
the  opposite  of  that 
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Mr.  N0GKEL8.  Yes ;  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  just  recollect  exactly. 
I  meant  in  the  opposite — that  he  did  not  believe  White's  story,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  Just  what  the  words  were  I  do  not  tmow. 
I  know  he  did  not  say  that  he  believed  Mr.  White.  I  know  that 
distinctly. 

Mr.  IIanect.  Mr.  White  said  that  you  said  the  same  thing,  and  I 
read  to  you  from  Mr.  White's  testimony,  at  page  2718 :  "  Did  O'Neil 
say  that  to  you? 

"  Mr.  White.  He  said  that  there  in  the  gathering.  He  said  he 
was  satisfied  of  that     And  so  did  Nockels  say  so.'* 

Did  you  say  that  you  believed  what  White  had  said,  or  that  you 
thought  that  what  White  said  was  true,  and  that  you  felt  satisfied 
that  it  was? 

Mr.  Nockels.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  that  or  that  in  substance,  or  anjrthing 
like  it,  or  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly  inferred  by 
anybody? 

Mr.  Nockels.  No,  sir.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  with  reference 
to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  page  are  vou  reading? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Page  2718  of  Volume  ill. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  express  to  White  any  opinion  as  to  his 
storv? 

Mr.  Nockels.  I  said  the  story,  coming  when  it  did,  looked  very 
unreasonable,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  anything  about  what  your  opinion 
was — that  it  looked  as  thougn  he  was  trying  to  hold  up  somebody  or 
get  more  money,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Coming  at  a  late  date,  I  said  it  looked  very  much  to 
me  like  a  holdup. 

I  also  remember  saying :  "  I  do  not  think,  coming  as  it  does,  that 
there  is  any  chance  for  the  Chicago  Federation  of  L5x)r  or  organized 
labor  indorsing  your  position  in  that  matter,  after  what  you  have 
said  here  to-day.  As  far  as  concerns  an  indorsement  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  I  would  not  take 
it  up  with  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  under  any  considera- 
tion ;  "  and  that  it  was  a  fight  between  the  Tribune  and  Mr.  Lori- 
mer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  it  was  a  fight  between  the  Tribune  and  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir.    I  said 

Senator  Jones.  You  told  White  that? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes;  I  told  it  there  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lorimer  then 
and  had  not  had  any  acquaintance  with  him? 

Mr.  Nockels.  No, -sir;  I  never  knew  Mr.  Lorimer  except  to  see 
him.     I  never  was  acquainted  with  him  or  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  of  his  political  party  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Nockels.  I  am  not  of  his  political  party. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  meeting  then  break  up  or  shortly  after  that? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Without  any  action  having  been  taken  by  the  gather- 
ing, collectively  or  individually,  as  to  an  indorsement  or  approval 
of  White's  story  or  White's  action} 

Mr.  NocKXLS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  any  respect? 

Mr.  NoGKELB.  In  any  respect;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  was  it 

Senator  Jones.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Jones.  You  said  that  White  said,  "  We  want  to  get  your 
indorsement"    Did  he  use  the  word  "  we,"  do  you  remember  t 

Mr.  NocKELB.  ^'  I  should  like  to  get  the  indorsement." 

Senator  Jones.  He  said  "I  should  like  to  "  ? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  "  To  get  the  indorsement  of  my  action.^ 

Senator  Jones.  You  used  the  word  "  we  "  awhile  ago,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  any  significance  attached  to  its  use. 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  said  he  would  like  to  get  the  indorsement  of  his 
action  and  of  his  statement  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Hanson,  labor  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, say  what  he  wanted  you  and  the  others  to  come  there  for: 
whether  it  was  to  indorse  White  or  White's  story  or  White's  action? 

Mr.  NocKLES.  He  said  White  wanted  to  tell  his  story ;  he  wanted  us 
to  do  whatever  we  could  for  him  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chatbman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Marble. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  was  it  that  was  said  to  Mr.  White  regarding  a 
jack  pot  on  labor  legislation? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  said  something  about  jack  pots  there  a^inst 
labor  legislation.  I  said  to  him,  "  Now,  what  have  you  on  that?  " 
and  he  could  not  recollect  anything  offhand,  but  that  tnere  were  some 
there  on  it.  I  said,  "  Your  story  looks  too  much  as  a  fight  of  the 
Tribune  against  Lorimer,"  and  I  said,  "  We  are  more  interested  in 
labor  legislation  than  we  are  in  that  fi^ht"  I  said,  "That  would 
be  of  some  consequence  to  us,  whereas  this  other  is  not" 

Mr.  Mabble.  You  were  more  concerned  in  corruption  relating  to 
labor  legislation  than  to  corruption  in  any  other  matter.  Is  that 
the  meaning  you  wanted  to  convey? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  I  did  not  know  of  any  other  corruption. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  say  if  the  corruption  had  related  to  labor  legisla- 
tion you  would  have  been  more  concerned  about  it  than  if  it  had  re- 
lated to  any  other  matter? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes;  if  it  came  when  it  should  have  come  and  not 
at  a  late  day. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  did  Mr.  Wright  say  to  Mr.  White  when  White 
said  he  had  told  him  at  the  Belleville  convention? 

Mr.  NocKEtfl.  He  said,  "  No,  Charlie,  you  did  not  tell  me  at  the 
Belleville  convention.  It  was  after  that."  "  Yes;  I  did,"  said  White. 
Then  he  said  when  and  where  at  the  Belleville  convention  he  told 
him. 

Mr.  Mabble.  What  did  Wright  say? 

Mr.  NocKjajs.  Wright  said  nothing,  and  they  argued 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  Wright  indicate  where  the  story  had  been  told 
him? 
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Mr.  NocKELfl.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wright  did  indicate  that  the  story  had  been  pre- 
viously told  him  by  White? 

Mr.  NocKEM.  No.  White  said  he  told  the  story  to  Wright  at  the 
Belleville  convention. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Wright  said,  "No;  it  was  after  the  Belleville 
convention  that  you  told  me." 

Mr.  NocKEUs.  He  started  to  say  it  was  afterwards,  but  White  in- 
sisted persist  en  tlv  that  it  was  at  the  Belleville  convention. 

Mr.  MARBLE.  Was  that  a  difference  of  opinion  between  those  two 
men  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  communication  had  been  made! 

Mr.  NocKELS.  How  is  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  that  a  difference  of  opinion  between  those  two 
men  as  to  the  time  when  or  place  at  which  the  communication  had 
been  made,  or  was  it  a  dispute  by  Wright  that  he  had  been  told 
at  all? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Wriffht  had  been  told. 

Mr.  Marble.  Wrimt  had  been  told? 

Mr.  NocKEM.  And  White  said  it  was  at  the  Belleville  convention, 
and  insisted  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Wright  said  it  was  somewhere  else  and  insisted 
upon  that? 

Mr.  NocKEU3.  No;  he  did  not  exactly  say  it  was  somewhere  else, 
but  he  said  it  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Wright  say? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  said  it  was  not  at  the  Belleville  convention,  and 
White  insisted  that  it  was,  and  then  White  told  him  when  and  where 
it  was  at  the  Belleville  convention  that  he  told  it  to  him;  at  the 
meeting,  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  or  something  like  that 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Wright  say  to  that? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  Wright  said,  "  No,  Charlie,  you  did  not  tell  me." 

Senator  Jones.  You  understood  from  their  talk  that  White  had 
somewhere  told  Wright  his  story? 

Mr.  NocKELB.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  Wright  admitted  that? 

Mr.  NocKEM.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Wright  say  where  he  had  been  told  by  White? 

Mr.  Nockels.  No  ;  White  said  where  he  told 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  thatj  but  did  Wright  seem  to  admit  that  he 
had  been  told  the  story  by  White? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  did  not,  as  I  recollect. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  what? 

Mr.  Nockels.  He  did  not  say  where  it  had  been  told  to  him ;  only 
he  said  it  was  not  told  to  him  at  the  Belleville  convention. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  was  the  Belleville  convention  held?  Can  you 
fix  the  date? 

Mr.  NocKBLs.  Some  time  in  October,  1909. 

Mr.  Marble.  Which  end  of  the  month?  (A  pause.)  If  you  know, 
please  tell  us. 

Mr.  Nockels.  I  should  say  probably  near  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Wright  then  say  to  White,  "  It  was  in  Chi- 
cago that  you  told  me  "? 

Mr.  Nockels.  No ;  he  did  not. 
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Mr.  Mabble.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wright 
testified  before  the  Burrows'  committee,  and  there  swore  that  White 
told  him  this  story  about  the  23d  day  of  Octobw  in  the  city  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  NoGK££j9.  No^  am  not 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Wright,  in  his  conversation  with  White,  indicate 
the  fact  that  White  had  told  him  the  story  on  the  23d  day  of  Octo- 
ber, soon  after  the  Belleville  convention,  in  the  city  of  Chicago} 

Mr.  NocKEM.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  Page  346,  of  the  hearing  before  the  Burrows's 
committee. 

Mr.  NocKELS.  I  am  pretty  certain  he  did  not.  I  think  I  would 
recollect  it  if  he  had. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  and  Mr.  O'Neil  were  both  of  you  disapproving 
that  day  of  White  and  his  course,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Oh,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  express  disapproval  and  distrust! 

Mr.  NooKELS.  Only  that  it  looked  like  a  holdup. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  expressed  that  to  him? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  Mr.  O'Neil  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  day  t 

Mr.  NocKEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  no  information  other  than  the  information 
that  White  gave  you  that  day  and  that  which  was  contained  in  his 
article  in  the  Tribune,  upon  which  to  base  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Nockels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  in  the  earlv  part  of  May,  1910,  and  the  story 
related  to  matters  occurring  within  the  year.  All  of  the  matters 
really  covered  by  the  story  were  within  a  year  of  that  date,  and  you 
thought  the  story  should  have  been  told  sooner.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  White  did  not  at  all  indicate  by  anything  he  said 
that  day  that  his  story  was  untrue? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  White  in  that  conference  that  day  in  any  way 
intimate  that  his  story  was  untrue? 

Mr.  NoCKEus.  Yes ;  he  did  in  the  general  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Nockels.  In  making  the  explanations  of  matters,  I  took  it  that 
it  looked  too  much  like  a  noldup. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  asking  what  Mr.  White  said  and  not  what  you 
concluded. 

Mr.  Nockels.  He  did  not  say  his  story  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  insisted  it  was  true? 

Mr.  Nockels.  He  did  not  insist  upon  its  being  true ;  only  to  tell  it 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  you  told  him  that? 

Mr.  Nockels.  He  could  not  help  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  He  could  not  help  that? 

Mr.  NocKELa  No. 

Mr.  Marble.  Now,  I  come  back  to  my  question.  Did  White  in  any 
way  give  any  intimation  by  what  he  said  that  his  story  was  untrue? 

Mr.  NocKEiA  Oh,  no;  not  in  that  way,  only  from  the  way  he 
told  it 
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Mr.  Marbi^.  He  was  insisting  that  it  was  true,  and  was  asking  you 
to  indorse  him  or  help  him? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  He  was  not  insisting  that  it  was  true.    He  told  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  it,  expecting  you  to  believe  it,  did  he  not,  as 
you  judged  from  his  manner? 

Mr.  NocKELS.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  expected  us  to  believe  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  had 
given  out  an  interview  saying  that  you  gentlemen,  with  other  labor 
leaders,  were  going  to  testify  against  him,  and  did  he  not  say  that 
was  the  reason  he  wanted  to  talk  to  you? 

Mr.  Nockels.  No  ;  he  wanted  our  indorsement,  or  he  wanted  us  to 
bring  it  up  in  the  Federation  of  Labor,  as  I  understood  it,  to  secure 
our  indorsement. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  told  you  in  regard  to  that  that  he  was  mak- 
ing the  exposure  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and  he  thought  you  ought  to 
stand  by  him? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes ;  and  we  thought  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Nockels.  We  thought  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  what  White  told  you. 
You  have  told  very  fully  what  you  said.  I  am  trying  to  get  what 
White  said  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Nockels.  Y^  he  said  that. 

Senator  Jones.  What  impression  did  you  have  at  the  close  of  this 
conference  with  Mr.  White  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Mr.  White's 
story  ? 

Mr.  Nockels.  My  impression  was  that  White  was  a  holdup. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  the  organization  ever  take  any  action  with 
reference  to  White? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Never. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  he  still  a  member  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Nockels.  I  do  not  know  that 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  an  impression  that  it  was  a  holdup  from 
reading  the  papers,  before  you  went  to  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes ;  I  got  that  impression. 

Mr.  Marble.  Before  you  went  to  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  so  after  I  heard  him  teil  the 
story. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  you  went  there  with  that  idea  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Nockels.  With  that  idea  in  my  mind.  It  looked  something 
like  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  reason  you  thought  it  was  a  holdup  was 
that  you  did  not  believe  the  story  to  be  true,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Nockels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

We  have  no  other  witnesses  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  no  witnesses  here.  There  is  something  in 
the  volume  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  that  we  wish 
to  refer  to,  but  I  think  the  reporter  has  tiiat,  and  it  can  be  done  just 
as  well  to-morrow  morning. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  have  we  in  prospect  for  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Webb  is  on  his  way,  and  was 
coming   here   some   time  to-day.    Representatives    Flannigen   and 
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Loffan  and  Brownback  are  on  their  way,  and  will  get  here  some  time 
to-day.  We  thought  they  would  be  here  about  noon,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  yet.  None  of  them  will  be  very  long  witnesses.  I 
think  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Healt.  We  are  advised  that  he  will  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  Mr.  Dickson. 

Mr.  Marble.  We  are  not  advised  about  Mr.  Dickson  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Healy,  and  he  gave  me  this  list — 
Hull,  Logan,  Dickson,  and  others — and  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Logan,  and  Mr.  Dickson  were  on  their  way,  but  I  may 
be  mistaken. 

Mr.  HiiALY.  We  have  no  information  about  Mr.  Dickson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  Mr.  Hull  is  to  be  here,  and  is  on  his  way,  and 
also  Mr.  Logan. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee,  after  consultation,  are 
in  favor  of  continuing  these  sessions  until  all  the  witnesses  except 
Senator  Lorimer  have  been  examined,  and  then,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lorimer's  testimony  may  be  of  some  length,  it  will  be  better 
to  reserve  it  until  our  return  after  the  holiday  recess;  but  we  would 
like  to  have  counsel  bring  in  all  the  other  witnesses  except  Senator 
Lorimer  at  once,  so  that  we  may  conclude  as  early  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnston.  We  would  like  to  conclude  not  later  than  Tues- 
day afterlioon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  telegraphed,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to 
southern  Illinois  for  Representatives  Flannigen  and  Brownback,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  street-car  conductor 
in  East  St.  Louis.  We  asked  them  to  come.  I  understand  thCT  are 
all  on  their  way,  and  may  be  in  the  city,  except  Mr.  Bailey.  We  are 
informed  that  he  will  not  come  without  a  suopoena.    I  will  ask  the 

g roper  officer  of  this  honorable  committee  to  telegraph  him  to  come, 
[e  would  not  come  when  we  telegraphed  him,  and  we  have  received 
word  that  he  will  not  come  unless  he  is  subpoenaed. 

The  Chahlman.  You  may  have  him  subpoenaed.  That  can  be  done 
by  wire. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  that  is  done  right  away  he  can  get  here  in  time. 

The  Chahiman.  I  think  all  witnesses  who  are  to  be  heard  should 
come  immediately. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  we  have  told  our  witnesses — to  ccHrne 
immediately;  but  they  had  to  come  up  to  Chicago  and  then  take  the 
train  there. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  The  sergeant  at  arms  will  take  notice  of  your 
request. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey  is  a  street-car  conductor  at  East 
St.  Louis,  in  St.  Clair  County. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  him  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Somebody  told  me  that  ne  had  filed  an  affidavit  or 
mailed  an  affidavit  here,  and  that  may  «rive  his  address  if  that  is  true. 
I  have  been  informed  that  he  sent  an'affidavit  either  to  this  honorable 
committee  or  to  some  member  of  it,  or  to  its  counsel. 

The  Chahtman.  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  was  told  that  he  had.  I  only  refer  to  that  as  prob- 
ably giving  his  address. 

The  Chaoiman.  T  have  not  been  advised  that  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee have  it.    Have  you  it,  Mr.  Marble  or  Mr.  Healy? 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  No;  we  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Bailey  until  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  White  told  about  Mr.  Bailey  last  summer  in 
his  testimony. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  never  heard  of  him  as  a  witness  to  be  called. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  All  the  others  except  Bailey  said  they  would  come 
on  our  telegram,  and  we  were  tola  he  would  not  come  without  a 
subpoena. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  wish  Judge  Hanecy  would  give  us  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses he  expects  to  call. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Those  are  the  ones. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  never  heard  of  most  of  diese  men  until  just 
now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Representative  Flannigen,  Representative  Brown- 
back,  Mr.  Ford — I  tnink  his  name  is  J.  W. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  I  am  not  certain  of  that; 
and  Joseph  Bailey,  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  those  all? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  those  are  all. 

Senator  Johnston.  There  are  some  witnesses  to  be  subpoenaed  by 
counsel  for  the  committee,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  and  we  gave  those  names  to  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  the  names  of  Representative  Hull,  Represen- 
tative Logan,  M.  E.  Dickson,  Mr.  Shephard,  Mr.  Kannally,  and  Mr. 
Sturmer.    Mr.  Healy  gave  me  these  names.    Those  are  all,  are  tiiey  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  sent  for  Mr.  Sturmer  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  2  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  December  16, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


DSCEMBEB  16,  1011. 

Senate  Oppice  Building, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Jones,  Kenyon,  John- 
ston, and  Fletcher;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J.  Healy; 
also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOBTON  DENISON  HULL. 

Morton  Denison  Hull,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hull.  4855  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  profession  is  what? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  are  now  a  member  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assemblv?  - 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  a  member  of  the  lower  house? 

Mr.  Hull.  Of  the  lower  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  sessions  have  you  been  a  member  of  that 
body? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  a  member  of  the  forty-fifth  ^neral  assembly, 
of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  and  am  a  member  of  the  forty- 
seventh. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  represent  one  of  the  Chicago  districts? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  fifth  senatorial  district,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  familiar  with  house  bill  No.  619  and  the 
action  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  with  reference  to  that  measure? 

Mr.  Hull.  Fairly  familiar. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  a  bill  according  to  the  house  journal,  en- 
titled ^*An  act  to  prevent  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
connected  as  owner,  part  owner,  officer,  director,  stockholder,  agent, 
or  employee  with  or  financially  interested  in  any  brewery  or  dis- 
tillery from  keeping  or  having  any  financial  interest  in  a  dramshop, 
and  to  provide  tor  the  punislunent  of  any  violation  of  this  act,  and 
also  to  provide  that  any  citizen  or  taxpayer  may  enforce  this  act  by 
a  bill  in  equity."    That  was  the  title  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  house  bill  No. 
619,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

Mr.  Hull.  When  the  bill  was  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  whom  was  the  bill  introduced? 

Mr.  Hull.  By  Representative  Behrens. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  district  did  he  represent? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the  district,  Mr. 
Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  One  of  the  country  districts? 

Mr.  Hull.  One  of  the  districts  outside  of  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Healy.  To  what  committee,  if  any,  was  it  referred? 

Mr.  Hull.  To  the  license  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  large  a  membership  composed  the  license  com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  In  the  house  the  committee  had  24  members. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  how  that  committee  was  divided  on  the 
liquor  question? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  called  a  wet  committee;  it  was  considered  a 
wet  committee,  in  the  ratio  practically  of  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  your  attention  been  called  to  this  measure  when 
it  was  first  introduced? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  had  not  been  called  to  my  attention,  and  it  was  not 
called  to  my  attention  until  it  reached  second  reading. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  happened  with 
reference  to  that  bill  after  the  matter  was  first  called  to  your  atten- 
tion; what  you  had  to  do  with  it  and  what  you  observed  and  heard 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  and  action  oif  other  members  of  the 
house  in  reference  to  that  parti<*nlar  measure? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  called  up  in  the  afternoon  of,  I  think,  Mav  20, 
as  I  remember  it,  by  Representative  Behrens,  for  second  reading. 
It  was  supported  in  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Chiperfield,  and 
was  oppjosed  very  vehemently  by  Representative  Hniby  and  by  Rep- 
resentative Cermak.    Mr.  Cermak  made  a  motion  to  strike  out  tne 
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enacting  clause,  and  on  the  roll  call  the  enacting  clause  was  not 
stricken  out.  A  motion  was  made  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 
and  the  roll  call  came  on  the  motion  to  table.  The  enacting  clause 
was  not  stricken  out. 

The  debate  was  further  participated  in,  I  think,  bv  Mr.  Adkins 
and  by  Representative  Carter  and  Mr.  De  Wolf,  'f he  contention 
of  Mr.  Cermak,  who  made  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause,  was  that  the  bill  was  mtroduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  big 
brewing  associations  and  was  directed  against  the  cooperative 
brewers,  and  for  that  reason  the  bill  should  be  killed. 

In  order  to  meet  that  objection  I  offered  a  couple  of  amendments 
substantially  to  the  effect  that  no  person  interested  in  the  brewing 
or  distilling  business  should  have  any  interest  in  the  license  of  a 
dramshop  or  have  any  interest  in  the  premises,  either  by  leasehold 
or  otherwise,  or  in  the  equipment  of  a  oramshop,  either  by  mortgage 
or  otherwise. 

My  first  impression  was  that  those  amendments  were  offered  in  the 
afternoon,  but  I  think  that  they  were  not  acted  upon  until  the  even- 
ing session.  Pending  the  consideration  of  those  amendments  the 
house  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  session  those  amendments  were  adopted  without 
any  objection,  and  Mr.  Behrens,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  having  ap- 
parentlv  no  interest  in  the  bill  thereafter,  I  made  a  motion  that  it 
should  be  set  for  third  reading  on  May  25.^ 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  there  a  difference,  or  did  you  observe  a  difference, 
in  the  attitude  of  any  of  the  men  wno  were  for  or  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  in  the  evening  session  as  compared  with  their  conduct  in  the 
afternoon  session  on  May  20? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  bill  was  very  bitterly  fought  in  the  afternoon 
session,  and  the  debate  was  very  animated.  In  the  evening  session 
there  was  absolutely  no  debate  and  no  further  interest  in  the  bill, 
and  the  amendments  which  I  offered  were  adopted  without  objection. 
Representative  Smejkal  offered  an  amendment — ^what  it  was  I  do 
not  remember  now — and  he  withdrew  it  in  the  evening  session  before 
it  was- considered. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Who  was  chairman  of  the  license  committee} 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Werdell. 

Mr.  Healy.  J.  C.  Werdell? 

Mr.  Hull.  John  Werdell,  of  Chicago.    ^ 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  considered  an  antiliquor  man? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  counted  among  the  wets. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  Democratic  member  from  the  north  side  district? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir;  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  the  license  committee  reported  that  out  unani- 
mously? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was  no  minority  report. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  reported  out  for  passage? 

Mr.  Hull.  Reported  out  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  the  recommendation  that  it  pass. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  reported  it  from  the  committee,  do  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  si)ecifically  who  made  the  report, 
but  the  reports  are  ordinarily  handed  in  by  the  chairman,  and  it  ap 
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pears  on  the  record  usually  that  the  report  was  handed  in  by  the 
chairman  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  the  report  usually  handed  in  by  the  chairman 
even  though  the  report  is  contrary  to  the  chairman's  views  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir.  Did  you  want  to  know  who  it  was  that  re- 
ported the  measure  in? 

Senator  Jones.  Not  especially.  I  supposed  if  the  views  of  the 
chairman  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  report  that  some  one  fa- 
vorable to  the  bill  would  make  the  report. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  house  journal,  page  709,  shows  that  Mr.  Werdell, 
of  the  committee  on  license,  to  which  was  referred  house  bill  619,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1909,  reported  the  same  back  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bill  be  pa^ed. 

Senator  Jones.  The  fact  that  he  reported  it  does  not  indicate  that 
he  was  favorable  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir;  it  does  not 

Mr.  Healy.  After  these  various  amendments  had  been  adopted, 
and  after  Mr.  Cermak  had  failed  in  his  att^npt  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause  in  the  meaisure  at  the  evening  session,  was  any  at- 
tempt made  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  carry  me  bill  to  further  defi- 
nite action  of  any  sort! 

Mr.  Hull.  No.  In  the  evening  session,  after  the  amendments  had 
all  been  acted  upon  and  there  were  no  further  amendments,  I  waited 
a  moment  to  see  what  Mr.  Behrens,  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  would 
do;  and  he  apparently  having  no  motion  to  make^  I  made  a  motion 
mjrself  to  have  the  bill  made  a  specail  order  for  Mjay  25. 

There  was  no  objection  to  that  motion,  and  the  bill  was  made  a 
bpecial  order  for  May  25  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  happened  after  that! 

Mr.  Hull.  On  May  25  the  bill 

Mr.  Healy.  After  the  making  of  the  motion  that  you  have  just 
testified  to,  what,  if  anything,  occurred  in  reference  to  this  bill  so  htr 
as  you  know! 

Mr.  Hull.  Nothing,  except  that  on  May  25  the  bill  was  a  special 
order  for  third  reading.  I  made  repeated  trips  to  the  desk  of  the 
speaker  of  the  house  to  get  the  bill  up  on  third  reading  and  got  it 
up  on  third  reading  about  11  o'clock  that  night.  Ghi  third  reading 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  any  other  member  of  the  lemslature  aid  you  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  measure  to  third  reading! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly.  I  know  I  discussed  the 
measure  with  several  members  of  the  house  there.  I  thought  the 
bill  was  a  good  bill,  though  I  did  not  like  the  way  it  had  come  out, 
and  I  thought  I  would  stand  behind  it  and  push  it  along  and  see 
what  happened. 

Mr.  I&ALY.  Wliat  did  Mr.  Behrens  do  in  reference  to  the  measure! 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Behrens  made  no  further  motions  in  reference  to 
the  bill  and  took  no  further  action. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  on  the  license  committee! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  the  chairman  of  the  license  committee  or  any  of 
its  members  aid  in  any  way  to  bring  the  measure  to  a  vote  on  third 
reading! 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  in  the  session  that  day  and  that 
evening? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  in  the  session  all  day. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  compiled  or  tabulated  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  license  committee  who  reported  that  measure  favorably? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they  voted  on  the 
question  of  the  final  passage  of  the  measure  1 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  does  that  compilation  show? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  shows  that  of  the  committee  of  24  who  reported  the 
bill  with  a  favorable  recommendation,  2  voted  for  the  bill,  14  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  8  were  absent  or  not  voting. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  bill  was  lost? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  bill  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  was  inter- 
ested or  took  any  active  part  in  this  particular  bill,  in  its  various 
steps? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  took  absolutely  no  part  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
during  the  discussion  on  second  reading  or  third  reading.  What 
may  have  happened  in  the  committee  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnston.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  vote  for  or  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  voted  against  the  oill. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  Mr.  Browne's  attitude,  generally,  in  the 
house  with  reference  to  measures  affecting  liquor  interests? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  saw  a  bill  affecting  the  liquor  interests  in  the 
legislature  that  he  was  not  debating  one  side  or  the  other,  and  gen- 
erally on  one  side,  during  three  sessions.  He  was  the  most  active 
man  in  the  discussion  of  aunost  any  liquor  legislation  which  came  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  debate  this  measure  at  any  time  during  its 
consideration  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  did  not  He  sat  quiet.  There  was  no  debate  on 
third  reading.  He  was  a  spectator  when  the  bill  was  on  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  Mr.  Chiperfield  do,  if  anything,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  measure,  when  it  was  up  for  final  vote? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  there,  but  did  not  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Which  side  of  the  liquor  question  did  Mr.  Browne 
stand  on  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  is  a  wet 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  recognized  as  the  leader  or  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  element  in  the  legislature  during  that  session? 

Mr.  Hull.  Since  I  can  remember  he  has  been  recognized  as  the 
leader  on  the  wet  side  on  all  le^slation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hull,  whether  any  money  or  im- 
proper influence  oi  any  sort  was  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  house 
bill  No.  619? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  any  members  of  the  legislature 
with  reference  to  this  particular  measure  in  connection  with  the  im- 
proper use  of  money? 
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Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  the  matter  was  discussed  at  second  reading. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Hull.  With  several.  I  do  not  remember  now  particularly; 
all  around  me.  I  sat  in  my  own  seat  and  participated  in  the  offanng 
of  amendments  from  my  own  seat,  and  may  have  said  to  those 
around  me  that  I  thought  the  bill  was  not  right 

After  the  bill  was  defeated  the  bill  was  a  matter  of  discussion, 
and  during  the  period  from  second  reading  to  third  reading  the  bill 
was  a  matter  of  discussion  as  being  a  bill  with  probably  a  shakedown. 

Senator  Jones.  What? 

Mr.  Hull.  Called  a  shakedown. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  they  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  it  was  intended  to  extort  money  from  somebody. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  that  it  was  introduced  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  the  gossip  in  regard  to  it 

Senator  Jones,  And  that  it  was  probably  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  in  furtherance  of  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Hull.  In  furtherance  of  an  object  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  pretty  general  talk  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  pretty  generally  talked  about  it;  yes^  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  gossip  was  rather  serious  gossip,  not 
in  a  joking  sort  of  a  way  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  between  joking 
and  serious  gossip  when  it  is  about  legislation  down  there.  Some- 
times the  jokmg  is  serious  and  sometimes  it  is  not  I  thought  it  was 
seriously  considered  a  shakedown. 

Senator  Jones.  In  reference  to  that  measure? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  measure;  j^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  participate  in  these  discussions  with  any  of 
the  members  with  reference  to  the  character  of  this  measure  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  specifically  any  discussion  with  any 
particular  member? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  recall  one  discussion. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  With  Mr.  Sollitt. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Sollitt  was  one  of  the  Chicago  members! 

Mr.  Hull.  A  member  from  the  third  district  in  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  where  did  that  discussion  take  place? 

Mr.  Hull.  On  the  floor  of  the  house  before  one  of  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  when? 

Mr.  Hull.  Before  the  session  began,  or  during  the  recess  of  a  ses- 
sion ;  I  do  not  remember  which.    It  was  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  with  reference  to  the  time  house  bill  619  was 
defeated? 

Mr.  Hull.  Several  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anyone  present  other  than  you  and  Mr.  Sollitt? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  there  were,  but  I  oould  not  remember  particu- 
larly who. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  that  talk? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Sollitt  said,  pointing  to  me,  **  There  is  the  man 
who  helped  furnish  the  money  tor  Mr.  Lorimer's  campaign."  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  he  said,  ^  Your  barbed  wire  amend- 
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ments,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  "  your  amendments  to  that  bill 
were  what  shook  down  the  money  to  put  Mr.  Lorimer  over." 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Oliver  SoUitt. 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  anything  else  said? 

Mr.  Huix.  I  presume  there  was.  I  do  not  remember  specifically. 
That  was  the  thing  that  impressed  me  at  the  time,  that  it  was  dis- 
cussed among  some  of  the  members  as  having  brought  money,  and 
having  brou^t  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  how  Mr.  Sollitt  voted  on  that  bill, 
house  bill  619? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not,  but  he  was  a  dry,  and  I  presume  he  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  He  is  recorded  on  page  1049  as  voting  the  same  way 
you  did  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  I  understand  that  he  was  talking  to  you  when 
he  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  talking  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  And  saia  your  amendments  brought  the  money 
down? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  his  suggestion ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  said, "  Your  offense  was  worse  than  mine.  You  voted 
for  Mr.  Lorimer.'' 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  anybody  there  apparently  represent- 
ing the  liquor  interests  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  recairanybody,  but  I  did  not  know  their  rep- 
resentatives particularly,  except  Mr.  Browne,  on  the  floor  of  the 
house. 

Senator  EIenton.  Were  there  any  representatives  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests there  through  the  session  at  all? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  may  have  been,  but  I  am  classed  among  the 
drys,  and  they  did  not  come  to  me. 

Senator  KIenyon.  Would  not  you  know  in  a  general  way  that  the 
lobbyists  were  there,  lobbying  in  relation  to  bills! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  would  as  to  some,  but  I  would  not  as  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  amendments  were  not  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  down  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  thought  the  bill  was  a  good  bill.  I  mistrusted 
the  bill,  but  I  considered  that  it  was  a  good  oill,  and  that  for  what- 
ever purpose  it  might  have  been  used,  it  was  a  two-edged  tool,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  if  the  men  who  were  proposing  it  were  proposing 
it  for  improper  purposes,  they  would  be  likely  to  cut  their  own  fingers 
on  it,  and  I  was  going  to  shove  it  along  and  see  what  happened. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  mistrusted 
thebUl? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  whenever  a  bill  of  that  kind  comes  along,  and 
Mr.  Browne  is  not  taking  an  active  interest  in  it  or  sits  as  an  inter- 
ested spectator,  as  he  did  on  that  occasion,  I  did  not  believe  it  was 
presented  in  good  faith.  Furthermore,  it  came  out  of  the  license 
committee  wim  a  favorable  recommendation,  when  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  that  committee  was  2  to  1  against  any  antiliquor 
legislation,  and  I  then  mistrusted  the  good  faith  of  the  bilL 
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Senator  Jones.  Were  your  amendments  offered  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  thought  that  they  would  meet  some  of  the  objections  that 
had  been  made  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  Mr.  Cermak — ;- 

Senator  Jones.  Without  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  Mr.  Cermak  is  the  secretary  of  the  United  Socie- 
ties of  Chicago,  a  personal-liberty  organization,  and  he  was  opposing 
it,  and  apparently  opposing  it  in  godd  faith,  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  hurt  the  cooperative  brewing  associations;  and  I  said^  "We 
will  put  in  some  amendnaent  that  will  hit  the  big  brewers,  if  it  now 
hits  me  cooperative  brewing  associations.  We  wnl  make  it  hit  all  of 
them." 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  his  complaint  that  it  hit  some  and  not 
others? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  big 
brewers. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  purpose  of  your  amendment  was  to  make  it  effect- 
ive with  reference  to  every  brewing  interest  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Hull.  All  classes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  to  eliminate  from  ownership  or  interest  in  any 
dramshop  any  brewery,  brewer,  or  manufacturer  ? 

Mj.  Htjll.  Precisely. 

Senator  Jones.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  heard  any  suggestions  of 
this  bill  being  connected  with  the  senatorial  contest? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  bill  was  practically  a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  not 
kept  track  of  that  legislation  until  it  came  out  on  second  reading. 
That  was  my  introduction  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  had  heard  nothing? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  had  heard  nothing  about  it  particularlv. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  did  not  hear  anything  about  its  being 
connected  with  the  senatorial  contest  until  this  talk  with  Mr.  SoUitt  i 

Mr.  HuLi..  No;  not  until  this  talk  with  Mr.  Sollitt. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  after  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  after  the  senatorial  election. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Hull.  Shortly  after;  probably  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  or 
two  or  three  days  after.    I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anyone  else  suggest  to  you  that  your  amend- 
ments had  assisted  in  the  solution  of  the  senatorial  contest  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  that  anyone  else  made  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  had,  otler 
than  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sollitt? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  so  now,  other  than 
that  suMestion  of  Mr.  Sollitt? 

Mr.  Hull.  Onlv  the  discussion  that  took  place  down  there  after- 
wards; and  whether  it  all  emanated  from  Mr.  Sollitt  or  whether 
others  made  the  same  suggestion  or  not,  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  any  other  suggestion  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  heard  it  discussed;  and  that  side  of  it  was  discussed. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  it  furnished  money,  and  that  that  money  possibly 
went  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 
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Senator  Jones.  That  is,  that  it  possibly  went  for  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  surmise? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Sollitt  was  the  only  one  who  surmised.  Mr.  Sollitt 
was  the  only  one  who  made  that  statement. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  any  suggestion  that  possibly  money 
was  raised  and  paid  to  those  who  were  apparently  pressing  the  bill 
in  order  to  remove  their  support  of  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  heard  no  suggestion  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  Independent  of  the  senatorial  question  \ 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  heard  no  suggestion  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  your  idea  of  the  bill — as  a  shakedown 
bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  it  would  be  pressed  until  those  who  were 
pressing  it  were  satisfied  by  those  interested  in  having  it  defeated? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  impression  prevailed  that  sometning  happened 
between  the  afternoon  session  and  the  evening  session  in  which  that 
bill  was  up  on  second  reading. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  impression  as  to  what  did  happen  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  there  must  have  been  some  understanding,  because 
the  bill  was  very  bitterly  fought  in  the  afternoon  session,  and  in  tiie 
evening  session  there  was  apparently  little  further  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  spoke  in  favor  of  that  bill  in  the  afternoon 
session  ? 

Mr.  HuLT^  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  the  exponent  of  the  bill  and  spoke 
most  forcibly  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest,  if  any,  or  what  phase  of  public 
sentiment,  did  he  represent  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  separate  the  brewing 
and  distilling  interests  from  the  retailing  of  their  product ;  that 
brewers  and  distillers  had  no  interest  in  tne  community  where  the 
product  was  retailed;  and  that  the  bane  of  the  liquor  traffic  was 
the  connection  of  the  big  brewer  with  the  retail  dealer.  He  did  it 
simply  on  general  principles,  and  made  a  very  good  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Who  among  the  members  of  that  committee  which 
had  reported  the  bill  favorably  spoke  in  support  of  it  that  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  already  told,  I  believe,  who  the 
persons  were  who  bitterlv  opposed  the  bill  that  afternoon? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Cermak  and  Mr.  Hruby. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Hruby  represented  what? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  tne  cooperative  brewing  estab- 
lishments, just  as  Mr.  Cermak  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Cermak  also  represented  the  Personal 
Liberty  League? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  represented  the  Personal  Liberty  League:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  besides  those  two  spoke  against  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember.  I  think  Mr.  De  Wolf  spoke,  but 
whether  for  it  or  against  it  I  do  not  remember  now. 

The  Chairman.  Were  either  of  those  men  members  of  the  license 
committee? 
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Mr.  Hui-L.  Mr.  Cermak  was.    I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hruby  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  How  did  the  legislature  stand  as  a  whole  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  being  wet  or  dry? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  pretty  closely  divided. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  Mr.  Chiperfield  vote  at  the  night  session 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  either  was  not  there  or  did  not  vote.  His  vote  is 
not  recorded  one  way  or  the  other.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was 
not  there. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is,  on  the  vote  on  the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  On  the  vote  on  the  25th ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  at  the  night  session,  when 
the  question  of  the  third  reading  was  called,  you  say  no  member  of 
the  committee  which  had  favorably  reported  this  bill  appeared  in 
its  support? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed.  That  is^  it  simply 
went  to  a  roll  call  without  any  discussion  on  third  reading. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  action  was  taken  by  any  member  of  that 
committee  in  the  debate  favorable  to  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  All  except  two  members  voted  against  the  bill.     It 
was  not  discussed  at  all.    It  simply  went  to  a  roll  call  without  dis 
cussion,  and  of  the  members  of  tne  committee  2  voted  for  it  and  14 
against  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Groves. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  roll  call  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was  a  roll  call  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting^  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  analysis  of  that  vote  I 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  have  not  given  that. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  it 

Mr.  Hull.  On  second  reading  there  was  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cermak 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  and  there  was  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Chiperfield  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  The  vote  of  that  com- 
mittee was  8  to  table  the  motion  and  9  against  tabling  the  motion, 
and  7  who  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Hull,  can  you  tell  how  many  members  of 
the  committee  who  voted  to  report  out  the  bill  from  the  committee 
voted  against  it  on  the  question  of  its  final  passage? 

Mr.  Hull.  Fourteen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  that  those  14  voted  to  report  it 
out? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  how  they  voted  in  the  committee.  I  do 
not  know  what  happened  in  the  committee.* 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  can  not  tell  who  voted  to  report  it  out? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  can  not  tell.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  in 
the  committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  take  how  manv  to  report  the  bill  out  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  would  depend  on  whether  anybody  raised  the 
question  of  a  quorum.  One  or  two  members  could  have  §one  into 
tne  committee  room,  and  if  nobody  else  raised  the  question  of  a 
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Suorum,  two  or  three  members  could  have  reported  the  bill  out.  I 
o  not  know  what  happened  in  the  committee.  Ordinarily  it  takes 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  committee  to  make  a  quorum,  but 
very  frequently  business  was  done  in  those  committees  there  with 
but  very  few  members  present.  What  happen^  in  the  committee  Is 
beyond  my  knowledge  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  committee  was  composed  of  24 
members? 

Mr.  HuiiL.  Yes. 

Senator  E^enyon.  The  two  men  who  finally  voted  for  the  bill  on 
its  final  passage  mijght  have  brought  the  bill  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  unlikely,  because  Mr.  Werdell  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  those  two  could  have  brought  it 
out  without  his  consent 

Senator  Kenton.  He  voted  a^inst  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  voted  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  he  reported  it  favorably? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  reported  it  favorably. 

Senator  Jones.  How  did  he  vote  on  your  amendments? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  were  adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  so  I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  Mr.  Werdell 
and  these  other  two  members  made  the  entire  committee  present,  and 
that  those  two  members  ordered  a  favorable  report? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  is  physically  j)ossible,  but  it  is  improbable. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  your  talk  with  Mr.  Sollitt  did  he  pretend  to  have 
any  definite  information  or  knowledge  upon  which  he  based  his 
statement  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  definite  information 
or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  talking  seriously  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  he  was  talking  seriously. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  not  jocular  ? 

Mt.  Hull.  There  was  joking  in  it,  too;  but  as  I  say,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  tell  sometimes  when  they  are  serious  and  when  they  are 
joking.    They  are  often  serious  when  thev  are  joking. 

Senator  Johnston.  Had  you  heard  before  that  time  that  there  was 
any  money  used  in  the  election  of  Senator? 

Mr.  Hull.  Before  what  time  ? 

Senator  Johnston.  Before  the  time  you  talked  to  Mr.  Sollitt. 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  it  was  more  or  less  a  matter  of  gossip  there  in  the 
House,  from  the  time  that  the  senatorial  election  took  place,  that 
monev  was  used;  from  the  time  that  Mr.  George  English  made  his 
speech,  and  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Scanlan  made  nis  speech,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Democratic  party  had  stuck  out  the  three  balls 
of  the  pawnbrokers. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  definite  facts  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  or  the  raising  of  money,  or  the  receipt  of  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject.  The  air 
was  more  or  less  saturated  with  this  cynical  atmosphere. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  I  suppose,  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  Were  you  a  Hopkins  man! 
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Mr.  Hull.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  part  of  the  time.  My  district 
voted  very  heavily  for  Congressman  Foss.  I  think  Mr.  Foss  got 
more  votes  than  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Hopkins  put  together,  so  that 
I  voted  for  Mr.  Foss  on  the  first  vote;  but  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  caucus,  and  consequently  after  the  caucus  I  voted  for 
Mr.  Hopkins  18  or  19  ballots,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  im- 
probable and  almost  impossible  to  elect  him.  Then  I  began  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Foss  again  up  until  about  a  week  before  the  election  of  Mr. 
I.orimer,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Hopkins  again. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  did  you  first  hear  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer 
discussed  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  About  a  week  before  the  election  it  came  up  on  the 
horizon  there  as  a  serious  possibility  in  my  hearing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  among  the  members  with 
reference  to  Democrats  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  that  I  recall  particularly. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  know,  oefore  the  day  of  the  election,  that 
Democrats  in  considerable  number  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  ascertain  that  fact? 

Mr.  Hull.  When  they  began  voting  I  saw  what  the  plan  was, 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  mial  vote  you  cast  your  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  For  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  time  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  Mr.  Hull,  have  you  heard  discussions  from  time  to 
time  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  corruption  fund,  or  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  aflfecting  legislation  either  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  heard  the  suggestion  made  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  member  there  that  a  jack-pot  lund  did  exist 

Mr.  Healy.  Has  that  been  a  matter  of  general  discussion  among 
the  members? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  specific  knowledge  about  the  use  of 
money  on  any  particular  measure? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  the  use  of  money 
on  any  particular  measure. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  person  who  pretended 
to  have  such  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  HuLi..  I  do  not  remember  now,  Mr.  Healy,  whether  I  had  any 
such  discussion.  I  may  have,  but  at  this  moment  I  do  not  recall  any 
such  discussion. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  money  so  far  as  any  particular  legislative  matter 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  have  not,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  there  was  a  jack-pot  fund  or  cor- 
ruption fund  to  promote  or  retard  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Outside  of  the  testimony  that  has  appeared  in  courts, 
Mr.  Senator? 

Senator  Jonbs.  Yes;  outside  of  that 
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Mr.  Hull.  Only  just  such  instances  as  I  have  recited  in  connection 
with  619,  and  the  fact  that  very  many  bills  have  been  brought  up 
there  that  looked  like  "regulators"  or  "shakedown  bills,"  as  they 
are  called.  There  have  been  a  batch  of  them  at  almost  every  session 
that  I  have  been  there,  to  regulate  almost  every  kind  of  trade,  or  reg- 
ulate public-service  corporations,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things. 

Senator  Jones.  But  those  were  bills  that  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  " holding  up  "  the  interests  affected  by  them? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  Have  you  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  corruption  fmid  existed  to  retard  or  defeat 
legislation  offered  in  good  faith  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  now  recall  any  particular  piece  of  legislation 
in  which  that  point  has  come  up,  other  than 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe,  during  the 
session  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  that  any  such  fund 
existed? 

Mr.  Hull.  To  promote  the  passage  of  any  bill? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  or  defeat  it 

Mr.  Hull.  Or  defeat  it?  I  do  not  remember  anything  to  lead  me 
to  that  conclusion  other  than  what  I  have  told  you. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  asking  you  now  for  your  belief  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature;  not  what  your  belief  is  now  or  may  be, 
based  on  the  testimony  produced  since  then.  But  did  you  have  any 
belief  during  that  session  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fund? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  always  heard  talk  of  the  jack-pot  fund  down 
there.  Senator ;  and  I  have  seen  these  "  regulator  "  bills  come  along, 
which  could  have  no  reason  except  the  purpose  of  raising  money. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  were  "hold-up"  bills? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  those  were  "  hold-up  "  bills,  

Senator  Jones.  Offered  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  way  I  understand  the  talk  about  a  jack-pot 
fund,  it  would  not  apply  to  measures  of  that  kind,  but  was  a  fund 
that  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  legislation  that  might 
be  offered  in  good  faith  by  the  proposers  of  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  particularly  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and  I  do  not  remember  having  nad  anything  occur  to  prompt  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  a  fund  of  that  kind,  for  that  purpose^  as 
distmguished  from  a  fund  that  might  be  raised  bv  "  regulator  "  bills. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe,  or  did  you 
hear,  that  there  was  a  fund  that  nad  been  raised  that  was  to  be 
divided  after  the  legislature  adjourned? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  the  jack-pot  fund. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
such  a  fund? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  That  is,  I  have  heard  that  gossip,  and  I  have 
assumed  that  the  "regulator"  bills  might  be  used  for  that  purpose; 
that  those  " hold-up  "bills  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  there  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  "  jack- 
pot "fund? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was  discussion  all  the  time  about  all  of  those 
bills.    I  do  not  remember  any  particular  discussion,  Senator.    There 
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is  gossip  about  them  all  the  time.  Every  biU  that  comes  alon^  there 
that  some  fellow  thinks  is  a  **  regulator/'  he  will  say  so— ^ssip. 

Senator  Jones.  At  the  time  of  the  senatorial  election,  did  you  have 
any  reason  to  believe  money  was  used  in  that  election,  other  than  the 
statements  made  in  the  speeches  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not  believe  fifty-odd  Democrats  would  go  over 
to  vote  for  a  Republican  without  a  consideration,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  vou  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  consideration  other  than  the  fact  that  so  many  Democrats  did  vote 
for  a  Republican  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  other  reason,  except  the  general  make-up  of  the 
bunch. 

Senator  Jones.  You  had  no  separate  or  distinct  information,  or 
even  rumors,  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  had  no  personal  information  on  the  subject, 
Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Prior  to  the  vote  that  was  taken  on  the  26th  of 
May^  did  you  hear  any  rumors  of  money  being  used  in  the  senatorial 
election  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Scanlan.  He  made  a 
speech  as  the  roll  was  being  called,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  And  intimated  that  the  Democrats  had  sold  their 
votes? 

Mr.  Hull.  What  he  said,  specifically,  was  that  they  had  put  out 
the  three  balls  of  a  pawnbroker. 

Senator  Jones.  You  imderstood,  of  course,  that  he  was  intimating 
that  they  had  sold  their  votes.  That  was  all  he  stated,  however,  in 
his  speech  with  reference  to  that  particular  subject,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  all  I  recall ;  yes. 

Senator  Jones.  You  never  talked  with  him  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  talked  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  In  regard  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Hull.  But  he  had  no  personal  information  to  give. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  had  no  personal  infor- 
mation to  give? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  did  not  give  any.   That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  intimate  that  the  only  reason  he  had  for 
making  that  statement  was  the  fact  that  so  many  Democrats  were 
voting  for  a  Republican?  Or  was  it  because  of  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  so  many  of  his  party  associates  were  voting  for  a  Repub- 
lican ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Let  me  explain.  Senator:  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Congressman  Walter  Reeves  and  made  a  speech  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lonmer's  election  in  which  he  referred  to  the  convention  of — I  think 
it  was — 1900,  where  Walter  Reeves  was  a  candidate  for  governor; 
and  he  charged  that  it  was  as  the  result  of  the  bad  faith  oi  Senator 
Lorimer  that  Walter  Reeves  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. He  made  a  bitter  attack  on  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  made  that  state- 
ment— that  the  Democratic  Party  had  struck  out  the  three  balls  of 
the  pawnbroker. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  Scanlan  a  Republican! 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  a  Republican. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  was  he  a  strong  supporter  of  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Hopkins. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Hull,  how  long  was  Senator  Lorimer's  name 
mentioned  before  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  My  information  only  goes  to  a  week  or  10  days  that 
I  heard  it,  but  he  may  have  been  mentioned  a  good  deal  longer  than 
that 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  course,  I  am  confining  it  to  what  you  heard. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Senator  BIenyon.  Who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  the  matter  dur- 
ing that  time — a  committee? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  were  on  the  lookout  for  any  new  Repub- 
lican candidates  coming  up,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  HuiJl.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston,   iou  were  taking  an  interest  in  that  matter! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  desired  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  preferred  to  elect  a  Republican  with  Republican 
votes;  and  while  I  was  not  partial  to  Mr.  Hopkins  by  any  means — 
I  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Foss  to  Mr.  Hopkins — I  preferred  Mr. 
Hopkins  with  Republican  votes  to  anybody  else  with  Democratic 
votes. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  frequently  confer  with  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did — oh,  not  frequently;  no.  I  did  not  confer  with 
him  very  frequently.    I  met  with  him  occasional  Iv. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  "Band  of  Hope''? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  one  of  the  group  sometimes  called  the  "  Band  of 
Hope." 

Senator  E^enyon.  What  was  the  "  Band  of  Hope  "? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  a  ^oup  that  really  began  in  the  special,  or, 
rather,  the  adjourned  session  of  the  forty-fiftti  general  assembly — 
a  group  of  members  of  the  house  who  wanted  a  reorganization  of 
tiie  house  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  and  who  got  together 
in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  or  prior  to  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly,  to  attempt  to  elect  a  speaker  other  than  Mr.  Shurueff. 

Senator  Renyon.  Were  you  very  friendly  with  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  on  good  terms  with  Gov.  Deneen. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  the  "  Band  of  Hope  "  in  general  on  friendly 
terms  with  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was. 
■   Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  regarded  as  a  Deneen  organization? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  was,  by  the  public  generally,  regarded  as  a 
Deneen  organization. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  Mr.  SoUitt  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Hull.  A  Republican. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  a  strong  supporter  of  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  voted  for  Mr.  Mason,  I  think,  most  of  the  time. 
I  do  not  think  he  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  he  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  final  vote? 

Mr.  HuiiL.  He  voted  for  Senator  Lorimer  on  the  final  vote. 

Scoiator  Jones.  He  did? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sin 
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Senator  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  SoUitt's  district  was  carried  by  ex-Senator 
Mason,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hmx.  I  believe  it  was.  I  do  not  remember  specifically  about 
that,  Mr.  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  SoUitt  voted  for  Mr.  Mason  practically 
all  the  time  until  he  changed  and  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  HuMi.  I  think  he  did.    I  think  he  voted  for  John  E.  Thomp- 
son once,  and  jumped  around  two  or  three  times  that  way  on  com- 
Slimentary  votes,  out  generally  he  voted  for  Mr.  Mason  until  the 
nal  roll  call. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  times  did  you  jump  around  on  the  Sena- 
torship  ? 

Mr.  Huix.  I  will  tell  you  now,  Senator.    I  voted  for  Mr.  Foss 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  never  was  a  Senator.    I  have  not  had  that  honor. 

Mr.  HuMi.  Well,  Judge,  then — I  voted  for  Mr.  Foss  on  the  first 
vote  taken  separately  in  the  House.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  for 
18  or  19  ballots ;  I  am  not  sure  which.  Then  I  voted  for  Congress- 
man Foss  again  up  until  about  a  week  prior  to  the  final  roll  call. 
About  a  week  prior  to  the  final  roll  call  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  again. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  change  any  more? 

Mr.  Huix.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  Sollitt  live  in  the  same  ward  in  Chi- 
cago, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  ward  that  John  R.  Thompson,  the 
then  county  treasurer,  lived  in  and  lives  in  now? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  and  Mr.  Sollitt  still  live  in  the  sixth  ward  ? 

Mr.  HwLL.  I  do.    I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Sollitt  lives. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  lives  in  the  same  place,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Sollitt  has  always  been  a  Republican,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Sollitt  had  a  summer  home  at  Fox  Lake,  had 
he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  have,  I  say.  And  did  you  not  hear  him  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  "  wet "  and  "  dry,"  and  about  saloons,  and  his 
efforts  to  drive  saloons  out  of  Fox  Lake  and  the  vicinity  oi  the  Fox 
Lake  district? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  heard  about  his  having  had  a  home  there,  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  such  discussion,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  saloons  in  the  Fox  Lake  district,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  he  was  a  very  strong  "  dry,"  and  a 
very  strong  antisaloon  man  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  yes ;  he  was  a  very  strong  "  dry." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  iind  he  had  been  very  strong  in  his  opposition  to 
saloons  at  every  placet 

Mr.  Hull.  Ye& 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  All  through  the  legislature,  and  in  every  other  place 
that  you  heard  him  talk  or  express  an  opinion  on  that  question  t 
Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 


Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  very  stronglv 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  very  strongly  "  dry." 
diT  as  a  bone." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  very  strongly  antisaloon.  That  expresses  it 
more  plainly  to  people  who  do  not  mow  what  you  and  others  know 
about  "wet"  ana  "ary  "  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  I  think  he  was  antisaloon. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  a  Prohibitionist,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Prohibitionist  or  not. 
No ;  he  is  a  Bepublican,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  know ;  but  he  is  a  Prohibitionist  in  everything 
except  in  his  party  vote,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know.    He  is  very  near  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  SoUitt  stood  very  high,  not  only  in  his 
party  but  in  the  business  community  and  among  everybody  wno  knew 
nim,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  well  considered ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  not  considered  one  of  a  "  bunch  "  was  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  then  and  is  now  considered  a  man  of  honor 
and  intcCTity? 

Mr.  I&LL.  He  is  a  well-considered  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  of  a  very  old  Scotch  family  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  about  the  nationality. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  his  father,  old  Oliver  SoUitt,  who  lived 
in  Chicago  ever  since  it  was  a  village? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  known  his  family  for  many  years.  I  knew  his 
brother  a  good  deal  better  than  I  knew  him — ^Balph. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oliver  Sollitt  was  a  member  of  the  "Band  of 
Hope"? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  he  was  in  that  group  that  voted  for  Edward  J. 
Einff  for  speaker. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  what  the  "Band  of  Hope"  was? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  explained  it  here.  There  is  no  qualifica^ 
tion  of  his  membership  in  the  "  Band  of  Hope  "? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  not  a  coherent  organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  never  was.  It  never  had  much  coherence  in  any- 
thing except  name. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  all  the  different  elements  in  the  "Band  of 
Hope "  were  friends  of  Gov.  Deneen,  you  said? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  They  were  generally  consid- 
ered friendly  to  the  covemor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Ana  in  the  "Band  of  Hope"  there  were  10  or  11 
candidates  for  speaker  of  the  house,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
house,  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was  quite  a  number.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
10  or  11,  but  there  was  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  10  or  11  ? 
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Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Hamilton- 


Mr.  Hakect.  I  do  not  care  about  your  enumerating  them.  Just 
state  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  should  have  said  a  half  a  dozen,  if  I  were  just  guess- 
ing at  it. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  You  were  one  of  the  candidates? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  never  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  mentioned  as  a  candidate! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  may  have  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate,  but  I  never 
was  a  candidate  for  the  speakership  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  no  Cook  County  man 
could  be  elected  speaker  of  the  Illinois  house,  and  I  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  become  a  candidate  for  speaker. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  the  caucus  for  speaker  you  received  a  number  of 
votes  t 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Amon^  the  "  Band  of  Hope  ''f 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  did  not  receive  a  votjB. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  mean  in  the  caucus  or  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  did  not  receive  a  vote. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  purpose  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  "  and  the  object 
of  it  were  to  prevent  the  election  of  Edward  Shurtleff  as  speaker  of 
the  for^-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  to  elect  another  speaker  whom  we  could  agree 
upon  among  our  own  group. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  not  what  I  stated  in  my  question  the  fhct? 

Mr.  Hull.  Two  speakers  could  not  occupy  the  same  chair,  and 
we  were  not  friendly  to  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  did  not  know  why  you  did  not  answer  it  with  the 
short  answer,  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  The  purpose  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  " 
and  its  members  was  to  prevent  the  election  of  Edward  Shurtleff  as 
speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  prefer  phrasing  it  in  my  way. 

Mr.  Hanect.  WeU? 

Mr.  Hull.  And  we  preferred  another  speaker  to  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  quite  active  in  that  matter,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  became  quite  active  in  opposition  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  be- 
fore the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  had  adjourned  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  did  not  get  to  the  question  of  the  speaker  then. 
This  group  got  together  in  the  forty-firth  general  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  primary  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  the  speaker- 
ship subject  was  debated  in  that  group  in  the  forty-fifth  general 
assembly. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  said  a. little  while  ago,  as  I  understood  you, 
that  the  "  band  of  hope  "  started  in  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  group;  yes.  It  got  together  in  the  forty-fifth 
general  assembly  in  the  effort  to  pass  a  primary  law. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  in  their  enort  to  prevent  the  election  of  Mr. 
Shurtleff  as  speaker  of  the  next  house  if  he  was  a  candidate? 
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Mr.  Hull.  No;  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  stating  it.  The  immediate 
objective,  when  they  began  to  get  together  in  the  forty-fifth  assembly, 
was  the  passage'  of  primary  legislation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  that  "  band  of  hope  "  begin  to  discuss  the 
question  of  defeating  or  preventing  the  election  of  Edward  D.  Shurt- 
leflP  as  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  if  he  was  a  can- 
didate? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  Judge,  because  I  do 
not  remember  when  it  was  discussed  in  the  forty-fifth  or  whether  it 
was  discussed  in  the  forty-fifth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  may  have  been  discussed  in  the  forty-fifth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  discussed  by  that  little  band,  called  the 
Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  mav  have  been.  I  do  not  remember  specifically  on 
that,  because  what  brought  them  together  was  the  effort  to  pass  a 
primary  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Gov.  Deneen  conferred  frequentlv  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  and  berore  the 
organization  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  on  the  speakership 
and  on  the  question  of  defeating  Edward  Shurtleff  for  election  as 
speaker  of  the  forty-sixth,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  several  times. 

Mi:.  Hanecy.  You  went  to  Springfield  on  many  occasions  on  that 
question,  and  Gov.  Deneen  came  to  Chicago,  and  you  met  in  Chicago 
in  discussion  of  those  questions? 

Mr.  Hull.  On  several  occasions;  I  would  not  say  many.  I  think 
1  saw  him  three  or  four  times;  possibly  a  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  the  others  in  the  so-called  Band  of  Hope 
had  a  number  of  meetings  between  the  adjournment  of  the  forty-fifth 
general  assembly  and  the  convening  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly and  the  question  of  defeating  Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker  of  the 
fortv-sixth  general  assembly,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  After  the  election  and  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly  we  had  several  meetings 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  others? 

Mr.  Hull.  Several  of  us  got  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  others  had  different  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  Edward  Shurtleff  to  the  speakership  of  the  forty-sixth? 

Mr.  Hull.  We  had  a  meeting  at  Centralia  and  at  Bloomington 
and  at  Springfield  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  a 
choice  among  our  own  friends  of  a  speaker  for  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  somebody  other  than  Edward  Shurt- 
leff? 

Mr.  Hull.  Somebody  other  than  Edward  D.  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Edward  Shurtleff  was  never  discussed  as  a  pos- 
sibility for  speaker  of  the  house  to  be  supported  by  any  member  of 
the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  certainly  would  not  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  your- 
self and  the  other  members  of  the  so-called  Band  of  Hope — ^to  pre- 
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vent  the  election  of  Mr.  Shurtleff  as  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  as- 
sembly, and  to  name  somebody  else,  and  to  find  somebody  who  it 
was  thought  by  your  organization  could  get  votes  enough  to  defeat 
Ifc.  Shurtleff,  was  it  not  1 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  that  is  right 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  the  others  associated  with  you  in  the  so- 
called  Band  of  Hope  had  numerous  conferences  with  Gov.  Deneen  on 
that  question? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  had  about  half  a  dozen  conferences  with  him,  and  I 
presume  the  others  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  they  did? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do,  on  one  occasion,  when  there  were  several  of  us 
together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  met  with  Gov.  Deneen  at  the  same  time 
other  members  of  the  JBand  of  Hope  and  discussed  those  questions? 

Mr.  Hull.  Several  of  us  met  Grov.  Deneen  on  one  or  two  occasions 
that  I  remember;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  called  to  the  governor's  office  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  Springfield  and  at  his  office  in  the  executive  mansion  at 
Springfield  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  discuss  that  question  with 
the  governor? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  generally  went  on  my  own  motion.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  been  called  to  Springfield  during  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  an  offensive  way,  but  you  were 
invited  there,  or  was  it  suggested  that  you  go  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir;  I  went  there.    I  was  busy  myself  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  very  active  on  that  job  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  quite  busy  on  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  nad  a  very  active  supporter  and  adherent  in  the 
governor  on  that  job^  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes :  he  was  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oliver  Sollitt  was  in  all  those  conferences,  was 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  HuTiU  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Well,  practically  all. 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  went  to  any  of  those,  except  the 
one  in  Springfield.  I  do  not  think  he  went  to  Centralia;  I  ao  not 
think  he  went  to  Bloomington;  and  I  know  he  was  not  at  some  of 
those  conferences — informal  conferences — among  us  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  The  purpose  of  having  the  conference  at  Centralia, 
which  is  in  southern  Tlhnois,  was  to  get  together  in  their  own  lo- 
cality as  many  members  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  as  could 
be  gathered  there,  with  a  view  of  naming  somebody  other  than 
Shurtleff  for  speaker. 

Mr.  Hull.  With  a  view  of  discussing  the  candidacy  of  somebody 
other  than  Shurtleff;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy*  There  was  a  candidate  or  there  were  candidates  for 
that  office  who  arose  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centralia  and  in  southern 
Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  there  were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  had  a  meeting  at  BloQnungton!    . 

Mr.  Hull,  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  In  central  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  with  a  view  of  getting  members  from 
that  surrounding  territory  to  join  your  organization — the  Band  of 
Hope — with  a  view  of  getting  some  candidate  from  that  locality  who 
would  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Afr.  ShurtleflP  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  met  in  Springfield,  before  the  forty-sixth 

f general  assembly,  with  a  view  of  getting  different  members  of  the 
egislature  in  that  territory  and  surrounding  country  to  present  a 
candidate  or  candidates  for  speaker,  with  a  view  of  defeating  Ed- 
ward Shurtleff  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  only  meeting  we  had  at  Springfield,  Judge,  was 
the  final  conference  before  the  caucus,  and  that  was  to  eliminate  all 
and  get  down  to  one — combine  on  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  at  what  other  places  did  you  meet,  other  than 
Centralia,  Bloomington,  and  Springfield,  in  those  caucuses  of  the 
Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  Those  are  the  onlv  places  where  we  had  any  number, 
more  than  one  or  two;  two  or  tliree.    I  may  have  gone 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  have  a  meeting  at  Elgin? 

Mr.  Hull.  None  at  Elgin.  No ;  I  was  not  present  at  any  meeting 
at  Elgin,  and  there  was  not  any  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  to  Rockford  and  hold  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  purpose  was  to  build  up  a  number  of  candi- 
dacies or  candidates  for  speaker  of  the  fortv-sixth  general  assembly 
from  the  territorv  surrounding  Centralia,  the  territory  surrounding 
Bloomington,  and  the  territory  surrounding  Springfield,  and  then  you 
had  the  meeting  at  Springfield  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all  ex- 
cept one  of  the  candidates  that  you  and  your  organization  had  helped 
to  build  up,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Edward  Shurtleff  for 
speaker? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  like  the  form  of  your  question.  It  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  candidacies.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  men  to  come  into  the  group  who  would  choose  a  candidate 
other  than  Mr.  Edward  D.  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  just  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  held 
meetings  at  Centralia  and  Bloomington  with  a  view  of  getting  the 
members  from  the  surrounding  country  to  produce  a  candidate  or 
candidates 

Mr.  Hull.  Then,  you  put  me  in  a  false  position  by  the  form  of 
your  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  answer.    You  did. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  mean  the  form  of  your  question.  The  object  of  every 
one  of  those  meetings  was  to  get  these  men  to  come  into  a  group  who 
would  choose  some  other  candidate  than  Mr.  Shurtleff.  We  were 
not  promoting  candidacies.    They  came  of  their  own  motion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  there  were  candidates  from  the  different  local- 
ities; there  were  candidates  for  speaker  of  the  forty -sixth  gjeneral 
assembly  that  arose  and  existed  and  flourished  at  the  meeting  at 
Centralia,  and  from  that  surrounding  territory,  and  at  Blooming- 
ton, who  flourished  in  that  surrounding  country,  and  also  in  and, 
around  the  Springfield  territory,  were  there  not? 
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Mr.  HuTX.  There  were  several  candidates  in  the  Centralia  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  Springfield  neighborhood,  I  do  not  remember  any ; 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  in  the  Bloomington  neighborhood,  except 
Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Rockford;  and  that  was  not  in  the  Bloomington 
district 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Reynolds,  of  Rockford,  was  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  HuT^.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  there  not  candidates  from  the  country 
near  Bloomington? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  recall  anybody  but  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  discussions  in  all  those  different  meetings 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  at  Centralia  and  Bloomington  and  Springfield 
looked  to  the  defeat  of  Shurtleff  for  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth 
assembly  ? 

Mr.  liuLL.  It  went  to  that  purpose,  yes ;  getting  a  different  organ- 
ization in  that  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  was  stated  there  that  the  movement  for  the 
defeat  of  Shurtleff  as  speaker,  and  the  selection  of  somebody  else  for 
speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  found  a  strong  adherent 
in  Gov.  Deneen,  and  that  he  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the  purpose  of 
that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  probably  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  it  was? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  specifically  that  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  not  a  secret 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  not  a  secret. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  any  one  of  those  meetings  or  with  any  of  the 
people  who  attended  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hold  in  Chicago  any  meetings  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  or  any  sections  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  us  who  met  once 
in  Chicago,  at  least. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  they  meet  at  your  office! 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  Union  League  Club? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  now  where  they  did  meet.  They 
went  to  a  luncheon  meeting  there.    Where  it  was  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  governor  present? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not  ever  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Band 
of  Hope 

Mr.  Hull.  Outside  of  Springfield 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Chicago,  I  mean.    Do  you  think  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  may  have  met  the  governor  at  the  Union  League 
aub. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  jou  did. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  meet  him  at  the  Union  League  Club  once  or 
twice,  but  there  were  in  Chicago  no  meetings  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  at 
which  there  were  any  number,  at  which  the  governor  was  present. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  hold  that  meeting  in  Chicago  when 
you  took  lunch  that  day? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  was  at  the  City  Club. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  At  the  City  aub? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  club  which  is  controlled  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Newspaper  Trust  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  statement 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  is  president  of  the  City  Club  now! 

Mr.  Hull,  Henry  Favill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  Dr.  Favill? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  one  of  the  reformers  of  reformers  of  the 
Newspaper  Trust  class,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  well,  I  would  not  answer  that  question  that  way. 
That  is  not  a  fair  statement^  you  know.  He  is  president  or  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Mimicipal  Voters'  League. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  He  is  a  high-minded  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  he  is  doing  good  work;  and.  Judge,  you  may  put 
any  interpretation  on  it  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  not  a  thing  to  say  against  him^  because  he  was 
bom  in  the  same  State  I  was ;  and  that  is  not  the  only  reason  I  have 
not  anything  to  say  against  him.  But  I  am  trying  to  identify  him 
with  that  class  of  people  who  have  been  fighting  the  regular  Repub- 
lican organization  at  all  times  except  wnen  they  themselves  con- 
trolled it.    That  is  where  he  has  been,  nas  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  would  not  answer  that.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  club  when  you  held 
these  meetings  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Walter  Fisher,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Walter  Fisher  or  not. 
It  may  have  been  Victor  Elting ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  either  Walter  Fisher  or  Victor  Elting,  and 
both  have  been  president  of  the  club  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Both  have  been  president  of  the  club;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  one  or  the  other  of  those,  and  one  preceded 
the  other? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  Oliver  SoUitt's 
office  in  Springfield  when  the  question  of  the  election  of  Gov.  De- 
neen  to  the  Senatorship  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  present  for  a  little  while  in  his  room  in  the  Le- 
land  Hotel  when  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  was  made;  yes.  I  pre- 
sume you  refer  to  the  same  meeting.  He  had  a  meeting  up  in  his 
room  one  night. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  several  meetings  of  Republican  members 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  members  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly in  different  places  with  the  purpose  of  electing  Gov.  Deneen 
United  States  Senator  in  that  session,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  only  meeting  that  I  attended  or  I  have  any  cog- 
nizance of  was  the  meeting  in  Mr.  SoUitt's  room,  where  there  were 
probably  about  half  a  dozen  members. 

Mr,  Haj^bcj.  And  all  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope! 
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Mr.  Hull.  I  guess  so.  I  think  there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
senators  in  there.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  term  was  applied  particularly  to  the  house  group 
and  not  to  any  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  they  were  actinc 


Mr.  Hull.  They  were  friends  of  the  governor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.    When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  some  weeks  before  the  final  vote.  I  could 
not  fix  it  at  all  definitely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  weeks  before  the  26th  of  May,  which  was 
the  day  on  which  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected?  How  many  weeks 
before  that  was  it  that  this  meeting  of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  certain 
other  friends  of  Gov.  Deneen,  who  were  members  of  the  State  senate, 
was  held? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  not  remember  exactly,  but  it  was  several  weeks 
before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  by  that  two  or  three  or  four  or  five 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  should  say  four  weeks,  and  it  may  have  been  longer 
than  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  called  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  Mr.  Sollitt  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  other  purpose  in  calling  that  meeting 
except  to  organize  to  elect  Gov.  Deneen  to  the  United  States  Senate  ! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  meet- 
ing. Judge,  and  I  went  there  because  I  was  invited,  and  I  got  out 
inside  of  a  half  hour  after  the  gathering. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  no  other  question  discussed  at  that  meet- 
ing while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  while  I  was  there ;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  want  Gov.  Deneen  to  take  the  United 
States  Senatorship,  but  you  wanted  him  to  stay  in  the  office  of 
governor? 

Mr.  Hull.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  position  of  the  publishers  and 
owners  of  certain  newspapers  in  Chicago,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  what  their  position  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  did  not  want  Gov. 
Deneen  to  take  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  and  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  what  their  position  was? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  heard  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  their  position 
was,  from  anything  except  just  general  rum^^r. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew,  as  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  that 
the  publishers  of  the  Tribune,  the  Record-Herald,  and  the  News  did 
not  want  Gov.  Deneen  to  take  the  United  States  Senatorship,  but 
wanted  him  to  stay  in  the  office  of  governor. 

Mr.  Hui.L.  The  only  paper  as  to  which  I  ever  heard  it  stated  that 
the  paper  had  taken  a  position  of  that  kind  was  the  Record-Herald. 
Mr.  Noyes  was  publisher  or  editor  of  the  Record-Herald,  and  I  had 
heard  that  he  was  opposed  to  Gov.  Deneen  being  a  Senator;  but  I 
had  my  own  position,  and  took  it  regardless  of  what  the  newspapers 
did. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  sucgestin^  that  you  took  your  position  from 
them,  but  simply  that  you  tnew  that  they  felt  as  you  did. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not  care  how  they  felt. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  doubt  that  either.  You  talked  with  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  of  the  Record-Herald,  on  that  question,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No:  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  never  talk  to  you?    • 

Mr.  Hull.  I  talked  to  him  once,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked 
to  him  on  that  question.  The  only  time  I  ever  talked  with  Frank  B. 
Noyes  was  very  early  in  the  session,  I  think,  almost  before  the  session 
got  well  started,  and  before  the  senatorial  fight  be^n. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  Frank  B.  Noyes  you  spoke  to  in  that  connection 
is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  and  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  to  which  you  refer  is  the  same  paper  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Kohlsaat 
testified  here  last  winter  is  owned  by  Victor  F.  Lawson,  the  owner  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  Imow  only  one  Record-Herald  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  the  same  one,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  presume  so.    I  do  not  know  what  he  testified  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  conceded  that  the  record  shows  that  he  said  Mr. 
Lawson  owned  both  the  News  and  the  Record-Herald.  You  read  it 
in  the  Daily  News,  in  the  Tribune,  and  in  the  Record-Herald,  did 
you  not,  that  the  newspaper  publishers,  or  whoever  defined  the  policy 
of  the  newspapers  in  that  respect,  did  not  want  Gov.  Deneen  to  take 
the  United  States  Senatorship,  but  did  want  him  to  remain  in  his 
place  as  governor  to  the  end  of  his  term  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  anything  published  in  the  papers  on 
that  suWect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  B.  M.  Chiperfield  is  the  member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  whom  you  referred 
to  when  you  said  Chiperfield  made  a  very  energetic  speech  in  support 
of  house  bill  619? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes,  sir;  a  member  from  Fulton  County — ^B.  M.  Chiper- 
field. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  for  that  bill  in  good  faith,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Well 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  so? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  thought  so  when  he  spoke,  but  when  he  did  not  turn 
up  on  the  roll  call,  I  questioned  his  faith. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  whenever  he  or  anybody  differed  with  you  on 
any  measure  that  you  favored,  you  suspected  him,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  that  is  not  a  fair  statement 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  reason  to  suspect  Mr. 
Chiperfield  as  not  being  in  good  faith  a  "  dry,''  or  opposed  to  the 
saloon  interests,  except  tnat  one  fact,  that  he  did  not  vote? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  thought  when  he  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  bill,  and  then  dropped  out  on  the  vote,  it  did  not  look  right. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  it.  I  say,  did  you  have  any  other  reason 
than  that  for  suspecting  that  he  was  not  in  good  faith  for  the  bill 
when  he  made  the  speech  and  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  good  faith 
of  men  one  by  one,  and  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  that  kind  of  a  con- 
troversy. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  I  want  you  to,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  committee 
to  require  you  to  tell  whether  you  knew  of  any  facts 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  not  an  admirer  of  B.  M.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  that  That  may  have  been  a  reciprocal  feel- 
ing, but  I  am  not  concerned  in  that,  and  probably  this  honorable 
committee-  is  not  I  want  to  know  whether  you  knew  then  or  know 
now  any  fact  or  circumstance  that  led  you  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chiper- 
field was  not  in  good  faith  for  that  bill  at  the  time  he  made  his  speech 
or  after  it,  except  the  fact  that  he  did  not  vote  for  it  on  the  question 
of  its  final  passage,  and  did  not  vote  at  all  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Huix.  No  fact,  except  that  I  had  not  liked  his  performances 
on  some  other  bills. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  not  a  m«nber  of  the  Band  of 
Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  a  leader  on  tne  floor  of  the 
house  all  through  the  session? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  he  was  a  very  forceful  fellow. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  stood  well  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  also  in  Springfield  and  in  the  legislature,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  standing  in  his  own 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  stand  high  in  Springfield,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  recognized  as  an  able  man  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  had  been  a  colonel  upon  Gov.  Deneen's  staff, 
had  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  had  at  one  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  been  until  after  the  forty-sixth  general  as- 
sembly was  organized  and  the  speaker  elected,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  when  he  ceased  to  be. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  resigned  from  Gov.  De- 
neen's  staff  because  he  claimed  that  the  governor  induced  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  a^embly, 
and  then  refused  to  support  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  hot  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  heard  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Never  heard  it  any  place? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  Hull.  Well,  I  never  heard  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  it.  You  know  when  Mr.  Chiper- 
field resigned,  do  you  not,  from  Gov.  Deneen's  staff? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  quite  a  while  after  the  speaker  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  some  faint  recollection  oi  his  having  been  on 
the  staff  and  of  his  resigning,  but  when  it  occurred  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Chiperfield  was  a  "  dry,"  or  anti- 
saloon  man,  all  through  that  legislature,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  knew  that  he  voted  in  the  forty-fifth  general  assem- 
bly for  the  local-option  bill;  yes;  and  was  classed  with  the  "  drys" 
then. 
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Mr.  Hanboy.  And  you  never  knew  a  single  vote  or  a  single  speech 
or  a  single  act  of  B.  M.  Chiperfield  in  any  session  of  any  legislature 
against  the  "  dry  "  interests  or  in  favor  of  the  saloon  interests,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  any  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  am  asking.  You  do  not,  as  you  sit 
there  now,  know  any  instance  where  he  favored  the  saloon  or  liquor 
interests  in  any  session  of  any  legislature  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  he  was  a  "  dry,"  and  that  was  known  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  voted  "  dry  "  and  he  spoke  for  the  "  dry  "  bill  in 
the  forty-fifth  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  House  bill  619,  which  you  have  been  referring  to, 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  62  to  42,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Something  like  60  to  40;  I  do  not  remember  whether  62 
or  67. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  received  only  40  or  42  votes  out  of  a  pos* 
siblel53? 

Mr.  Hull.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  bill  was  supported  and  opposed  by  different 
sections  of  the  liquor  interests^  was  it  not?    I  do  not  mean  solely. 

Mr.  Huix.  On  second  reading  it  was  described  as  a  row  between 
the  liquor  people. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  saloon  keepers  had  at  some  previous  time 
organized  a  brewery  or  breweries  that  were  called  cooperative  brew- 
ing companies,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cermak,  that  the 
saloon  keepers  had  organized  cooperative  brewing  associations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  generaUy  to  be  the  fact,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  had  never  heard  it  before. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  of  any  cooperative  brewing  com- 
pan  V  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  brewing  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  might  be,  and  still  you  might  hear  about  a  lot  of 
things  that  you  did  not  know  much  else  about. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  had  never  come  within  my  gossip  or  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  that  the  large  liquor  interests,  the  big  brew- 
ers and  liquor  interests,  favored  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  saj  that  Mr.  Cermak  said  that  it  was  promoted 
in  behalf  of  the  big  liquor  interests,  the  big  brewery  interests,  and 
that  he  was  opposed  to  it  because  he  thought  it  would  hurt  the  co- 
operative brewing  associations. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  little  brewing  interests? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  the  little  brewing  interests. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  a  very  hot  fight  on  that  question,  was 
there  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was  a  very  warm  discussion  on  that  question ;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  there  was  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  which  provided  substantially,  if  not  exactly,  what  that 
bill  did,  did  you  not! 
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Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  do  not  know  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  it  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  that  will  not  permit  any  brewery  to  own  or  run  or 
operate  or  be  interested  in  saloons? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  ahSut  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Hull.  No :  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Behrens,  who  introduced  that  bill, 
was  not  acting  in  good  faith  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  thought  he  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  that  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Did  you  think  be 
was  not  acting  in  good  faith? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  thought  his  faith  was  subject  to  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  think  that  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  When  he  took  no  further  interest  in  the  bill  after  it  got 
by  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Behrens  was  a  "  dry,"  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Huix.  I  believe  he  voted  "dry."  I  am  not  sure  what  his 
record  on  that  subject  was,  but  I  think  he  voted  "  dry  "  on  the  local- 
option  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  knew  him  to  vote  any  other  way 
except  as  a  "  dry,"  did  vou? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  knew  of  more  than  two  roll  calls  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  the  ouestion?  You  never  knew 
him  to  vote  any  other  way  except  as  a  "  ary,"  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  knew  of  an  instance  where  he  voted  or 
acted  other  than  as  a  "  dry  "  on  the  liquor  question  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  any  occasion  where  he  voted  other 
than  "  dry." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  suspected  that  he  was  not  right,  or  that  he 
was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  because  he  did  not  vote  for  this  bill  on 
the  question  of  its  final  passage.    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  did  vote  for  it  on  the  final  passage. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  that  aroused  your  suspicions? 

Mr.  Hull.  My  suspicions  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  came 
out  of  a  hostile  committee,  and  that  after  he  had  called  it  up  on 
second  reading  the  interest  on  hifr  part  apparently  slackened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  lack  of  interest  that  you  thought  was 
evidenced  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Behrens? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  thought  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  bill  was  ses 
for  a  third  reading,  definitely,  right  away. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Behrens  was  not  an  orator  and  did  not  take 
active  part  in  making  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  house  on  any  sub- 
ject, did  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  orator  to  get  a  bill  set 
for  third  reading. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  lie  did  call  up  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  called  it  up. 
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Mr.  Hanbgt.  And  he  started  it  on  its  passage,  and  got  it  past  the 
period  of  amendment,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  then  he  voted  for  it  on  its  j&nal  passage,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  still  you  suspected  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  I  think  he  ought  to  have  explained  where  it  came 
from  and  what  the  purpose  of  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  did  you  then,  or  do  you  now,  know  of  any  fact 
or  circumstance  that  aroused  your  susj^icion  against  Mr.  Behrens 
as  to  his  good  faith  in  relation  to  that  bill,  except  the  fact  that  you 
thought  he  was  not  active  in  making  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  or  that  he  did  not  make  the  motion  to  set  the  bill  for  a  third 
reading? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  so  far  as  Mr.  Behrens  was  concerned ;  no. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  aroused  your  sus- 
picion— the  fact  that  he  did  not  make  the  motion  that  you  did? 

Mr.  Hull.  Suspicion,  so  far  as  Mr.  Behrens  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  license  committee? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  he  was  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  it  afterwards  as 
to  why  he  introduced  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  never  did. 

Senator  Jonbs.  You  never  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  was  not  on  close  terms  with  Mr.  Behrens  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  his  home? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  where  »his  home  is.  It  is  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  State  somewhere. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Behrens  make  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  any  time  on  any  question? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  heard  him  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Yes ;  I  know ;  he  had  to  talk  when  he  made  a  motion. 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  but  when  he  had  bills  up.  He  had  an  educational 
bill  up  once. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Your  district  was  carried  by  whom? 

Mr.  Hull.  By  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  how  many  times  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Foss? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  voted  on  the  first  ballot  for  Mr.  Foss,  and  then  again 
on  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  ballot  I  voted  for  him,  and  continued 
to  until  about  a  week  before  the  final  vote.  I  do  not  remember  what 
the  number  of  the  ballot  was  when  I  changed  over  again  from  Foss 
to  Hopkins,  but  it  was  just  about  a  week  before  the  26th. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  vote  on  every  ballot? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  voted  on  every  ballot  from  the  twentieth  up  until  the 
time  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  during  all  that  time  I  voted 
for  Congressman  Foss. 

Mr.  ILvNBCY.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Foss 
on  everv  ballot  from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  voted  for  Mr.  Foss  on  the  first  ballot 
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Mr.  Hankct.  Did  you  ever  vote  for  Mr.  Foss  on  more  than  one 
ballot? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  On  how  many  ballots  did  you  vote  tor  him? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  record  to  find  out.  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Foss  on  the  first  ballot,  and  I  voted  eighteen  or  nineteen  times 
for  Senator  Hopkins.    Then  I  voted 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  after  the  first  ballot  for 
Mr.  Foss,  did  you  then  vote  on  the  second  and  succeeding  ballots  up 
to  the  nineteenth  for  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  that  is  right 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Then  at  some  later  date  you 
went  back  to  Mr.  Foss  again  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  from  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  left  Mr.  Foss  again  and  voted  for  Mr. 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those  are  the  only  men  whom  you  voted  for? 

Mr.  Hull.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  change  more  times  than  those  you  have 
just  indicated  here? 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  vote  for  Mr.  Foss  on  more  than  one 
ballot  when  your  district  went  overwhelmingly  for  Mr.  Foss? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  between  the  time  of  the  first  ballot  in  the 
house  and  the  first  joint  ballot  my  recollection  is  that  the  caucus 
ensued,  and  the  caucus  instructed  us  for  Senator  Hopkins.  I  at- 
tended the  caucus  and  followed  the  caucus  up  until  the  nineteenth 
ballot  on  joint  ballot. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  thought  the  caucus  more  controlling  than  the 
expression  of  the  people  of  your  district,  why  did  you  not  follow  the 
caucus  nominee  longer  than  the  nineteenth  ballot? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  the  instructions  of  the  caucus  were  not  abso- 
lute, and  I  considered  that  they  were  to  be  construed  reasonably; 
that  we  were  to  follow  the  choice  of  the  caucus  as  long  as  it  seemea 
possible  to  elect  Mr.  Hopkins ;  and  when  we  had  got  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  ballot  I  made  up  my  mind  that  at  that  time  at 
least  Mr.  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected,  and  that  imder  the  circum- 
stances I  had  pursued  the  instructions  of  the  caucus  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  and  that  I  was  entitled  to  be  released,  and  so  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  went  back  to  Mr.  Foss  again? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  vou  not  give  Mr.  Foss,  who  had  carried 
your  district  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  more  than  one  ballot,  and 
that  one  in  the  separate  houses? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  after  that  ballot  and  prior  to  the  time  I  began 
voting  for  Senator  Hopkins  the  caucus  had  had  its  meeting  and  had 
instructed  us  to  vote  lor  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  became  satisfied  on  or  immediately  after  the 
nineteenth  ballot  in  the  joint  assembly  that  Mr.  Hopkins  could  not 
be  elected  United  States  Senator,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  general  feeling? 
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Mr.  HuLii.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not  the  general  feeling.  There  were  a 
good  many  who  thought  he  could  be  elected  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  think  Senator  Hopkins  could  not  be 
elected  after  you  haa  cast  your  vote  on  the  nineteenth  ballot? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  the  longer  we  were  balloting  there  the  more 
fixed  men  were  becoming  in  their  prejudices  and  their  partisanship 
and  the  stronger  the  matter  was  being  tied. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  otner  members  of  the  joint  assem- 
bly on  the  question  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  electing  Mr. 
Hopkins  or  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes ;  I  was  talking  with  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  in  constant  communication  and  conference 
with  different  members  of  the  general  assembly,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  With  a  good  many  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  especially  so  with  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  who  were  memoers  of  the  Band  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  conferred  repeatedly  and  often  with  Gov. 
Deneen  during  the  voting  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not ;  never  but  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  became  satisfied,  from  your  general  associa- 
tion and  conference  and  talks  with  different  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  on  the  nineteenth  ballot  or  immediately  after  that,  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  could  not  be  elected  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  go  back  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  vote  for 
him  at  a  later  date  when  vou  knew  he  could  not  be  elected? 

Mr.  Hull.  For  several  reasons.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  very  anxious 
to  have  one  more  try  out,  one  more  effort,  and  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  give  him  his  final  try  out  and  see  whether  he  coula  or  could  not  be 
elected,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  being  discussed,  and  I  did.  not  want  to  see  Mr.  Lorimer  elected. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  evident.  You  never  have  been  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Lorimer,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  not  been  a  political  friend  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  and  you  never  have  lived  in  his  senatorial  or 
congressional  district  or  in  the  same  division  of  the  city  that  he  ever 
lived  in,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  lived  all  your  lifetime  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cityof  Chicago,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  bom  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was  born  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Lorimer  never  lived  in  that  part  of  Chicago, 
but  alwavs  lived  away  over  across  the  river,  on  the  west  side? 

Mr.  Hull.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  always  lived  there.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  first  settled  in  Chicago,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  12  or  15  miles  from  where  you  live  to  where 
Senator  Lorimer  lives  by  the  usually  traveled  route,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HuLi..  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Lorimer  lives  now.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  10  or  12  miles,  anyway. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  12  or  16.    You  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 

Eeople  in  his  district,  senatorial,  congressional,  ward,  or  other  po- 
tical  subdivision,  do  you? 

Mr.  Huix.  Not  by  personal  contact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  never  personaUy  had  to  do  with  Mr. 
Lorimer  politically  or  personally,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  or  your  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Lorimer,  has  been  formed  from  what  you  read  in  the 
newspapers  or  what  somebody  else  told  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  It  has,  very  largely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  at  all  as  to  Mr. 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  except  as  I  have  met  him  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Ixjrimer  was  in  Springfield  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  during  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  saw  him  there  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  there  in  support  or  in  advocacy  of  the  deep- 
waterway  bill  that  was  known  as  the  Lorimer  bill,  and  as  ooposed 
to  the  deep-waterway  bill,  «o  called,  that  was  known  as  the  f)eneen 
bill? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  saw  him  there  when  he  was  advocating  the  waterway 
bill;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Lorimer  in  Springfield  during 
the  forty-fifth  general  assembly,  did  you  not,  on  the  same  matter? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  advocating  the  deep- waterway  bill ;  yes.  I  saw 
him  there  then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  traveled  all  over 
Illinois,  into  every  county  and  almost  every  town  and  village,  mak- 
ing speeches  and  organizing  associations  in  support  of  a  deep  water- 
way from  Chicago  or  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  HuLi..  I  know  he  was  reported  to  have  done  that,  and  I  pre- 
sume he  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  all  of  those  meetings  were  non- 
partisan meetings,  many  of  them  presided  over  by  Democrats,  and 
one  of  them  presided  over  by  the  former  Democratic  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Stevenson,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  HuTX.  I  knew  they  were  supposed  to  be.  I  understood  they 
were  also  anti-Deneen  meetings  in  some  places. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  of  any  meeting  outside  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  in  Illinois  that  was  not  an  anti-Deneen  meeting? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  gratuitous  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  no  more  gratuitous  than  your  answer  was ;  but 
you  need  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  care  to.  We  will  go  to  some- 
thing else  if  you  like,  Mr.  Hull.  What  particular  meetmg  did  you 
have  in  mind,  or  did  you  think  you  had  in  mind,  that  was  started 
or  or^nized  as  a  deep-waterway  meeting  that  was  used  against 
Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  remember  hearing  some  members  of  the  assembly 
say  that  Cicero  Lindley  wacs  going  around  at  those  meetings,  anS 
that  he  was  saying  one  word  lor  the  deep  waterway  and  two  words 
against  the  governor.  That  was  simply  some  gossip  that  I  heard  at 
Springfield. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  as  to  Judge  Lindley? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  that  as  to  Senator  Lorimer,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Hull.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  anvbody  even  suspect  anything  of 
that  kind  as  to  Senator  Lorimer,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  mean  in  the  deep-waterway  meetings? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  best  evidence  that  there  was  nothing  to 
discuss  on  that  question,  as  the  courts  of  last  resort  have  repeatedly 
said.  You  were  a  strong  adherent  of  former  Alderman  Merriam  in 
his  candidacy  at  the  primary  and  at  the  election  for  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, were  you  not,  Mr.  Hull? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  was,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  Chicago  in 
support  of  Alderman  Merriam's  candidacy  for  mayor  at  the  primaries 
and  at  the  election? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not  give  him  very  active  support,  because  the 
legislature  was  then  in  session,  and  I  could  not  be  very  active  in  the 
matter,  Judge.    However,  I  supported  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  every  way  you  could? 

Mr.  Hull.  In  every  way  1  could. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  suspect  that  Oliver  Sollitt  had  been 
paid  or  bribed  or  corrupted  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  you,  for 
United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  paid  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  think  anybody  could  corrupt  Oliver 
Sollitt  on  any  question,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  he  was  paid  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  last  ballot, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  never  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  anv  other 
ballot,  did  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  No.  No,  I  do  not  suspect  Oliver  Sollitt  of  any  dis- 
honesty. One  of  his  friends  once  described  him  as  an  erratic  fellow, 
like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  that  flew,  and  you  never  could  tell 
what  ridgepole  he  was  going  to  liffht  on. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  heard  that  often  said  of  different  members 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  the  City  Club,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  the  newspaper  description  in  the  Examiner 
that  referred  to  Oliver  Sollitt. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  seen  that  expression  in  both  Democratic, 
Hearst,  and  anti-Hearst  papers,  and  m  Republican  papers,  about 
other  members  of  the  Bana  of  Hope,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  expression. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  but  there  are  others  that  were  as  "  fly  "  as  that 
was? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  yes;  there  were  all  kinds  of  expressions.  I  never 
questioned  Oliver  SoUitt's  personal  honesty. 
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Mr.  Hanbcy.  Do  you  take  any  of  your  political  beliefs  from  any 
of  the  Hearst  new&papers? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  give  any  credence  to  the  report  or  the  state- 
ment of  that  paper  in  relation  to  Mr.  SoUitt? 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  it  was  a  gratuitous  attad^  on  Mr. 
Sollitt,  unworthy  of  anybody,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  thought  it  was  rather  an  amusing  description  of  Mr. 
Sollitt. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Sollitt  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  has 
been  entirely  independent  except  as  to  his  adherence  to  Gov.  Deneen, 
has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  has  been  pretty  independent,  anyway,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  he  has  always  been  a  friend  and  follower 
and  adherent  of  Gov.  Deneen,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  you  could  call  him  that  now.  After 
the  middle  of  the  session  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  been  called 
an  adherent  of  Gov.  Deneen.  He  had  a  falling  out  of  some  kind 
with  Gov.  Deneen.    I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  because  the  governor  did  not  use  the  power 
of  his  office  to  drive  saloons  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  his 
summer  home  at  Fox  Lake,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  ever  hear  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Sollitt  thought  the  governor 
was  too  friendly  with  the  "  wet  "  interests  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  that  from  anybody!  You  heard 
Mr.  Sollitt  complain  about  that,  did  you  hot  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  heard  him  complain 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  discuss  with  Gov.  Deneen  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  for  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  discussed  it ;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  with  you  or  in  your  presence  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  mean  before  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huix.  I  do  not  remember  ever  havinj^  discussed  it.  The  only 
time  I  remember  ever  having  had  a  discussion  with  Gov.  Deneen  on 
the  Senatorship  was  once  after  I  had  changed  from  Hopkins  and 
had  gone  to  Foss,  when  he  sent  for  me  and  wanted  me  to  continue  to 
vote  lor  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  governor  wanted  you  to  continue  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Foss? 

Mr.  Hull,  Not  Mr.  Foss — Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  governor  send  for  vou  and  ask  you  to  con- 
tinue voting  for  Mr.  Hopkins  because  he  said  Mr.  Hopkins  asked  him 
to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  Hopkins  had  asked  him  to.  Mr.  Hopkins  had 
asked  Mr.  West  to  come  down  there,  and  Mr.  West  came  down,  and 
they  had  a  meeting  there  in  their  office,  and  I  was  invited  in,  and  the 
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matter  was  discussed ;  and  I  told  him  I  had  changed  and  I  was  not 
going  back  to  Mr.  Hopkins — at  least  not  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  ceased  voting  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  then  Mr. 
Hopkins  or  Gov.  Deneen  got  Roy  O.  West,  the  chairman  of  the  Ke- 
puolican  State  central  committee,  to  go  from  Chicago  to  Springfield 
for  a  conference? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  With  a  view  of  keeping  certain  Republican  voters 
voting  for  Mr.  Hopkins  or  to  retain  for  him  those  who  might  drop 
awav  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  was  the  object.  He  was  down 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Senator  Hopkins  present  with  Gov.  Deneen  and 
Roy  West  when  you  were  caUed  in? 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Roy  O.  West  was  present,  was  he? 

Mr.  Huu^  West  was  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  present  at  that  time  Gov.  Deneen,  Roy  O. 
West,  yourself,  and  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  there  besides  them.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  was  called  up  there,  and  the  governor  said, 
"  Mr.  West  is  here  and  he  wants  to  talk  to  you,"  and  that  I  went  into 
the  other  room  and  talked  with  West.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  governor  go  in  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did.  * 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  tell  you  what  Mr.  West  was  called 
down  for.  and  did  not  tell  you  what  you  were  called  to  the  executive 
mansion  tor? 

Mr.  Hull.  This  was  not  the  executive  mansion.  It  was  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  governor's  office  in  the  State  capitol? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  he  just  said,  "  Mr.  West  wants  to  talk  to  you.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  got  in  there  Mr.  West  told  you  Senator 
Hopkins  had  asked  the  governor  and  him  to  try  to  get  you  to  return 
to  and  continue  voting  fcr  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  the  purport  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  West  say :  "  Now,  I  have  told  you  what 
Senator  Hopkins  wants  and  asked  us  to  do?  " 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  the  conversation  specifically.  Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  never  had  that  honor,  either,  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  he  said  he  had  been  called  down  there,  and  wanted 
me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins.  I  said,  "  I  have  changed,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  flopping  back  and  forth." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  governor  ask  you  to  go  back  and  vote  for 
Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  West's  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  West  was  the  only  one  who  did  it?  Mr.  West 
told  you  Mr.  Hopkins  had  talked  with  the  governor  about  your  leav- 
ing Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  the  governor  had  sent  for  him  (West)  ? 
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Mr.  Huix.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  governor  sent  for  him 
or  Hopkins  sent  for  him.  He  came  down  there  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest, and  wanted  me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  Mr.  West  said? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  not  remember  the  conversation  in  detail,  but  that 
is  practically  all  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  practically  all  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  presume  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  what  month  or  day  of  the  month 
it  was  that  you  changed  from  Senator  Hopkins,  on  or  after  the  nine- 
teenth ballot,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Foss  again  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  NojI  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  suggested  to  you  that  you  ought  to  change  and 
vote  for  Mr.  Foss? 

Mr.  Hull.  Nobodv  suggested  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  talked  with  anybody  about  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  No.  Well,  I  had  a  lot  of  my  constituents,  in  Chicago, 
who  were  friends  of  Congressman  Foss,  who  were  complaining  tmit 
that  district  went  very  heavilv  for  Foss,  and  wondering  how  long  I 
was  going  to  stay  with  Hopkins;  but  I  had  no  special  conference 
with  anyw)dy  about  going  from  Hopkins  to  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  leading  or  active  men  in  your  senatorial  dis- 
trict asked  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  leading  or  active  men,  politically. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  John  K.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  talked  with  him  about  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  with  you? 

Mr.  Hull.    No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  in  your  presence  with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  R.  Thompson  was  a  close  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  Gov.  Deneen,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  believe  he  was.  He  was  at  one  time.  I  understand 
he  is  not  now,  or  I  understand  there  has  been  some  breaoh  there. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  relations  are  now.  He  was  at  that  time, 
I  think,  considered  one  of  the  governor's  personal  friends  and  politi- 
cal friends. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  John  R.  Thompson  was  then  county  treasurer 
of  Cook  County? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  believe  he  was,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  largest  patronage  office  in  the 
county  or  the  State,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  One  of  the  largest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  John  R.  Thompson  was  on  Gov.  Deneen's  staff  as  a 
colonel,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  entertained  Gov.  Deneen  and  his  wife  at  his 
residence  on  Grand  Boulevard  quite  recently,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  ever  hear  that? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  what  their  relations  are  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  think  there  was  a  breach  between  Gov. 
Deneen  and  John  R.  Thompson? 
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Mr.  Hull.  Because  I  thought  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  occa- 
sioned the  breach. 

Mr.  Hanbgy.  Did  the  governor  tell  you  thttit  or  did  John  R 
Thompson  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  HtTLL.  Neither  of  them  told  me  tiiat 

Mr.  Hanegt.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you,  who  claimed  or  purported 
to  know? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not  rem^nber  that  anybody  told  me  that 

Mr.  Haksot.  That  was  a  mere  suspicion  of  yours;  was  itt 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  based  on  the  fact  thiat  my  colleague  also 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  And  that  was  W.  P.  ap  Madoct 

Mr.  Hum..  W.  T.  ap  Madoc 

Mr.  Hanect.  W.  T.? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  did  I  say! 

Mr.  Hull.  W.  P.,  as  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  meant  W.  T.    He  is  a  Eepublicant 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  had  been  voting  for  Mr.  Foss  and  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  not  for  Mr.  Ho^ins. 

Mr.  Hanect.  For  Mr.  Foss? 

Mr.  Hull.  For  Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Hanect.  All  the  timet 

Mr.  Hull.  I  believe  he  did  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  followed  the  instructions  of  the  people  who 
elected  him  on  his  vote  for  Senator  all  the  time  until  tiie  last  ballot, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Hie  people  that  elected  him;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  people  who  elected  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  both  elected  at  tiie  same  time,  on  the  same 
ballot? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes — ^w^,  that  is  a  ques(tion  of  construction,  Judge,  as 
to  whether  it  was  the  State  vote  or  the  local  vote.  I  do  not  tnink 
there  is  any  quarrel  on  that 

Mr.  Hanect.  No;  I  thought  there  would  not  be,  either.  Mr.  W.  T. 
ap  Madoc,  represMitative  from  your  district,  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer on  the  last  ballot,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  he  was  a  member  of  the  ^  Band  of  Hope,"  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  he  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  CSiicago,  as  you  are? 

Mr.  HuUi.  No;  I  am  not  a  leading  lawyer  in  Chicago.  1  am  out 
of  practice. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  enou^  money  to 
afford  to  do  &at;  but  Mr.  ap  Madoc  is  in  active  pr&ctice,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  ii». 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  think  he  was  one  of  a  **  bunch  '*  who 
voted  for  Lorimer,  did  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  voted  for  Lorimer,  Mr.  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes;  but  did  you  think  he  was  bribed  or  corrupted 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 
1194e'-^OL  7—12 63 
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Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was.  I  think  he  thought  it  was 
politically  advantageous. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  think  anybody  could  bribe  or  corrupt 
W.  T.  ap  Madoc  to  vote  for  anybody  or  for  anvthin^,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  he  is  personally  all 
ri^ht 

Mr.  Hanecy.  W.  T.  ap  Madoc  was  a  close  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Gov.  Deneen,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  no ;  he  was  not  a  dose  personal  and  political  friend 
of  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  counted  among  the  political  supporters  of  Gov. 
Deneen ;  but  that  is  not  saying  he  was  a  close  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  mean  he  was  as  dose  as  you  were. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  never  was  very  close  to  Gk)v.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  ap  Madoc  was  always  counted  a  political  and 
personal  friend  of  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  counted  a  political  supporter  of  Gk)v.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes.  You  knew  that  John  R.  Thompson  was  in 
Springfield  during  the  last  week  or  10  days  before  the  election  of 
Mr.  I^rimer,  did  you  not,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  there  the  last — 1  remember  his  being  there  the 
last  few  days  before  the  election.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was 
there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  not  there  the  previous  week? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  do 
not  recall  his  being  there  the  previous  week.    He  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I^  visited  the  governor  a  great  many  times  during 
that  time,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr. .  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  at  a  midnight  conference  in  the 
governor's  office  at  Springfield  at  which  Mr.  John  B.  Thompson 
was  present  just  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Hull,  I  was  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Mr.  John  R.  Thompson  was  openly 
advocating  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  and  the  change  of  votes  to 
Mr.  Lorimer  by  men  who  had  been  voting  for  Mr.  Hopkins  and  for 
other  Republicans,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  there.  Mr.  Thompson 
never  asked  me  to  vote  for  anybody,  but  it  was  reported  that  Mr. 
Thompson  was  asking  Mr.  ap  Madoc  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  That 
is  all  I  know  about  it.  But  I  was  not  present  at  any  conversation 
that  may  have  occurred  between  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Mr.  John  R.  Thompson  was  advocat- 
ing the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  generally  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  that  ne  was.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  or  not    I  saw  very  little  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  hear  that  in  Springfield! 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  I  may  have  heard  that  he  was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  you  heard  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  it  I  know  that  I 
heard  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  ap  Madoc.    It  was  reported  that  Mr. 
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Thompson  was  urging  Mr.  ap  Madoc  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  but 
how  active  his  interest  was  I  did  not  know  and  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  knew  that  he  was  active  to  that  extent  at  least? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  heard  that  he  was  active  in  other  directions, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  hear  that  he  talked  with  Oliver  Sollitt? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Col.  Chauncey  Dewey,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  Gov.  Deneen's  staff? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  lived  in  the  next  senatorial  district  north  of  the 
one  that  you  lived  in? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  on  Gov.  Deneen's  staff  and  was  a  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Gov.  Deneen,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  he  was;  yes.    He  was  on  his  staff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  still  is? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  he  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Deneen  inspector  general  of  State  militia,  has 
he  not< 

Mr.  Hull.  I  did  not  know  that;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  militia. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Chauncey  Dewey  went  down  to 
Springfield  a  week  or  10  days  before  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected,  and 
talked  loudly  and  long  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  understood  Chauncey  Dewey  was  there,  but  I  did  not 
mieet  him  at  all.    How  loudly  or  how  long  he  talked  I  do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  advocated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  know  that  he  was  quoted  as  advocating  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  election.    That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  stated  in  all  of  the  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  in  Springfield,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  or  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  it  in  the  different  papers? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  aid  or  not,  Judge  Hanecy. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  Col.  Chauncey  Dewey  was  very 
active  politically  in  two  senatorial  districts  in  the  first  congressional 
district,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  interested  in  the  first  district  and  in  the  third 
district;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  senator  from  the  first  district  was  Senator  Bill- 
ings, a  brother  of  Dr.  Frank  Billings? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  the  disbrict  Mr.  Dewey  lived  in? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  all  over  this  forty  dif- 
ferent times;  and  it  does  seem  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nobody 
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is  q^uestioning  it,  that  we  do  not  gain  anything  by  going  ov^  it 
again. 

Mt.  Hanecf.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  is  questioning  it 
or  not  I  have  a  right,  I  assume,  to  prove  the  facts  by  the  men  who 
know  them. 

Mr.  Healt.  But  I  assimie  that  when  you  have  done  so,  or  have 
interrogated  the  witnesses  forty  times  about  it,  and  nobody  is  ques- 
tioningit,  that  ou^ht  to  satisfy  even  you  about  it 

Mr.  Hanect.  If  that  may  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  record,  Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr.  Healt.  Oh,  I  do  not  admit  anjrthing.  I  am  only  stating  the 
condition  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Then,  if  you  do  not  admit  it,  I  submit  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  the  questions  But  if  you  will  admit  that  that  is  the  fftct,  I 
will  not  ask  this  witness  further  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is.  This  witness  has  not 
any  personal  knowledge  or  information  about  it 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes,  he  has;  and  he  is  better  capable  of  stating  what 
he  has  personal  knowledge  of  than  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Mabble.  I  submit  that  the  record  does  prove  that  Senator 
Billings  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Frank  Billings ;  and  I  presume  both  gen- 
tlemen admit  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  We  are  almost  willing  to  admit  that 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  not  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Mabble.  But  that  is  one  of  the  questions  you  are  asking  him. 

Mr.  Hanecf.  Samuel  A.  Ettelson  was  senator  from  the  other 
district? 

Mr.  Healt.  That  has  been  proved  forty  times,  too. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  We  concede  that  to  be  a  fact 

Mr.  Hanect.  Senator  Ettelson  and  Senator  Billings  were  two 
close  personal  friends  and  political  friends  of  Ol.  Chauncey  Dewey, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  they  were.  I  do  not  know  their  p^*soniJ  rela- 
tionship, but  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  and  Senator  Billings  are  personally  v«ry 
friendly,  and  were  then,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  Senator  Billings  and  Senator  Ettelson  had 
voted  for  Senator  Hopkins  on  everv  ballot  except  the  last  ballot,  the 
one  that  elected  Mr.  torimer,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  they  had.  So  far  as  the  last  ballot  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  remember  with  regard  to  Ettelson.  I  do  remember 
with  regard  to  Billings. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  record  shows  that  they  both  voted  for  Mr. 
Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then  you  are  probably  right 

Mr.  Hanect.  Senator  Billings  and  Senator  Ettelson  were  cloee 
personal  and  political  friends  of  Gov.  Deneen,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  They  were  political  supporters  of  Gov.  Dc^een. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  I  do  not  think  you  could  call  them  close  personal 
and  political  friends.  They  wei'e  counted  among  his  political  sup- 
porters. 
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Mr.  Hambgy.  Yes.  Do  you  think  Senator  BUlings  or  Senator 
Ettelson  voted  corruptly  or  for  a  consideration  for  Senator  Lorimer 
on  the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hakbct.  You  thought  their  votes  were  cast  honestly  t 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  yes;  surely. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  even  suspect  either  of  those  gentlttnen 
because  they  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  did  ycm? 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  Gov.  Deneen  was  for  Mr.  Hopkins's 
reelection  from  the  beginning  of  the  forty-sixth  assembly,  or  from 
the  time  they  commenced  to  vote  for  United  States  Senator  down  to 
the  time  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  how  sincerely  he  was  for  Mr.  Hopkins, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  would  not  want  to  testif7  to  that  under  oath? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  what  his  attitude  was  with  regard  to 
Senator  Hopkins,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  X  ou  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  asked  me  to  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins.  I  do  not 
mean  he  asked  me;  he  called  me  in  there  and  referred  me  to  Mr. 
West. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Gov.  Deneen  ever  ask  you  to  vote  for  Senator 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  personally,  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.  You  spoke  about  Bepresentative  Scanlan  mak- 
ing a  speecli  on  the  floor  of  tne  joint  assembly  attacking  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Scanlan  was  a  Republican,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  was  from  the  &ame  senatorial  district  that 
the  then  attorney  general  and  the  present  attorney  general  of  Illinois 
-lived  in? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.    He  came  from  La  Salle  County. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  from  Attorney  General  Stead's  homet 

Mr.  Hull.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  comes  from  the  same  town  or 
not.    I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  from  the  same  county? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  same  countv;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  from  the  same  senatorial  district.  Attorney 
General  Stead  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Gov.  Deneen,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  what  their  relationships  were,  or  what 
they  are. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  he  a  supporter  of  his? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  how  he  was  classed,  really.  Stead  is 
not  active  in  a  partisan  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  Senator  Corbus  Gardner  managed 
Senatov  Hopkins's  campaign,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  I  know  he  did  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  Senator  Corbus  Gardner  and  Attor- 
ney General  Stead  were  the  closest  of  political  friends,  and  lived 
in  the  same  county? 
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Mr.  Hull.  Corbus  Gardner  comes  from  the  same  district  that 
Stead  comes  from. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  and  they  live  in  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  Attorney  Greneral  Stead,  im- 
mediately after  that  sp)eech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  denounced 
it,  and  said  that  Mr.  Scanlan  did  not  represent  the  political  senti- 
ment of  his  county  or  district? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  hear  that  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  not  published  in  all  the  papers! 

Mr.  Hull.  It  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said,  Mr.  Hull,  that  Scanlan  charged  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lorimer  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  R^ves. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  Mr.  Scanlan  say  about  any  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lorimer  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Reeves? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  could  not  remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  never  for  Walter 
Reeves  for  governor  at  the  primaries,  or  the  convention,  or  the  elec- 
tion, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  understand  that  he  was  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  know  that  he  never  pretended  to  be  for 
Mr.  Walter  Reeves? 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  before  I  was  active  in  politics.  Judge,  and  I 
do  not  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  now,  do  you  not,  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
never  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Walter  Reeves? 

Mr.  Hull.  If  you  say  so,  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  ILvnecy.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that ;  but  I  wanted  your  in- 
dependent recollection.   .^ 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  no  independent  recollection  about  it,  because  I- 
was  not  in  close  touch  with  things  at  all  politically  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  were  old  enough  to  vote? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  take  some  part  in  politics? 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  he  did  not  know  anytning  about  it.  Judge. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well.  What  do  you  say  Mr.  Scanlan  said  about 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Senator  Lonmer  in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tteeves? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  not  remember  all  the  words;  but  he  referred  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Walter  Reeves,  who  was  personally  a  good  friend 
of  his,  and  practically  charged  it  to  Senator  Lorimer  that  he  was 
not  nominated.    What  he  really  meant  by  it  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the 
words  that  you  used  to  give  expression  to  what  you  thought  Mr. 
Scanlan  said,  when  you  said  Mr.  Scanlan  charged  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lorimer  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Reeves? 

Mr.  Hull.  Perhaps  I  was.  Judge.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the 
phraseology  of  the  gentleman.    But  he  was  very  bitter  in  his  de- 
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nunciation  of  Senator  Lorimer,  and  he  connected  it  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Reeves. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  Representative  Scanlan  claimed  was  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  and  his  friends  prevented  the  nomination  of  Walter  Reeves 
for  governor,  was  it  not? 

Wr.  Hull.  Yes ;  certainly ;  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  but  the  substance  of  his  language  was 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  very  bitter  talk. 

Senator  Jones.  He  did  not  convey  the  impression  that  Senator 
Lorimer  had  been  for  Mr.  Reeves  and  then  had  deserted  him  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Senator  Jones.  Simply  that  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  and  probably  by  his  opposition  prevented  it? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  said  that  he  had  talked  with  Walter  Reeves,  and 
Walter  Reeves  had  told  the  whole  story  of  that  nomination,  and 
certainly  gave  the  impression,  if  he  did  not  charge  it,  that  it  was  due 
to  some  tnckei^  or  bad  faith,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  it  that  he  said? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  not  remember  his  language,  Judge.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  quote  his  language. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  he  gave  the  impi-ession  that  Reeves  felt  that 
Lorimer  had  not  treated  him  right,  and  had  not  been  fair  to  him,  and 
that  if  he  had  had  even  a  square  deal,  he  (Mr.  Reeves)  would  have 
been  nominated.  He  spoke  j)articularly  of  having  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Reeves  there  m  Springfield,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
gave  the  impression  that  Mr.  Reeves  conveyed  to  him  a  story  of 
double-dealing  bv  which  Reeves  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  ever  say  that  to  you,  privately  or  publicly,  or 
in  your  presence  at  any  place? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  he  did  or  not 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  inject  in  here  the  words  "  trickery  "  and 
*^ bad  faith"? 

Mr.  Hull.  Because  that  is  the  impression  he  made  upon  me  in  that 
speech. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  said  that,  did  he? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  exactly  what  his  language 
was.  I  can  speak  merely  of  an  impression,  Judge;  and  I  have  got  to 
use  descriptive  words  in  order  to  convey  an  impression. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  notice  that  you  have,  even  though  you  some- 
times use  them  unfortunately.    Did  you  know  Representative  Scanlan  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Did  I  know  him  ?    How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Personally. 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  ves ;  I  knew  him.  I  have  known  him  ever  since 
he  was  a  member  oi  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  given  to  radical  language  in  expressing  what 
he  thinks  he  thinks? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  is  a  forceful  fellow. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  say,  does  he  use  strong  or  radical  language  or  ex- 
pressions, generally,  when  he  is  talking  on  tKe  floor  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Hull.  No. 
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Senator  Jonbs.  He  does  when  he  is  pretty  earnest  over  a  mattw; 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  HuUi.  Whee  he  gets  stirred  up  he  expresses  himself  pretty 
forcibly. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  he  was  very  much  stirred  up 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  v^ry  much  stirred  up  <m  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  Mr.  Lorimer  was  elected  Senator? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope! 

Mr.  Huix.  Yea 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  a  v«rv  active  one,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  very.    That  was  his  first  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  never  got  very  much  enthused  over  it?   Is  that  sot 

Mr.  Hull.  Why,  he  was  not  an  active  mwnber.  He  was  joined  with 
that  group,  but  did  not  do  much  talking. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  always  vested  and  acted  with  them,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  ^ess  so,  most  of  the  time.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the 
group  did  not  c^ere  very  well  after  it  got  into  the  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No.    It  went  all  to  pieces,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  A  ffood  deal. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Scanlan  was  a  friend  and  fcdlower  of  Gov. 
Deneen,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  he  was  generally  classed  as  a  political  sup- 
porter of  Gov.  Deneen.  I  think  his  first  allegiance,  politically,  prob- 
ably would  be  to  Attorney  General  Stead  before  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  through  Stead  with  the  governor? 

Mr.  Hull.  If  they  were  together,  he  would  be  with  the  governor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  Attorney  General  Stead  was  more 
closely  allied  with  him,  politically  and  personally,  than  the  governor 
was? 

Mr.  Hull.  With  Scanlan? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  Oh,  yes.  He  was  closer  to  Scanlan  than  the  governor 
was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  whom  did  Scanlan  vote  for  United  States 
Senator? 

Mr.  Hull.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Hopkins's  campaign  was  managed,  I  think  you 
said,  by  Corbus  Gardner,  from  that  county? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was  a  very  active  man  in  Hopkins's  campaign ;  jres. 
I  guess  he  had  several  managers.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Hopkins 
meetings.    I  stayed  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  it  was  gen«ully  understood  that  Senator 
Corbus  Gardner  was  the  general  manager  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  Hull.  He  was — ^well,  his  marshal.  Hitch,  and  Northcutt — 
they  were  all  managing  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  Federal  officials? 

Mr.  Hull.  ThOT  were  all  managers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  understood,  too,  that  if  Senator  Hopkins  was 
elected^  Senator  Gardner  was  to  be  appointed  United  States  distxict 
judge  in  Chicago  through  Senator  Hopkins's  influence? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  heard  a  story  of  that  kmd. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  in  all  the  papers,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Hull.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Hakecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  ChairHiaiL 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hull.  Thankyou,  gentlemen. 

The  Chahimak.  We  have  been  debating  as  to  what  we  would  do 
to-day;  and  we  feel  that  we  must  either  nave  an  afternoon  session 
or  extend  the  present  session  up  to  1  or  half  pasl  1  o'clock.  Senator 
Johnston  would  like  to  get  away  at  3  o'clock.  If  it  is  agreeable,  we 
will  extend  the  forenoon  session. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  It  is  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  make  as  much  j^rogrees  as 
po6»ble. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Call  Mr.  Ford. 

TISTIMOinr  OF  JOHN  WILKES  FOBD,  JS. 

John  Wilkes  Ford,  Jr.,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Ford.  I  reside  in  St.  Louis  at  present. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Where  did  you  reside  before  you  went  to  St.  Louis  t 

Mr.  Ford.  I  resided  at  V  andalia,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  in  Fayette  County  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  did  you  reside  there? 

Mr.  Ford.  About  nine  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  before  that  you  lived  in  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanecy.  All  your  lifetime? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yea,  sir;  bom  and  raised. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  bom  in  Illinois  and  have  lived  in  the  State 
all  your  lifetime  except  since  you  moved  to  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  in  the  paper-mill  and  roofing  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  lived  in  Yandalia  were  you  active  in  poli- 
tics there? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  Grov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  possibly,  12  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  12  years? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  are  a  brother-in-law  of  Alderman  Litzinger,  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  married  your  sister? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Alderman  Litzinger  is  and  has  been  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Qov.  Deneen  for  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  your  family  have  been  close  personal  friends  of 
Gov.  Deneen? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  1  our  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Litzinger  and  Mrs.  Stressen- 
reuter? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Grov.  Deneen  about  your 
activities  for  him  in  his  campaign  prior  to  the  election  of  the  forty- 
sixth  ff^ral  assembly? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  1908? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  have  those  talks,  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did  not  eaten  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  talk  with  him — at  Vandalia  or 
Springfield? 

Mr.^ORD.  I  do  not  understand  the  question— prior  to  his  election? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  prior  to  his  election;  prior  to  the  last  primary 
he  had. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  remember.  I  think  it  was  in  Chicago  and 
Springfield  and  Vandalia. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  those  places? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  all  the  details.  Did  the  governor 
ask  you  to  act  for  him  in  your  coimty  at  the  primary? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  was  the  primary,  I  think,  of  1909;  the  primary 
before  the  election,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  primary  was  held  in  1908. 

Mr.  Ford.  1908,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  out  and  make  the  fight  and  contest  in 
your  county  for  votes  for  Gov.  Deneen's  nomination  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  result?  Did  he  or  did  he  not  carry 
your  county  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  carried  our  county. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Gov.  Deneen  about  giv- 
ing you  a  place  or  places  or  patronage  or  compensating  you  for  the 
work  you  had  done  for  him? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.  He  suggested  before  that  that  he  wanted  to 
give  me  some  appointment,  or  take  care  of  me.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  take  care  of  me,  as  they  say,  or  give  me  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  repeat  that,  please? 
^  Mr.  Ford.  He  suggested  that  he  would  take  care  of  me,  in  a  po- 
litical way ;  give  me  a  good  appointment. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  sav  what  that  appointment  would  be? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  just  before  the  primary  he  did.  I  talked  with  him 
regarding  the  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  commissioner  (if  the  penitentiary  at  Chester, 
111.?  f  J  , 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  the  governor  say  about  appointing  you 
to  that  placet 
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Mr.  Ford.  He  said  he  would  give  me  that  appointment 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  before  the  primary  or  after? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  talked  with  him  regaraing  it  before  the  primary,  and 
after  the  primary  he  said  he  would  give  me  that  appointment. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  after  the  primary? 

Mr.  Ford.  Shortly  before  the  election, 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  between  the  8th  of  August  and  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  November? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  last  day  was  the  day  when  the  election  was 
held  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  there  a  strong  fight  in  your  county  at  the  pri- 
mary for  the  governorship  ? 

Mr.  Ford,   i  es,  sir ;  a  very  strong  fight. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  was  the  contending  candidate  against  Gk)v. 
Deneen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Richard  Yates. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  and  your  friends  carried  the  county  for 
Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  Gtov.  Deneen  after  that  about  the 
appointment  to  the  Chester  Penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  I  talked  with  him  several  times. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  was  the  next  time  after  the  primary  t 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  shortly  after  the  primary ;  I  can  not  say  just 
when. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  was  the  second  conversation  after  the  primary? 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  shortly  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  the  governor  say  in  substance  in  that  con- 
versation? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one — the  one  after  the  primary? 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  second  conversation. 

Mr.  Ford.  He  said  he  would  take  care  of  me  and  give  me  a  good 
appointment 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  mention  specifically  what  it  would  be? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  did  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  him  again  before  the  election 
about  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  I  talked  with  him  several  times. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  have  told  us  about  two.  Was  there  a  third  one 
before  the  election? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  believe  there  was.  I  believe  I  talked  with  him  at  least 
three  tim^s. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Before  the  election? 

Mr.  Ford.  Before  the  dection. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it  the  third  time? 

Senator  Jones.  Judge,  do  you  expect  to  connect  this  with  the  Lori- 
mer  matter? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  is  it  just  merely  to  show 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  cross-examined  Gov.  Deneen  about  this  and  about 
a  tele^am  and  about  what  Gov.  Deneen  said  to  him  and  the  repre- 
sentative from  his  senatorial  district. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  are  going  to  connect  this  with  the  representa- 
tive? 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Yes;  and  we  have  the  repreaentatiye  from  that  dis- 
trict here. 

When  was  the  first  talk  that  you  had  with  the  ffoyemor^  Mr.  Fordt 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  ought  to  shorten  these  preliminaries  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  will  not  ask  him  anything  further  about  the 
promises. 

Did  you  have  a  talk  with  the  governor  in  the  presence  of  Repre- 
sentative Brownback  just  bef<H*e  the  organization  of  the  forfy-sixih 
assembly? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  believe  it  was  some  time  in  December;  juat  before  the 
orffanizati(Mi  of  the  house  in  January. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Ford,  did  you  hear  of  a  charge  that  was  made 
against  something  Senator  Lormier  said  in  a  spewh  in  the  United 
States  Senate 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  are  you  abandoning  that  interview  with 
the  governor  in  December? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  here  a  telegram,  which  I  will  read,  from  Mr. 
Ford  to  Mr.  Lorimer,  published  m  the  Ciongressioiial  Kecord,  and 
about  which  I  asked  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Ford,  did  you  send  a  telegram  to  Senator  Lorimer  February 
27,1911? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did.    I  believe  that  was  the  date. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  in  St.  Louis  and  you  sent  it  to  Senat<Hr 
Lorimer  at  Washington? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  listen  closely  and  hear  whether  this  is  tlM 
telegram : 

"  St.  Louw,  Mo.,  February  «7, 1911. 
^  Hon.  WnxiAM  Lorimeb, 

^^Umted  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C: 

"  I  was  present  when  Gov.  Deneen  told  Representative  Brown- 
back^* 

Mr.  Marble.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  I  suggest  tiiat  if  the 
witness  is  to  testify  to  a  conversation  the  telegram  ought  not  to  be 
read  to  him,  but  he  ought  to  go  ahead  with  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  conversation  without  the  suggestion  made  by  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  sent  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  relate  to  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  relates  to  the  subject  matter  of  tfie  conversation 
between  himself  and  Gov.  Deneen  and  Bepresentative  Brownback. 

The  CHAmi€AN.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Witness,  that  you  sent  to 
Senator  Lorimer  a  telegram  relating  to  a  conversaticm  you  had  with 
Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Begardin^  the  substance  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  And  Representative  Brownback.  I  want  to  know 
if  this  is  the  telemtm  which  you  sent? 

Mr.  Mabblb.  My  su^gesticHi  is  that  you  interro^te  him  about  the 
conversation  and  get  his  testimony,  and  not  have  it  suggested  to  him 
by  the  tdegram. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  I  submit  that  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  my 
own  examination  without  being  dictated  to  by  coimsel  on  the  other 
side  as  to  the  method  or  manner  of  doing  it;  and  X  submit  that  I  am 
clearly  within  the  roles  of  law  and  evidence. 

The  CfiAiftKAK.  Does  the  telegram  set  out  the  c<mversati(mt 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  substance  of  it 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  should  be  interrogated  as  to 
the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Very  well.  Then  the  committee  directs  that  I  fol- 
low Mr.  Marble's  suggestion  as  to  the  method? 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  has  made  no  such  direction. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  what  I  am  ordered  to  do,  I  suppose. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  ruling  of  the  committee  is  on  record. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Yes.    I  have  not  any  desire 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  want  to  bring  out  the  conversation?  You 
do  not  have  to  unless  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  do  want  to.  I  was  merely  trying  to  eet  the  at- 
tention of  the  witness  directed  to  the  subject  matter  of  me  conver- 
sation without  any  preliminary 

Senator  Jones.  Of  course,  if  you  want  the  conversation,  the  wit- 
ness i^ould  testifyto  it  and  not  to  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  was  that  conversation  with  Gk)v.  Deneen  and 
Bepresentative  Brownbi^k? 

Mr.  FcttD.  It  was  in  December,  1909,  just  before  the  organization 
of  the  house  in  January. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Just  l>ef ore  the  forty-sixth  assembly  convened. 

Mr.  FoBD.  Yea^ir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Where  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  conversation  was  in  Gov.  Deneen's  office,  in  the 
State  house,  at  ^ringfield. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  was  present  when  the  conversation  commenced? 

Mr.  Ford.  Representative  Brownback  and  Phil  Haner,  Gov.  De- 
neen, and  myseli. 

Mr.  Haneot.  What  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  F(«D.  The  governor  had  requested  Brownback  to  c<Mne  in  and 
see  him  several  times  regarding  the  speakership,  and  he  had  not 
come,  and  he  asked  me  if  1  could  get  Brownback  to  come  in.  I  told 
him  I  thought  I  could.  So  he  wanted  me  to  do  so.  I  said :  "  I  do 
not  like  to  ask  him  in  that  way.  You  call  him  on  the  telei>hone;  and 
ask  him  to  come  down;  and  I  will  stay  over  and  wait  for  him."  The 
governor  called  him  on  the  telephone  while  I  was  sitting  beside  him, 
and  as^d  him  to  come  over  that  niffht,  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
over  with  him  politics  in  general  and  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  house  and  regarding  my  appointment  Brownback  asked 
to  talk  to  me  at  the  time  and  I  told  him  yes,  I  was  there,  and  would 
wait  for  him  until  he  came  there  that  night. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  Bepresentative  Brownback  in 
the  governor^  presence  that  night? 

lb.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that?  Why  did  you  take 
the  telej^hone  from  the  governor  and  talk  with  Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  Brownback  had  been  asked  to  come  there  several 
times 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know;  but  what  was  the  inmiediate  cause?  Did 
Brownback  say  he  wanted  to  talk  to  you? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  did  the  governor  ask  you  to  talk  to  Brownback! 

Mr,  Ford.  The  governor  was  talking  with  Brownback,  and  Brown- 
back said :  "  Let  me  talk  with  Ford."  And  the  governor  handed  me 
the  telephone,  and  I  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Ford.  At  the  phone  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  told  him  I  had  been  talking  with  the  governor  regard- 
ing the  organization  of  the  house,  and  regarding  my  appointment, 
and  that  the  governor  said  if  he  would  come  over  we  would  talk  it 
over  and  take  up  everything  together,  and  decide  all  things,  and  get 
through  with  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  Representative  Brownback  at  the  time 
you  talked  with  him  over  the  telephone,  you  being  in  the  governor's 
office? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  was  in  his  town,  Cowden,  HI, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  in  Favette  County? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  it  is  in  Shelby  County. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Why  was  Representative  Brownback  selected 
to  help  determine  that  matter? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  governor,  I 
understood,  was  trying  to  organize  the  house,  and  he  wanted  Brown- 
back in  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  Brownback's  business?    What  was  it  then! 

Mr.  Ford.  A  banker. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  his  home  town? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  had  been  elected  to  the  forty-sixtii  general 
assembly,  had  he? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Brownback  to  come  over  to  the 
governor's  office? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  to  come  over  that  night,  and  he 
said  he  would,  and  he  did  come. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  you  would  wait  there  for  him? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  wait  there  at  the  governor's  office,  or  did 
you  go  out  and  come  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  made  an  appointment  with  the  governor  for  8 
o'clock.  Mr.  Brownback's  tram  was  to  arrive  at  7.30,  and  we  went 
up  to  the  governor's  office  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  and  Representative  Brownback  and  the 
governor  talk  together  at  8  o'clock  that  evening? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  governor  wanted  Brownback  to  agree  to  go  into 
his  caucus  and  agree  to  vote  for  his  man  for  speaker  and  go  through 
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with  him  in  the  organization  of  the  house.  Mr.  Brownback  did  not 
want  to  do  that.  The  governor  had  a  kind  of  an  agreement,  I  guess 
the  Band  of  Hope,  this  Holy  Alliance  agreement,  which  all  the  rep- 
resentatives who  wanted  to  go  with  the  governor  signed  up  to  tliat 
effect ;  and  he  asked  Brownback  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  asked  him  to  sign  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  governor  asked  him  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  governor  asked  Brownback  to  sign  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,'  sir.  We  talked  from  8  o'clock  that  night  until  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Brownback  finally  said  he  would  sign 
it  if  the  governor  womd  give  Ford  his  appointment  and  take  care  of 
one  other  fellow  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  the  Ford  that  Brownback  wanted  ap- 
pointed? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the  Ford. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  place  were  vou  discussing  as  the  one  you 
wanted  or  to  which  the  governor  talked  of  appointing  you? 

Mr.  Ford.  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  governor  have  an  agreement  there  that  he 
wanted  Brownback  to  sign? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  he  had  the  agreement.  It  was  a  copy  of  this 
Band  of  Hope  agreement.  He  wrote  it  in  his  own  handwriting  and 
had  it  ready  for  Brownback. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  condition  did  the  governor  talk  about  as  for 
your  appointment? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  condition  was  that  Brownback  would  sign  his  agree- 
ment and  go  through  witli  him  in  the  organization  of  the  house  and 
he  would  appoint  me  commissioner  at  Chester. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Representative  Brownback  sign  that  agreement 
that  night? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  did  sign  it,  and  the  governor  agreed  to  appoint  me 
commissioner  at  Chester. 

Senator  Joi^es.  Did  the  governor  make  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment by  Brownback  a  condition  of  your  appointment? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  that  was  the  condition. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  the  governor  say  what  speaker  he  wanted  elected 
or  selected  in  the  caucus  or  in  the  house  or  what  man  he  wanted  to 
defeat? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  seid  he  was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  defeat 
Ed.  Shurtleff  and  he  was  going  to  defeat  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  sav  that  conversation  continued  from  about  8 
in  the  evening  until  2  oxlock  the  following  morning? 

Mr.  Ford.  As  I  remember,  it  was  2  or  3  o'clock  when  we  got  back 
to  the  hotel,  after  we  left  the  governor's  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  anything  said  by  the  governor  about  how  many 
votes  he  had  already  signed  or  pledged  or  agreed  on  to  select  his  man 
for  speaker  or  to  hieat  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  said  he  had  enough  then  to  control ;  that  he  really 
did  not  need  Brownback's  vot€ ;  but  he  wanted  him  to  come  in  awful 
bad. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Representative  Brownback  sign  the  agreement 
there? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  signed  the  agreement  that  night* 
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Senator  Fletcher.  How  long  was  that  before  the  legislature  met  t 

Mr.  FoBD.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  possibly  two  weeks.  I  dunk  it 
was  along  in  December,  and  the  house  convened  ia  January — Janu- 
ary the  Sh. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  get  your  ap|K>intmeiitt 

Mr.  Ford.  No:  I  did  not  get  the  appointment 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  tall  with  Qov.  Deneen  about  it  afterwards! 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  I  talked  with  him  several  times  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When? 

Mr.  FowD.  Shortly  after  the  sp^dcerahip  was  decided.  He  said 
that  he  wanted  to  wait  until  after  the  election  eontest  was  decided 
in  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  election  contest  on  ^Temort 

Mr.  Ford.  On  the  governorship ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  see  him  after  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  I  saw  him  after  that,  and  he  kept  putti&g  it  off 
then  until  after  the  Senator  was  elected. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Until  the  United  States  Senator  was  elected! 

Mr.  F(M».  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  Gov.  Deneen  say  whom  he  favored  for  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  did  say  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  substantially  all  of  that  conversation,  Mt. 
Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  conversation  with  the  governor  at  his  ofioe  that 
night? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  the  substance  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  the  substance  of  it  There  were  other  things 
talked  about — patronage  in  the  district  and  other  things  outside  of 
that. 

Mr.  Hakbct.  Did  the  governor  say  anything  ^about  any  other 
place  that  he  had  given  to  anybody  in  that  districS? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  had  appointments  in  the  district  then. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  say  what  they  were  or  who  they  weret 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  Phil  Haner  was  live-stock  commissioner,  and  Dr. 
Westerfelt  had  an  appointment.  They  were  both  agneeable  to  Mr. 
Brownback.    He  agreed  to  let  them  stay. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  anything  said  by  the  governor  about  Mr. 
Brownback  about  any  other  place  that  Mr.  Brownback  wanted  in 
his  territory  ot  in  his  district,  other  than  yourself  and  the  other 
two  who  were  then  there? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  no.  In  fact  the  only  one  he  wanted  was  my  ap- 
pointm^it.    That  is  all  he  was  after. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  tovanor  tried  to 
influence  Brownback  in  his  vote  on  the  Senatorship  by  your  appoint- 
ment to  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  Brownback  went  throng  with  him  on  everything. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  talked  with  him  regarding  the  Senator- 
ship  or  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Brownback  ever  tell  you  anything  about  the 
governor  insisting  on  his  voting  in  a  certain  way  on  tiM9  Senatorship 
m  order  for  you  to  get  your  appointmait? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  he  did  not. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  know  that  the  goyemor  used  that  in 
connection  with  the  Senatorship  at  all! 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Haniutt.  Do  you  know  for  whom  Bepreaentatiye  Brownback 
did  vote? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  the  Senatorship,  I  meajiL 

Mr.  Ford.  Yea^ir. 

Mr.  Hakboy.  Who  carried  his  district! 

Mr.  Ford.  Hopkins  carried  his  district  by  a  few  yotea 

Mr.  Hanecy.  By  a  few  votes? 

Mr.  Ford.  By  a  few  votes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Bepresentative  Brownback  vote  for  Mr.  Hop- 
kins? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  he  voted  for  Hopkins  on  five  different  ballots. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  for  whom  did  he  vote? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  voted  for  Congressman  William  MoKinley  after 
that  for  several  ballots. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  this  teleg^m! 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  read  from  page  8646  of  volume  46,  Part  IV,  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  Senate  proceedings,  February  28,  1911. 
"St  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27'' 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  want  to  ask  him  if  he  sent  that  tele- 
gram! 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  I  will.  Mr.  Ford,  did  you  send  this  telegram  to 
Senator  Lorimer! 

Mr.  Ford.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  him  about  that  time — ^in  February. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  will  read  it: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  iW,  1911, 
Hon.  William  Lorimer, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0.: 

I  was  present  when  Gov.  Deneen  told  Representative  Brownback 
that  he  was  doing  everything  within  his  power  to  defeat  Shurtletf 
for  speaker  for  the  forty-sixth  ^neral  assembly  of  Illinois  and  that 
he  was  certain  that  he  would  win  the  fight.  Deneen  promised  Bejp- 
resentative  Brownback  in  mj  presence,  among  other  things,  that  he 
would  make  me  a  commissioner  of  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
in  case  he  aided  him  in  ShurtlefTs  defeat 

J.  W.  Ford,  Jn 

Is  that  the  telegram  you  sent  to  Senator  Lorimer! 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  Representative  Brownback  vote  for  Mr* 
King  for  speaker! 

]M&.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  opposed  Mr.  Shurtleff  f 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  you  appointed  commissioner! 

"Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  never  received  any  appointment  from  the 
governor! 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
11946'*— VOL  7—12 04 
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The  Chaibman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  this  telegram  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Lorimer,^  in 
February,  1911,  vou  did  not  say  anything  about  Gov.  Deneen's  usinff 
the  patronage  of  his  office  to  insure  the  defeat  of  Speaker  Shurtlen, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  said  that  in  substance,  did  I  not! 

Mr.  Healy.  May  I  have  that  telegram! 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  les. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  givingj  Mr.  Lorimer  at  that  time  your  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  Gov.  Deneen,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Ford.  A  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  purport  to  give  him,  in  substance,  all  of 
your  recollection? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  what  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  say  that  you  were  present  when  Gov.  Deneen  told 
Representative  Brownback  that  the  governor  was  doing  everythinjj 
witnin  his  power  to  defeat  Shurtleff  for  speaker  for  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  of  Illinois,  and  that  he  was  certain  he  would  win 
the  fight? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  say  in  that  telegram  that  the  governor 
said  that  he  then  had  enough  votes  to  insure  the  defeat  of  Shurtleff 
for  speaker? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Why  did  jon  not  incorporate  that  in  your  telegram? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  then  said  that  "  Deneen  promised  Representative 
Brownback  in  my  presence,  among  other  things^  that  he  would  make 
me  a  commissioner  of  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  in  case  he 
(Brownback)  aided  him  in  ShurtleflP^  defeat" 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  say  in  that  telegram  that  the  governor 
made  it  a  condition  for  your  appointment  that  Brownback  should 
aid  in  the  defeat  of  Shurtleff,  dm  you  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  judge  it  that  way  myself. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  sending  that  tele- 
gram? 

Mr.  Ford.  What  was  the  occasion  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  knew  Senator  Lorimer  was  undergoing  investigation, 
and  I  had  read  Gov.  Deneen's  testimony,  and  I  sent  that  telegram  to 
Senator  Lorimer  to  let  him  know  that  what  the  governor  said  in  his 
testimony  was  not  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Healy.  February  27, 1911. 

You  say  you  had  read  Gov.  Deneen's  testimony,  and  that  called 
out  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  read  his  testimony.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his 
testimony 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  connection  was  it  that  you  read  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Ford.  Regarding  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Brownback  and 
myself. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Where  had  Gov.  Deneen  testified  prior  to  the  27th  of 
February,  1911,  about  this  conversation  between  you  and  himself  and 
Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  FoBD.  I  do  not  remember  whether  in  Washington  or  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  what  matter? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  believe  in  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  this  committee! 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  think  it  was  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  Before  what  committee  was  it  that  he  testified? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  it  was  before  the  Burrows  committee. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  read  in  what  newspaper  the  statement  by  Gov. 
Deneen,  or  the  testimony  of  Gov.  Deneen,  with  reference  to  this  con- 
versation between  you  and  him  and  Brownback? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  remember  the  pai>er.    I  read  several. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  the  article  which  you  read  sav? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  was  asked  regarding  whether  he  had  a  promise  of 
this  appointment  to  me,  or  whether  he  did  that  in  consiaeration  of 
patronage  in  Brownback's  district  or  not,  and  he  said  he  did  not;  he 
said  he  never  made  any  promises. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  as  a  result  of  the  testimony  of  the  governor  which 
you  then  read,  you  sent  this  telegram  to  Mr.  Ix)rimer  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  what  called  out  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  know.  If  the  testimony  was  before  the  tele- 
gram, it  did.    I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Gov.  Deneen 
never  testified  before  any  committee  or  at  any  place  until  July  11, 
19111 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  IfeALY.  For  five  months  after  the  date  of  this  telegram? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  not  the  fact.  Gov.  Deneen  did  send  a  long 
telegram  to  the  United  States  Senate,  or  some  member  of  it,  and  it 
was  read  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Healy.  My  question  was  in  reference  to  the  governor's  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  Jones.  Ask  the  witness  whether  he  means  sworn  testi- 
mony, or  some  telegram  which  he  may  have  read  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Healy.  He  has  been  talking  about  testimony. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  understand  how  a  witness  may  use  that  term. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  recollection  about  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  that  was  the  reason  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  think  you  had  read  at  the  time  of  some  testi- 
mony which  the  governor  gave  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  sworn  testimony  or  some  statement 
made  in  some  paper  as  representing  what  the  governor  had  said  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  remember  what  T  read  in  the  paper;  whether  it 
was  a  sworn  statement  or  some  telegram. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  saw  it,  you  say? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  read  it  in  the  paper  or  read  it 
as  some  testimony  before  a  committee,  or  what  it  was. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Did  not  Brownback  come  to  you  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  statement  or  telemtm  which  Gov.  Deneen  had  made  cmt 
sent^  and  which  was  publi^ed  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  t 

Mr.  FoBD.  No,  sir.  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  BrownoadE  in  busi- 
ness then  and  saw  him  every  day. 

Mr.  Hkalt.  You  had  not  discussed  the  matter  with  himt 

Mr.  FoBD.  We  did  at  the  time  I  sent  the  tele^^nm. 

Mr.  Hkalt.  What  was  your  discussion  with  Brownback  at  the 
timet 

Mr.  FoBD.  I  nrobably  talked  about  this 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  recall  it! 

Mr.  FoBD.  No. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  or  what  he  saidt 

Mr.  FoBD.  No ;  I  do  not  recall  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  the  first  time  you  had  a  talk  with  Got. 
Deneen  about  your  appointment  to — what  was  the  p<teition  that  yoa 
were  to  be  appointed  tot 

Mr.  Hakbct.  Conuniasioner  of  the  Chester  (HL)  Poiitentiary. 

Mr.  FcttD.  CcHnmissioner  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Healt.  When  was  that  first  talk  with  the  isovemort 

Mr.  FoBD.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Healt.  About  when! 

Mr.  FoBD.  Oh,  probably  in  1908. 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  anybody  present  other  than  you  and  himt 

Mr.  FoBD.  The  first  time  I  talked  with  himt 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBD.  Not  the  first  time  I  talked  with  him  regarding  that 
particular  appointment. 

Mr.  Healt.  What  did  the  governor  say  to  you  the  first  tioief 
As  nearly  as  you  can  remember,  what  were  his  exact  words! 

Mr.  Fqbd.  Regarding  that  particular  appointment! 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  He  said  he  would  give  me  that  appointment. 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  there  any  condition  of  any  sort  imposed! 

Mr.  FoBD.  No:  there  was  no  condition. 

Mr.  Healt.  Had  you  asked  him  for  the  appointment! 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  what  was  his  reply? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  he  would  make  that  appointment;  he  would  ^ve 
me  the  appointment 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  had  asked  you  to  work 
in  the  primaries  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  that  was  after  the  primary  election. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  the  primary  election! 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Healt.  Just  as  soon  as  you  asked  him  for  that  position,  he  im- 
mediately  replied :  ^^  I  will  give  that  to  you ;  I  will  make  that  ap- 
pointment'^ 

Mr.  Ford.  We  talked  about  appointments  a  ^reat  many  times. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  time  on  this! 

Mr.  Ford.  He  talked  about  several  different  appointments. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  The  governor  was  interrogated  about  it,  and  there 
are  other  witnesses,  who  were  present  at  the  time,  who  may  be  re- 
called; I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  has  not  been  connected  with  the  senatorial 
matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  We  did  not  call  this  witness,  and  we  did  not  know 
until  yesterday  that  he  was  coming.    I  will  be  brief  with  it 

Was  Mr.  P.  S.  Haner  present  at  any  of  these  conversations  in  which 
the  TOvemor  acreed  to  appoint  you  to  this  position? 

Wr.  Ford.  Yes;  Phil  Haner  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  which  conversation  was  Mr.  Haner  present? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  was  present  at  the  conversation  in  the  governor's 
office  at  the  time  Brownback  and  I  were  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  was  in  that  conversation  that  the  governor  said  he 
would  appoint  you  to  this  position  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy,  In  the  presence  of  P.  S.  Haner,  of  Taylorvillef 

Mr.  Ford.  Yesj  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  subsequently  have  a  talk  with  the  gover- 
nor, in  which  you  said  to  him  that  you  understood  that  he  had  pi'om- 
ised  to  give  you  this  position,  and  that  he  had  made  that  promise  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Haner  and  Mr.  Brownback,  and  did  not  the 
governor  say  that  he  had  made  you  no  such  promise? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir  j  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  m  that  conversation  did  he  not  ask  you  to  go  to 
Mr.  Haner  and  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  jrou  talk  to  Mr.  Haner  about  it  subsequently? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Haner  in  that  subsec^uent  conversation  con- 
firm your  recollection  of  the  Governor's  promise  in  that  req)ect? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  have  that  talk  with  Mr.  P.  S.  Haner? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  It  was  after  the  organizaticm  of 
the  house,  anyway,  January  8.    After  January  8. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  became  unfriendly  to  the  governor  because 
of  his  failure  to  make  this  appointment  for  you? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Are  jou  unfrfendly  with  him! 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  result  of  his  failure 

Mr.  Ford.  Politically :  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  a  result  of  his  failure  to  keep  faith  with  you! 

Mr.  Ford.  Politically ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  you  were  an  aspirant  for 
this  position  and  failed  to  receive  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  He  brought  this  thing  up  himself  in  order  to  get 
me  started  down  there;  he  wanted  to  take  care  of  me. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  That  is  the  reason  for  your  feeling? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  an  applicant  for  a  position  under  his  ad- 
ministration and  did  not  secure  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  alL 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHOinr  OF  DEL  D.  BSOWHBACK. 

Del  D.  Brownback,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Cowden,  Shelby  County,  IlL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Since  1892. 

Mr.  Hanegy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois  t 

Mr.  Brownback.  All  my  life ;  40  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  born  there,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  a  country  banker. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Wliere? 

Mr.  Brownback.  In  Cowden  and  also  at  Herrick.  I  have  some 
stock  in  two  banks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Since  1892. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  as- 
sembly of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  were  you  a  member  of  any  previous  assembly? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  was  mv  first  session. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  a  member  now? 

Mr.  Brownback.  1  am  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  still  in  the  banking  business? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  still  interested  in  the  bank.  I  am  not 
actively  in  the  banking  business. 

Mr.  "Hanecy.  Are  you  activelv  encaged  in  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  automobile  business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Brownback.  In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Missouri? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Something  like  two -years — a  little  more  than 
two  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  bank  with  which  you 
are  connected  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  bank  at  Cowden. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  know  Mr.  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.? 

Mr.  Brownback.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  county  is  in  the  same  senatorial  district  that 
Vandalia  and  Fayette  County  are  in? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  a  representative  from  that  district? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir* 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  were  the  other  representatives? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Joseph  Clark,  and  John  Kichardson,  of  Chri& 
tian — Clark,  of  Fayette. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Clark  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Both  were  Democrats. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Richardson  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  a  minority  Republican  from  that  district? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  minority  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  gubernatorial  primaries  in  August,  1908, 
whom  did  you  favor  for  governor? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not  enter  actively  into  that  fight. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  not  active  in  the  fight? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  Yates. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  meet  Gov.  Deneen  before  the  organization 
of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  for  the  first  time — in  conference? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  unable  to  recall  the  exact  date;  I  do  not 
knovf. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  month  was  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  in  December. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  preceding  the  organization  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Just  preceding  the  organization. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  forty-sixth  general  assembly  was  organized  and 
the  speaker  and  other  officers  elected  on  the  6th  of  January,  1909? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  before  that  time  was  your  talk  with  Gov. 
Deneen;  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  presume  a  week;  not  more  than  10  days  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  talk  between  you  and  the  governor? 

Mr.  Brownback.  In  the  governor's  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  sent  for  me.    He  sent  for  me  several  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  there  on  the  first  invitation  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  the  seconi? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  many  there  were; 
I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  Gov.  Deneen  send  for  you  to  go  there? 
In  what  way — by  telephone,  telegraph,  letter,  or  messenger? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Telephone  usually. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  were  at  your  home  and  he  in  Springfield  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  when  you  first  met  the  governor 
Defore  the  organization  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 
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Mr.  Brownback.  Do  you  refer  to  that  meeting,  to  that  oonferenoe, 
we  were  dkcossiiigt 

Mr.  Hanect.  J^j  conference  that  you  had  with  the  governor  and 
nnybodv  else  about  the  organizati<A  of  the  fctfiy-sixth  general 
assembly. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Mr.  Ford  was  present. 

Mr.  Hanect.  J.  W.  Ford,  jr.  ? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  J.  W.  Fc«ti,  jr. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  the  witness  who  just  preceded  you  on  the 
stand? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  aid  you  happen  to  go  to  meet  the  goremor  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  He  wanted  to  discuss  organkaticm  matters 
with  me. 

Mr.  Hanect.  But  how  did  joa  happen  to  go?  Did  you  ask  him 
for  the  appointment,  or  did  Ford,  or  did  the  governor  ask  for  it? 
That  is  wnat  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Bbownback.  My  recoUecticm  of  that  conference  is  that  the 
governor  called  me  from  his  office  and  asked  if  I  could  be  with  him 
on  a  certain  evening.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know.  Mr.  Ford 
talked  on  the  same  phone.  ^  The  governor  said  Mr.  Ford  wanted  to 
speak  to  me,  too,  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ford  insisted  upon  my  coming 
up— asked  me  to  come  up. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  anyone  else  present?  You  said  Mr.  Ford 
was  present 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Mr.  Haner^ Phil.  Haner— the  chairman  of  the 
live  stock  commission  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Fletchbk.  That  night,  when  you  had  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  called  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  I  was  in  the  bank :  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Hanect.  In  your  town?    How  lar  was  that  from  Springfield? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Just  about  60  miles. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  time  of  day  was  that  conversation  over  the 
telephone? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  It  must  have  been  before  5  o'clock,  because  I 
think  I  took  the  5  o'clock  train.  I  am  almost  positive  I  did.  I  am 
positive. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  the  governor  ask  you  to  come  over  to  Spring- 
field on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  come  up  that  evening. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  Mr.  Ford  also  ask  you  to  come  over? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  He  told  me  that  he  would  stay  over  in  l^rin^eld 
that  night  if  I  would  come  up. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  the  time  fixed  when  you  were  to  meet  the  gov- 
ernor that  evening? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  He  said  to  come  right  over  to  the  statehouse. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Foro  at  the  staticm,  or  any  other 
place,  before  you  got  to  the  governor's  office  ? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  Mr.  Ford  was  at  the  governor's  office  when  I  arrived. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  met  him  there,  anyway? 
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Mr.  Bbowkback.  I  met  him  in  the  office^ 

Mr.  Hakect.  Was  anybody  pres^it  but  the  governor  and  you  and 
Ford  and  Han^f 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  one  else. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  BtowNBAOK.  The  conversation  was  along  the  lines  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  house. 

Mr.  Hanbot.  Tell  us  what  the  governor  said  about  that — ^in  his 
lanffuaee,  if  yon  can — and  if  not,  in  substance  as  nearly  as  you  can 
ana  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bbownback.  That  was  a  conference  that  lasted  seveiul  hours. 
During  this  discussion  the  governor  stated  that  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  organization  of  the  house  and  the  speaker  two  years 
previously,  in  the  forty-fifth  assembly,  and  stated  that  he  was  not 
going  to  make  the  same  error  again ;  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  my 
mends  who  were  candidates  for  speaker.  Among  them  was  G^eorge 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Flamii^n,  of  St.  Clair. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  William  Flannigen? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  John  L.  Flannigen,  of  St  Olair,  and  George 
Hamilton,  of  Iroquois.  They  were  members  of  the  so-caUed  ^'  Band 
of  Hope^'^  I  believe. 

Mr.  HANBCT.  Were  you? 

Mr.  Bbowkback.  That  was  an  effort  to  secure  my  application  for 
membership. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  said? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  He  stated  that  he  exmcted  to  beat  Shurtleff  for 
speaker;  that  he  was  not  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Q%y.  Deneen. 

Mr.  Haiobct.  What  else  was  said! 

Mr.  Bbownback.  He  wanted  me  to  agree  to  go  into  a  Bepublican 
caucus  for  £|>eakBr,  and  support  the  nominee  of  that  caucus.  He 
asked  me  if  1  would  do  that.  We  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con. 
I  told  him  that  personally  I  was  very  frigidly  to  Mr.  Snurtleff,  and 
thou^t  a  gr^t  deal  of  him,  and  that  I  also  was  friendly  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Flannigen.  The  other  fellows  I  did  not  think  so 
much  ol 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Bv  "  the  other  fellows,^  you  mean  the  other  candi- 
dates for  speaker? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  The  other  candidates.  There  were  several  of 
them.  We  finally  agreed,  however,  after  much  discussion,  that  I 
would  go  into  the  caucus  and  abide  by  its  decision. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Were  you  asked  by  the  governor  to  sign  any  paper? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  What  was  the  paper? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  It  was  a  statement  that  I  would  go  into  the  Re- 
publican caucus.  At  the  time  his  i>ai>er  was  presents  to  me,  I  also 
asked  him  to  sign  one.  I  told  him  if  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  sim 
an  agreement  of  that  kind,  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  the 
governs  to  also  sign  one. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  For  the  governor  to  sign  an  agreement  with  you  for 
what? 

Mr.  Bbownback*  Naturally,  we  discussed  the  patronage  in  my  dis- 
trict* 
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Mr.  Han»ct.  Did  you! 

Mr.  Brownback.  Did  I  sign? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  and  the  governor  discuss  the  patronage  in 
your  district? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  ves ;  in  detail. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Generally,  what  was  it,  without  going  into  all  the 
details? 

Mr.  Brownback.  It  was  along  the  lines  of  how  we  were  repre- 
sented— ^how  the  fortieth  district  was  represented  on  the  State  pay 
roll.  He  had  Dr.  Westerfelt,  of  Shelbyville,  on  the  State  board  of 
health,  as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health — ^that  is  in  Shelby 
County — and  Haner,  of  Christian,  as  chairman  of  the  live  stock  com- 
mission. Cumberland  County  and  Fayette  were  not  at  that  time 
represented,  although  Dickson,  of  Fayette,  was  in  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral's office.  He  stated  that  Dickson  was  embarrassing  him  somewhat. 
I  told  him  Westerfelt  and  Haner  were  satisfactory  to  me,  but  that  I 
wanted  an  appointment  in  Cumberland,  and  that  Mr.  Ford  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  his  own  appointment  on  the  board  of  the  south- 
em  Illinois  penitentiary  at  Chester  as  one  of  the  commissioners.  I 
stated,  of  course,  that  1  would  like  very  much  to  have  Mr.  Ford's 
appointment,  ana  wanted  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Cumberland,  cared  for.  He 
was  a  mutual  friend — a  friend  of  Gov.  Deneen;  and  I  called  the 
governor's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  introduced  the  governor 
at  a  speech  that  he  had  made  in  my  district  during  the  campaign,  at 
Neoffa. 

Afr.  Hanbcy.  That  Marsh  had  introduced  him? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  Marsh  had  introduced  him.  The  governor 
remembered  him,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  take  care  of  him.  So 
we  went  into  details  about  that — about  what  he  wanted. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  one  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
detail  that  Mr.  Brownback  is  giving  now  can  be  relevant  to  any  issue. 
Whv  not  have  him  come  directly  to  the  Ford  conversation? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  This  is  about  the  general  discussion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  he  is  giving  a  lot  of  detail. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  all  the  details;  but  what  was 
said  about  Ford's  appointment? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  hardly  know — I  did  not  hear  Ford's  testi- 
mony  

Senator  Fletcher.  You  said  the  governor  required  you  to  sign  an 
agreement,  and  you  suggested  that  he  sign  an  agreement.  What 
agreement  did  you  want  him  to  sign? 

Mr.  Brownback.  To  appoint  Ford  commissioner  of  the  southern 
Illinois  penitentiary. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  Marsh  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  And  to  give  Marsh  some  kind  of  an  appointment 

Senator  Jones.  What  promise  did  the  governor  make  to  you  with 
reference  to  those  matters  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  governor  said  he  would  make  the  appoint-^ 
ments;  and  he  did  afterwards  make  the  Marsh  appointment 

Senator  Jones.  That  was  in  consideration  of  your  joining  his  or- 
ganization on  the  speakership  question  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Well,  yes;  1  presume  so. 

Senator  Jones.  Say  so,  then. 
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Mr.  Brownback.  Yes;  he  promised  to  do  that  if  I  would  go  into 
the  caucus ;  yes. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  You  did  not  agree  to  go  into  the  caucus  until 
he  had  promised  that? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  ;  I  did  not 

Senator  Kenton.  Then,  he  did  appoint  Marshy  and  he  did  not 
appoint  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  did  he  say  about  signing  an  agreement 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  said  that  I  should  not  ask  the  governor  of 
niinois  to  sign  such  an  agreement;  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  the 
governor  of  Illinois  to  sign  it — his  word  was  good  enough. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  he  made  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  yes ;  he  agreed  to  make  the  appointment. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  Brownback.  A  nimiDer  of  times. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  did  he  say?  Did  he  ever  deny  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time — in  fact,  he  never  did 
deny  it  personally  to  me.  He  never  told  me  that  he  would  not  make 
the  appointment. 

Senator  FLETcm:R.  Did  you  call  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  he 
had  made  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  yes ;  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  he  never  denied  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Not  to  me. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  not  appointing 
Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Brownback.  His  earlier  reasons  during  the  session  of  the 
house,  pending  the  organization  and  during  the  election  of  a  United 
States  Senator,  were  that  it  would  embarrass  him  to  remove  one  of 
the  commissioners  and  to  appoint  Mr.  Ford  at  that  time;  that  he 
could  do  it  better  in  the  future ;  and  he  asked  me  not  to  urge  him  too 
mucfi  alonff  those  lines — to  give  him  time. 

Senator  FLETCHtaL  You  carried  out  your  part  of  the  agreement 
and  went  into  the  caucus  and  voted  for  Mr.  King  and  opposed  Mr. 
Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  substantially  all  of  that  conversation, 
Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  as  nearlv  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ford  and 
the  patronage  of  your  district? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  is  practically  the  gist  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  first  went  into  the  conference,  or  very 
shortly  afterwards,  on  that  night,  did  you  refuse  to  sign  tiie  paper 
that  the  governor  asked  you  to  sign  ? 

Mr.  BROWNBACK.  Ycs.  I  did  not  sign  it  until  early  the  following 
morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  until  after  midnight? 

Mr.  Brownback.  One  or  2  o'clock,  I  presume. 
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Mr.  Hanict.  Did  you  sign  it  before  Gov.  Deneen  had  promised 
that  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Ford  and  the  other  man  that  you  have 
named  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  suggested  to  the  gov^nor,  then,  that  if 
you  did  sign  his  agreement  you  wanted  him  to  sign  an  a»eemeat 
that  he  would  carry  out  his  part  of  the  agreement  and  make  these 
appointments? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  governor  had  this  agreement  of  his  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope,  or  on  part  of  an  envelope.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  it  I  told  him  I  could  readily  draw  a  short  agreanent  of 
the  same  kind^  and  preferred  to  have  mine  in  the  same  way.  We 
discussed  at  that  time,  too,  committeeships  after  the  organization  of 
the  house  to  an  extent 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is,  what  committeeships  you  should  havef 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did,  I  think;  but  I  do  not  remember  now  just 
what  they  were. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  tell  you  he  would  see  that  you  got  them? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Senator  Hopkins  on  one 
occasion  about  whether  or  not  Gov.  D^ieen  was  for  him  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  that  talk? 

Mr.  Brownback.  May  I  go  into  a  little  detail  on  that?  The 
Senator's  room  adjoinea  mine  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  we 
occasionally  walked  over  to  the  statehouse  together.  One  morning  he 
spoke  to  me  about  it  going  over;  he  said  he  was  going  over  to  the 
governor's  oiBce.  I  joked  him  a  little  about  the  gpyenar  being 
unfriendly. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Unfriendly  to  whom? 

Mr.  Brownback.  To  him? 

Mr.  Hanect.  To  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes.  I  told  him  I  was  satisfied  in  mv  own  mind 
that  Deneen  was  determined  to  defeat  Hopkins;  that  he  was  not 
friendly  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  did  you  tell  Senator  Hopkins  that? 

Mr.  Brownback.  It  was  early  in  the  fight;  I  presume  within  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  balloting  began. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Some  time  in  January  or  the  first  part  of  February? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  likely  in  January. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  Senator  Hopkins  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  Senator  said  he  was  friendly — ^he  thought  he 
was  friendly  to  him. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  you  told  Senator  Hopkins  that  you  thought 
the  governor  was  not  friendly  to  him  and  was  not  favoring  his 
(Hopkins's)  candidacy,  were  you  joking  in  that,  or  did  you  mean 
that? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  was  in  earnest.  I  was  simply  joking  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  way  Deneen  was  handling  him.  I  felt  that  he  was 
handling  Senator  Hopkins  a  ^ood  deal  like  he  had  handled  me. 

Mr.  ILlneot.  For  whom  did  you  vote  for  United  States  Senator? 
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Mr.  Bbownback.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  for  a  few  ballots  and 
then  I  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

Mr.  Hanect.  All  the  time,  up  to  the  last  ballot! 

Mr.  Brownback.  Except  the  last  ballot. 

Mr.  Hakect.  And  on  tne  last  ballot  you  voted  for  whomf 

Mr.  Bbownback.  For  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Why  did  you  cease  voting  for  Senator  Hopkins 
when  you  did? 

Mr.  Brownback.  There  were  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  them 
was  that  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  no  chance  in  the  world 
to  be  reelected.  I  never  was  very  friendly  with  him  anyway,  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  your  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  Gov.  Deneen 
toward  Mr.  Hopkins  have  anything  to  do  with  your  leaving  him — 
the  fact  that  you  thought  the  governor  was  not  for  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  was  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  could  not' 
be  elected. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Gtov.  Deneen  ever  try  to  influence  your  vote 
on  the  Senatorship  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  had  one  interview  with  the  governor,  I  recol- 
lect He  did  not  ask  me  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins  or  to  vote  for 
him,  and  did  not  dictate  to  me  for  whom  I  should  vote  at  any  time. 
He  did  not  suggest  to  me 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  sent  one  of  the  secretaries  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  one  momin£ 


Mr.  Hanect.  One  of  his  secretaries? 

Mr.  Brownback.  One  of  his  secretaries,  and  asked  me  to  come 
down  to  his  office.  I  went  down,  and  he  told  me  Senator  Hopkins 
had  just  called  him  from  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  The^overnor  said 
that  the  Senator  said :  "  If  you  will  say  two  words  to  Brownback  he 
will  vote  for  me  to-day."  The  governor  said,  "Now,  I  have  said 
the  two  words,  but  I  have  not  asked  you  to  vote  for  Hopkins  " 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  say  anything  about  whether  you  might  or 
miffht  not  do  as  you  pleased  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  did  not.    He  did  not  talk  that  way  to  me, 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  the  substance  of  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  is  practically  what  he  said.  There  were 
very  few  words  said  after  that^  if  anythins. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  misunderstand  the  governor  in  what  he 
said  as  to  whether  he  wanted  you  to  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  or 
not,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  ^ROWNBAOK.  I  took  it  that  the  governor  was  simply  doing 
what  he  had  just  then  promised  Senator  Hopkins  to  do — ^to  say  two 
words  to  me. 

Mr.  Haneot.  When  was  that  conversation,  Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  pre.?ume  in  tiie  latter  part  of  January — ^be- 
tween the  middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of  February.  I  could 
not  fix  the  date.    Perhaps  it  might  have  been  in  March. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Have  you  now  told  all  the  conversations  you  had 
with  Gov.  Deneen  in  relation  to  the  Senatorship  or  the  election  of 
somebody  to  the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  have  not  told  all.    I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  mean  in  substance? 
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Mr.  Bbownback.  Practically  all;  yes — all  of  any  consequenoe. 
Naturally  we  discussed  the  matter  at  times. 

Mr.  HfANECY.  Did  you  send  a  telegram  to  Senator  Lorimer  from 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February  27,  1911? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  I  did.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Senator 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  I  read  from  the  same  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  which  I  read  the  Ford  telegram: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  «7,  1911. 
Hon.  William  Lorimer, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z>.  C: 
^  Report  that  Gk)v.  Deneen  made  no  effort  to  organize  the  forty. 
sixth  general  assembly  is  absolutely  untrue.  He  urged  me  to  loin 
his  forces  and  insisted  that  he  would  defeat  Shurtleff  for  speaker, 
.even  if  it  was  necessary  to  use  all  of  the  patronage  of  his  office. 
J.  W.  Ford,  president  of  Ford  Manufacturing  Co.,  was  present  at 
this  interview. 

D.  D.  Brownback. 

Did  you  send  that  telegram! 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Had  you  seen  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  Gov. 
Deneen  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Senator  Owen,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  at  Washington,  denjnng  that  he  (Gk)v.  Deneen)  had  tried  to 
organize  the  house  in  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  either  saw  that  in  the  paper  or  heard  a  re- 
port— ^I  do  not  remember  just  exactly^  where  1  got  it,  but  I  think 
irom  the  newspapers — that  he  had  wired  the  Senator  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hanect.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  or  heard  that  report  with 
reference  to  the  date  of  your  telegram,  which  is  dated  February  271 

Mr.  Brownback.  Bight  about  that  time ;  very  near  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Just  before  that,  was  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Just  before  that. 

Senator  Jones.  What  led  you  to  send  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Brownback.  My  knowledge  that  it  was  untrue. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  anybody  ask  you  to  send  it,  or  urge  you  to 
send  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  expect — I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  asked  to  send  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  Senator  Lorimer  or  anybody  in  his  behalf 
suggest  or  ask  you  to  send  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  T  am  not  positive  about  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  remember  it  if  they 
had  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Brownback  (after  a  pause).  Well,  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  no  communication  with  Senator  Lorimer 
while  he  was  in  Washington  last  February  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  thmk  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  lived  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Brownback.  But  I  meet  a  number  of  the  Senator's  friends, 
naturally,  in  St.  Louis — a  number  of  Illinois  people  interested  in 
politics — and  discuss  matters. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  certain  Senator  Lorimer  never  asked  you 
to  send  any  such  communication? 
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Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  did  not  ask  me  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  part  of  your  telegram: 
"  He,"  refeixing  to  Gov.  Dineen,  '•  urged  me  to  join  his  forces,  and 
insisted  that  he  would  defeat  Shurtleff  for  speak<vr  even  if  it  was 
necessary  to  use  all  of  the  patronage  of  his  omce." 

What  did  Gov.  Deneen  say  in  reference  to  using  all  the  patronage 
of  his  oflSce  to  defeat  Mr.  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Browkback.  He  said  he  was  going  to  beat  him;  that  he  was 
unsatisfactory,  would  not  talk  to  him,  would  not  discuss  matters 
with  him. 

Mr.  Hakect.  Did  Gov.  Deneen  say  anything  to  you  in  that  con- 
versation about  whether  he  had  Mr.  Shurtleff  beaten  then? 

Mr.  Browkback.  Yes ;  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  really  need  me. 

Mr.  Hakect.  He  told  you  that  he  did  not  need  you?  Did  he  say 
why? 

Mr.  Browkback.  He  said  he  thought  he  had  enough  votes. 

Mr."  Hakect.  Enough  votes  for  what? 

Mr.  Browkback.  To  elect  his  man — to  elect  one  of  the  "  Band  of 
Hope  " ;  one  of  the  candidates  who  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  (jov. 
Deneen. 

Mr.  Hakcet.  Did  you  act  with  the  "  Band  of  Hope  "  all  through 
that  session,  up  to  the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Browkback.  I  was  not  considered — no;  I  do  not  think— I 
think  I  had  better  answer  that  question.  ^^  No,''  because  I  do  not  think 
I  was  closely  affiliated  with  either  of  tne  factions  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Hakect.  With  either  of  the  factions  of  the  Republican  Party  ? 

Mr.  Browvback.  Of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Hakect.  But  you  did  go  into  the  caucus  on  the  speakership? 

Mr.  Browkback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakect.  Who  was  selected  as  the  caucus  candidate  for 
speaker? 

Mr.  Browkback.  King. 

Mr.  Hakect.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  King? 

Mr.  Browkback.  Yes; 

Mr.  Hakect.  And  you  supported  him  until  he  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Browkback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hakect.  You  never  did  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Browkback.  Not  for  speaker  of  the  house ;  no. 

Mr.  Hakect.  And  you  never  voted  for  anybody  for  speaker  of 
that  house  except  Mr.  Kmg? 

Mr.  Browkback.  Not  outside  of  the  caucus ;  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
house;  no. 

Mr.  Hakect.  That  is  what  I  mean.  In  the  caucus  you  favored 
Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Flannigen  ? 

Mr.  Browkback.  In  the  caucus  I  voted  for  Mr.  Flannigen  up  un- 
til the  last  ballot,  and  I  voted  for  Mr.  Hamilton  on  that  ballot 

Mr.  Hakect.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Flannigen  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Band  of  Hope,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  IBrowkback.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hakect.  And  were  in  that  caucus! 

Mr.  Browkback.  Yes,  indeed ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hakbct.  And  were  two  of  the  many  candidfttes  for  speaker  in 
that  caucus? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  Which  vote  was  your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimerf 
Had  he  been  elected  when  you  voted  for  him,  <»r  did  your  vote  go  to 
make  up  the  number  necessary  to  elect? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Oh,  no;  I  voted  for  him  when  my  name  was 
called. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  votes  did  he  then  have?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  know.  My  name  is  "  Brownback,"  and 
begins  with  "  B,"  so  it  is  early  alphabetically.    It  was  called  early. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  did  not  Know  anything  about  the  niunber 
of  votes  he  was  to  have  that  day? 

Mr.  Bkownback.  Not  any  more  than  the  general  diacusaion. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  know  of  the  use  of  money,  or  anything 
of  value,  to  promote  or  influence  the  election  of  Mr.  Ix>rimef  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject  that 
would  tend  to  show  any  oorrupt  practice  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Gov.  Deneen  never  attempted  to  influence  your 
vote  on  the  Senatorship  by  tins  patronage? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Gov.  t>eneen  gave  me  the — ^no;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  you  going  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  It  was  wrongly 
in  my  mind.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Hraly.  You  went  into  the  speakership  caucus  and  supported 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Flannigan  first? 

Mr.  Brownback.  In  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  voted  for  him  how  many  times? 

Mr.  Brownback.  We  had  a  number  of  bauots;  I  do  not  remember 
how  many. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  you  supported  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  that  same  caucus? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  candidates  were  dropped. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  the  use  of  going  all  through  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  going  to  take  me  some  considerable  time  to  cross- 
examine  this  witness  along  other  lines. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  But  wny  take  any  time  on  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  believe  I  might  demonstrate  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  agreement  was  made  between  this  witness  and  the  governor.  It 
is  not  material,  however. 

Senator  Jones.  It  does  not  reflect  any  light  at  all  on  senatorial 
matters. 

Mr.  Healy.  No;  that  is  true;  but  it  is  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  finish  with  this  witness  to-day, 
Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  for  Senator  on  the  20th 
of  January  on  the  joint  ballot,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  really  do  not  remember  the  date — the  last 
date  I  voted. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Was  not  that  the  only  time  you  voted  for  Mr.  Hop- 
kins in  the  joint  assembly? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  vote  for  him  in  joint  assembly  just  once? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  ;  I  voted  for  him  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  did  you  not  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley  after  that 
until  the  final  ballot,  when  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  it  that  first  talked  with  you  about  voting 
for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  TVTien  did  you  first  discuss  with  anybody  your  vote 
so  far  as  Mr.  Lorimer's  candidacy  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  The  deadlock  ballot- 
ing, of  course,  was  tiresome.  We  discussed  a  number  of  candidates^. 
I  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  was  first  mentioned. 

Mr.  HEAiiY.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Brownback.  On  the  morning  he  was  elected. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  it  then? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  talked  with  Congressman  McKinley  over  the 
telephone. 

Mr.  Healy.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes ;  with  the  members. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  what  members  did  you  discuss  the  matter? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  remember  at  this  time  that  I  talked  to  Behrens, 
of  Carlinville,  a  member  of  the  house.  He  asked  m^i  if  I  was  going 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I  said  I  thought  I  was,  or  said  I  was.  I 
might  have  talked  to  other  members  just  m  a  general  conversational 
way. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  anybody  discussed  the  matter  of  your  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer  prior  to  tnat  morning? 

Mr.  Brownback.  With  me? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  Mr.  Flannigen. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  your  talk  with  Mr.  Shurtleff  about  your 
senatorial  vote? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  I  volunteered  the  information  to  him 
that  I  could  easily,  readily  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Shurtleff  that? 

Mr.  BrownbackI  A  very  short  time  before;  it  might  have  been  a 
week  before,  or  two  or  three  days.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  week 
before,  either ;  just  a  few  days  before  the  election,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  all  you  recall  of  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  is  about  all  that  it  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  else,  other  than  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff, before  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
elected  ? 
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Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  yes.  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Flannigen  a 
number  of  times.  We  roomed  together — had  adjoining  rooms,  and 
the  same  room  part  of  the  titoe. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  know  Leslie  Taylor,  of  Taylorvillef 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  legislative  matters 
or  legislative  corruption? 

Mr.  Brownbacsk.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  your  vote  on  the 
senatorial  situation? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  say  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  recall  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  know  B.  A.  Turner? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Healt.  And  you  know  Mr.  Haner? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes ;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  e\^er  discuss  your  vote  in  the  senatorial  elec5- 
tion  with  either  of  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  might  have  mentioned  it  to  Haner  and  possibly 
to  Turner;  not  that  I  know  of;  not  that  I  recall  at  this  time,  however. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  any  of  these  men  the  matter 
of  the  payment  of  money  to  you  in  connection  with  your  vote  on  Uie 
senatorship  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  recall  meeting  Mr.  Leslie  Taylor  in  the  lobby 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  at  some  time  during  the  legislative  session, 
and  discussing  with  him  the  payment  of  money  in  connection  with 
some  legislation  that  was  then  pending  before  the  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  remember  the  fellow  at  all,  or  that"  I 
ever  discussed  anything  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  of  that  kind  with 
anybody? 

Mr.  Brownback.  About  the  payment  of  money? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Leslie  Taylor 
about  a  measure  that  was  pending  before  the  general  assembly  with 
reference  to  the  change  of  a  certain  judicial  district  or  circuit  in 
Christian  County? 

Mr.  Brownback.  NoC  that  I  knoiv  of.  T  discussed  that  one  time 
with  a  Judge  McBride  over  there,  I  think — the  judicial  apportion- 
ment bill ;  but  I  do  not  remember  Taylor. 

Mr.  Healt.  The  conversation  to  which  I  am  calling  your  attention 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  at 
some  tmie  during  the  session  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  recall  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  occasion  that  you 
were  a  member  of  the  committee  on  judicial  apportionment,  and  also 
a  member  of  a  subcommittee  which  had  to  do  with  the  measure  affect- 
ing the  judicial  circuit  in  which  Christian  Countv  was  then  located  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  recall  anything  about  this  fellow.  I 
do  not  know  Taylor  at  alL 
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Mr.  Healy.  Just  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Brownback. 

Mr.  Brownback.  If  I  discussed  it  with,  him,  I  discussed  it  without 
knowiiiff  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Taylor  that  you  could  get  Christian 
County  out  of  a  Democratic  district,  as  it  then  was,  and  put  it  in  a 
Bepublican  district,  but  that  it  would  require  some  means  or  money 
to  accomplish  it  f 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  talk  of  that  kind  with  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Taylor  then  ask  you  what  you  meant  by 
that,  and  did  you  reply  that  you  could  have  this  change  made  for 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  you  then  ask  Mr.  Taylor  to  go  back  home  and 
see  if  he  could  arrange  to  raise  that  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And,  if  he  could  obtain  it,  to  let  you  know  and  you 
would  then  arrange  for  the  passage  of  this  measure  affecting  tiiat 
judicial  circuit? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Taylor  then  ask  you  how  you  could  get  such 
a  bill  through,  and  did  you  then  say  vou  would  guarantee  its  passage 
for  that  simi,  five  or  six  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  then  inform  Mr.  Taylor  that  when  you  came 
to  Springfield  you  were  a  stranger^  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  did 
things ;  but  that  since  then  jou  had  become  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation, and  you  were  now  m  with  the  crowd  that  did  business  and 
controlled  things?  ' 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  you  knew  what  you  were  talking  about,  and  you 
would  guarantee  to  have  this  change  brought  about  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  that  sum  of  money? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  also  inform  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  occasion 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  in  raising  that  much  money 
in  Christian  County  for  that  particular  purpose? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  is 
the  purpose  of  counsel  examining  the  witness  now  to  call  this  man 
Taylor? 

Mr.  Healy.  Why,  of  course.  I  would  not  seek  to  impeach  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  if  I  had  not  been  advised  that  Mr.  Taylor 
when  called  would  so  testify.  I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Taylor 
personally;  but  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Taylor  when  called  will 
testify  substantially  along  the  lines  of  the  inquiry  which  I  am  now 
making  of  the  witness. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Taylor  at  all? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  recall  him  at  all.  I  do  not  know  who 
he  can  be. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  do  not  know  any  Mr.  Taylor? 
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Mr.  Brownback.  I  know  a  Taylor  up  there— I  think  I  know  of 
him.  I  do  not  know  any  Taylor  personally  in  Taylorville.  No; 
I  do  not    I  think  there  is  a  Taylor 

Senator  Ejbkyon.  You  have  not  had  any  such  talk  as  this,  or  any- 
ihinklikeit? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Never  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Never  in  my  life. 

Senator  Kenyon.  At  any  time  or  placet 

Mr.  Bbownback.  Never,  at  any  time. 

Sc^iator  Fletcher.  Or  anywhere! 

Mr.  Brownback.  Or  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Taylor  in  town,  Mr.  Healy  t 

Mr.  HsALY.  No. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Oiairman,  when  he  will  be  called  t 
I  do  not  want  to  discharge  this  witness  until  he  has  been  examined. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  will  send  for  him  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  goinc  to  suggest  that  if  he  was  here,  he 
might  be  |)rought  in  for  identincation. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  not  here ;  and  we  were  not  advised  until  yester- 
dav  that  Mr.  Brownback  was  to  be  a  witness. 

l*he  Chairman.  Mr.  Brownback  will  be  retained  until  such  time 
as  you  see  fit  to  have  him  excused. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  we  had  known  he  was  going  to  testify  we  would 
have  subpoenaed  Mr.  Taylor  before  this  time. 

Did  you  then  suggest  to  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  go  back  to  Christian 
County  and  arrange  to  have  a  delegation  come  down  to  Springfield 
and  be  heard  before  the  committee  in  regard  to  this  change,  and 
also  inform  him  at  the  same  time  that  a  delegation  would  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  would  look  a  little  better  to  make  a  showing  of  that 
sort  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Healy.  But  that  the  chan^  could  be  effected  without  any 
hearing  before  the  committee  provided  this  sum  of  money  were  fur- 
nished? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  did  Mr.  Taylor  then  tell  you  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  raise  money  for  any  such  purpose? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  none  of  his  friends  would  join  in  such  a 
scheme? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  attention  of  the  witness  been  called  to 
the  time  and  the  place  where  this  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  The  period  fixed  by  mv  question  is  some  time 
during  that  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  place  is  the  lobby  of 
the  St  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  six  months  in  period. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  not  very  definite. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  fix  it  more  definitely  than  that, 
Mr.  Healy? 
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Mr.  Healy.  My  information  is  that  the  witness  will  be  able  to  fix 
it  by  some  memorandum. 

liie  Chairman.  I  mean  now  by  yom*  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  can  not  fix  it  now  any  more  definitely  from  the 
memorandum  I  have. 

In  that  same  conversation  with  Mr.  Tavlor  did  you  and  he  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  the  senatorial  election,  Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Brownback.  If  my  answer  to  the  other  question  applies  to 
ihat^  I  do  not  remember  talking  to  him  about  anything. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  occasion  ask  you  why  you 
were  not  voting  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  did  you  then  tell  him  that 
your  district  had  never  received  what  it  was  entitled  to  in  the  matter 
of  patronage,  and  that  you  proposed  to  make  whoever  was  Senator 
come  across  first? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Taylor  then  ask  you  what  was  the  matter 
with  Hopkins,  he  having  carried  your  district,  and  did  you  then 
reply  that  Hopkins  did  not  Have  anything  to  offer ;  all  his  appointees 
were  to  be  reappointed,  and  everything  else  was  promised  except 
one  office,  which  he  offered  you,  but  the  identity  of  that  office  not 
being  now  known  to  Mr.  Taylor?  Did  you  have  such  a  conversation 
with  him? 

Mr.  BrowNBACK.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Brownback.  With  anyone  else? 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  about  any  position  in 
case  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  Taylor  on  that  occasion  that  you  had 
seen  Mr.  Hitch  four  or  five  times,  and  that  Hitch  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  offer  in  consideration  of  your  vote  on  the  Senatorship  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hitch? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes;  I  believe  I  know  Mr.  Hitch. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hitch  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  not;  not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Hitch  was  United  States  marshal  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Illinois  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Hitch? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  recall.  I  think  I 
know  him.  He  is  well  known  in  our  section.  But  I  do  not  remember 
ever  discussing  the  matter  with  him  at  all.    I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  occasion  and  in 
that  same  conversation  that  you  did  not  expect  Mr.  McKinley  to  be 
elected,  and  that  you  were  simply  voting  for  McKinley  until  you 
found  who  was  to  be  elected  Umted  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  you  did  not  then  know  who  would  be  elected, 
but  that  he,  Taylor,  could  count  on  your  voting  for  the  man  who 
would  be  the  next  United  States  Senator? 
•  Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  also  say  to  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  occasion  Aat 
before  anybody  got  your  vote  for  United  States  Senator  he  would 
have  to  show  you  and  come  across! 

Mr.  Brownbagk.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  also  inform  Mr.  Taylor  in  that  conversation 
that  it  had  cost  you  a  lot  of  money  to  be  elected — more  than  you 
cared  to  tell  anybody —  and  that  you  intended  to  get  it  back  if  you 
could  t 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  never  had  those  conversations  or  any  part  of 
those  conversations  with  Mr.  Taylor  or  with  any  other  person? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  anybody  offer  you  money  in  consideration  of 
your  vote  on  the  United  States  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Brownback.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  receive  money  from  anybody 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  In  consideration  of  your  vote  on  the  last  ballot,  ihe 
ninety-fifth  ballot? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Healt.  Was  any  promise  of  any  sort  made  to  you  with  ref- 
erence to  a  political  appointment 

Mr.  Brownback.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Healt.  In  connection  with  your  vote? 

Mr.  Brownback.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  matter  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not ;  not  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  after  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  discussed  Federal  appointments  in  my  district 
with  the  Senator  afterwards. 

Mr.  Healt.  With  what  Senator? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Senator  Lorimer;  I  think  in  connection  with 
Senator  CuUom,  but  I  do  not  remember  positively. 

Mr.  Healt.  Had  you  had  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Lorimer  .or  any- 
body acting  for  him  in  regard  to  Federal  appointments,  prior  to  the 
election  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  Or  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Healt.  In  this  conversation  which  you  had  at  the  governor's 
office  was  Mr.  P.  S.  Haner  present? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Phil — Philip — P.  S.  Haner  was  there. 

Mr.  Healt.  From  Taylorville? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir;  chairman  of  the  State  live-stock  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Healt.  Before  that  you  were  supporting  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Shurtleff  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  was  not  taking  any  interest  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Healt.  Were  you  for  Shurtleff  or  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  was  friendly  to  Mr.  Shurtleff,.  in  a  personal 
way. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  entered  into  an  arrangement  or  agreement  with 
the  governor  by  which,  in  consideration  of  this  appointment,  you 
gave  him,  the  governor,  your  vote  on  the  speakership! 
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Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the  consideration  which  moved  you  in 
voting  for  Mr.  King  in  the  assembly  f 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not  consider  it  a  consideration. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  not  that  the  agreement  f 

Mr.  Browkback.  That  was  the  agreement  we  had ;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  not  that  all  you  thought  you  were  getting  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Browkback.  The  promise  I  was  getting! 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  you  nad  signed  an  agreement  with  the  governor 
in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Brownback.  We  agreed;  yes,  after  he  promised  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  had  compelled  you  to  put  the  matter  in  writing, 
so  far  as  you  were  concerned? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  asked  me  to  do  that.  He  said,  "All  the  other 
members  have." 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  seen  that  agreement  since? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  how  it  read? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  I  can  not  recall  just  how  it  read.  I  read  it 
that  night  and  thought  it  was  a  safe  paper  to  sign,  and  signed  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  a  document  was  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  My  recollection  is  it  was  written  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  pencil? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Written  out  by  the  governor? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  so.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  it  was  signed  by  you? 

Mr.  Brownback.  It  was  signed  by  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  corrupt  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not  so  regard  it.    I  do  not  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  to  receive  some  particular  committee 
appointments  in  consideration  of  that? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not  insist  on  those.  We  just  discussed 
them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  you  to  be  made  chairman  of  some  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  to  be. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought  Mr.  Lorimer  would  be  elected  on 
that  ballot? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  made  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  discussion  of  the  matter;  hearing  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  and  in  the  house.  A  great  many 
members  we»^  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  condition,  and  would 
vote  for  any  Republican  who  could  be  elected. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  heard  it  discussed  the  night  before  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Not  any  more  than  any  other  evening.  Perhaps 
some  one  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lorimer  would  be  elected, 
or  that  they  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  to-morrow. 

Senator  E^enyon.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody? 
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Mr.  Brownback.  I  did  not  enter  into  the  caucus. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Did  you  consult  with 
Mr.  Shurtleff  about  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Perhaps.  I  ate  dinner  with  him  frequently,  and 
I  may  have  discussed  it  with  him  at  the  table. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  did  or  not 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  can  not  say  positively.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kjinyon.  Did  not  some  one  tell  you  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
would  be  elected  on  that  ballot,  and  that  you  ^ould  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Brownback.  It  was  an  open  discussion  that  he  would  be 
elected  to-morrow. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  expected  he  would  be? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  expected  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  From  what  various  people  said  to  youf 

Mr.  Brownback.  Several  people. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  were  the  people? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  were  near  the  head  of  the  voting  list? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Mr.  Behrens  voted  ahead  of  me. 

Senator  BlEnton.  Did  Mr.  Browne  come  ahead  of  you? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  Mr.  Browne  is  a 
Democrat. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  Browne  talk  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Never  at  any  time. 

Senator  Ejenton.  You  never  discussed  it  with  Browne? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Never. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  ever  discuss  it  with  Alschuler  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Alschuler  a  good  many  times,  but 
I  do  not  believe  I  did  on  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  this  ballot  was 
not  just  a  mere  happening  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  felt  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Democrats 
were  going  to  vote  for  him  to  elect  him? 

]^.  Brownback.  It  was  not  discussed  in  that  way  in  any  discus- 
sion I  may  have  had.  I  did  not  talk  much  to  Democrats  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  how  many  or  knew  that  there  were  very 
many  Democrats  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  say  now  that  from  the  general  discussion 
around  the  hotel  and  around  the  house  floor  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lori- 
mer at  that  time,  without  knowing  that  enough  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans were  going  to  vote  for  hmi  to  elect  him? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did.  I  expected  it  to  be  done,  but  I  did  not 
have  any  positive  assurance  and  1  did  not  know. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  the  first  time  you  ever  voted  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  voted  for  Mr. 
Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  understand  that  a  good  many  Republicans 
who  had  theretofore  been  voting  for  Hopkms  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  that  morning? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  thought  there  would  be  several. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  expect  enough  Republican  votes  to 
elect  him  ? 
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Mr.  Brownback.  I  hardly  knew.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I 
knew  that  some  Demxxsrats  were  likely  to  vote  for  him,  or  I  thought 
they  would:  but  I  did  not  know  how  many. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  have  an  understanding  or  idea  that  the 
Republicans  generally  were  going  to  vote  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  presumed  tnat  if  they  were  as  anxious  to  break 
the  deadlock  as  I  was,  they  would.  I  knew  of  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Before  you  made  up  your  mind  to  vote  for  him 
you  sent  for  Mr.  McKinley*? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  talked  to  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Brownback.  The  discussion  was  as  though  he  was  friendly  to 
Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  expressed  himself  as  friendly  eo  Senator 
Lorimer? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Flehtcher.  And  Mr.  McKinley  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
^nominated? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  was  about  convinced  at  that  time  that  he  could 
not  be. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  felt  so,  practically,  and  released  you  from 
voting  for  him  any  further  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  was  under  no  obligations,  except  in  a  personal 
way,  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley.    I  knew  him  verjr  well  personally. 

The  Chakman.  Have  you  completed  your  examination,  Mr.  Healy  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  There  was  not 
anything  in  that  agreement  which  Gov.  Deneen  asked  you  to  sign, 
and  which  you  did  sign,  about  your  getting  patronage? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  except  that  you  agreed  to  go  to  the  caucus 
and  stand  by  the  caucus  nominee  in  the  organization  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  was  the  gist;  practically  everything; 
practically  every  statement  made. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  district  was  a  Eepublican  minority  district  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  A  Democratic  district,  and  elected  a  minority 
Republican. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  more  than  one  Bepublican  candidate  for 
the  house  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  anybody  being 
elected  as  a  Republican  but  you  at  that  election,  was  tnere? 

Mr.  Brownback.  That  was  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  no  opposition  whatever.  You  got  every 
Republican  vote  that  was  cast  for  a  Republican  for  the  house,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Every  Republican  vote  I  got. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  say.  Then,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  you  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money,  or  any  sum  of  money,  because 
nobody  could  beat  you  under  any  possible  circumstances? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  spend  any  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  not  spend  much? 
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Mr.  Bbowuback.  Very  little ;  some  for  traveling  ezpensea  I  did 
not,  I  suppose,  attend  a  dozen  meetings  after  the  nomination* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  have  a  contest  for  the  nomination! 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  How  many  c<Mitestants  were  in  the  field  on  the  B^ub- 
lican  side? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Just  two. 

Mr.  Healt.  Two  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Mr.  Provine,  of  Christian,  and  mysell 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  make  an  active  campaign  t 

Mr.  Brownback.  For  the  nomination! 

Mr.  Healt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  spend  some  money  in  connection  with  ihatf 

Mr.  Brownback.  A  good  deal  more  time  than  money. 

Mr.  Healt.  But  you  spent  some  money? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  naturally;  in  the  regular  way.  I  did  not 
buy  any  votes. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  did  not  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Brownback.  ' 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  money  you  did 
spend  in  the  primarv  election? 

Mr.  Brow:;  back.  No. 

Senator  Jones.  You  did  not  keep  any  account? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  however. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  ^'a  great  deal  of 
money"? 

Mr.  Brownback.  It  is  a  farming  district.  I  would  rather  some- 
body else  would  offer  the  money.  I  believe  it  would  do  me  more 
good  than  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  spend  a  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Jones.  Five  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  presume  I  spent  that  much.  I  would  drive 
from  town  to  town,  and  it  is  a  large  district. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  reelection! 

Mr. 'Brownback.  Yes;  and  was  defeated. 

Senator  Jones.  Were  you  defeated  for  the  nomination! 

Mr.  Brownback.  No;  for  the  election. 

Senator  Jones.  You  got  the  nomination? 

Mr.  Brownback.  We  nominated  two  candidates  this  time. 

Senator  Jones.  You  nominated  two  candidates  this  time? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  only  one  could  be  elected  in  that  district! 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  spend  more  money  in  the  contest  for  the 
nomination  than  you  did  in  the  matter  of  your  election  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did 
or  not.    I  really  did  not  keep  a  record  of  what  I  did  spend. 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  a  direct  primary  at  which  you  were  nomi- 
nated at  that  time,  and  you  had  to  go  all  over  your  district,  making 
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the  same  kind  of  a  campaign  that  you  would  have  made  for  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  a  great  many  small  towns 
in  that  district. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Yes;  it  is  a  farming  district. 

Mr.  Brownback.  And  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  this  last  election,  when  another  Republican 
was  elected,  there  being  two  of  you  on  the  ticket,  was  any  issue  made 
as  to  your  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  ;  not  any  more  than — yes,  I  believe  there  was. 
I  think  he  used  circulars  stating  that  I  had  voted  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  throw  out  any  insinuations  in  regard 
to  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  your  vote  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  more  than  that  I  voted  for  Lorimer. 

Senator  Jones.  Nobody  made  any  charge  in  your  campaign  that 
you  had  been  influenced  by  money 

Mr.  Brownback.  Not  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  In  voting  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Not  to  me. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  in  the  campaign  f 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  more  than  a  joking  reference  by  my  friends 
that  Provine  was  likely  using  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  there  any  statement  signed  by  Taylor  or  any- 
body else? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of;  not  that  I  saw. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  not  that  the  issue  in  that  district,  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned  as  the  Republican  candidate,  and  so  far  as  Joseph 
Clark,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Brownback.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Clark  was  defeated  in  that  same  district? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Clark  was  not  nominated. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  a  candidate  for  renomination  before  the 
Democratic  primary,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  He  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  he  was  defeated  for  the  nomination? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes ;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  was  not  that  the  issue  on  the  Democratic  side, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Clark  was  concerned,  and  was  not  that  the  issue,  so  far 
as  your  candidacy  was  concerned,  on  the  Republican  side  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  made  an  issue  in  my 
case.  I  did  not  make  much  of  a  campaign.  I  do  not  think  it  was, 
though. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Provine  had  been  a  member  of  the  house  from  your 
district  before  you  were  elected  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  In  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  assemblies. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  you  beat  Provine  for  the  forty-sixth 
assembly  ? 

Mr.  Brownback.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  were  nominated  for  the  forty-seventh  but 
were  not  elected,  because  there  were  two  Republicans  nominated  and 
only  one  could  be  elected  with  the  Republican  votes  of  that  district? 
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JMr.  Brownbaok.  Yes.    Provine  got  more  votes  than  I  did. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  By  how  much  were  you  beaten? 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Can  you  not  remember? 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  I  think  I  carried — I  do  not  recall  the  number  of 
votes.    I  knew  I  was  beaten.    I  did  not  make  much  of  a  canvasa. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  it  close? 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  were  beaten  decisively? 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  beaten  very  badly.  He 
ran  ahead  of  me  quite  a  number — three  or  four  thousand  votes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tnat  was  the  minoritv  system  of  representation,  by 
which  each  voter  can  cast  three  votes  tor  any  one  man? 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  obliged  to  ask  you  to  remain  until  fur- 
ther notice,  Mr.  Brownback. 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  Would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee 
if  I  came  back  ?    I  will  come  back  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  intend  to  close  this  examination  very  soon — 
within  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  I  could  be  back  here  Tuesday  noon.  I  have  very 
important  matters  of  my  own — an  estate  of  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  be  back  by  Monday? 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  I  could  leave  St.  Liouis  Monday  noon,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Brownbaok.  If  you  recall  me,  I  will  come  back,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  like  to  have  it  understood  whether  he  will 
come  anyway  or  will  come  on  a  telegram.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Marble  know  whether  they  will  have  Mr.  Taylor 
here  or  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  will  send  for  him  at  once. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  has  not  yet  been  summoned  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No. 

Mr.  Brownback.  I  think  I  can  get  back  as  soon  as  he  can  come. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  leave  it  that  Mr.  Brownback  will 
return  on  a  telegram.  Leave  your  address  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Brownback.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  will  determine  whether  a  telegram  should  be 
sent  or  not? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  can. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  want  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  Taylor  comes,  I  want  Mr.  Brownback  here,  and 
you  will  know  whether  Mr.  Taylor  will  come  and  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  We  will  advise  you  if  Mr.  Taylor  comes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Or  you  can  advise  Mr.  Pease  or.  Mr.  Cornelius. 

(At  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  December  18, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  hl) 
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XONDAY,   DBCEMBEB   18,    1911. 

Senate  OmcB  Building, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
.  Present:   (Senators  Dillingham   (chairman),  Kenyon,  Johnston, 
Fletcher,  and  Kern;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  L.  FLANNIOEN. 

John  L.  Flannigen,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified'  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Illinois  f 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  was  born  in  East  St.  Louis,  but  I  have  been 
back  there  the  last  time  since  1903 ;  since  I  came  from  law  school. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  many  sessions  or  how  many  general  assemblies 
have  you  been  a  member  of? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  have  served  in  three. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  forty-fifth,  the  forty-sixth,  and  the  forty- 
seventh? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  all  the  extras  that  came  with  each  of  those 
terms? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  With  all  the  extras. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  member  of  the  present,  the  Forty-seventh 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  J.  Faulkner? 

Mr.  FiiANNiGEN.  1  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Charles  A.  White  during  the  forty- 
fifth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  then  a  labor  lobbyist? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  belonged  to  the  labor  lobby  at  Springfield  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Charles  A.  White  go  to  you  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly 

Mr.  Healy.  What  volume  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  not  reading  from  either.  I  will  refer  to  Vol- 
ume III,  page  2415. 

Did  Mr.  Charles  A.  White  go  to  you  during  the  forty-fifth  general 
assembly  and  ask  your  aid  or  assistance  in  one  or  two  bills,  one  re- 
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quiring  traction  companies  or  some  traction  companies  to  have  toilet 
rooms  m  their  street  cars  nmning  through  different  cities? 

Mr.  F^NNiGEN.  He  did.    He  came  to  see  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  go  to  see  you  with  reference  to  that  and  other 
bills  allied  with  that  on  more  than  one  occasion? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  My  recollection  now  is  that  he  came  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  at  Springfield. ' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  come  on  more  than  one  occasion! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Just  one  occasion,  as  I  remember  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  present  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  brought  Mr.  Bailey,  the  street-car  conductor, 
whom  you  have  mentioned,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  Mr.  Bailey's  full  name? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  believe  it  is  Joseph  Bailey;  I  am  not  auite  sure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Faulkner's  lull  name  is  J.  J.  Faulkner  I 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  In  my  room  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  During  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  talk  between  you  and  Mr.  White?  I 
do  not  care  about  all  the  details  of  it.  I  want  to  get  to  the  point 
where — shall  I  direct  his  attention  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  shall 
I  have  him  give  the  conversation? 

The  Chairman.  The  general  rule  is  to  give  the  conversation  as 
nearly  as  the  witness  can. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  but  that  there  might  be  a  lot  of  it 
What  was  the  conversation,  Mr.  Flannigan,  between  you  and  Mr. 
"White  on  that  occasion  in  reference  to  that  bill? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  came  to  the  room  with  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Faulkner,  and  he  wanted  me  to  help  him  or  to  be  for  a  couple  of  bills 
he  had,  one  of  them  compelling  the  street-car  companies,  as  I  recall 
it,  to  place  toilet  rooms  in  street  cars  that  operated  for  more  than — I 
think  the  number  of  miles  was  10  miles.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
for  certain,  but  anyway  I  know  it  affected  the  street-car  systems  run- 
ning out  01  my  town  and  into  Belleville  and  the  other  cities  there.  I 
told  him  I  would  not  be  for  that  bill,  because  they  could  not  dump 
them  or  cleanse  them  while  they  were  in  the  cities  at  all,  and  they 
were  constantly  in  cities,  running  to  East  St.  Louis,  Madison,  Granite 
City,  Alton,  etc. ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  fair  bill,  and  I 
would  not  be  for  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  bill  required  the  street-car  companies  to  put  in 
each  street  car  full  toilet  facilities? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  was  the  bill ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  named  the  cities  that  the  traction  company 
runs  its  cars  through  in  your  home  county  and  town  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  just  the  street-car  lines  between  East  St. 
Louis  and  Belleville,  and  the  other  cities  there. 

Senator  ICern.  Do  you  say  it  was  a  bill  which  applied  to  railroads 
only  10  miles  long? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  an  independent  recollection  of  it! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection;  that  it  was  10 
miles. 
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Senator  Kern.  Who  had  introduced  the  bill? 

Mr.  Flaxnigek.  I  could  not  say  that,  Senator.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber now  who  introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Had  the  bill  been  introduced? 

Mr.  Flanniobn.  Yes,  sir;  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  for  he 
asked  me  to  support  the  measure.  I  suppose  otherwise  he  would 
not 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  did  not  introduce  it! 

Mr.  Flanniobn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  the  bill  apply  to  railroads  less  than  10  miles 
long,  or  only  to  those  10  miles  or  longer? 

Mr.  Flanniobn.  My  recollection  is  that  it  applied  to  railroads 
operating  over  10  miles,  which  would  cover  the  mfferent  lines  run- 
ning into  the  cities  in  my  district  there.  That  is  my  recollection 
of  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  a  number  of  those  cities  in  your  district 
close  tether? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir;  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Belleville 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Fourteen  miles  to  Belleville  and  20  miles  to 
Edwardsville 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  There  are  several  around  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  all  of  the  conversation  or  the  sub- 
stance of  it  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  have;  practically  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  have  interurban  lines  that  run  20  miles  and 
more  that  do  not  have  toilet  facilities? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  they  not  required  by  the  law  of  Illinois  to  have 
toilets? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  you  talked  with  Mr.  White  on  that  occasion 
did  you  tell  him  or  did  you  form  an  opinion  in  your  own  mind  of 
the  character  of  the  bill  or  what  Mr.  White's  purpose  was  in  having 
it  introduced  or  asking  you  to  support  it? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  thought  the  bill  was  unfair,  because  you  no 
sooner  get  out  of  the  city  limits  of  East  St.  Louis,  where  you  would 
not  be  allowed  to  dump  or  cleanse,  than  you  get  to  Belleville,  where 
the  same  condition  prevails.  There  is  only  a  little  distance  between 
that — twenty-odd  miles — to  Alton,  and  they  pass  through  four  or 
five  towns  there,  and  I  thought  to  compel  the  railroads  to  do  that, 
where  they  could  not  be  operated,  was  useless,  and  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  a  fair  proposition  to  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  are  good-sized  cities  at  intervals,  and  then 
the  intervening  space  is  pretty  well  filled  up  with  villages  and  little 
towns? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  It  is  practically  a  continuous  city  there — the  15 
miles  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Belleville,  and  almost  a  continuous 
city  to  Alton,  the  23  or  24  miles — and  there  are  a  number  of  towns 
on  the  East  St.  Louis  &  Belleville  line.  It  is  built  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  track,  and  people  live  there. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  White  about  its  being 
a  holdup  bill  or  a  shakedown  bill,  or  whatever  term  is  used  to  ex- 
press that  idea? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  for  the  biU  because  I 
thought  it  was  not  fair  and  right;  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  an 
honest,  good  measure,  there  in  that  condition.  He  was  my  colleague. 
He  came  from  my  district    He  had  worked  for  this  system  for 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  was  your  colleague? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  'vas  one  of  them — ^my  Democratic  colleague. 
Mr.  Keck,  of  Belleville,  was  the  other  colleague. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Was  Mr.  White  then  a  member  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Allow  me  to  correct  that.  He  was  from  my  dis- 
trict, but  he  was  not  my  colleague.  He  worked  for  the  street  car 
company  there.    Afterwards  he  was  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  he  worked  for  the  street  car  line  that  runs 
through  your  district? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes.  He  ran  between  East  St.  Louis  and  Leba- 
non and  O'Fallcn  as  a  street-car  conductor  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  White  or  in  his  presence,  or  to  any 
body  else,  that  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  money  or  a  lot  of  money 
to  pass  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  never  mentioned  money  to  the  gentleman  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  say  that  or  that  in  substance  or  anything 
like  it  or  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly  inferred? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Never  in  the  world  did  I  say  a  thing  to  him  that 
he  could  imderstand  to  mean  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  want  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  an  answer 
of  Mr.  White  given  in  this  investigation.  I  read  from  page  2415  of 
volume  3  : 

"  Mr.  Mabble.  Did  any  use  of  money  for  corrupt  purposes  in  the 
forty-fifth  general  assembly  come  to  your  attention  while  you  were 
there  as  a  labor  lobbyist  ? 

"  Mr.  White.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  there  was  not  any  money  used. 

**Mr.  Mabble.  Do  you  mean  that  vou  Imow  there  was  none  used? 

**  Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  used. 

"  Mr.  Mabble.  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  ? 

*'  Mr.  White.  I  only  felt  that  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
protect  the  special  interests — that  is,  the  corporations,  etc. 

"  Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  hear  talk  about  the  use  of  money  for  cor- 
rupt purposes  there? 

"  Mr.  White.  Well,  no ;  I  never  heard  anv  direct  talk  on  that  ques- 
tion. It  was  generally  intimated  among  the  fellows  that  they  were 
using  money,  but  we  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

"Mr.  Mabble.  No  proposition  was  made  by  you  to  pay  for  labor 
legislation  ? 

"Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  one  instance  there  that  came  to 
my  attention.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupt  methods  or  what.  But  during  this  conventioUj  in  1907,  Mr. 
Joe  Bailey — ;a  street-car  conductor  on  the  Belleville  division  of  the 
East  St.  tjovda  &  Suburban  Electric  Railway — and  I  called  upon  the 
representatives  from  that  district — the  district  from  which  we  came, 
tho  forty-ninth  senatorial  district — and  asked  their  support  of  this 
bill  or  the  bills  in  the  interest  of  the  street-car  men.    We  called  upon 
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Mr.  Flannigen,  a  representative  from  that  district.  After  we  had 
told  Mr.  Flannigen  the  purpose  of  our  mission,  he  listened  to  us,  and 
he  said — he  implied  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money  to  pass  that 
bill.  Mr.  Bailey  promptly  answered  him,  before  any  further  con- 
versation took  place,  that  we  had  no  money  to  pay  for  legislation 
and  that  if  we  could  not  secure  it  in  an  honorable  way  we  would  have 
to  let  it  go.    That  is  the  substance  of  his  reply. 

"  Mr.  Makble.  Who  was  Mr.  Flunnigen  * 

"Mr.  White.  Mr.  John  Flannigen,  the  Republican  representative 
from  the  forty-ninth  senatorial  district." 

Then  he  was  asked  if  you  were  a  member  of  the  next  assembly, 
and  he  said  yes. 

Was  anj  such  conversation  held  by  you  or  in  your  presence  with 
White  or  in  the  presence  of  White  with  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  It  was  not ;  and  the  statement  there  that  he  made, 
that  I  said  it  would  take  money,  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  without 
any  foundation  whatever,  for  I  never  talked  to  him  about  money  in 
my  life. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  Mr.  Bailev  make  any  such  statement  as 
Mr.  White  says  there  that  he  made — that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
legislation,  and  if  he  could  not  secure  it  in  an  honorable  way  he  would 
have  to  let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  did  not.  He  never  said  anything  about 
money,  and  he  will  say  that  to-day,  that  he  never  heard  it  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth  general  as- 
sembly when  Senator  Lorimer  was  elected? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  a  member  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  "? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  that  honor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Gov. 
Deneen? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Grov.  Deneen  about  your  candidacy 
before  the  organization  of  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Several  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  any  talk  between  you  and  Gov.  Deneen 
about  your  being  a  candidate  and  about  Gov.  Deneen  supporting  you 
in  your  candidacy? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  I  would 
like  to  have  his  support,  if  I  could  get  it,  and  that  I  knew  I  could  be 
elected  with  his  help.  I  thought  I  could  be.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
whether  he  could  be  with  me  or  against  me ;  that  our  fellows  at  home 
had  always  been  with  him,  and  that  if  he  would  not  be  with  me  I 
would  not  be  in  the  fight  at  all.  He  advised  me  to  go  ahead  in  it, 
and  at  the  end  he  would  be  for  me.  He  led  me  all  the  way  through 
to  believe  he  would  be  for  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  organization  of 
the  house  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly,  which  organized  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1909? 
11946'— VOL  7—12 56 
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Mr.  Flannigen.  That  w  s  after  the  election  and  up  to  and  includ- 
ing— right  up  to  the  moment  that — right  up  to  the  caucus  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  mean  after  the  election  in  November,  1908? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  have  those  talks  with  Gov.  Deneen! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  gcvernor's  office.  I 
think  once  I  saw  him  in  the  Union  League  Club  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
caffo.    That  is  all  I  could  fix  positively  now. 

Mr.  HAiiECY.  Did  you  then  become  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did ;  at  least  I  thought  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  sign  up  with  the  governor  to  go  into  the 
caucus  on  the  speakership  and  abide  by  the  result? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  went  to  the  caucus.  I  never  signed  the  round 
robin  that  they  had  around  there  in  my  life.  I  always  refused  to 
do  that  on  anything.    I  never  signed  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  saw  the  agreement  tiiat  was  being  circulated 
for  members  to  sign  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  go  into  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  for  whom  did  you  vote  for  speaker,  finallv? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  1  voted  for  the  governor's  candidate,  Mr.  iting. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  do  that  at  his  request  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did.* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  his  final  selection,  was  it? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  so  understood  it.  He  told  me  that  if  I  would 
vote  for  him  he  would  do  certain  things. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  who  would  do  certain  things? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  he  himself  would.  He  called  me  in  there 
just  at  caucus  time  and  told  me  I  would  have  to  get  out.  I  demurred 
to  that,  and  he  said  the  other  fellows  would  not  be  for  me:  that  he 
would  not  be  for  me ;  that  he  would  have  to  beat  me,  but  he  would  see 
that  Mr.  King  would  make  me  chairman  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee, if  that  would  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  whom  did  you  have  that  talk? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  With  Gov.  Deneen  himself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  "he."  I  did  not  know  that  the  record 
would  be  entirely  clear. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  With  the  governor;  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that,  with  reference  to  the  time  that  the 
speaker  was  elected  on  the  6th  of  January,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  My  recollection  is  that  he  sent  for  me,  or  at  least 
I  went  down  to  his  office,  during  the  time  that  the  caucus  was  in  ses- 
sion up  in  the  supreme  court  room.  They  were  having  the  caucus 
then. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  in  the  supreme  court  room 

Mr.  FiANNiGEN.  In  the  capital  building  in  Springfield,  IlL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  supreme  court  have  now  moved  out? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Into  their  own  building. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Into  another  building  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  into  their  own  judicial  building. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  talk  took  place,  then,  while  the  caucus  was 
being  held,  the  night  before  the  6th,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Flanntgbn.  That  is  my  recollection — ^that  I  came  from  the 
caucus  down  there.  Now,  just  how  I  happened  to  go  down  there,  I 
do  not  now  rememberj  but  I  know  that  we  had  that  talk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  vou  withdraw  then? 

Mr.  Flannigbn.  Oh,  I  had  to.    I  was  beaten;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  the  governor  tell  you  the  man  whom  he 
wanted  to  have  elected  as  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Well,  he  put  it  a  little  bit  differently.  He  put  it 
that  the  fellows  could  get  together  on  King  better  than  anybodv  else. 
He  got  away  from  me  on  the  proposition  that  I  came  from  a  "wet" 
district  and  the  fellows  would  not  vote  for  a  "  wet "  candidate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  told  you  that  King  was  the  man  whom  he 
wanted  elected,  did  he? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Ohj  ves;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  talk  with  him  or  he  with  you  more  than 
once  when  he  said  he  would  see  that  the  man  he  was  for  for  speaker 
would  appoint  you  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  It  was  the  appropriations  committee.  That  was 
the  promise;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  question  is,  Did  you  talk  with  him  more  than 
once  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  On  the  appropriations  committee  business? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  about  his  having  you  appointed. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  no;  I  got  angry  then  and  left,  and  did  not 
go  back  any  more.    I  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  last  conversation  you  had? 

Mr.  Fi-annigen.  That  was  the  last  conversation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  appointed  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
committee? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  His  man  was  not  elected,  was  he? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  no;  he  was  not  elected.  I  voted  for  Mr. 
Kinff;  however. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  voted  for  the  governor's  candidate.  You  voted 
for  the  man  whom  he  wanted  put  in  there,  when  you  voted  in  the 
caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  King  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  My  recollection  is  there  were  16  or  17  fellows 
who  went  out  of  the  caucus,  or  who  really  did  not  go  in. 

Senator  Kern.  Was  there  a  Republican  caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIern.  Was  King  the  nominee  of  that  caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Republican  caucus 
as  well  as  of  the  governor? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  I  think  so.  They  had  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation there.  There  were  several  candidates,  and  they  eliminated 
back  and  forth  until  they  got  down  to  three.  I  think  I  was  one  of 
the  last  three.  I  think  almost  every  one  in  there  was  a  candidate 
when  they  started. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Candidates  had  been  built  up  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  State,  had  they  not? 
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Mr.  Flannigen.  That  was  the  way  it  was  worked ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  you  built  up? 

Mr.  Flanniqen.  I  was  told  to  go  into  it.  That  is  all  I  know, 
Senator. 

Senator  Kern.  And  by  the  governor? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  then  you  were  told  by  the  governor  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Then  I  was  told  by  him  to  get  out. 

Senator  EIern.  Did  you  have  any  support  plraged  to  you? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  I  had  a  few  votes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  at  one  time  I  got  13  or  14  in  the  caucus. 
I  am  not  sure.  I  did  not  have  more  than  five  or  six  fellows  who  were 
really  for  me,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew,  and  everybody  else  did  who  knew  much 
about  conditions  there,  that  the  man  whom  the  governor  was  urging 
would  be  the  caucus  nominee,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  him  that  on  the  start,  when  I  first  talked 
to  him.    That  was  the  way  I  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  after  the  caucus  met,  the  process  of  elimination 
commenced,  and  they  eliminated  first  one  of  the  candidates  who  had 
sprung  up  throughout  the  State,  and  then  another  imtil  they  got 
d!own  to  how  many,  before  you  were  eliminated? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  in  the  race  until  it 
was  one,  two,  three,  and  I  was  the  third  man.  There  was  Mr.  Ad- 
kins,  who  is  the  present  speaker.  Then  it  got  down  between  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  King.    That  is  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  Hamilton  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Then  Hamilton  was  eliminated;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Bv  vote  or  otherwise?  Was  there  a  vote  taken 
between  King  and  I^amilton? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  there  was;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  that  is  the  way  he  was  eliminated? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  went  back  and  forth.  I  do  not  think  I  was 
in  there  all  the  time;  but  that  is  my  recollection  that  that  was  the 
final  vote  between  them,  before  they  all  finally  got  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Republican 
members  of  the  house  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  who  were 
not  in  the  caucus  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  were  friends  of  Edward  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  They  were  what  was  known  as  the  Shurtleff  fol- 
lowing;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  they  were  not  invited  to  that  meeting  at  all, 
were  they? 

Mr.  I-'lannigen.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  they  were  not 
invited.    They  said  they  were  not,  and  I  supposed  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  far  as  you  know  they  were  not  invited? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  general  understanding? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  was  the  general  understanding. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  the  Shurtleff  following  was  not  invited  to  the 
caucus  at  all? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it;  yes.  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they  were  for  Shurt- 
lefE  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  caucus ;  that  they  would  not  agree 
in  advance  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  caucus  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
for  King.  He  was  to  them  the  most  objectionable  fellow  there  was. 
He  was  the  most  objectionable  fellow  there  was.  He  was  the  most 
objectionable  fellow  th^y  could  get. 

Senator  Kern.  My  question  is.  Did  you  understand  that  the  men 
who  were  for  Shurtlefl,  who  were  known  as  the  Shurtleff  crowd,  had 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  ShurtleflP  anyhow,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  caucus  did  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  did  not  want  King. 
They  would  have  agreed  to  Adkins  at  that  time,  the  same  as  they 
did  at  the  last  session.    They  voted  for  him  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  For  whom  did  you  vote  for  United  States  Senator 
at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Flannigen? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  nominated  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  caucus,  and  I 
voted  for  him,  as  I  recall  it,  46  times ;  over  40  times  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  did  you  have  a  talk  witii  Senator  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  was  that  talk,  brieflv? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  the  Senator  that  1  did  not  believe  he  could 
ever  be  elected,  and  we  were  there  wasting  a  lot  of  time,  and  all  the 
legislation  at  that  time  was  tied  up.  If  you  were  an  anti-Hopkins 
man,  you  would  have  trouble  getting  a  bill  out  of  the  committee; 
and  if  you  were  the  other  way,  you  would  have  the  same  trouble. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  could  be  elected,  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  the  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  take  the  men  he  had  and 
see  it  they  could  not  get  together  on  somebody  else.  I  personally 
felt  friendly  to  Mr.  Kodenberg,  my  Congressman,  and  suggested 
his  name.  Mr.  Hopkins  did  not  believe  in  giving  up,  and  thought 
if  he  could  not  be  elected  there  ought  not  to  be  a  United  States 
Senator  elected.  He  felt  angry  with  me.  I  told  him  if  he  felt  that 
wav  we  had  got  to  the  place  where  I  was  going  to  quit. 

ilv.  Hanecy.  You  were  for  Hopkins  on  the  square  for  United 
States  Senator,  were  you  not,  and  in  good  faith  in  every  way  up  to 
that  time? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Absolutely.  My  present  law  partner,  who  was 
then  United  States  district  attorney,  was  his  appointee,  and  I  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Hopkins;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  made  the  nominating  speech  in  the  Republican 
caucus  for  United  States  Senator,  did  you  not,  nominating  Mr. 
Hopkins? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  do  that  at  Senator  Hopkins's  request? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  asked  me  or 
not.  I  think  he  did.  If  he  did  not,  Mr.  Hitch  or  some  of  his  men 
did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  Mr.  Hitch,  you  mean  Charles  P. 
Hitch,  who  was  then  and  is  now  United  States  marshal  for  the 
southern  district  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  leave  Senator  Hopkins  then,  after  the 
forty-sixth  ballot,  or  about  that  time? 
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Mr.  Flannigbn.  About  that  time — when  that  happened — ^I  said 
that  I  would  not  vote  for  him  any  more,  and  I  then  explained  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  my  reason  for  changing  my  vote  and  told  them 
T  would  vote  for  any  Eepublican  on  whom  they  thought  we  could 
get  together;  that  I  was  tired  of  the  way  things  were  going,  and  I 
then  changed  my  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the 
le^slature  generally  on  both  sides,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  F1.ANNIGEN.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  very  tired  of  it.  It  was  a 
tiresome  thing  to  sit  there  and  just  vote  and  do  nothing  else. 

Senator  Kern.  For  whom  did  you  vote  when  you  left  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  For  Edward  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  Gov.  Deneen  had  not  interfered  in  the  selection 
of  a  speaker  or  a  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  forty-sixth  general 
assembly  at  the  caucus  for  speaker,  or  prior  to  it,  who  would  have 
received  the  caucus  indorsement? 

Mr.  MARBiiE.  I  will  object  to  that  question  as  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  your  opinion? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  calling  for  some  fact? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  for  common  expressions  and  common  knowl- 
edge, not  merely  in  Springfield,  but  all  over  the  State  where  that 
(][iiestion  was  discussed  amon^  members  of  the  house  of  the  fortv- 
sixth  general  assembly  or  their  political  friends.  It  was  practically 
unanimous. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  the  committee  feels,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  that  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of  knowledge, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  common  Lnowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  You  want  my  opinion,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  what  in  your  opinion  would  have  been  the 
result  of  the  caucus  on  the  speakership,  in  the  selection  of  a  speaker 
of  the  house  of  the  forty -sixth  general  assembly  if  the  governor  and 
his  administration  had  not  interfered  and  attempted  to  organize  the 
house? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  My  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  would  have 
gotten  that  nomination.  He  stood  well  with  all  the  fellows  there. 
He  had  been  an  emmently  fair  speaker  in  all  of  his  rulings  previous 
to  that  time,  and  the  people  seemed  to  like  him — practically  all. 
There  were  a  few  fellows  who  did  not  like  him,  but  not  many. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  sentiment  among  Democratic  as 
well  as  Republican  members  of  the  house,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  is  my  opinion ;  yes,  sir.  I  would  have  voted 
for  him  if  I  had  been  free. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  were  jou  not  free? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  At  that  time  the  governor  and  our  organization 
in  my  district  were  pretty  close  friends,  and  we  felt  that  we  ought 
to  do  what  he  wanted  done. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  your  district  were  for 
Shurtleff  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  never  heard  of  their  being  against  him. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  conscientiously  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Shurtleff  for  speaker,  were  you? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Well,  yes.  I  thought  Shurtleff  was  a  good  man — 
a  good  officer.    He  was  a  good  presiding  officer. 
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Senator  K[ern.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that 
some  man  higher  up  had  strings  on  you  so  that  you  were  not  per- 
mitted and  did  not  feel  free  to  vote  your  conscientious  opinions? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  I  do  not  say  that  they  could  have  kept  me 
from  doing  that  at  all,  but,  then,  the  organization  was  opposed  to 
him  in  a  way. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  that  session  wanted 
Shurtleff  for  speaker,  and  yet,  on  account  of  some  control  over  them, 
they  were  unable  to  get  him  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  A  lot  of  them  felt  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  were  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  will  have  to  admit  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  yourself 
a  candidate? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  growing  out  of  that  fact  that  you  went 
into  that  organization? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  felt  as  though  I  ought  to  go  with  the  regular 
Republican  caucus;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  in  the  regular  Republican  caucus  protest, 
or  did  you  protest  elsewhere,  against  the  attempted  domination  of  the 
party  m  Illinois  by  one  man  who  was  stifling  public  sentiment  and 
refusing  to  permit  the  members  to  have  what  they  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  objected  to  it  to  the  governor  himself.  I  did 
not  raise  any  other  objection. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  do  it  openly,  where  it  would  have  some 
effect  or  force?    Did  you  do  it  in  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  said  a  good  many  things;  yes. 

Senator  Kern.  In  the  caucus?    Did  you  make  a  speech  against  it? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  I  made  no  speech  against  it.  I  did  not  make 
an  open  speech  against  it,  b.ut  I  complained. 

Senator  Kern.  You  just  grumbled  about  it  on  the  quiet? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  not  exactlv  grumbled.  I  told  a  great  many 
members  there  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  at  all,  but  I  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  an  opportimity  to  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff 
after  that,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  him;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  did  not  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  not.  I  voted  for  the  caucus  nominee,  Mr. 
King. 

SSiator  Johnston.  What  was  Senator  Hopkins's  attitude  on  the 
selection  of  speaker?    Do  you  know  what  views  he  had ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  1  think  I  do.  He  kept  out  of  that  matter. 
I  do  not  think  he  took  any  hand  either  way  in  the  selection  of  a 
speaker.  As  I  recall  it,  some  of  the  men  who  voted  for  Shurtleff 
were  for  Hopkins  and  some  were  against  him. 

Senator  Johnoton.  He  stood  neutral  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  he  did.    That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  went  to  see  the  governor  while  the 
caucus  was  in  session  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  will  tell  you.  They  would  get  mixed  up  there, 
and  then  we  would  take  a  recess  at  different  times. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  evening  was  that — Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  what  day  they 
met. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  Gk)v.  Deneen's  friends  got  to- 
gether in  the  first  place  to  agree  upon  a  candidate,  at  which  time 
this  process  of  elimination  which  you  have  mentioned  was  carried 
out;  and  then  is  it  not  true  that  on  the  next  night  the  regular  Re- 
publican caucus  was  held  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  We  had  some  caucuses  at  different  times,  and, 
perhaps,  Monday  night  we  did  have  a  meeting  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  remember  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  we  had  one  meeting  at  the  Leland  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  into  the  Republican  caucus,  regu- 
lariy  called,  was  there  any  name  put  in  nomination  except  Mr.  King^s? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  between  you  and  your  friends? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  When  we  got  into  the  regular  caucus,  I  think 
there  were  at  least  six  candidates.  There  were  Mr.  Adkins,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Durfee,  and  myself,  and 
perhaps  another  one  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  determined  upon  the  night  before,  if 
the  meeting  was  held  the  night  before,  among  those  who  were  friendly 
to  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  They  tried  to  get  together  on  the  proposition  of 
the  elimination  of  the  low  man  each  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  did  they  succeed  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  My  recollection  is  that  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  people  to  agree  to  that  that  night.  It  was  up  in  the  air  when 
we  went  into  the  regular  caucus. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  on  which  night  it  was  that  you  went 
to  see  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  was  just  at  the  time  they  had  the  regular 
caucus  going  on. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  at  night,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  remember  but  what  it  might  have  been 
in  the  afternoon.  As  I  told  you,  we  adjourned  three  or  four  times. 
We  might  have  started  in  the  afternoon  and  it  might  have  gone  into 
the  evening.  We  had  several.  I  do  not  remember  whether  this  was 
started  in  the  afternoon  and  finished  up  in  the  evening  or  not 

Senator  Kern.  Where  did  you  see  Gov.  Deneen  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  At  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  when  he  promised 
to  have  Mr.  King  appoint  me  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appro- 
priations if  I  would  not  make  any  objections,  that  was  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  his  office. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  during  the  progress  of  the  regular  Re- 
publican caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  was  either  during  the  time  it  was  going  on 
or  during  one  of  the  half-hour  recesses  that  they  took. 

Senator  Kern.  Then,  you  all  thought  at  that  time  that  this  man 
King  would  be  elected  speaker,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Mr.  Deneen's  representative  at  that  time  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Mr.  King  was  his  choice. 
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Senator  Kern.  I  know ;  but  you  all  thought,  evidently,  then,  when 
he  was  promising  the  distribution  of  committee  chairmanships,  that 
King  had  a  sure  thing  on  the  election  ? 

]Mfr.  Flannigen.  When  the  governor  told  me  King  would  be  the 
man,  and  that  he  would  take  care  of  this,  I  thought  so.  I  not  only 
believed  it,  but  I  thought  I  knew  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew  a  large  number  of  Republicans  were  not 
attending  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  knew  the  Shurtleff  element  were  out. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  knew  the  Democrats  were  in  favor  of  Mr 
Shurtleff,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  At  that  time  I  did  not;  no,  sir.  I  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  When  did  you  find  out  that  the  Democrats  were 
for  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  When  they  went  out  and  voted  for  him. 

Senator  Kern.  That  was  the  first  you  knew  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  heard  talk  that  Shurtleff  would  get  some  Demo- 
cratic votes,  but  I  did  not  think  he  would  get  them  all. 

Senator  Kern.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  you  thought  Mr.  King's 
election,  or  the  election  of  the  Kepublican  caucus  nominee,  was  prac- 
tically assured,  did  you? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  1  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Senator  Kern.  You  thought  that  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  surely  be  elected  speaker,  at  the  time  you 
talked  with  Gov.  Deneen  about  this  committee  chairmanship? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  yes.  I  did  not  think  at  that  time  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff could  be  elected  by  Democratic  votes.  I  did  not  think  he  would 
take  the  Democratic  vote  at  that  time  and  be  elected. 

Senator  Kern.  Why? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  been  trained  up  to  live  along  organization 
lines,  and  I  supposed  those  fellows  would,  too. 

Senator  Kern.  They  fooled  you,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  was  fooled  on  that  proposition;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  They  fooled  several,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Many  times. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  you  had  made  a  speech  of  protest  or  criticism  in 
the  Republican  caucus  against  the  domination,  or  attempted  domi- 
nation, of  Gov.  Deneen  in  the  selection  of  a  Republican  speaker  of 
that  house  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  effective? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  it  would  not  have  amoimted  to  very  much, 
in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  all  inclined  to  be  subservient,  were  they? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  A  lot  of  them  were;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  After  voting  for  Mr.  Hopkins  for  Senator  up  to 
about  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  then  you  vot«i  for  Mr.  Shurtleff,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did. 

Senator  Kern.   How  long  did  you  continue  voting  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Until  the  day  of  the  election  of  Seaator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  on  the  last  ballot  you  voted  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer. did  you? 

]^r.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Senator  Kern.  Were  there  several  others  voting  for  Shurtleff  at 
the  time  you  went  over  to  him — at  the  time  jou  left  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  was  getting  somethmg  in  the  neighborhood 
of  18  or  20  votes  at  different  times. 

Senator  Keen.  At  the  time  you  went  over  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen  I  told  them  at  that  time  that  I  would  vote  for 
Shurtleff  imtil  they  got  some  man  upon  whom  they  could  get  together 
and  vote  for  him.  I  said  that,  when  I  told  about  leaving  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  talked  about  agreeing,  you  meant  Re- 
publicans agreeing? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  anything  in  your  mind  at  that  time  about 
Democrats  agreeing  to  vote  for  a  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  no.  That  was  long  befcnre  the  election  of 
Senator. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  had  no  objection  to  any  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  who  had  the  same  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  from  the 
dear  people  themselves,  from  their  districts,  that  you  had,  voting 
for  the  same  candidate  that  you  voted  for,  even  though  all  the  mem- 
bers were  not  of  your  political  party  or  faith? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  Democrats  had  just  as  much  right  to  vote 
for  anjbody  they  wanted  to  under  their  commissions  from  the  people 
of  their  districts  as  the  Republicans  had,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  FiiiVNNiGEN.  Yes;  they  could  if  they  wanted  to.  I  knew  of  no 
way  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  any  promise  of  any  reward  or  con- 
sideration of  any  kind  or  character,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any- 
body, or  from  any  source  whatever,  if  you  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Lonmer,  or  because  you  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  not,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and  never 
was  accused  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  did  receive  any  con- 
sideration of  any  kind,  substantial  or  otherwise,  for  voting  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  except  the  mere  friendship  of  the  man,  the  member,  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  for  casting  his  vote? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  know  of  no  case. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  different  bal- 
lots, the  different  people  who  voted  for  Senator  Hopkins,  and  many 
of  the  people  who  did  not  vote  for  Senator  Hopkins  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes ;  I  was  interested  in  that  I  watched  that  in 
a  measure. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  notice  or  was  it  called  to  your  attention 
that  many  of  the  "Band  of  Hope,"  the  personal  and  political  friends 
of  Gov.  Deneen,  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Hopkins  during  the  early  bal- 
lots and  on  many  other  ballots  after  that? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did.  I  thought  that  if  all  the  men  who  were 
friends  of  the  governor  had  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  he  could  have 
been  elected  on  the  start 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  the  governor  himself  had  been  for  Mr.  Hopkins 
on  the  square  or  in  good  faith,  he  would  have  been  elected  very  early 
in  the  campaign,  would  he  not? 
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Mr.  Marble.  Just  a  minute.  I  object  to  that  question,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  substance  but  on  account  of  its  form. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  prevented  the  election 
during  the  early  part  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Marble.  The  imputation  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  not  my  intention,  to  impute  bad  faith  to 
the  governor,  and  that  would  be  true  with  regard  to  anything  con- 
cerning the  office  which  Gov.  Dciieen  occupies;  because,  whether  I 
agree  with  him  or  not,  I  respect  that  office,  whether  held  by  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  impute  bad  faith  to  him 
in  any  way,  out  simply  to  have  the  facts  stated. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  of  the  votes,  of  course,  will  be  evidence 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  M.4RBLE.  My  further  objection  is  that  it  calls  upon  this  witness 
to  state  what  would  have  happened  if  something  else  had  happened, 
and  that  it  is  purely  speculative. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  any  conversation  with  Gov.  Deneen  on 
that  subject,  it  would  be  competent.  While  I  will  not  say  the  ques- 
tion shall  not  be  answered,  I  think  you  can  reach  the  same  result  by 
asking  questions  to  which  there  will  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  My  idea  was  that  the  members  of  this  honorable  com- 
mittee, sitting  here  as  a  court  and  as  judges,  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion, as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed  there  by 
the  men  who  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  my  purpose.  This  gentleman  was  a  candi- 
date for  speaker,  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  the  governor,  and 
was  on  the  ground  there  and  knew  many  conditions  that  even  words 
could  not  adequately  convey  to  any  tribunal  afterwards.  He  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  expert,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
ditions there — that  if  Gov.  Deneen  had  been  for  Mr.  Hopkins  for 
Senator  he  could  have  baen  elected.  I  will  eliminate  from  the  Ques- 
tion the  words  "  on  the  square,"  if  it  is  thought  by  anybody  that  they 
impute  bad  faith,  and  will  ask  the  witness  what  his  opinion  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  alter  the  form  of  the  question.  I 
think  there  is  a  way  of  getting  at  it  with  perfect  proprietv. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Flannigen,  would  or  would 
not  Mr.  Hopkins  have  been  elected  very  early  in  the  balloting  if  Gov. 
Deneen  had  used  his  influence  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  In  my  opinion,  yes.  Fellows  like  Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  Fulton,  who  came  from  the  governor's  district,  were  voting 
against  Senator  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  they  were  not  voting  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  They  were  not  voting  for  him.  They  were  voting 
for  Congressman  Foss  at  that  time,  and  there  were  13  or  14  of  those 
men  who  were  very  close  to  the  governor  and  belonged  to  the  "  Band 
of  Hope"  whom  I  think  he  could  have  gotten  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  remember  whether,  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Browne  made  his  speech  before  the  roll  of  the  house  was 
called  or  when  his  name  was  called! 
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Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  he  explained  his  vote  when  the  roll  was 
called. 

Senator  Johnston.  On  the  call  of  his  name  or  before  the  house 
roll  was  called? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  am  not  sure  now.  I  would  not  want  to  testify 
to  that  absolutely.  If  you  have  the  record  here  the  journal  will  show 
that,  but  I  do  not  know  for  sure. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  hear,  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  Senator  was  elected,  any  talk  of  corruption  being  used  in  that 
election? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  know  of  none,  of  your  personal  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  The  first  thing  I  knew  was  this  confession  of  Mr. 
White.  That  is  the  first  I  remember  hearing  about  it  At  that  time 
they  were  all  torn  up.  and  very  anxious  to  get  the  Senatorship  out  of 
the  way.    We  had  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  on  that  every  day. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Who  first  suggested  to  you  that  you  be  a  candidate 
for  speaker  of  the  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  I  suggested  myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  it  in  mind  before  you  went  to  Gov.  Deneen 
to  have  your  talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes.    I  went  to  talk  to  the  governor  about  it 

Mr.  MABBI.E.  Had  you  determined  to  be  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
he  persuaded  you  to  become  a  candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  no.  He  did  not  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to 
become  a  candidate.  When  I  went  to  him  and  took  up  the  matter 
with  him  he  said,  "  Certainly ;  go  right  into  this  race  now,  and  I  can 
be  for  you."  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  I  could  win  or  that 
anybody  else  could  win  without  his  support;  that  I  wanted  it,  if  I 
could  get  it,  and  without  it  I  would  not  go  into  the  contest. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  tell  you  he  would  be  for  the  caucus  nominee, 
whoever  he  might  be? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  think  he  would  be  for  you  as  against  ihe 
caucus  nominee? 

Mr.  Fij^NNiGEN.  I  did  not  think  that;  but  I  thought  he  could  get 
along  with  the  caucus  all  right  and  have  the  caucus  nominate  me. 

Mr.  Marbij:.  When  did  you  first  become  angry  at  Gov.  Deneen  f 
I  believe  you  said  on  direct  examination  that  at  some  point  in  the 
negotiations  you  became  angry  with  him. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  That  was  when  he  sent  for  me  and  told  me  the 
time  had  come  when  I  would  have  to  get  out,  after  he  had  advised 
me  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  advise  you  to  get  int 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  yesj  he  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  were  m  when  he  advised  you,  and  he  did  not 
advise  you  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  was  not  in  when  I  talked  to  him,  and  he  told 
me  to  go  into  it 
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Mr.  Mabblb.  He  was  the  first  man  you  consulted  about  being  a 
candidate  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  consulted  with  Mr, 
Rodenberg  and  Mr.  Trautman,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  consult  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Not  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  not  secured  any  votes  before  you  went  to 
the  governor? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  not  attempt  it.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him 
first  and  see  if  it  was  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  consult  any  of  tiie  Chicago  leaders? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  talk  with  one  or  two  memoers  from  Chicago. 

The  reason  I  went  to  him  first  was  because  of  the  experience  Mr. 
Trautman  had  with  him  along  the  same  line,  before  I  was  there. 
Mr.  Trautman  had  been  a  candidate 

Mr.  Hanecy.  For  speaker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  And  the  governor  had  not  seen  fit  to  be  for  him, 
and  he  had  got  beat,  and  it  came  yerv  suddenly.  They  advised 
me  to  go  see  the  governor  first  to  see  if  he  would  be  with  me. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  consult  with  Senator  Lorimer  or  any  of 
his  friends? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Lorimer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  consult  with  him  or  any  of  his  friends? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No.    I  did  not  know  him  personally  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  consulting 
with  Senator  Lorimer  or  any  of  his  friends? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Marble.  You  said  Mr.  Shurtleff  would  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Republican  caucus  if  Gov.  Deneen  had  kept  his  hands  off.  What 
was  Mr.  Shurtleff 's  strength  that  you  calculated  on;  simply  his  popu- 
larity with  the  members  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  His  popularity  and  his  reputation  for  being 
a  fair  officer. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  is  your  impression  that,  of  the  Republicans  who 
went  into  caucus,  a  majority,  if  left  alone,  would  have  voted  for 
Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  He  was  eminently 
fair  to  Democrats  and  Repuolicans,  and  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  White,  did  you 
discuss  with  him  the  merits  of  his  bill  to  some  extent  and  did  you 
tell  him  what  were  the  sanitary  objections  to  his  bill? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  why?  Did  you  tell  him  of  the 
sanitary  objections? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  for  the  bill  because 
I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  the  street  car  companies  down  our 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  go  into  the  reasons  for  that  opinion?  Did 
you  discuss  the  sanitary  conditions? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No.  I  did  not  tell  him  they  could  not  cleanse 
the  cars  on  the  streets  and  in  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  tell  him  that! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  him  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  the 
street  car  companies  to  change  their  cars? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  him  it  would  cost  some  money  to  change 
them.  I  do  not  believe  I  told  him  my  reasons.  I  would  not  swear 
that  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  White  that  it  would  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  change  the  cars  over? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  would  not  swear  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  Or  that  jrou  did  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  told  him  that. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  told  him  it  was  not  a  fair  proposition  to  the 
companies. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  vou  tell  him  why  you  thought  it  was  unfair? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  I  did  not  go  mto  that  with  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  they  could  not  dump  the 
pans  in  the  city;  that  it  would  be  bad  for  sanitary  conditions,  and 
that  it  would  cost  a  ^at  deal  of  money  to  change  tne  cars  oyer;  and 
that  it  was  a  bill  which  he  should  not  press  upon  your  attention? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  part  of  it.  My  idea  was 
that  he  was  wanting  to  get  even  with  the  street  car  company.  They 
were  not  very  good  friends,  even  though  he  worked  for  them.  I 
knew  that. 

Mr.  Mabble.  How  did  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Because  the  attorney  for  the  street  car  company 
came  up  there  and  pointed  out  some  ot  these  things  to  me  in  those 
street  car  bills.  He  had  a  series  of  bills  there,  aimed — he  thought — 
at  them,  because  they  had  had  some  trouble  with  him,  so  this  attorney 
told  me,  and  I  considered  that  was  the  reason  why  he  fixed  up  the 
bill,  and  the  other  reason  was  because  he  did  not  like  the  company 
any  too  well. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  the  attorney  tell  you  that  White  had  had  trouble 
with  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  the  attorney  told  me  that  he  had  caused 
them  some  trouble  among  their  union  fellows. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  told  you  that  White  had  caused  some  trouble  for 
the  company  as  a  union  leader? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes.    He  was  a  kind  of  a  leader  there. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  he  had  caused  trouble  among  their  men? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  had  caused  trouble  among  their  men. 

Mr.  Marble.  He  did  not  say  they  had  ever  discharged  him  or  had 
tried  to? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  They  could  not  discharge  him  without  bringing 
on  a  strike,  very  well,  unless  they  had  more  against  him  than  they 
had.    So  he  told  me  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  They  had  contemplated  discharging  him,  but  they 
could  not? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  They  never  let  him  go  back 

Mr.  Marble.  At  the  time  of  this  conversation  you  were  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  White  and  had  him  down  in  your  mind  as 
a  trouble  maker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  They  told  me  that  I  did  not  know  much  about 
the  man  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  Marbljb.  At  the  time  of  the  conversation  you  had  that  im- 
pression? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  that  impression  from  him — that  White  was 
trying  to  get  even  with  them. 

Mr.  Marbijb.  I  thought  you  had  the  impression — I  thought  you 
partially  indicated  the  impression  in  one  or  your  answers  to  Judge 
Hanecy's  question — that  this  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
blackmail ;  that  it  was  introduced  to  be  beaten  for  money. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  give  that  impression. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Nq;  I  could  not  say  that 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  an  impression  at  all? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  holdup  bill  on  the 
company  for  some  reasons ;  I  did  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  Mr.  White  was  talking  to  you,  you  had  it  in 
your  mind  that  the  bill  was  perhaps  intended  by  Mr.  White  as  a 
means  of  getting  some  money? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No  ;  I  did  not  think  he  wanted  money.  I  thought 
perhaps  he  was  trying  to  give  them  some  trouble;  that  was  all;  and 
that  was  the  impression  I  g:ot  from  the  attorney,  and  that  was  t!ie 
impression  I  got  from  the  bill,  because  it  could  not  be  used  in  those 
cities. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  tell  that  to  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  iNo:  I  did  not  go  into  the  merits  of  it  with  him; 
only  to  tell  him  I  would  not  be  for  the  bill. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Were  holdup  bills  unusual  or  usual  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Well,  I  do  not  know.    They  were  not  usual;  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  bill 
as  a  holdup  bill? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Coupling  that  with  what  the  attorney  told  me, 
of  the  trouble  he  had  caused  in  the  union — ^he  was  a  leader  there  in 
their  union— I  just  figured  out,  I  thought  maybe  he  had — ^that  was 
the  impression  I  got  from  their  attorney ;  that  he  had  caused  trouble 
in  the  union;  they  did  not  like  him  very  well,  but  could  not  dis- 
charge him  unless  they  had  more  on  him  than  they  had;  they  did 
not  have  enough  on  him,  he  said,  to  discharge  him. 

Senator  EIenyon.  Was  it  your  experience  that  holdup  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Tliere  might  have  been.  I  did  not  follow  them 
closely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  holdup  bills  "? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  will  change  that.  I  will  say  bills  aimed  at 
them.  I  wiU  not  say  holdup  bills.  I  did  not  mean  for  money,  but 
bills  to  square  up  something,  or  to  get  even.  I  got  that  impression 
from  the  attorney  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understood  you,  you  did  not  look  on 
that  bill  aF  a  means  tlirough  which  he  wanted  to  raise  money  for 
himself 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  bill  aimed  at  the  company  against  which 
he  was  prejudiced  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  heard  talk  of  holdup  bills  in  the  legisla- 
ture; you  had  heard  of  the  term  " regulator"  bills? 
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Mr.  Flannioen.  I  never  heard  that  term  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  Bills  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  money 
in  consideration  of  their  defeat? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  would  not  say  there  were  bills  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  money.  There  were  sandbag  bills,  they  said, 
sometimes.    I  did  not  know  them. 

Mr.  Mabbls.  You  had  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  heard  that  for  years  before  I  ever  saw 
the  legislature.  They  were  to  get  even  with  something  they  did  not 
want. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Or  to  get  money  in  consideration  of  their  defeat? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  had  beard  it  before  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  after  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Sometimes  one  heard  expressions  of  that  kind, 
but  I  was  not  looking  for  it.  and  did  not  pav  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Amon^  memoers  of  the  legislature! 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Always  from  those  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Some  fellow  would  say  "That  bill  will  cause 
trouble.    What  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?  ** 

Mr.  Mabble.  When  did  you  first  hear  Mr.  White's  report  of  your 
conversation  with  him? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  When  you  gentlemen  brought  it  out  here  last 
spring,  and  when  I  sent  the  message  and  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Bailey 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  Mr.  White  report  it  to  the  union  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  forty-fifth  assembly?    Did  vou  ever  hear  that? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  can  not  say  whether  ne  did  or  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Here  is  the  letter,  and  here  is  the  affidavit  he  sent. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Were  charges  preferred  against  you  before  some  po- 
litical action  committee  of  the  union,  and  did  you  meet  those  charges 
and  persuade  the  committee  that  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  se- 
riously? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  White  preferred 
charges,  but  anyhow  they  cited  me  before  a  legislative  committee 
which  they  had.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  call  it.  A  legislative 
action  committee  I  believe  they  call  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  the  union? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Of  the  union.  They  had  a  meeting  at  Collins- 
ville,  and  invited  me  to  go  up  there  one  Sunday.  They  had  all  the 
candidates  up  there.    AU  were  there. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Was  not  this  matter  discussed  there? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  not  meet  that  charge  before  your  election  to 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  not  know  it  was  discussed  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  you  meet  it  in  your  campaign  at  all? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  1  never  heard  it  in  my  campaign.  The  charge 
made  against  me  was  a  general  charge  that  I  was  unfriendly  to  the 
labor  fellows. 

Mr.  Mabble.  But  in  the  course  of  that  controversy  and  that  elec- 
tion you  do  not  recall  hearing  any  account  of  this  conversation! 

Mr,  Flannigen.  I  did  not  near  anything  about  it;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  When  did  that  election  take  place? 
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Mr.  Flannioen.  That  election  was  in  1909,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Mar- 
ble? 

Mr.  Marble.  In  1908, 1  think* 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes;  1908. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  November,  1908. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  In  November,  1908. 

Mr.  Marble.  This  conversation  purports  to  have  been  in  the  forty- 
fifth  ffeneral  assembly,  and  I  asked  vou  if  you  did  not  have  to  meet 
that  charge  in  your  election  to  the  lorty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No.  I  met  the  general  charge,  before  the  com- 
mittee at  CoUinsville,  111.,  on  the  proposition  of  being  somewhat  un- 
friendly to  labor. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  White,  in  his  direct  examina- 
tion, purported  to  ^ive  the  language  you  used.  He  said  you  implied 
it.    I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  not  found  anything,  but  I  have  not  personally 
searched. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  shown  in  the  record.  I 
say  that  by  way  of  explanation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  until  the  thirtieth  ballot, 
on  February  10? 

Mr.  ^Flannigen.  My  impression  was  it  was  something  in  the 
forties';  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  voted  for  him  25  times  in  those  30  ballots? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  might  not  have  voted  all  the  time.  I  think  I 
voted  for  him  40  times  or  was  paired  up  to  the  fortieth.  If  you  have 
the  record  there,  you  have  it.  The  journal  shows.  I  was  paired  a 
few  times;  I  do  not  remember  how  many.  When  other  members 
who  were  voting  for  somebody  else  had  to  go  away,  I  would  pair 
with  them.    It  amounted  to  about  40  ballots,  my  impression  is. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  you  changed  from  Mr.  Hopkins  you  voted  for 
Mr.  Shurtleff  continuously  until  the  ninety-fifth  ballot,  when  you 
voted  for  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Yes ;  either  voted  for  him  or  was  paired  for  him* 
J  did  not  vote  for  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  did  not  expect  Mr.  Shurtleff  to  be  elected? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  first  asked  you  to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  to  you  by  way  of  persuasion? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  He  asked  me  the  morning  the  Senator  was 
elected;  he  sent  a  page  to  me  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his 
oflRce.  I  went  down  there.  He  said  "Can  you  vote  for  Senator 
Ix)rimer?" 

Mr.  Marble.  He  said  *'  You  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer  "  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Oh,  no.  He  said  "Can  you  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer?''  I  said  "I  could.  I  can  vote  for  any  Republican  who 
can  get  enough  votes  to  be  elected." 

Mr.  Marble.  What  did  he  say  then? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all.    He  is  a  man  of  few  words. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  he  say  he  could  get  enough  votes  to  be  elected? 
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Mr.  Flannioen.  I  do  not  think  he  told  me  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you  have  any  representation  from  anybody  as 
to  the  number  of  votes  Senator  Liorimer  could  get  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  The  question  was 
whether  I  could  vote  for  him,  and  I  told  him  I  could.  I  believe,  too, 
he  asked  me  if  I  could  vote  for  him  that  day. 

Mr.  Mabble.  Did  he  say  "  To-day  is  the  day  to  vote  for  him,"  or 
anything  of  that  sort? 

Sir.  ^S-ANNiGEN.  I  do  not  think  he  said  anything  of  that  sort  I 
said  "  I  could,"  and  went  away,  and  I  did. 

Mr.  Mabble.  And  you  say  that  no  one  had  talked  to  you  before 
tbe  day  of  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  regarding  his  candidacy 
or  the  possibility  of  your  voting  for  him? 

Mr.  Flannioen.  I  had  heard  talk  of  his  being  a  candidate*  but 
that  was  as  far  as  it  had  gone.  These  rumors  were  around  tnere. 
There  were  rumors  for  Calhoun  and  rumors  for  Rodenberg  and 
mmors  for  McKinley  and  rumors  for  several  different  fellows. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  knew  at  that  time  that  a  very  energetic  cam- 
paign had  been  made  to  secure  Democratic  votes  for  Senator  Lori- 
mer, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Flannioen.  No;  I  did  not.    I  could  not  say  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Marble.  You  had  read  that  in  the  paper  or  heard  it  from 
members  of  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Flannioen.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  before  that  time  that  the 
Democrats  were  going  to  vote  for  the  Senator ;  no. 

Mr.  Marble.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Democrats  were  going 
to  vote  for  Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Flaknigen.  When  they  started  the  roll  call  and  voted  for  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  Not  before  that? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  before  that  that  the 
Democrats  were  going  to  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  the  only  request  upon  you  to  vote  for  Senator 
Lorimer  came  from  Mr.  Shurtleff  on  the  day  of  the  election? 

Mr.  Flannioen.  He  is  the  only  man  that  asked  me  or  said  anything 
to  me  about  it.    He  asked  me  if  I  could  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  have  given  us  all  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  gave  you  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Marble.  Our  reading  of  the  record,  Mr.  Flannigen,  is  that  you 
voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  25  times ;  the  last  time 

The  Chairman.  Wait.  The  record  does  not  show  that  he  voted 
for  anybody  else  but  Mr.  Hopkins  up  to  the  thirty-fourth  ballot, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Marble.  Up  to  the  thirtieth  ballot,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  find  that? 

Mr.  Marble.  Oh,  up  to  the  thirty-fourth  ballot;  yes.  The  thirtieth 
ballot  was  the  last  one  on  which  he  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  voted  on  every  roll  call ; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  voted  for  anybody  except  Mr.  Hopkins  up  to 
the  thirty-fifth  nor  that  he  voted  for  anybody  but  Mr.  Sburtieff 
after  that  until  the  last  ballot 

Mr.  Marble.  The  way  I  read  the  record — if  I  make  a  mistake  it 
may  be  corrected — is  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  thirtieth  ballot,  that  being  February  10,  and  voted  for 
him  25  times.    Then,  on  the  thirty-sijrth  ballot,  on  Fdiruary  24,  he 
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In^an  to  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  and  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  continu- 
ously until  the  last  ballot,  when  he  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  between  those  he  did  not  vote  for  any- 
body. 

Mr.  Marble.  Between  those  he  did  not  vote  for  anybody. 

Mr.  FiiANNiGEN.  Between  those  I  was  perhaps  paired  with  some- 
body. It  does  not  show  that,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  I  thought  it  was  about  40  ballots ;  out  whatever  that  record 
shows  is  right. 

Mr.  Marble.  Who  persuaded  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Nobody  ever  asked  me  to  vote  for  Shurtleff  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  you,  as  soon  as  you  became  unfriendly  with  the 
governor,  proceed  to  become  friendly  with  Mr.  Shurtleff,  and  rather 
join  his  lorces  in  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  never  had  been  unfriendly  with  Mr.  Shurtieff 
at  all. 

Mr.  Marbmj.  But  did  you  come  to  regard  yourself  as  rather  an 
anti-Deneen  man  in  the  legislature  and  friendly  to  the  Shurtleff 
forces  after  the  election  of  speaker? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  was  not  very  friendly  to  the  governor  after  the 
treatment  I  had  received  I  thought  wrongfully. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  you  became  correspondingly  more  friendly  to 
Mr.  Shurtleff  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Not  at  all.  I  had  always  been  friendly  to  Mr. 
Shurtleff.    He  always  treated  me  fairly. 

Mr.  Marble.  Mr.  Healy  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  record,  the  witness  voted  for  Mr.  Shurtleff  on  the  18th 
of  February  instead  of  the  2^1l 

Mr.  Healy.  For  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Marble.  For  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  what  the  Journal  shows,  on  page  24. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  Whatever  that  record  shows  is  ririit.  I  got  it  in 
my  mind  that  it  was  about  40  times  that  I  had  voted  or  been  paired 
on  the  Hopkins  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  what  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  anj^. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  voted  a  good  many  times? 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  voted  plenty  of  times  to  elect  him  if  he  could 
have  been  elected. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  was  the  thirty-fourth  ballot. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  record  shows.  That  was  on  the 
18th  of  February,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Marble.  Yes;  that  was  the  first  vote  for  Mr.  Shurtleff.  That 
is  all  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Flannigen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
Mr.  Flannigen  would  not  go  until  I  have  examined  the  next  witness, 
Mr.  Faulkner,  and  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  him  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  do  not  care  about  his  being  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Flannigen.  I  should  like  to  stav  in  the  room  if  I  may,  or 
would  just  as  soon  stay  in  the  room,  1  do  not  like  to  stay  in  that 
other  room  any  too  welL 
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Mr.  Mabble.  We  have  not  any  objection  to  his  remaining  in  the 
room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  We  do  not  want  you  to  be  discharged,  though,  until 
after  the  others  have  been  examined. 

XESTIMONT  OF  JOHN  J.  VAJTLKSSBL. 

John  J.  Faulkneb,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Faulkner,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  John  J.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupati(m? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  commissicmer  of  public  works  and  city  comp- 
troller at  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Illinois? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  occupied  those  positions? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Since  last  May. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Flannigen,  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  from  ttiat  district? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in  East  St.  Louis;  I  pre- 
sume about  10  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  met  him.    I  know  him  when  I  see  him* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Flannigen  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
White  when  Charles  A.  White  was  a  labor  lobbyist  in  the  forty-fifth 
general  assembly  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Charles  A.  White,  Mr.  John 
Flannigen,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey,  in  Mr.  Flannigen's  room  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  during  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Faulkneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  that  meeting  hai)pen  to  take  place?  Will 
you  not  describe  briefly,  without  much  detail,  how  you  and  the  others 
came  together  there? 

Mr.  Faut^kner.  The  matter  is  somewhat  indistinct  in  my  mind,  be- 
cause it  was  not,  as  I  considered,  a  very  important  affair.  It  was 
not  a  matter  in  which  I  was  interested.  But,  as  I  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance, I  knew  Mr.  Bailey  as  a  street-car  conductor,  and  he 
desired  to  meet  Mr.  Flannigen  and  talk  to  him  about  some  street- 
car legislation  in  which  the  street-car  men  were  interested.  I  found 
Mr.  Flannigen  for  him ;  arid  he  had  met  Mr.  White,  We  were  asked 
to  go  into  Mr.  Flannigen's  room. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  asked  you  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was  a  sort  of  general  invitation  of  all  the  par- 
ties. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Flannigen  invited  you  and  the  others  to  his 
room? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  you  known  Mr.  White  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  knew  him  as  a  street-car  conductor  in  East  St 
Louis  and  on  the  s!»burban  lines. 

Mr.  Hansoy.  And  you  went  into  Mr.  Flannigen^  room;  did  you? 
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Mr.  FAuiiKNBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  at  more  than  one  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Flannigen,  yourself,  Charles  A.  White,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Bailey 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy  (continuing).  About  a  bill  requiringthe  traction  com- 
panies to  put  toilet  rooms  in  their  street  cars?  Were  you  in  more 
than  one  conversation  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Just  one. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  subject  matter  discussed  at  that  conversa- 
tion at  that  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  briefly  what  that  conversation  was? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  I  recall  it,  it  simply  referred  to  the  matter  as 
being  one  in  which  the  street-car  employees  were  interested;  and  it 
was  connected  with  another  bill  with  reierence  to  heating  the  vesti- 
bule, in  which  they  were  also  interested,  in  order  to  make  it  comfort- 
able for  the  motorman;  and  they  were  soliciting  Mr.  Flannigen  to 
assist  them  in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Flannigen  say  anything  on  that  occasion  to 
Mr.  White  or  Mr.  Bailey,  or  in  their  presence  to  anybody,  to  the 
effect  that  that  bill  or  any  bill  would  tase  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
pass  through  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No  question  of  money  was  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versation at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  said  by  Mr.  Flannigen,  or  that  in  substance, 
or  anything  like  it,  or  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly  in- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Flannigen  said 
in  reply  to  the  request? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Flannigen  evinced  his  friendship  for  the  boys, 
and  said  any  reasonable  legislation  in  which  they  were  interested  ne 
would  be  glad  to  help  them  out  with,  so  far  as  I  recall  the  conversa- 
tion. There  was  no  opposition  particularly,  to  anything  that  they 
said,  except  that  some  of  the  thmgs  that  they  asked  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  he  would  not  be  for  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  what  those  particular  things 
were,  or  do  you? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No  ;  I  do  not.  They  were  not  matters  of  any  in- 
terest to  me,  except  in  the  general  interest. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  there  simply  to  introduce  Mr.  Bailey  to 
Mr.  Flannigen? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  And  as  friends  of  the  four,  all  being  from  our 
community. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Elks'  organization,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  the  others  members  of  the  Elks'  organization? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No;  I  think  not.  Mr.  Flannigen,  I  believe,  was 
the  only  member  of  the  quartette  that  was  a  memfer  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Bailey  just  asked  you  if  you  knew  Mr. 
Flannigen,  and  said  he  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him! 
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Mr.  Faut^kner.  Yes;  he  wanted  to  meet  Mr.  Flannigcn  on  tbat 
occasion. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it,  Mr.  Faulkner? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  all  I  know  aRout  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  Flannig«i  teU  these  gentlemen  that  he  would 
not  be  for  the  particular  bills  for  which  they  were  asking  his  support! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  his  declaratioas  with 
reference  to  any  one  of  the  bills.  I  do  recall  that  he  said  that  he 
would  favor  any  reasonable  legislation  that  thej  might  want;  that 
he  would  be  friendly  to  any  reasonable  legislation;  uiat  there  were 
some  provisions  of  the  bill,  whatever  that  bill  might  have  covered, 
that  he  would  not  be  for,  because  he  considered  them  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Marbi^  And  he  pointed  them  out,  as  you  remember  it,  and 
told  the  ground  of  his  objection? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  know  that  he  entered  into  any  discussion. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  recall  any  discussion  on  that  line  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  he  pointed  out  the  par- 
ticular sections? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  so.  We  were  there  probably  25  or  30 
minutes,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did.  Hiere  was  some  discussion, 
and  the  whole  discussion  related  to  this  street-car  legislation. 

Mr.  Marble.  It  lasted  25  or  80  minutes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  probably  that  long. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  he  told  them,  in 
effect,  that  certain  requirements  for  water-closets  would  be  insanitary. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  I  sa)r,  I  would  not  be  clear  on  that  subject.  I 
do  not  recall  that  part  of  it,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Marble.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  objected  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  be  expensive  to  the  companies  without  cor- 
responding benefits  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  probably  was  in  the  conversaticm;  but,  as  I 
say,  I  would  not  be  able  to  recall  that.  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time 
what  particular  features  of  the  bill  were  discussed  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  labor  lobby,  or  t>\e  cost  of  presenting  bills  to  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No;  there  was  not  any  question  of  cost  or  money 
consideration  discussed  at  that  meeting  at  all. 

Mr.  Marble.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
these  improvements  or  changes  in  the  cars  was  not  discussed! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

Mr.  Marble.  So  that  that  might  have  been  discussed! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  might  have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Marble.  That  is  all. 

TESTIUONT  Of  JOSEPH  0.  BAILET. 

Joseph  G-  Bailey,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation! 
Mr.  Bailey.  Street-car  conductor. 
Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  do  you  reside! 
Mr.  Bailey.  Belle^^ille,  111. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Illinois  f 

Mr.  Baiijby.  I  have  been  there  for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  have  you  been  a  street-car  employee  ( 

Mr.  Bah^ey.  Going  on  14  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  14  years? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Going  on  14. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Representative  John  Flannigen,  of 
»8t  Clair  County? 

Mr.  Baiuby.  Yes,  «?ir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White? 

Mr.  Bailry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  J.  Faulkner,  who  just  left 
the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Bailby.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  all  of  those  gentlemen  during  the 
forty-fifth  general  assembly,  when  Mr.  White  was  a  labor  loroyist 
at  Springfield? 

Mr.  Bahjjiy.  I  knew  them  at  that  time,  but  T  forget  what  session 
that  was.  I  recollect  all  about  them  during  that  time,  but  I  could 
not  say  what  session  that  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  before  Mr.  White  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  present  in  a  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  in  Springfield,  111.,  when  Representative  John  Flannigen, 
Charles  A.  White,  J.  J.  Faulkner,  and  yourself  were  present? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  remember  asking  Mr.  Faulkner  to  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Flannigen? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  no  recollection  on  that  point,  but  I  recollect 
meeting  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Flannigen  at  the  St.  Nick  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  Mr.  Flannigen's  room? 

Mr.  BATI.EY.  We  went  upstairs — now,  I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  in  the  hotel  room  or  up  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel— upstairs  on 
the  second  floor. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  go  at  any  other  time  than  once ;  this 
particular  time? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  not  me.  I  did  not.  That  is  the  only  time  I 
was  there,  at  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  mean — all  of  you.  Did  you,  or  did 
Mr.  White,  ask  Mr.  Flannigen  to  support  or  advocate  a  bill  for 
toilets  in  Ihe  street  cars  running  through  St  Clair  Count^^,  Belle- 
ville, East  St.  Louis,  and  other  places  in  that  senatorial  district  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  Mr.  White  did  not.  I  was  the  one  that  ap- 
proached Mr.  Flannigen  about  that  bill.  I  was  up  there  on  the 
same  mission  as  Mr.  White  was,  and  I  was  the  one  that  proposed  to 
Mr.  Flannigen  to  support  our  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  what  Charles  A.  White  went  there  for 
with  you — to  ask  Mr.  Flannigen  to  support  that  bill  ? 

Mt.  Bailey.  He  did  not  exactly  go  with  me  to  ask  Mr.  Flannigen. 
We  both  went  there  to  ask  all  the  representatives  to  support  our  bill ; 
not  anyone  individually. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  no  other  representative  in  the  house  at 
that  meeting  that  you  could  ask  except  Mr.  Flannigen  ? 
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Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  only  Mr.  Flannigen. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  was  Uie  only  purpose  you  and  Mr.  White 
had  there  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Bailbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  what  our  mission  there  waa 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  or  Mr.  White  ask  Mr.  Flannigen  to  support 
such  a  bill  as  I  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  Mr.  Flannigen  to  support  the  bill; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  ccmversation,  at  any  time,  did  Mr.  Flannigen 
MT  to  you,  to  Mr.  White,  or  to  anybody  else  in  your  pres^ice  or 
White's  presence,  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money,  or  a  ^od  deal  of 
money,  or  some  money,  or  any  money,  to  pass  that  bill  in  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Bailey.  During  that  conversation 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  what  I  have  asked  you? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  that  or  that  in  substance  or  anything  like 
it  or  anything  from  which  that  could  be  fairly  inferred? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  If  he  had  said  anything  of  that  kind,  you  would  be 
likely  to  recollect  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you ;  that  has  been  four  years  aga 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  that  has  been  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  kind  of  a  conversation. 
My  only  recollection  is  about  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Flan- 
nigen and  myself  and  Mr.  White  about  supporting  our  bill.  That 
is  the  only  recollection  I  have.  If  there  was  anything  about  money 
transactions,  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  Flannigen  say  on  that  occasion  that  he 
would  support  any  fair  bill  or  measure  that  the  street  car  men 
wanted  him  to? 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  another  thing.  I  could  not  say  exactly 
whether  Mr.  Flannigen  did  say  he  would  support  our  bill 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  bill.  Did  he  say  he  would 
support  any  fair  measure? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  no  recollection  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all  you  remember  about  it,  is  itt 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Just  a  minute.  This  bill  was  one  gotten  up  by 
the  street  car  men,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  it  provide  for  these  closets  where  a  road 
was  less  than  10  miles  in  length? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  relate  to  you  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  very  long.  It  will  only  take  a  very  few  minutes 
to  relate  the  bill — what  we  had  inserted  in  that  bill  to  try  to  get 
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passed — and  we  got  the  bill,  all  except  a  few  things.  I  will  relate 
them. 

The  first  thing  in  the  bill  was  to  get  a  heater  to  protect  the  motor- 
man.  The  next  thing  in  the  bill  was  to  have  a  toilet  on  interurban 
lines.  The  next  thing  in  the  bill  was  to  do  away  with  the  summer 
cars — or  the  company  could  keep  the  summer  cars,  providing  they 
put  an  aisle  in  the  middle  and  did  away  with  the  running  board,  or 
they  could  keep  the  running  board  and  provide  an  aisle  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  the  conductor  would  not  have  to  work  on  the  running  board. 
That  was  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Each  one  was  a  separate  bill,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bailey.  All  in  one  bill,  but  it  was  inserted  that  way  in  the 
bill.    It  was  all  one  bill,  you  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  go  there  with  Mr.  White  to  talk  with 
the  representatives  about  these  different  bills? 

Mr.  Bah-ey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  originate  the  bills,  or  did  White? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  the  originator  of  the  bill — what  they  call  the 
"heater  bill."  Then  they  inserted  the  other  things  afterwards.  I 
am  the  one  that  started  this  bill,  alone.  I  brought  it  up  in  our  meet- 
ing one  time — that  if  the  company  could  protect  the  people  ridinff 
over  our  road  with  heaters,  I  did  not  see  why  the  company  should 
not  protect  the  motorman  that  protected  the  people  that  rode  with 
us.  I  said,  "  If  there  is  any  protection  to  be  gotten,  the  motorman 
ought  to  get  it  and  the  public  ought  to  get  it"  That  is  the  way  I 
lo^ed  at  it,  and  that  is  how  the  bill  came  about 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  got  up  the  toilet  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Now,  wait;  I  will  relate  that — ^how  the  toilet  bill 
came  up. 

Senator  EIbnyon.  Is  that  going  to  be  very  long? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  that  wiU  not  take  very  long.  About  two  years 
before  we  ever  approached  Mr.  Flannigen  about  this  bill,  Mr.  T^aut- 
man,  Mr.  Keck,  and  Mr.  Clark 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  all  that.  That  is  too 
much  detail.    Who  started  it?    Did  Mr.  White  start  the  toilet  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No.  If  you  will  let  me  get  down  to  that,  I  will  show 
you  how  the  whole  thing  came  about 

Senator  Kenyon.  Get  right  down  to  it 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  not  do  it  onlv  to  illustrate  the  way  it  came 
about.  That  is  the  only  way  tnat  I  could  make  plain  how  it  came 
about 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait  a  minute.  Just  answer  this  one  question: 
Did  Mr.  White  originate  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  not  understand  that  this  bill  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  "  hold-up  "  measure,  or  one  that  grew  out  of  any  feeling 
;;gatnst  the  street-car  companies? 

Mr.  Bailey.  This  was  no  ''hold-up"  bill  at  all.  I  will  tell  you 
that,  because  I  originated  the  bill.  There  was  not  any  "hold  up" 
about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  to  get  even  with  the  street-car  company 
for  something  they  had  done? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  street-car  company  did  not  know  anything  about 
thebilL 
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Senator  EIenyon.  No:  but  the  bill  mi^t  have  been  to  get  even 
with  them,  even  if  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it 

Mr.  Bailey.  No. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  it  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  bill  was  ffotten  up  to  protect  the  motorman. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  toilet  bill  was  not  to  protect  the  motorman, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  the  conductor,  also.    Now 

Senator  Kjinyon.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further. 

Mr.  Marble.  How  many  bills  were  there,  Mr.  Bailey?  There  was 
one  bill,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  was  one  bill,  and  there  were  several  inserts  in 
the  one  bill. 

Mr.  Mabblb.  One  bill  with  three  or  four  different  provisions? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  you  will  just  listen  to  my  questions,  and  answer 
them  "  yes "  or  "  no "  so  far  as  you  can,  we  will  get  alonff  quicker. 
Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Flannigen  more  than  once  alxMit  that  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mariile.  Only  once? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Only  once. 

Mr.  Marble.  And  these  other  three  gentlemen  were  there — ^Mr. 
White  was  there,  and  Mr.  Faulkner  was  there,  and  Mr.  Flannigen 
was  there,  besides  yourself — at  the  time  of  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  Did  Mr.  White  carry  on  any  portion  of  that  conver- 
sation? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Very  little.  I  am  the  one  that  carried  on  the  con- 
versation myself. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that.  Did  Mr.  Flannigen 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  tell  you  why  he  was 
opposed  to  it,  or  why  he  was  opposed  to  an,y  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  but  tne  conversation  only  lasted  about  30 
minutes,  and  during  that  time  I  did  all  the  talking.  I  do  not  think 
any  other  discussion  was  made. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  Mr.  Flannigen  say  at  that  time  that  he 
wanted  money  or  would  like  to  have  money  to  pass  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Senator  Johnston.  Would  you  not  recollect  it  if  he  had? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you;  I  was  talking  to  several 
different  representatives  up  there.  I  was  up  there  for  quite  a  while 
myself,  and  I  approached  all  the  representatives.  I  stopped  at  the 
St.  Nick  on  purpose  to  find  out  the  representatives'  names,  and  I 
approached  tnem  all  on  that  bilL 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  we  had  several  conversations;  but  of  that  con- 
versation, or  all  of  the  conversations,  that  is  all  I  rec^llec^  about 
his  talking  about  that  bill. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  anyone  ever  say  that  he  wanted  money 
in  order  to  vote  for  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  never  heard  anybody  say  anything  about  money, 
to  my  recollection. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  the  only  question  I  asked  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  White  talk  about  money? 
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Mr.  Bailbt.  I  never  heard  any  conversation  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kenton.  With  reference  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  never  heard  any  conversation  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  you  given  to  understand  by  anybody 
that  it  required  money  to  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you ;  I  am  going  to  give  you 
my  idea:  After  coming  back  from  Spnngneld,  when  our  bill  did  not 
get  through,  I  made  up  my  mind,  after  I  came  back,  that  we  had 
to  have  money  to  get  our  bill  put  through.  That  is  the  way  I  made 
up  my  mind.  I  want  to  state,  furthermore,  the  reason  I  say  that. 
There  were  29  labor  bills  before  that  house,  and  there  were  none 
of  them  that  went  out,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  formed  my  opinion 
that  there  must  be  some  money  to  get  these  bills  passed,  or  they 
would  not  go  out.     Now,  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  none  of  them  "went  out."  What  do 
you  mean  by  that — that  none  of  them  came  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bailey.  None  of  them  came  out  of  the  lower  house  to  go  up 
to  the  upper  house  and  passed  all  committees,  as  they  had  to  do 
before  they  could  become  laws.  That  is  the  way  I  figured  it  out 
after  I  came  home. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  labor  bill  ^ot  out  of  the  lower  house? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  I  think  there 
were  29  labor  bills  up  there  at  that  time  during  that  session. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  then  go  to  work  and  raise  a  fimd  to  get 
bills  through? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  only  way  we  raised  funds  was  to  pay  expenses 
to  lobby  up  there — our  own  delegates.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
lobby  that  was  up  there,  and  Mr.  White  was  stationed  up  there; 
always  there.  I  used  to  go  up  there  and  stay  two  days,  and  some- 
times I  would  stay  three  days,  and  maybe  a  week,  and  then  come 
back,  but  Mr.  White  was  stationed  up  there  all  during  that  whole 
session. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  say  you  went  back  with  the  idea  that 
you  must  get  money  to  get  your  Dills  through,  did  you  mean  to  ^t 
money  to  use  in  mamtaining  the  lobby  there  or  to  use  with  the  legis- 
lature ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  tell  you  when  I  formed  my  opinion :  After  the 
bill  went  out  of  the  lower  house  and  went  up  to  the  upper  house  the 
bill  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  committee  was  to 
meet  on  a  Wednesday.  I  was  notified  to  be  up  there  Wednesday. 
I  got  up  there  Tuesday  evening.  We  met  the  committee,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  bill.  One  of  the  Senators  made  a  motion  to  postpone  the 
bill  until  the  following  Wednesday,  and  it  went.  So  I  went  back 
home  that  night.  On  the  following  Tuesday  I  was  up  there  again 
and  discussed  the  bill  again,  and  one  of  the  senators  said :  "  Well,  I 
make  a  motion  that  we  put  this  in  the  hands  of  a  subcommittee,"  and 
it  went  in  the  hands  of  the  subcommittee.  Th^i  I  said  to  White: 
"By  God,  I  am  done.  I  am  not  going  to  come  back  any  more." 
There  is  where  I  formed  my  opinion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  raise  any  money  to  be  used  for 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  only  money  we  used  was  to  pay  my  expense  and 
Mr.  White's  expense.  My  expense  came  out  of  my  own  local.  Mr. 
Whitens  expense  came  out  of  all  the  different  locals  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 
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Senator  Kenton.  That  is  the  only  money  you  raised! 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  the  only  money  we  raised. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  when  you  went  back  home,  as  I  understood 
your  testimony,  you  thought  you  could  not  get  the  bills  through 
without  the  use  of  money 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait ;  just  give  me  a  chance  to  ask  the  questi<Mi. 
Then  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  can  have  all  the  chance  you  want 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  thought,  you  say,  that  you  could  not  get 
your  bill  throurfi  without  the  use  of  money 

Mr.  Bailey.  I 

Senator  Kenyon.  Wait  a  minute.  That  was  your  thought  when 
you  went  home? 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  was  my  thought. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  stop  a  moment  with  the  thought.  Then, 
did  you  go  to  work  to  raise  any  money  to  carry  out  your  thought! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  no^  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  all  I  want 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  we  got  our  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  got  your  bill  through! 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  got  our  bill  through. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  got  your  bills  through  without  the  use 
of  money! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  were  mistaken  in  your  thought! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Very.  We  got  our  bills  through,  and  we  did  not  tell 
anybody  we  were  going  to  give  them  any  money,  either. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  did  not  have  to  use  money  to  get  your 
bills  through  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No  ;  we  got  our  bill  through,  not  all  of  it,  but  we  got 
part  of  it,  and  we  were  satisfied.    We  might  get  the  rest  of  it  some 


day. 
Sei 


enator  Johnston.  Was  that  at  the  next  legislature!  Did  you 
get  your  bills  through  at  the  next  legislature! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  will  go  any  more  to  the  legis- 
lature, because  we  are  satisfied. 

Senator  Johnston.  But  did  you  say  you  got  your  bills  through! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  we  got  them  through,  but  not  through  the  legis- 
lature. We  got  a  city  ordinance  passed  in  East  St.  Ix)uis.  Tney 
had  an  ordinance  passed;  but  we  did  not  get  any  State  law.  We 
wanted  a  State  law  made.  That  was  what  we  were  after;  but  when 
we  could  not  get  a  State  law,  we  got  a  city  ordinance  made  for 
ourselves.    We  were  looking  out  for  the  other  men 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  happy  about  it  now,  anyhow!  You 
are  satisfied  now? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Oh,  I  am  always  satisfied  if  I  get  anything,  certainly. 
But  if  I  do  not  get  anything  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  satisfied  not  to  ask  the  witness  any  more 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Marble.  As  I  understand  Judge  Hanecy  has  not  any  more 
witnesses  to  call  at  this  time,  we  will  call  Mr.  Sturmer. 
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TESTIMOinr  OF  W.  H.  STTTBMEBr-Sefained. 

W.  H.  Sturmbr,  a  witness  heretofore  sworn  and  examined,  was 
recalled  for  further  examination,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  the  same  W.  H.  Stunner  who  has  heretofore 
testified  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  Washington  and  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  committee  in  October,  1911,  at  the  Chicago  session,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  required  by  the  terms  of  that  subpoena 
to  produce  the  transfer  books  of  the  Briggs  House  for  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  was  asked  to  bring  them  to  the  committee,  if  I 
could  locate  them  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  and  at  that  session  of  the  committee  you  pro- 
duced a  transfer  book  covering  a  portion  of  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  asked  with  reference  to  the  books  which 
covered  the  period  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir;  May. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  said  you  would  make  a  search  for  that  book, 
and  if  you  found  it  you  would  deliver  it  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  made  a  search  for  that  book? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  make  that  search? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  Federal  building  in 
Chicago  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  tried  to  locate  the  book,  bu* 
found  that  we  did  not  have  the  book. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  not  kown  at  the  time  you  were  testifying 
before  the  committee  that  the  book  was  not  in  existence,  Mr.  Sturmer* 

Mr.  Sturbier.  I  did  not;  not  for  May.  I  knew  that  we  put  in  the 
loose-leaf  system  along  about  that  time,  and  I  knew  that  I  nad  taken 
the  book  of  June — I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  before  June  or 
ofter,  but  I  knew  it  was  June — I  knew  I  had  taken  that  to  the  State's 
attorney's  office  in  the  first  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  case. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  no  one  inquired  for  the  book  coverinjg  the  month 
of  May,  1909,  up  to  the  time  when  you  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
this  committee  in  Chicago  in  October,  1911? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  There  had  not 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  never  discussed  that  matter  with  the  State's 
attorney  of  Cook  County  or  with  any  of  the  attorneys  for  Mr. 
Browne? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  never  told  any  of  those  gentlemen  that  there 
was  no  book  in  existence  for  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  never  was  asked  that  ouestion. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  Erbstein  or  Mr.  O'Donnell 
ask  you  during  the  Browne  trials  whether  or  not  you  had  a  book 
or  a  record  which  would  show  the  presence  of  White  and  the  two 
Yarbroughs  in  the  Briggs  House  in  the  month  of  May,  1909? 
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Mr.  Stubmbe.  I  was  asked  and  subpod&aed  to  bring  the  book  of 
June,  1909,  to  Mr.  Wayman's  (^ce,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  He  ALT.  That  was  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  State's  attom^  of 
Cook  County? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  only  book  he  asked  for  at  that  time  was  a 
book  beginning  the  1st  of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  that  time  no  controversy  had  arisen,  so  far  as  you 
know,  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  White  and  the  two  Yar- 
broughs  in  the  Briggs  House  in  the  month  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  There  had  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  After  that  controvert  developed  in  the  Browne  trial, 
did  vou  not  confer  with  Mr.  Browne  and  his  attorneys  from  day  to 
day? 

Mr.  Sturmbr.  They  asked  with  regard  to  registers,  but  not  transfer 
books. 

^r.  Healy.  Did  they  not  ask  you  about  this  loose-leaf  system  that 
you  tell  us  about  now  and  about  what  that  would  diow  with  refer- 
ence to  the  presence  of  these  three  men  at  the  Briggs  House  on  the 
22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  register.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  their  asking  me  in  regard  to  the  transfer  bocJc,  and  I 
told  them  that  we  did  not  keep  our  registers.  I  do  not  think  they 
knew  that  we  kept  a  transfer  book. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  question  of  a  transfer  book  was  never  dis- 
cussed by  you? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  So  that  the  first  time  your  attention  was  ever  called 
to  the  matter  was  when  you  were  interrogated  before  this  committee 
at  Chicago  in  October,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  is  my  first  recollection  of  it;  and  I  went  back 
and  immediately  went  over  all  the  books  that  we  have  and  found 
that  there  was  nothing  previous  to  the  one  I  had  taken  to  the  State's 
attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  And  that  is  the  book  beginning  June  1, 1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  commences  June  1. 

Mr.  Healy   And  it  covers  Jime,  July,  and  August  of  that  year? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  I 
think.    It  is  a  larger  book  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  or  about  the  time  you  made  this  search,  did  you 
discuss  with  anybody  the  fact  that  such  a  book  was  not  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  told  one  of  the  clerks — I  asked  for  the  books,  and 
we  looked  them  over,  and  I  told  them  I  was  to  bring  the  book  of  May, 
1909,  over  to  Mr.  Marble.  That  was  the  request  you  made  of  me 
when  I  left  the  stand.  Upon  investigation  I  found  there  was  no 
such  book,  and  of  course  did  not  report  back.  Then  I  was  called  up 
later  by  the  sei^eant  at  arms 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Cornelius? 

Mr.  Sturmer  (continuing).  And  asked  for  the  Ixx^,  and  I  told 
him  I  did  not  have  the  book,  and  therefore  I  did  not  come  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  there  no  record  in  the  Briggs  House  which  will 
show  the  times  when  guests  registered  or  stopped  at  that  hotel  prior 
tothelstof  June,  1909? 
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Mr.  Stukmbr.  No;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  this  loose-leaf  system  that  you  told  us  about? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  is  an  alphabetically  arranged  Dook,  and  you  can 
add  leaves  or  take  them  out,  and  instead  of  having  one  letter  run 
out  you  continue  with  whatever  letter  runs  out,  and  the  book  never 
does  run  out,  in  fact.    We  add  a  leaf. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  the  leaves  are  filled  up  with  entries  what  do 
you  do  with  the  leaves? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Then  after  the  book  is  full — it  holds  only  a  certain 
amount — we  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  another  book,  and  that 
is  stored  away. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  not  got  those  books  and  those  leaves  pri<w 
to  the  1st  of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  is  when  we  installed  the  loose-leaf  system, 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  1st  of  June,  1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  presented  to  us  a  transfer  book  beginning  June 
1,  1909. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  is  the  book  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  that  when  you  inaugurated  this  loose-leaf  system? 

Mr.  SruRMER.  That  is  the  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  sort  of  a  system  did  you  have  prior  to  the  1st 
of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  had  the  regular  transfer  book. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  is  the  transfer  book  for  the  month  of  May, 
1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  is  the  one  that  is  burned  up.  It  was  taken  to 
the  boiler  room  and  burned  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it  burned  up? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Immediately  after  we  put  this  system  in  and  foimd 
out  that  we  liked  it  all  right.  Mr.  Neindorf,  myself,  and  the  clerks 
were  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  dumped  all  the  other  books  in  a  box 
and  burned  them  all  up.    That  was  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  come  to  bum  up  the  book  for  the  month 
of  May,  1909,  and  preserve  the  book  for  the  month  of  June  and  sev- 
eral succeeding  months? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  was  when  the  new  system  started — June  1, 
1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  still  had  the  transfer-book  system  in  June,  1909, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  had  the  old  transfer  book.  That  was  dumped 
in  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Healy  (to  the  clerk).  Mr.  Pease,  will  you  bring  in  that  book 
for  the  month  of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Here  it  is  [handing  book  to  Mr.  Healy "|. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  what  you  call  the  transfer  book,  is  it,  Mr. 
Sturmer? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  is  the  loose-leaf  book;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  book  runs  from  June  1,  1909,  to  November  25, 
1909,  according  to  the  memorandum  contained  on  the  outer  leaf. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  think  that  is  probably  correct,  because  that  is 
where  the  other  one  started. 

Mr.  Healy.  Prior  to  that  what  sort  of  a  book  did  you  keep  ? 
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Mr.  Sturmbr.  It  was  a  re^lar  book  with  a  regular  cover.  The 
book  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of,  I  think,  $8  or  $9. 

Mr.  Healt.  a  bound  book? 

Mr.  Stubmbr.  A  bound  book;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  had  that  system  been  in  vogue  at  the  Briggs 
House? 

Mr.  Sturbdbr.  They  had  that  there  up  until  this  one  was  installed, 
for  20  years  or  25  years,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  have  preserved  in  this  way  your  transfer  books 
since  the  1st  of  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes ;  we  have  all  the  rest  following  that  one,  indud- 
ine  one  that  is  now  at  the  State's  attorney's  office. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  you  have  destroyed  every  record  prior  to  the  lat 
of  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmbr.  It  has  been  dumped  into  the  boiler  room  and  burned 
up;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  time  when  that 
record  was  destroyed,  have  you? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  was  immediately  after  these  were  installed,  possi- 
blv  a  week  or  two  weeks  after. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  not  that  book  in  existence  and  did  you  not  see  it 
at  some  time  during  the  Browne  trials? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  There  was  more  than  one  book. 
There  was  possibly — oh,  there  were  8  or  10  books  at  the  time,  maybe 
more  than  that,  and  some  cashbooks. 

Mr.  HJEALY.  Who  is  the  manager  or  proprietor  of  the  Briggs 
House?    Who  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  same  proprietor.    It  is  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  George  Ejnight  is  president.  Mr.  William 
Neindorf  is  the  manager. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  he  actively  in  charge  of  the  business  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No ;  he  is  not  in  charge  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  this  manager,  Mr. — ^what  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Neindorf;  he  is  active. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  there  actively;  is  he? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  the  managing  director. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  familiar  with  the  fact  that  that  record  of  May, 
1909,  was  destroyed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  knows  it  was  destroyed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  direct  its  destruction? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  were  all  there  and  dimiped  them  into  the  box 
together  and  burned  them  all  up  at  the  same  time.  He  instructed 
them  all  to  be  burned  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  many  records  were  there? 

Mr.  Sturmer  (continumg).  And  that  one  would  have  been  burned 
up,  I  suppose — I  presume  it  would  have  been — had  it  not  been  sub- 
poenaed in  court.    After  that  we  did  not  bum  up  any  more. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  it  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  was  in  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  nearly  a  year  after  you  began  to  keep  that 
particular  book,  or  11  months? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Well,  possibly.    It  was  not  a  year;  na 
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Mr.  Healt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  destruction  of  that 
other  book  occur  at  or  about  the  time  the  subpoena  was  served  upon 
you? 

Mr.  Sturmbr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  this  book  would 
have  been  destroyed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Neindorf  instructed  us  to  burn  up  all  the  old 
registers  and  all  the  old  books,  when  they  were  called  "  registers," 
30  da;^s  after  they  were  taken  off  the  counter,  and  the  transfer  boo^. 
He  said  they  were  no  good  and  took  up  a  lot  of  room  and  accumu- 
lated a  lot  of  dirt,  etc. ;  and  he  ordered  them  burned  up.  Sometimes 
we  did  not  bum  them  right  up  exactly  at  the  time  we  should  and  they 
mi^ht  have  been  left  lying  around  a  little  while  longer,  such  as  the 
register.    We  saved  it  30  days  or  sometimes  it  might  oe  40  days. 

senator  E^ern.  When  was  this  order  given  to  bum  up  the  regis- 
ters and  the  transfer  books? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  was  before  I  came  to  the  hotel,  and  was  fol- 
lowed out  by  the  assistant  manager  that  was  ahead  of  me,  and  also — 
well,  I  knew  of  it  while  I  was  clerk. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  you  burned 
up  the  transfer  books  for  1909  there  were  several  of  them  that  had 
accumulated  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  There  were — transfer  books ;  not  registers. 

Senator  Kern.  Covering  a  period  of  several  years? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  would  run  4  to  a  year — 4  or  6  to  a  year. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  8  or  10  of  them  were  burned? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Well,  possibly  8  or  10.  There  was  a  stack  of  books; 
I  will  not  really  say  8  or  10,  but  they  stacked  that  high  [indi- 
cating], I  guess;  about  that  high. 

Senator  Kern.  That  would  be  about  a  foot,  or  2  or  3  feet? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  About  a  foot  and  a  half,  I  guess. 

Senator  ICern.  So  that  the  order  had  not  been  carried  out  to  bum 
them  as  soon  as  you  got  through  with  them? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  gentleman  that  was  assistant  manager  ahead 
of  me  probably  did  not  bum  them  all  up. 

Senator  Kjern.  When  did  you  become  the  manager? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Four  years  ago. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is,  assistant  manager? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  four  years  ago  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Sturmer,  when  you  were  before  the  committee 
last  October,  why  did  you  not  tell  us  about  the  destruction  of  your 
records  for  the  month  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  was  not  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  asked  to  produce  the  book  covering  that 
particular  period,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  we  had  that  book, 
and  I  told  you  that  if  we  had  it  I  would  bring  it.  I  knew  that 
the  time  we  installed  the  new  book  was  along  about  that  time,  and 
I  thought  possibly  the  one  preceding  the  one  I  took  to  the  attor- 
ney's office  might  be  there;  and  if  it  was  there  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  bring  it  over.    But  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  vou  were  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
to  produce  the  transfer  books  covering  the  period  of  April,  May, 
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and  June,  1909,  did  you  not  make  a  search  for  that  particular  book 
before  you  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Stxirmer.  Do  you  mean  for  1909? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sturmbb.  I  was  not  asked  to  bring  that  book.  I  was  told 
to  bring  the  book  of  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  not  directed  by  the  subpoena  of  this  com- 
mittee to  produce  the  book  covering  the  period  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir;  1910.  My  subpoena  in  Chicago  read: 
"May,  1910." 

Mr.  Healy.  And  when  you  failed  to  produce  that  book  few  the 
month  of  May,  1909,  were  you  not  asked  why  you  had  failed  to 
produce  that  particular  book? 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  referring  to  now? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  referring  to  the  testimony  of  this  witness  as  it 
appears  on  page  3412  of  volume  4,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa^e. 

For  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  recollection,  Mr.  Sturmer,  I 
will  ask  you  whether  you  recall  these  questions  and  these  answers. 

Mr  Sturmer.  When  was  this  subpoena,  please? 

Mr  Healy.  About  the  12th  of  October,  1911— the  10th  or  11th  or 
12th- -I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Well,  noWj  please  make  a  distinction.  One  is  a 
transfer  book  and  the  other  is  a  register. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  I  asked  you  this  question  when  you  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  that  occasion : 

"  Have  you  the  book  here  which  shows  the  transfer  of  the  entries 
in  your  register  for  the  year  1909  ?  ^ 

Your  answer  was : 

"  No;  I  have  not.    I  have  only  one  book  here. 

**  You  have  not  that  other  book  here? 

*'  I  think  we  have  it  at  the  hotel. 

"Will  you  produce  that  some  time  to-day  or  to-morrow? 

"  What  month  do  you  want  ? 

"  I  want  the  entries  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1909.'' 

Then  you  answered : 

"  Mr.  W.ayman  has  it  up  until  the  1st  of  June,  I  think.  He  has 
the  book  over  at  the  criminal  court  building." 

Then  I  asked  you  this  question : 

"And  vou  have  the  books  referring  to  the  time  after  the  1st  of 
June?"   ^ 

And  you  answered: 

"I  do  not  remember  just  what  month.    I  think  the  1st  of  July. 

"Will  you  look  that  up  when  you  go  back  and  send  those  books 
over  here  to  day  or  to-morrow?" 

And  you  answered : 

"Yes,  sir." 

Did  you  not  recall  at  that  time,  Mr.  Sturmer,  that  the  record  of 
registration  of  guests  at  your  hotel  had  been  destroyed  ? 

MT  Sturmer.  I  thought  Mr.  Wayman  had  the  book  over  there 
commencing — that  is,  that  we  had  it  at  the  bDtel  from  July,  and 
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he  had  the  one  previous  to  that,  and  that  would  cover  May.  Then, 
upon  investigation 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  not  asked 

Mr.  Hanect.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  thought  he  had  finished. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  had  not  finished. 

Mr.  Sturmek.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that  the  first  one  was 
the  1st  of  June.  Then,  after  thinking  it  over,  and  taking  it  up  in 
Mr.  Wav man's  ofiice  with  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  little  room  right  off  the 

f:and-jury  room,  he  asked  me  to  locate  for  him  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
rowne  and  of  Mr.  T\'hite  in  June,  and  I  opened  the  book  and  showed 
him  exactly  where  I  found  it.  His  object,  I  think,  was  to  find  out  if 
they  were  both  there  at  the  same  time,  and  I  told  him  they  were. 
Then,  after  getting  back  to  the  hotel,  I  remembered  seeing  the  book 
over  there,  and  knowing  that  it  started  in  June — June  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  Browne  trials,  was  not  your  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  Gloss  testified  to  the  presence  in 
your  hotel  of  Charles  A.  White  and  Sidney  and  Otis  Yarbrough  on 
the  22d,  23d,  or  24th  of  May,  1909 ;  and  was  it  not  an  important  cir- 
cumstance in  the  trial  of  those  causes  to  establish  afiirmatively  or 
negatively  that  fact ;  and  did  not  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Browne  ask 
you  to  produce  for  tliem  your  transfer  books,  or  your  register,  which 
would  show  the  registration  of  those  three  men  in  your  hotel  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  (.Tiairman,  I  submit  that  there  is  not  a  member 
of  this  committee  or  any  lawyer  who  could  properly  answer  that 
question  as  to  the  questions  oi  law  involved  m  that  case,  and  the 
conclusions  that  should  be  given  about  them,  without  completely 
knowing  the  record  of  the  Browne  trials  and  what  the  conditions 
were  at  that  time  It  may  be  fair  for  these  gentlemen  to  ask  that 
class  of  questions,  but 

Mr.  Heai.y.  I  will  simplify  the  question.  It  is  more  or  less  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  should  think  it  was  principally  "  more." 

Ml.  Healy.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  clear  question,  and  one  that 
the  witness  could  have  answered  if  you  had  not  interrupted.  But 
now,  since  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  record,  I  will  simplify  it, 
in  order  to  keep  you  quiet.    That  is  why  I  change  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  the  first  time  you  were  ever  subject  to  reason. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Sturmer,  you  recall  when  the  Browne  cases  were 
on  trial  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  conferring  with  Mr.  Browne  from  day  to 
day,  and  with  his  counsel,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Not  very  much.  Mr.  Browne  was  a  very  busy  man, 
and  he  did  not  ask  me  many  questions,  and  I  did  not  talk  to  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  was  asking  you  to  secure  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  to  aid  in  his  defense  in  other  ways? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Only  one  witness. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  in 
his  defense? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  Tea 

Mr.  Healy.  During  those  trials  did  not  Mr.  Browne  or  his  attor- 
neys call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  George  Gloss  had  testified 
to  the  presence  in  your  hotel  of  Charies  White  and  the  two  Yar- 
broughs  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  did  not  know  that  Gloss  testified  in  the  first 
trial. 

Mr.  TLealy.  In  the  second  trial,  then? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  did  not^  in  fact. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  covering  both  trials  in  my  question.  In  the 
second  trial  was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  Gloss  had  so 
testified  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  called  my  attention 
to  it.    I  think  I  read  somethii^  of  it  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  matter  with  Mr.  Browne 
or  any  of  his  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  never  even  saw  when  they  said  they  registered 
there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  matter  with  Mr.  Browne 
or  any  of  his  attorneys? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No  one  ever  asked  me  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  not  Mr.  Browne,  or  some  of  his  attorneys,  in  the 
second  Browne  trial,  ask  you  to  secure  the  record  of  the  Brings 
House,  which  would  show  the  presence  of  White  and  the  two  xkr- 
broughs  in  your  hotel  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  was  asked  in  the  first  Browne  trial  to  bring  a 
register.  I  was  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Wayman  to  bring  a  register,  and 
had  no  register ;  and  I  brought  over  the  transfer  b(K>k ;  and  he  said 
that  was  not  what  he  wanted;  that  he  wanted  the  register.  I  ex- 
plained then  to  him  that  there  was  no  register.  And  I  never  was 
asked  to  bring  the  transfer  book  of  May  after  that,  and  never  was 
asked  to  bring  a  register,  because  I  told  them  we  had  no  register. 

Mr.  Healy.  Will  you  read  my  question,  Mr.  Stenographer! 
Please  listen  to  my  question,  Mr.  Sturmer.  and  answer  it 

(The  reporter  read  the  pending  question.) 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  their  asking  me  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  made  such  a  search,  or  a  search  for 
such  a  record,  during  the  second  Browne  trial? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  from  the  examination  which  you  have  made  of 
its  records,  your  hotel  contains  no  document  or  paper  or  memoran- 
dum of  any  sort  which  will  show  whether  or  not  Charles  A.  White 
and  the  two  Yarbroughs  were  registered  at  your  hotel  in  the  month 
of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  there  prior  to  June  1, 1909. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  do  not  know  of  the  destruction  of  those  rec- 
ords for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  true  date  of  their  registraticms 
in  your  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Those  were  destroyed  a  year  before  anything 
came  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  yout 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Healy.  And  they  were  not  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering up  the  true  fact? 

Mr.  Stxjrmer.  Thev  were  not:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  the  transfer  book  that  you  say  was  taken  by  jrou 
to  State's  Attorney  Wayman's  office  the  book  that  is  here,  to  which 
Mr.  Healy  called  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  book  looks  like  that.  I  have  not  looked  into  it; 
but  it  is  a  book  that  looks  just  exactly  like  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  look  at  it  and  see  whether  that  is  the 
book  [handing  book  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  (After  examining  book.)  This  is  the  book,  sir;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  anything  in  that  book  that  will  show  the 
date  or  the  time  of  the  presence  of  any  guests  in  the  Briggs  House, 
in  Chicago,  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th,  or  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Stukmer.  There  is  not.  It  conunences  June  1, 1909.  Previous 
to  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  know  it  may  have  commenced  at  that  time;  but  is 
there  anything  it  in,  at  any  place,  that  will  show  the  registration  of 
any  guests  or  their  presence  there  during  the  month  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir.  There  was  no  book  of  this  kind  until  that 
was  made  up  and  put  on  the  desk  on  June  1, 1909. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  date  was  Mr.  Wavman  asking  you  to  produce 
evidence  of  when  he  subpoenaed  you  and  the  register  or  the  transfer 
book  of  the  Briggs  House? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  wanted  June,  1909.  He  asked  for  the  register 
of  June,  1909;  and  I  brought  him  this.  This  is  not  a  register  but  a 
transfer  register. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Are  all  books,  registers,  transfer  registers,  transfer 
books,  or  any  other  books  that  would  show  the  presence  of  guests  in 
the  Briggs  House  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of  May,  1909, 
destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  are  all  prior  to  June  1, 1909,  destrojred? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  are  destroyed  prior  to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  the  transfer  book  that  you  have  in  your  hand 
show  the  transfers  from  the  1st  of  June  on  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  From  the  1st  of  June  until  November  25. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  find  in  that  transfer  book  the  dates  and  the 
information  Mr.  Wavman  asked  you  to  furnish  when  he  subpoenaed 
you  before  the  court? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  grand  jury,  was  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  grand  jury;  yes,  sir.  I  did  not  go  in  the  grand 
jury  room.     I  stayed  outside. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Wayman? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  assistant,  or  one  of  the  assistant  State's 
attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  not  asked  at  that  time  to  produce  the 
register,  or  the  transfer  register,  or  any  book  which  would  show  the 
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presence  at  the  Briggs  House  of  White,  Browne,  Sidney  Yarbrough, 
Otis  Yarbrough,  or  anybody  else,  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th,  or  25th  of 
May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  never  was  asked  that  question  before ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  there  anything — anj  papers,  books,  cashbooks, 
daybooks,  blotters,  ledgers,  or  anything  else — ^that  would  show 
whether  or  not  White,  Browne,  Sidney  Yarbrouffh,  or  Otis  Yar- 
brough were  in  the  Briggs  House  as  guests  during  the  month  of  May, 
1909,  or  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th,  or  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  There  is  nothing  to  show ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  None  of  your  books  would  show  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  ever  anv  book  in  the  Briggs  House,  or 
connected  with  it  or  its  business,  other  than  the  register,  that  would 
show  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  Briggs  House 
on  the  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  There  was  no  other  book  except  the  register  and  the 
transfer  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  those,  you  say,  are  destroyed? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Those  are  destroyed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  think  they  were  destroyed  when? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  were  destroyed  immediately  after  these  books 
were  put  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  mean  after  the  1st  of  June,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes;  a  week  or  so  after.  After  we  tried  out  this 
new  system,  we  burned  up  the  transfer  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  present  system,  as  I  understand  you,  does  not 
require  a  transfer  book;  but  you  preserve  the  original  register  by 
taking  out  leaves  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No;  it  is  different.  Here  is  the  transfer  book.  In 
case  a  letter  runs  out — some  letters  run  out  sooner  than  others — in- 
stead of  leaving  four  or  five  blank  leaves,  which  would  be  the  case  in 
another  register,  we  have  no  blanks;  another  leaf  is  added.  If  "  S" 
runs  out  first,  we  add  another  "  S";  and  if  it  runs  out  again  we  add 
another  one.  There  are  no  blanks.  In  the  other  register  of  this  size 
there  would  be  probably  that  many  blank  leaves  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  the  purpose  of  that  system  is  to  keep  blank 
sheets  out  of  the  book,  and  have  only  live  pages  there? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  is  to  run  the  whole  book;  and  besides,  you  only 
have  a  few  pages  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  do  you  do  with  the  book  when  it  gets  to  a  cer- 
tain size? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  is  taken  out  and  bound  up  like  this  [indicating]. 
We  keep  it  this  wa}'^  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  take  the  original 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  take  the  cover  off  and  use  the  cover  for  another 
book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Oh,  yes;  the  cover  is  made  so  that  you  can  put  other 
loose  leaves  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  are  added  and  taken  out  at  the  same  time,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  do  you  keep  those? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  We  have  saved  these  ever  since  this  book  was 
started.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  save  them  now.  We  have 
never  had  any  trouble ;  we  never  had  to  take  any  into  court  up  to 
this  time,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  never  had  any  inquiry  in  regard 
to  a  register  or  a  transfer  book. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  whether  or  not 
Charles  A.  White,  Sidney  Yarbrough,  and  Otis  Yarbrough,  or  any 
one  or  two  of  them,  were  registered  or  present  at  the  Briggs  House 
on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  May,  1909;  Sunday,  the  23d;  Monday,  the 
24th;  or  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  I  never  knew 
anv  of  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  not  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  was  there;  but  I  did  not  know  any  of  those  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  know  them  then.  Is  there  anybody  in 
the  house  now  who  was  there  at  that  time,  acting  in  a  clerical  or 
bookkeeping  capacity,  or  who  would  come  in  contact  with  the  register 
or  the  people  who  did  register  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  have  one  clerk  that  is  there  yet. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Mr.  Adams ;  he  has  been  there  23  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  register  book 
or  the  transfer  register  covering  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  had  nothing  to  do  outside  of  checking  out  a 

fiest  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon — in  the  daytime,  rather, 
he  night  clerk  transfers  them,  and  the  day  clerks  check  out  their 
bills  when  they  go  away ;  or.  rather,  they  pay  to  the  clerks  instead  of 
the  cashier.    We  have  no  cashier. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  Mr.  Adams's  position,  and  what  were  his 
duties,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  is  a  clerk  and  has  been  a  clerk. 

Mr.. Hanecy.  And  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Would  he  meet  the  guests  as  they  came  in  and  regis- 
tered ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  would  he  know  when  they  were  checked  out? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  would  check  out  part  of  them  on  his  watch,  and 
the  other  clerks,  and  so  forth.  He  works  on  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a  day — one  third  of  the  time,  rather. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  what  his  hours  were  on  Saturday,  the 
22dof  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  TVTiat  is  Adams's  full  name? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Edward. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  now  at  the  Briggs  House,  is  he? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  he  live  there? 

Mr.  Sturdier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  He  lives  in  Chicago,  on  Sixty-third  Street.  I  have 
not  just  got  his  number  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  still  working  in  the  Briggs  House,  is  he? 
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Mr.  Sturmer.  Oh,  yes;  yes;  he  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairmaa. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Sturmer,  did  you  not  keep  a  cashbook  and  a 
ledger  in  the  Brings  House  in  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  A  cashbook.    We  have  a  cashbook  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  also  keep  a  ledger? 

Mr.  Stubmer.  We  have  no  ledger;  just  a  register,  a  transfer  book, 
and  a  cashbook. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  make  charges  against  a  man  on  this  trans- 
fer book  or  register,  are  not  the  entries  with  reference  to  those 
charges  posted  mto  your  cashbook  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  are  charged  out  on  the  cashbook  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  transfer  book  against  his  account,  opposite  the  man's 
name. 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  the  cashbook  or  some  other  book  besides  the 
transfer  book  show  a  charge  account  against  a  guest  of  your  hotel 
in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  would. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  books  would  show  those  charge  accounts! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  cashbook  would  show  it  if  there  was  a  charge 
against  a  man. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  if  the  man  paid  his  bill  when  he  went  away? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  would  be  there,  also ;  yes,  sir ;  on  the  same  book — 
the  same  book,  on  the  other  side  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Healy.  Would  not  that  cashbodc  show  the  identity  of  the 
man  and  the  date  when  he  paid  his  account? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  tne  period  of  his  stay  at  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  would  not  show  the  period,  but  it  would  show 
the  amount  paid. 

Senator  I^rn.  And  the  date? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  number  of  the  room,  and  the  time  he  paid  out, 
and  the  date  that  he  paid  out  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  May,  1909,  if  I  presented  myself  to  your  cashier 
for  my  account,  to  what  book  would  he  refer  in  order  to  get  that 
account? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  At  the  present  time,  for  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  no;  in  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  do  not  get  that  question. 

Mr.  Healy.  Suppose  I  had  been  a  guest  at  your  hotel  in  May, 

1909j  and  I  had  been  there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  I  went  to  the 

cashier  and  wanted  to  pay  my  account,  and  was  going  to  leave  on 

.  that  day,  to  what  book  or  books  would  he  refer  in  order  to  get  the 

account? 

Mr.  SruRBfER.  He  would  turn  immediately  to  the  tiunsfer  book. 
That  would  give  your  account,  the  time  of  your  arrival,  and  every- 
thing charged  to  your  account  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  no  other  book  contained  that  account? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No  other  book  except  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then,  after  I  paid  my  account,  in  what  book  or  books 
would  he  enter  the  payment? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  That  would  go  onto  the  cashbook.  He  would  check 
off  the  amount  on  the  transfer  book  and  turn  to  the  cashbook  and  put 
the  amount  on  there. 
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Mr.  Healy.  Wliat  sort  of  an  entry  would  he  make  on  the  cash- 
book? 

Mr.  Stukmer.  He  would  just  put  your  name  there,  the  last  name — 
he  would  not  put  the  initials,  but  just  the  h\  t  name — ^the  room  nimi- 
ber,  and  the  amount  paid,  and  whateyer  date  it  was  paid  out  on ;  May 
17,  May  18,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  it  would  not  indicate  the  length  of  the  guest's 
stay  at  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Sturmicr.  It  would  not  indicate  the  length. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  would  simply  indicate  the  day  of  payment? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  The  day  they  left;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  cashbook  you  still  have? 

Mr.  Sturitbr.  No;  I  have  not  that,  either.  I  looked  for  that,  and 
thought  possibly  I  could  bring  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  destroyed  your  cash- 
book,  too,  for  that  period? 

Mr.  Sturmer,  For  that  date ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  destroy  that  at  the  same  time  you  destroyed 
this  transfer  book? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  All  of  those  books  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  destroying  those 
books  at  that  particular  time? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  just  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  no 
good,  and  we  dumped  them  in  with  a  lot  of  books— express  books 
and  forwarding  address  books — and  threw  them  into  a  box  and 
burned  them  up. 

Mr.  Healy.  Your  recollection  is  that  this  destruction  occurred 
about  the  month  of  June  or  July,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  I  would  not  have  known  that  if  I  had  not  had  a 
book  to  go  by. 

Mr.  ImALY.  Refreshing  your  recollection  from  the  book  in  your 
hands,  what  do  you  now  say  with  reference  to  the  time  when  you  de- 
stroyed these  records? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  It  was  in  June — along  in  June  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  June,  1909? 

Mr.  Sturmer,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  destroyed  in  June,  1909,  your  records  for  the 
month  of  May,  1909,  and  the  months  previous  thereto;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  that  time  had  any  question  arisen  about  the  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator,  or  anything  connected  with  the 
Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  or  any  of  the  members  of 
that  assembly? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  There  had  not.  At  that  time  we  had  never  had  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  a  register  or  a  transfer  book  of  any  kind  on 
anvthinff. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anything  entered  in  that  cashbook  that 
you  say  you  destroyed  except  the  cash  that  was  paid,  the  name  of 
the  guest,  and  the  room  occupied?  What  I  want  to  fmow  is,  were 
there  any  charges  there  against  people  who  had  not  paid,  and  who 
would  be  expected  to  pay  in  the  future? 
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Mr.  Stubmeh.  A  delinquent  book?  No,  sir;  that  was  all  paid-np 
business. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Nothing  went  into  that  book  until  the  cash  was 
paid — the  cashbook,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  No,  sir;  not  until  it  was  paid  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  hotel  had  the  cash  then,  and  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  We  declare  a  dividend  every  month,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  is  necessary.    We  do  not  have  to  keep  the  old  books. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  corporation  did  declare  monthly  dividends;  did 
they? 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  They  did  at  that  time,  and  they  do  now! 

Mr.  Sturmer.  They  always  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOFr  OF  JOHN  A.  LOOAH. 

John  A.  Logan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Logan,  your  full  name  is  John  A.  Logan? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  live  where? 

Mr.  Logan.  In  Shawneetown,  111. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Logan.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  the  lower  house? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  occupied  that  position  for -one  term? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  a  Republican  in  politics? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Whose  candidacy  did  you  support  for  Senator  up  to 
the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Logan.  Senator  Hopkins's. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  last  ballot  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  first  make  up  your  mind  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  A  few  minutes  before  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  few  minutes  before  you  cast  your  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  was  that?    Was  it  on  the  roll  call? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  during  the  roll  calL 

Mr.  Healy.  During  the  roll  call? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  not  determined  prior  to  that  time  to  vote 
for  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  had  not. 
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Mr.  Hbaly.  Had  you  talked  about  the  matter  in  any  way  with 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  had  talked  to  him  twice  before  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  had  you  talked  with  him  first? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  talked  with  him,  I  think  it  was,  the  Friday  before 
he  was  elected  on  Wednesday;  and  then  I  talked  to  him  that 
morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  Friday  was  the  21st  of  May,  1909,  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  only  know  it  was  the 
Friday  before  he  was  elected  on  a  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  conversation  between  you  and  Senator 
Lorimer  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  On  Friday  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  and  where  was  it,  and  who  was  present? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  in  the  speaker's  room.  He  just  asked  me  if  I 
could  support  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  come  to  go  in  there,  Mr.  Logan? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  went  in  there  by  the  request  of  the  spealcer,  I  think. 

Mr.  Healy.  Speaker  Shurtlen? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  so.  I  think  he  sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to 
come  in  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  that  note? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  I  never  kept  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  else  did  Mr.  Lorimer  say  to  you,  or  you  to  him, 
on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  was  not  very  much  said,  because 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  was  said,  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
already  told,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  me  that  it  was  very 
evident  that  Senator  Hopkins  could  not  be  elected,  and  that  some- 
body was  going  to  be;  ana  he  asked  me,  if  he  was  a  candidate — he  did 
not  say  that  he  was  a  candidate  at  that  time,  but  he  asked  me  if  ho 
was  a  candidate — if  I  would  support  him.  I  did  not  give  him  any 
satisfaction  about  it,  because  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  thought 
anything  about  it,  so  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  but  I  told  him  I  wotild  see  him  again. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  see  him  again? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  saw  him  again. 

Mr.  Healy.  When? 

Mr.  Logan.  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  the  day  of  the  electiont 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  saw  him  at  the  same  place,  in  the  speaker's  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  you  come  to  go  into  the  speaker's  room  that 
morning? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  promised  to  see  him  again,  and  I  just  went  in  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  Tell  us  what  was  said  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  uot  remember  what  was  said.  About  the  only 
thing  I  remember  saying  to  him  is  that  I  would  get  a  tally  sheet  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  roll  call,  and,  provided  I  could  see  he  would  be 
elected  on  the  first  ballot,  I  would  vote  for  him.  I  did  not  care  to 
change  about  unless  I  knew  that  the  party  I  was  going  to  vote  for 
would  be  elected  on  tJiat  ballot 
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Mr.  Healt.  What  did  Mr.  Lorimer  say  to  you  about  the  matter, 
and  the  possibility  of  his  being  elected  on  that  roll  call  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  He  thought  he  would  be  elected.  I  think  he  had  a  rec- 
ord there  in  his  hand  of  something — a  list  of  parties  that  I  suppose 
he  had  consulted  with,  like  he  did  with  me;  and  he  had  evidently 
some  satisfaction  that  those  parties  were  going  to  vote  for  him,  or 
something. 

Mr.  H^LT.  What  did  he  tell  you  with  reference  to  the  list? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  in  particular. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  he  indicate  the  number  of  votes  he  expected  on 
that  roll  call,  that  ballot? 

Mr.  Logan.  Oh,  he  may  have.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HLealy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  never  thought  anything  about  it  since  that  time, 
and  I  can  not  say  whether  he  did  or  whether  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anything  said  about  the  number  of  Democratic 
members  who  might  support  his  candidacy? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  know  that  a  considerable  nimiber  of  Demo- 
crats were  going  to  vote  for  him  that  day? 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  at  that  time.  No ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  preserve  this  note  which  you  received 
from  Speaker  Shurtleff  on  the  Friday  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  a  note,  or  whether 
he  just  sent  a  page  back  there  and  told  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  what  the  message  was — whether  it  was 
a  written  or  an  oral  message? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  written  or  oral. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  message? 

Mr.  Logan.  He  just  stated  that  Senator  Lorimer  wanted  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Healy.  If  it  was  a  written  message,  the  speaker's  name  was 
signed  to  it ;  and  if  the  page  came  to  you,  it  is  your  recollection  that 
the  page  told  you  the  message  came  from  the  speaker?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  say  whetlier  it  was  a  written  message  or 
not.  All  I  know  is  that  the  page  came  to  me  and  told  me  Senator 
Lorimer  would  like  to  see  me  m  the  speaker's  room. 

Mr.  Healy.  Between  the  first  and  second  conversations  between 
Senator  Lorimer  and  yourself,  on  the  intervening  Sunday,  did  you 
go  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  22d  of  May? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  not 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  the  23d  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  satisfied  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  in  Chicago  at  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  going  to  Chicago  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Espey  in  the  month  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  remember  being  in  Chicago,  or  we  went  at  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  we  went  together  or  not;  but 
I  remember  we  were  there.    But  as  to  the  date,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall  going  together,  meeting  Mr. 
Espey 
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Mr.  Logan.  We  might  possibly  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Healy  (continuing).  By  appointment? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  not  by  appointment 

Mr.  Healy.  And  going  up  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  by  appomtment.  1  remember  we  went  up  there 
tocether. 

Mr.  Heai.y.  On  that  occasion  did  you  interview  Mr.  Lorimer,  or 
any  of  his  friends,  with  reference  to  his  candidacy  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  matter  was  not  discussed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  By  no  one. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  had  been  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins up  until  the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  last  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, prior  to  the  time  when  you  announced  your  vote  in  favor  of 
Mr.  I^rimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  went  up  to  his  rooms 
quite  frequently,  and  attended  the  meetings  that  he  had  over  there 
at  the  Silas.  I  do  not  know  now  what  they  called  them.  They  had 
some  meetings  over  there  in  the  evenings,  and  there  were  talks  made, 
and  so  on ;  and  I  took  some  part  in  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  being  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  headquar- 
ters the  night  before  the  senatorial  election? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  night  before? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  would  be  Tuesday  night? 

Mr.  Healy.  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  was  or  not  I  possibly 
may  have  been. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  Mr.  Durfee? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  possibly  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  not  recall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  were 
in  his  headquarters  the  night  before  the  election — ^Tuesday,  May  25, 
1909? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  you  and  Mr.  Durfee  discussed  with  Mr. 
Hopkins  the  matter  of  his  candidacy  as  late  as  11  or  12  o'clock  that 
niffht? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  could  not  state  -  positively,  because  I  was  up 
to  his  rooms  quite  frequently  alJ  through.  I  may  have  been.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  confer  wi  h  Mr.  Hopkins  after  either  of  these 
conferences  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hopkins  or  any  of  his  friends,  at 
any  time,  that,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  were  going  to 
abandon  his  candidacy  and  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  Why,  no ;  because  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  know  it  until  a  few  minutes  before  your 
name  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  With  the  exception  that  Charley  Durfee  and  Lewis 
York  and  myself  discussed  the  matter  a  few  mmutes  before  the  roll 
was  called;  and  we  had  practically  decided  that  we  would  diange, 
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with  the  exception  that  I  stated  that  I  did  not  want  to  change  unless 
I  could  see  he  could  be  elected  on  that  ballot;  and  I  went  up  to 
the  clerk's  desk — Clerk  McCann's  desk — and  got  a  tally  sheet,  and 
kept  the  roll  call. 

Mr  Healt.  How  many  votes  had  he  received  when  your  name 
was  called?    Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  state  positively,  but  I  think  there  was — ^I 
could  not  say  now ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  the  numbers? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  it  would  just  be  a  guess,  that  is  all;  but  I  remem- 
ber, though,  that  I  could  see  pretty  well  that  if  he  was  not  elected 
on  that  ballot  it  would  be  very  close. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  until  the  Democratic  members  began  to  an- 
nounce themselves  as  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lorimer  you  had  no  infcwma- 
tion  that  Democrats  in  considerable  number  were  going  to  support 
his  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  heard  that  morning  that  more  than  likely  there 
would  be  Democrats  who  would  come  to  his  support. 

Mr.  Healy.  From  who  did  you  hear  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  Just  among  the  fellows  there  that  I  was  talking  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  given  the  identity  of  the  Democrats  who 
were  going  to  vote  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  the  number? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Mr.  Healy'.  And  you  did  not  discuss  that  matter  with  Mr.  Lorimer 
there  in  the  speakers  room  that  day? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  remember  saying  anything  to  him  about  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  heard  any  discussion  or  suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  money  in  connection  with  that  e&ction? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  By  anybody? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  election? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir;  not  until  after. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  mean  after  the  election,  and  prior  to  flie  pubKca- 
tion  of  the  White  story? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  talked  the  matter  over,  or  heard  Mr. 
De  Wolf,  a  member  of  the  house,  discuss  legislative  corruption  or 
graft? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  never  knew  Mr.  De  Wolf  very  well. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  ever  heard  him  talfc  about  corruption  in 
connection  with  legislative  matters? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  ever  present  at  a  conversation,  or  any  con- 
versation, where  those  matters  were  discussed,  and  in  which  conver- 
sation he  was  one  of  the  speakers? 

Mr.  liOGAN.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  corrupt  use  of  mcmey  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  legislation  during  that  sessicmt 
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Mr.  LoQAN.  I  think  notj  no;  not  until  after  the  session  was  over. 
I  heard  something  about  it  after  that 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  members  joke  about  the  matter 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Logan.  Oh,  no;  I  think  not;  not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  after  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  had  closed,  you  suggested  that  if  anybody  wanted 
any  information  about  graft  in  the  legislature  they  should  go  to 
Mr.  De  Wolf,  that  he  had  talked  very  much  about  it  up  at  Spring- 
field, and  apparently  knew  something  about  legislative  corruption  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  recollection  of  ever  making  such  a  sug- 
gestion to  anyone? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  positive  I  never  made  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  never  heard  Mr.  De  Wolf  say  or  indicate, 
in  an^  statement  which  he  made,  that  he  had  or  pretended  to  have 
knowledge  about  legislative  corruption? 

Mr.  LoQATt  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  Mr.  De  Wolf  very  well,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  refer  to  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody  ever  offered  jjou  any  money  for  your  vote  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  Mr.  I^orimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  Nor  any  other  election. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  were  never  offered  any  money  with  reference 
to  any  other  legislative  act  of  yours? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  received  no  money  for  either  of  such 
purposes? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  deposit  any  considerable  amount  of  currency 
at  your  home  bank  at  or  about  the  time  the  session  closed  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  loan  money  in  any  considerable  amount  to 
anvone? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  made  one  little  loan,  that  was  alL 

Mr.  Healy.  How  much  of  a  loan  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  $500. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  did  you  make  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  with  reference  to  the  closing  of  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  It  was  part  of  mv  salary. 
I  think  it  was  the  last  portion  of  salary  that  I  received.  I  do  not 
remember  what  date  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  that  loan  was  a  part  of 
the  salary  that  you  received  as  a  member? 

Mr.  Logan.  1  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  was  that  the  source  from  which  you  received  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  think  that  loan  was  made  sometime  during  the 
bcssion  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  was 
along  later  in  the  summer.    I  could  not  say  as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  sununer  of  1909? 
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Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  remember,  I  did  not  get  that  portioo 
of  the  salary  until  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  member  of  the  legislature, 
during  the  session  or  after  the  session,  say  that  he  had  knowledge  or 
information  with  reference  to  corruption  in  connection  with  the  sen- 
atorial election  ? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  remember  anything  about  it 

Senator  Kern.  When  you  saw  this  list  that  Senator  Lorimer  had 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  did  you  look  it  over  to  see  any  of  the  names 
that  were  on  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  not  learn  from  him,  or  learn  from  any 
inspection  of  the  list,  that  there  were  any  Democrats  proposing  to 
vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  When  Mr.  Lorimer  expressed  his  confidence  in  his 
election,  did  you  inquire  of  him  as  to  where  he  was  going  to  get  his 
votes? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Kern.  You  had  already  been  informed,  before  you  talked 
with  him  at  that  time,  that  a  large  number  of  Democrats  were  going 
to  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  not.  I  think  1  learned  that  afterwards — after 
I  left  him  and  went  back  into  the  chamber  of  the  house. 

Senator  Kern.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  he  could  not  be  elected  by  Republican  votes? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  mav  possibly  have  heard 
that  some  Democrats  would  change  and  vote  for  him  before  I  went 
in  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  heard  that  the  leaders  of  both  Democratic 
factions — Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Tippit — ^were  supporting  him  or  were 
going  to  support  him  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  may  have  heard  that,  but  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  said  you  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
De  Wolf,  and  with  whom  else? 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  De  Wolf  and  Mr.  York.  They  were  from  districts 
adjoining  mine. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  De  Wolf  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the 
Inst  ballot? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  so  did  Mr.  York. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  De  Wolf  voted  for  him  before  you  did? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  Mr.  York  voted  for  him  also? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  said  something  about  receiving  your  sal- 
ary afterwards.    What  did  you  receive  after  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  I  received  my  salary  in  three  portions.  I  do 
not  remember  just  what  time  we  got  the  third  portion.  I  do  not  re- 
member just  what  time  I  got  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  got  it  after  the  leg- 
islature adjourned? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  were  a  member  of  the  house!  You  were 
not  a  member  of  the  senate? 
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Mr.  Logan.  I  was  a  member  of  the  house. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  you  a  member  now? 

Mr.  Logan.  No. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  times  did  you  serve? 

Mr.  Logan.  One  term. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  reelection? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bjbnton.  Were  you  defeated  at  the  primary  or  at  the 
polls? 

Mr.  Logan.  At  the  primary. 

Senator  Bjbnton.  Did  the  Question  of  the  election  of  Senator  enter 
into  the  primary  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  was  one  candidate  who  tried  to  get  it  in.  At 
that  time  I  think  the  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial  was  going  on,  and  he 
tried  to  work  it  in,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  any  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Until  the  last  ballot,  did  you  ever  vote  for  anyone 
excepting  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Logan.  No  one  else. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Had  you  heard  any  talk  of  a  jack  pot  during 
the  session  of  the  forty-sixm  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  know  or  have  anjr  information  re- 
garding any  fund  there  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Or  the  use  of  any  money  in  connection  with 
the  senatorial  election  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  that  I  remember.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Healt.  That  is  all  we  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  a  member  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope/'  were 
you  not,  Mr.  Lo^n  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  what  they  called  us;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  voted  for  Mr.  King  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  jou  supported  him  in  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  a  friend  of  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Mr.  Durfee  and  Mr.  York  were  both  members  of 
the  " Band  of  Hope"  and  friends  of  Gov.  Deneen? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  reputable  men,  men  of  integrity  in  their  local- 
ities, were  they  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  had  been  a  school-teacher  before  you  were  a 
lawyer  or  an  attorney? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  you  did  not  get  a  very  large  salary  as  school- 
teacher, I  suppose? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  are  not  a  married  man,  are  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  never  have  been? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  So  that  your  living  expenses  were  not  great? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbct.  Your  salary  of  $2,100  or  more  as  a  member  of  the 
forty-sixth  general  assembly  was  considerably  more  than  your  ex- 
penses and  you  saved  some  considerable  sum  out  of  that  salary,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  the  part  of  that  which  you  loaned  is  the  $600 
loan  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Do  you  know  Jud^  Baldwin,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  m  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  About  how  l<mg  have  you  known  himt 

Mr.  Logan.  I  guess  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  visit  him  on  different  occasions  daring  the 
session  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  visited  him  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  At  his  request? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  At  Ihat  time  Judge  Baldwin  was  not  a  judge  of  die 
circuit  court? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Judge  Baldwin  is  now  a  judge  of  the  appellate  court 
of  Chicago  by  assignment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illmois? 

Mr.  LwiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneot.  At  that  time  Judge  Baldwin  was  a  pradicing  attor- 
ney in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  was,  I  believe,  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  cir- 
cuit judge? 

Mr.  IxKUN.  He  was  at  one  time  during  the  sessioiL  I  do  not 
remember  just  what  year  it  was  now. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Were  you  talking  with  him  about  going  to  Chicago 
and  entering  the  practice  of  the  law  there  in  his  c^ce  or  becoming 
connected  with  his  firm  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  what  I  went  up  to  see  him  about. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  was  during  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly,  was  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  what  you  went  to  Chicago  to  see  Judge 
Baldwin  about,  at  the  time  you  met  Mr.  Espy  on  tiie  train  going  to 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  what  I  recall  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  ever  have  amy  talk  with  Judge  Baldwin 
about  supporting  his  frigid  or  voting  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
of  the  firm  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  CJo.,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Iajgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  he  suggest  Mr.  Bartlett's  name  to  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes :  he  did ;  and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Macomber,  who  was, 
I  think,  the  manager  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  campaign. 
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Mr.  Ha^ect.  He  was  managing  Mr.  Bartktt's  campaign  for  Sena- 
tor, was  he? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanect.  At  Springfield  t 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena^ 
tor  during  that  session,  was  he? 

Mr.  Logan.  He  was  talked  of .  I  do  not  know  whedier  he  was 
really  a  candidate  or  not 

Mr.  Han  EOT.  Did  Judge  Baldwin  ask  you  to  support  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  vote  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  If  the  opportunity  came  up ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  aid  he  say  whether  lie  was  interested  in  Mr. 
Bartlett's  candidacy,  or  was  a  personal  friend  of  his? 

Mr.  Logan.  Just  as  a  friend.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested.  He  just  simply  stated  that  Mr.  Bartlett  was  a 
spledid  man,  and  would  make  a  gooa  man  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Didyou  express  your  views  on  the  man  or  men  you 
would  vote  for  for  United  States  Senator,  if  they  could  be  elected? 
Did  you  say  you  would  vote  for  any  Bepublican  who  could  be  elected  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Any  good  Bepublican,  a  good  man,  a  man  whom  I 
thoug:ht  would  fill  the  place  all  right;  yes,  sir;  I  was  ready  to  vote 
for  him  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  say  you  met  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  Friday  before 
Mr.  Lorimtr's  electitm? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  the  Friday  of  the  week  previous? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  the  time  Mr.  Lorimer  asked  you  if  yoa  could 
vote  for  him,  if  he  was  a  candidate,  was  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Between  that  time  and  the  time  that  you  did  vote 
for  Mr.  Lorimer  did  you  talk  with  Jud^e  Baldwin,  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Logan.  Between  Friday  and  Wednesday? 

Mr.  Hanect.  Between  Friday  and  the  following  Wednesday? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  called  up  Jua^  Baldwin  over  the  lon^ndistance 
phone,  I  think  Wednesday  mommg  or  just  preceding  my  visit  to  the 
speaker's  room,  to  see  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Had  you  received  a  communication  or  message  of 
any  kind  from  Judge  Baldwin  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  you  or 
see  yon? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  received  a  telegram  when  I  got  back;  I  think  it  was 
Monday  or  Tuesday ;  when  I  returned  to  Springfidd  I  found  a  tele- 
gram on  my  desk,  or  it  was  handed  to  me  Ir^  the  doorkeeper,  I  do 
not  remember  which,  asking  me  to  come  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanect.  FrcMn  whom  was  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  was  from  Judge  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  not  in  Springfield  on  Monday,  the  24th, 
and  did  not  get  there  until  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  25tli  ?  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Wheniyou  did  get  there  you  found  this  telegram  from 
Judge  Baldwin? 

Im*.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  And  was  it  because  of  that  message  from  Judge 
Baldwin  that  you  called  up  Judge  Baldwin  on  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone from  Springfield  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  get  Judge  Baldwin  on  the  long-distance 
phone? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  talked  with  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  United  States 
Senatorship? 

Mr.  LooAN.  After  I  got  through  with  the  business  on  which  I 
called  him  up,  I  just  asked  him,  incidentally,  because  I  knew  he  was 
in  a  position  to  mow  Mr.  Lorimer  better  than  I,  what  he  thought  of 
my  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but,  as  I  re- 
member it,  he  said,  as  between  the  two  men — Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr. 
Lorimer — ^he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  every  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Was  that  all  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Judge 
Baldwin? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  was  that  before  you  saw  Mr.  Lorimer  on 
that  morning?    Was  that  before  or  after  you  saw  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  before. 

Mr.  Hanect.  How  long  was  it  before  you  saw  Mr.  Lorimer?  Or 
how  long  after  you  had  that  talk  witii  Judge  Baldwin  did  you  see 
Mr.  Lonmer? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  went  immediately  from  the  telephone  booth  to  the 
speaker's  room  and  saw  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Lorimer  then? 

Mr.  LoQAN.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Mr.  I^oiimer  then? 
Was  that  the  time  when  vou  told  Mr.  Lorimer  that  you  were  going 
to  keep  a  tally  sheet  of  the  vote,  and  if  you  saw,  when  the  roll  call 
reached  you,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  elected,  you  would  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  the  time,  was  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  immediately  after  you  had  talked  with 
Judge  Baldwin? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  did  you  get  a  tally  sheet  and  keep  the  vote  on 
the  Senatorship? 

Mr.  Logan,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  keep  the  tally? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanect.  The  senate  was  called  first  cm  the  vote  for  United 
States  Senator  that  day,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanect.  You  were  on  the  alphabetical  list  in  the  Ls  and  a 
great  many  had  voted  previous  to  your  voting? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  a  great  many  Democrats  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Lorimer  before  your  name  was  called  on  the  vote! 

Mr.  L<oQAN.  X  es,  sir, 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Judge  Baldwin,  and  the  fact  that  you 
thought  Mr.  Lorimer  could  be  elected  on  that  ballot? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  was  my  reason. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  uiat  the  only  reason  and  the  only  consider- 
ation of  any  kind  or  character  moving  from  anybody  or  any  source 
whatever  to  induce  your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  was  any  other  consideration  ever  passed  to  you 
or  to  anybody  for  you  or  on  your  account  afterwards  at  any  time, 
from  any  source^  because  you  did  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Gov.  Deneen  after  you 
voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  had  a  talk  with  Gov.  Deneen,  I  think,  the  next 
morning.    Yes;  it  was  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  what  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  just  went  over  there  to  the  governor's  oflBce.  As  I 
walked  in  I  said  to  him  in  a  joking  way,  "  Well,  Governor,  are  you 
ready  to  kick  me  out  for  votmg  for  Lorimer?  "  He  said  no;  tnat 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  partj.  He  said,  "  The 
Senator  and  I  work  together  in  Cook  County  politics,"  and  I  think 
he  stated  that  the  State  would  take  care  of  itself,  or  sometiiing  like 
that.  The  first  part  I  am  positive  of,  but  the  last  part  I  am  not ;  but 
I  think  he  said,  "  The  State  will  take  care  of  itself.^' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  all  that  was  said  by  you  or  Gov.  D^ieen  on 
that  occasion  about  the  Senatorship  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  About  the  Senatorship;  yes.  I  think  I  had  another 
little  matter  that  I  went  in  there  to  tslk  with  him  about,  but  I  do 
not  recall  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  think  that  Gov.  Deneen  was  talking 
earnestly  when  he  said  that  to  you,  and  that  he  meant  what  he  said) 

Mr.  Logan.  I  had  no  reason  to  feel  otherwise,  from  the  way  he 
stated  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  relations,  personal  or  political,  with  Gov. 
Deneen,  were  never  changed,  were  they,  because  of  your  vote  for 
Senator  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were,  prior  to  that  time  and  subsequent  to  your 
vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  friendly  to  the  governor,  and  he  apparently 
so  to  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  counsel  for  this 
honorable  committee  to  appear  in  Chicago  last  October,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  it  was  October  j  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  the  investigation  was  going  on  at  Chicago  a 
few  months  ago? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  in  the  fall  some  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you,  on  that  occasion,  talk  with  Mr.  Healy 
or  Mr.  Marble  about  your  testimony  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
election  of  Senator? 

Mr.  Logan.  They  asked  me  some  questions  alon^  that  line;  yes, 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  answered  all  their  questions? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  tried  to. 
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Mr.  Hakbct.  And  did  Mr.  Marble  or  Mr.  Healy,  one  or  both  of 
them,  say  to  you  that  you  could  go,  that  they  did  not  care  to  call  you 
as  a  witness,  but  to  see  me  and  see  whether  I  wanted  you,  and  if  I 
did  not,  that  you  would  be  excused  and  not  called  by  them  as  a  wit- 
ness in  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Logan.  Ajb  I  remember  it,  that  is  what  they  stated;  yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  did  you  meet  me  in  the  hallway  shortly 
after  that  and  tell  me  what  Messrs.  Marble  and  Healy  had  said  to 
you,  and  did  you  ask  me  if  I  wanted  you  for  anything! 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  I  asked  you  what  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Marble 
talked  with  you  about,  or  what  they  called  you  in  for;  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  sa 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  told  me  the  Questions,  or  the  substance  of 
the  questions  that  they  asked  you,  and  that  is  all  you  told  me  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  all  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  then  I  said  if  they  did  not  want  you  I  did  not 
think  I  would? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  you  left  then  and  were  paid  off  by  the  sergeant 
at  arms  and  told  you  could  go  home? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes^^r* 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  are  excused. 

At  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  December  19,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  nu 


BBCEKBSB  19,  1911. 

Senate  Office  Buiidino, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Dillingham  (chairman),  Kenyon,  Johnston, 
Fletcher,  and  Kern;  also  Mr.  John  H.  Marble  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Healy;  also  Mr.  Elbridge  Hanecy. 

TESHMOKT  Of  LESLIE  J.  TAYLOE. 

Lesue  J.  TAYiiOB,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  do  vou  live? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Taylorville,  IlL 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  has  that  been  your  home! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Except  for  the  time,  the  few  years  that  I  was  away 
from  there,  all  my  lite — 35  years. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  a  lawyer  by  profession? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  A  practicing  lawyer  in  Taylorville? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir:  since  the  middle  of  January,  1904. 

Mr.  Healt.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Brownbackt 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Del  D.  Bfownbaci! 

Mr.  HiiALT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Who  was  a  Republican  ttetuber  of  the  f  orty-sixth  gen- 
eral assctnblyt 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  presume  since  we  were  9  or  10  or  11  yesrs  olcL 

Mr.  Healy.  Does  he  know  you? 

Mr.  TATLOft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  call  him  by  his  first  namet 

Mr.  Taylok.  Always. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  By  what  name? 

Mr.  Taylor,  '^Del.'' 

Mr.  Healy.  By  what  name  does  he  call  yout 

Mr.  Taylor.  "Les." 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  known  him  eontinaously  since  you  were  a 
young  chap  ? 

Mr.  Tayia)R.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  answer  that.  Of  course 
he  has  lived  down  at  Cowden,  and  I  was  away  at  8cho<d  and  cdilege, 
and  in  other  lines  of  business  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  not  known  him. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  held  any  public  position  in  the  city  in 
which  you  live? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  city  attorney  for  four  years — ^four  years  pre- 
ceding the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  HiALY.  Durinc  the  time  you  were  city  attorney  were  you  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Brownback  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Taylcml  I  met  him  a  number  of  times  while  1m  wad  making 
his  canvass. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  canvass  the  district  v^th  him,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Bfownback 
in  the  city  of  Springfield  during  the  session  of  the  forty-sixth  gen- 
eral assembly? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did. 

Mr.  HsALY.  Can  you  fix  the  time  of  that  conversation, Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  definitely.    I  think  in  ApriL 

Mr.  HiALY.  April  of  1909? 

Mr.  Taylor,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Did  anybody  go  witii  you  to  Springfield  on  that  oc- 
casion? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  I  joined  Mr.  B.  A.  Turner,  a  banker  of  Edin- 
bur|^,  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  located  between  Taylorville  and 
Sprmgfield. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  Mr.  B.  A.  'jTumer  is  now  siek? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  too  sick  to  come. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  You  have  presented  to  this  committee,  or  to  its  ser- 
geant at  arms,  a  certificate  from  his  physician  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  sir;  and  the  deputy  marshal  went  down  and 
satined  himself  beiore  he  excused  lum. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brownback 
in  the  city  of  Sprin^eldl 

Mr.  Taylor.  1  di£ 
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Mr.  Taylor,  On  or  about  the  month  of  April,  1909 1 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection.  It  might  have 
been  May. 

Mr.  Hraly.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  placet 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the  corridor,  off  from  the  lobby 
which  went  to  the  wash  room,  and  from  there  to  the  toilet  room, 
and  then  into  the  large  sample  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Taylor,  Of  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield,  lU. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  anyone  present  other  than  you  and  Mr.  Brown- 
back? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Turner  was  present  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Brownback  was  then  acting  in  his  representative 
caDacity  for  that  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  was  a  member,  and  lived  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  attending  the  session. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  long  did  that  conversation  last? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  state.  It  might  have 
been  30  minutes  and  it  might  have  been  an  hour. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  during  that  conversation,  did  you  and  Mr. 
Brownback  discuss  the  senatorial  situation  and  the  matter  of  judicial 
apportionment  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  Mr.  Turner  present  during  that  part  of  the  coa- 
versation  ? 

Mr  Taylor.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Turner  was  present  dur- 
ing part  of  the  social  conversation,  and  perhaps  during  part  of  the 
senatorial,  and  T  think  he  was  present  when  we  were  mscussing  the 
redistricting  of  the  State.  At  mat  time — only  speaUng  from  recol- 
lection— he  left. 

Mr.  Healy.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
remember,  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Brownback  on  that 
occasion? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  presume  to  do  more  than  to  give  the 
substance. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  so,  please. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  that,  as  I  recall  it  now,  he  inquired  how  the 
fellows  down  home  felt  about  his  vote  on  United  States  Senator. 
He  was  voting  for  Congressman  McKinley,  and  he  asked  me  how 
the  fellows  felt  about  it,  and  how  they  felt  toward  Hopkins.  I  think 
I  told  him  that  outside  of  the  Federal  crowd  I  did  not  think  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  any  friends  there  who  were  personally  interested  in 
his  success,  but  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  felt  that  Hopkins, 
having  gone  into  the  primary,  ought  to  be  elected,  and  that  that  was 
the  way  the  men  I  had  talked  to  felt  about  it,  and  that  was  the  way 
I  felt  about  it  He  said  he  thought  that  ijf  they  understood  matters 
as  he  did  they  would  feel  differently  about  it 

The  talk  then  went  on,  and  he  said  that  the  fellows  in  the  district 
there  had  been  working  pretty  hard  for  Cullom  for  a  great  many 
years  and  never  got  anytning  out  of  it,  outside  of  postmasterships 
and  one  or  two  internal-revenue  collectors,  and  that  we  had  always 
got  the  bad  end  of  the  deal,  and  that  if  Hopkins  was  elected  we 
would  not  get  anything  more  than  we  had  from  Cullom.  I  know 
I  suggested  why  he  did  not  go  to  see  Hopkins.    He  said  he  had*  been 
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to  see  him  three  or  four  times,  and  Hopkins  told  him  everything 
that  was  within  his  control  in  that  part  or  the  State  had  been  prom- 
ised:  that  he  did  not  have  much,  and  that  he  did  not  have  anything 
to  offer  him,  and  merely  insisted  that  he  stand  by  the  primary  vote. 

I  suggested  that  he  did  not  have  any  prospect  of  McKinley  being 
elected.  He  said  no,  but  he  said — I  am  not  attempting  to  give  this 
in  the  order  in  which  it  took  place,  but  the  substance  of  it — ^he  said 
that  when  he  went  down  there  he  was  in  the  nature  of  an  outsider, 
a  new  hand  at  the  business,  but  since  he  had  got  down  there  and 
looked  around  he  had  got  acquainted,  and  at  the  present  time  he 
was  in  with  the  fellows  who  were  doing  things,  and  that  whoever 
was  eliected  Senator  he  would  know,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
man  who  was  elected.  I  remember  his  expression  in  substance — that 
he  would  see,  when  a  Senator  was  elected,  that  he  voted  for  him, 
and  that  I  should  put  it  down  that  he^ot  his. 

Then  we  talked  along  about  the — ^f  was  personally  interested  in 
the  judicial  reapportionment 

Mr.  Healt.  Before  you  go  to  that,  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
about  the  Senatorship,  was  anything  suggested  by  Browne  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  had  expendea  in  his  campaign  ? 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  I  do  not  know  whetner  it  was  in  that  part  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  judicial  reaportionment  bill,  but  it  was  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  did  he  say  in  that  respect  t 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  said  he  would  be  ashamed  to  admit  how  much 
money  he  had  spent  to  get  the  oflSce,  and  that  he  was  going  to  get 
it  back. 

Mr.  Healy.  Go  ahead  and  give  us  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  as 
you  recall  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  Republicans  felt  very  much  interested  in  this 
judicial  reaportionment  bill.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions in  the  district  in  which  we  were  then  situated;  and  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right  he  was  on  that  committee,  and  there  had  been  a 
notice  in  the  Springfield  papers  that  Mr.  Brownback  was  on  a  sub- 
committee, or  had  drafted  a  bill  and  presented  it  to  the  committee. 

I  told  him  the  Republicans  were  very  anxious,  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  us,  to  get  out  of  that  district.  He  said  that  he  could 
do  it.  I  told  him  we  would  certainly  appreciate  it,  and  if  there  was 
anything  we  could  do,  if  he  would  tell  me,  we  would  do  it.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  could  have  a  meeting  there  at  home;  we  would  f3l 
come  down  to  Springfield  and  visit  the  committee,  or  send  a  commit- 
tee down;  and  he  said  that  sort  of  stuff  did  not  amount  to  anything; 
and  I  wanted  to  know  what  we  could  do.  He  told  me,  "  If  you  can  go 
home  and  among  the  Republicans  there  quietly  raise  four  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  and  turn  it  over  to  me  I  will  put  you  in  a  Republican  dis- 
trict." I  said,  "  That  would  be  impossible.  'We  could  not  do  that" 
I  said,  "  You  know  the  fellows  at  home  well  enough  to  know  they 
would  not  hear  to  it."  He  said,  "  Your  father  or  Mr.  Provine,  either 
one,  could  very  well  put  up  that  amount  or  twice  that  amount,  because 
they  would  be  certain  of  the  nomination  and  election  if  the  bill 
went  through,  and  I  could  guarantee  that  it  would  go  through."  He 
said,  "Of  course  that  pute  you  in  with  Macon  County."  I  said, 
"Macon  County  would  not  stand  for  it,  with  our  Democratic  ma- 
jority.**    He  said,  "  We  can  fix  it  so  that  your  majority  will  not  be 
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dangerous.^  I  said,  "  What  will  the  fellows  do  down  in  yonr  conntft 
They  want  out  of  this  district  as  bad  aa  we  do."  He  said,  "  The  fol- 
lows down  there  will  not  do  anything,  and  the^  can  do  just  as  they 
please  about  it."  I  said, ''  There  is  no  use  of  discu^njg  that  method 
of  setting  out  of  the  district"  He  said,  in  substance,  ^HTou  go  down 
and  talk  it  over  and  see  what  you  can  do  and  lei  dm  know."  He 
said,  '^  We  will  have  matters  in  such  shape  that  at  any  time  before  the 
bill  is  finally  passed,  if  you  let  me  know,  it  will  be  mit  throufiiL'^ 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  any  reason  suggested  by  Mr.  JBrownbaoc  why 
Mr.  Provine  or  your  father  should  advance  this  money! 

Mr.  TatIiOR.  Only  that  they  would  be  in  position  to  be  candi- 
dates, and  if  they  were  candidates  would  be  sure  of  electioiu 

Mr.  HfiALY.  Candidates  for  circuit  judge  f 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  father's  full  name! 

Mr.  Taylor.  James  M.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Healy.  He  is  a  practicing  lawyer  down  there! 

Mr.  Tayloil  And  has  been  since  1869. 

Mr.  Healy*  After  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown- 
back,  did  you  report  it  to  your  father  or  Mr.  Provine! 

Mr.  Taylor.  1  think  I  went  to  Chicago  that  night  on  the  Diamond 
Special.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  am  quite  positive  that  I  did,  and 
I  afterwards  told  Mr.  Provine  the  proposition,  and  also  toU  my 
father.  Those  two  ^d  one  personal  fnend  of  mine  are  the  only 
men  that  I  spoke  to  about  this  matter  until,  I  think,  after  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  former  Lorimer  investigation. 

Mr.  B^LY.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Brownback  after  this  Spring- 
field conversation? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  I  think  so.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  him  the  subject  matter  of 
that  conversation? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh-no. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  or  not  you  mrt  him 
after  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  that  I  did  or  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  best  recollection  Would  you 
say  that  you  have  or  have  not  met  him  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  recollection  would  be  that  he  has  been  to  Tayior- 
ville,  and  I  probably  passed  the  time  of  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  spoken  to 
him  since? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  or  difficulty  of  any 
sort  with  Mr.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  the  relations  have  always  been  friendly, 

Mr.  Healy.  Political  differences  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  opposed  Mr.  Brownback's  candidacy* 

Mr.  Healy.  For  reelection? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  exc^  practice  lawt 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Haneoy.  What! 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  want  me  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  after  I 
left  school? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Answer  mv  question. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  worked  for  the  Crane  Co.,  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  the 
Canal  Street  office.  I  worked  out  in  the  branch  house  department, 
under  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  John  Wentwortli. 

Mr.  ILiNBOY.  When? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  was  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1902  and 
1903.    I  think  I  left  there  in  February  or  March. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  employment,  if  any,  have  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  worked  for  my  father  as  a  stenographer  while  I 
read  law.  I  worked  as  a  special  clerk  in  tiiie  Interior  I>epartment  at 
the  opening  of  the  Arapahoe  and  Comanche  lands  in  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory ;  I  believe  that  was  in  1901.  I  think  I  worked  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  ex-Gov.  Kichards's  office  there;  and  then  after  that  I  just 
went  in  with  the  general  clerks;  addressing  work,  not  typeyritinff 
work,  for  perhaps  six  weeks.  Following  that  I  worked  for  Swift  & 
Co..  at  the  orancn  house  in  Oklahoma  City,  I  think  perhaps  for  three 
or  tour  months.  Then  I  worked  for  the  Bradstreet  Co.  for  a  short 
time  as  stenographer.  Then  I  was  their  traveling  reporter  in  Okla- 
homa Territory  up  until  in  August  of  1902. 

In  1902  I  had  completed  two  years  of  my  law  study,  and  I  went  to 
Chicago  and  entered  the  John  Marshall  Law  School,  which  is  a  night 
school;  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  I  went  to  work  for  Crane  Co., 
the  first  employment  that  I  had. 

After  I  had  worked  for  the  Crane  Co.,  I  think  I  worked  for  the 
Pullman  Co.,  at  the  old  Union  Station ;  Mr.  Qiltzow  was  the  super- 
intendent, but  I  worked  under  his  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  do  there! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Stenograpmc  work. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  the  employment  you  have  had? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  my  lifetime?  No,  sir.  I  worked  for  Thomas  S. 
Leeminff  &  Co.,  of  Isew  York  City,  that  held  the  American  agency 
of  Nestles  Baby  Food.  I  advertised  the  goods  bv  calling  on  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  and  leaving  samples,  and,  if  wey  womd  listen  to 
me,  discussed  the  merits  of  the  food,  and  also  went  to  free  dispensa- 
ries and  sought  to  have  thein  distribute  samples  for  us. 

Following  that  I  think  I  sold  advertising  novelties  for  a  short 
time  for  William  McCloskey,  a  manufacturer  of  advertising  novel- 
ties. He  was  located  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  was  in  New  York  City 
for  a  short  time.    Then  I  returned  home. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  go  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  went  to  New  York  in  the  middle  of  June,  1898,  and 
returned  to  my  home  in  May,  I  think,  1899.  That  was  prior  to  my 
studying  law  and  prior  to  my  experienoe  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  all  the  employment  you  have  been  in! 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  quite  positive  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Tayumc.  Yes;  I  did.  I  was  working  in  Chicago  after  the 
Pullman  Co.  work.  I  became  ill  there  aniT  resigned.  Thoj  could 
not  wait  for  me. 
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Then  at  the  Remington  typewriting  office  I  sought  some  special 
work  and  sometimes  I  worked  three  or  four  days,  you  know,  for  a 
man  on  special  work.  I  think  I  worked  two  weeks  for  a  wholesale 
clothing  manufacturer  there,  but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  name.  I 
think  it  was  Strauss. 

Then  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  kind  of  a  trade  journal.  He  did 
not  have  a  down-town  office.  He  had  an  office  off  of  Thirty-third 
Street  on  Michigan  Avenue,  and  I  think  I  helped  him  out  a  week 
or  10  days. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  that  all  the  work  you  have  ever  done? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  I  worked — ^I  did,  too;  I  worked  two  or 
three  weeks  for  the  Choctaw  Railroad — they  call  it  the  Choctaw — ^at 
South  McAlester  in  the  division  offices,  in  the  chief  clerk's  office. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  South  McAlester  is  where? 

Mr.  Taylor,  It  was  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  else  were  you  f 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  other  place? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  I  worked  at  any  other  place  or 
for  any  other  person  except,  perhaps,  some  special  work  out  of  the 
Remington  office  which  I  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  first  go  away  from  home  to  seek  em- 
ployment, or  where  did  you  go  when  you  left  home  and  first  got 
employment? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thomas  S.  Leeming  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  what  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  June  or  July  of  1898. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  away  from  home  until  when! 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  May,  1899. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  went  away  again  when? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  must  have  been  June  or  July,  190L 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  did  you  go  then? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  return  home  after  that! 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1902. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  went  away  again  when? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  Chicago  that  fall  when  the  law  school  opened. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  were  there  until  when  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Until  the  summer  of  1903. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  went  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No.  I  was  home  then.  I  Want  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  employment  that  I  did  have,  now  that  you  get  at  it  in  chron- 
ological order. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  give  it  to  me  in  chronological  order 
at  first? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Because  you  interrupted  me. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tell  us  now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  the  fall  of  1903  I  traveled  in  the  south  part  of 
Illinois  for  C.  W.  Beggs  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  a  patent-medicine 
company. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  travel  around  on  a  wagon? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sit. 
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Mr.  Hanbot.  How! 

Mr.  Taylok.  On  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hanect.  To  different  towns? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  sold  them  in  what  way! 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  samples  to  dealers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  o]3y  six  weeks;  a  month  or  six  weeks;  maybe 
seven  weeks. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  home  ever  since. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  you  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  summer  of  1898.  When  I  left  college  I  went 
right  to  New  York,  in  1898,  and  stayed  there  11  or  12  months. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  from  there  you  went  to  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  was  in  "Philadelphia.  I  worked  in  New 
York  for  a  Philadelphia  house. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  Uved  at  home — in  your  home  town — ever 
since  1902  or  1903? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Except  those  six  or  seven  weeks  for  C.  W.  Beggs 
Sons  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  the  fall  of  1903.  It  was  inimediately  following 
the  bar  examination  at  Springfield,  which  is  in  October,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  were  you  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  fall— 1903. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  have  you  practiced  since?* 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  Taylorville,  111.,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  any  other  place  except  Taylorville? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  appeared  in  other  courts  there,  in  other 
counties,  but  I  have  never  had  any  other  office  than  that  in  Taylor- 
ville. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  what  other  counties  have  you  ever  practiced? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  Springfield  and  Montgomery  Countv. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  practice  in  Springfield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  we,  associated  with  Mr.  F.  P.  Drennan,  hair 
a  personal  injury  case  before  Judge  Humphreys.  I  can  not  give  yow 
the  case. 

Then  we  had  some  real-estate  litigation  in  the  circuit  court  before 
Judge  Creighton,  and  also,  I  think,  looked  after  divorce  proceedings 
before  Judge  Creighton. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  say  "  we,"  do  you  mean  your  father  had  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  mean  just  as  I  stated — ^Taylor  &  Taylor  are 
partners. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  try  any  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  your  father  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  was  not  at  the  divorce  suit;  neither  was  he  in 
the  Federal  court.    Mr.  Drennan  was  with  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  practice  in  any  other  county  except  in  those 
three  matters? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  county  did  you  say — ^Macon  County? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Montgomery ;  Hillsboro  is  the  county  seat 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  What  case  did  you  try  there? 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  Personally,  I  never  tried  any  of  them.  I  appeared 
in  the  court  room  there,  but  I  have  also  practiced  law  in  Shelby 
County.  I  think  I  tried  a  personal-injury  case  there  for  a  week,  in 
which  I  had  charge  of  the  case.  I  think  that  was  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  whom  I 

Mr.  Taylos.  Associated  with  whom? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  man  who  is  at  present  State's  attorney  of  Chris- 
tian County,  Mr.  Arthur  Yockey.  Mr.  James  M.  Graham,  the  Con- 
gressman here,  was  the  leading  attorney  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  is  your  home  from  Springfield? 

Mr.  Tayloh.  Twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  is  Cowden? 

Mr.  Taylok.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that;  I  suppose  30  miles. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  farther  n*om  your  home  to  Cowden  than  it  is 
from  your  home  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  it  was  26  miles  from  your  home  to  Spring- 
field, and  30  from  your  home  to  Cowden. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Why  did  you  say  it  at  all,  if  that  is  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  Tayi/»l  I  said  it  to  answer  your  question  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  asked  you  how  far  it  waa  from  your  home  to 
Cowden,  and  you  Said  30  miles. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  far  is  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  said  in  my  judgment    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  is  farther  than  it  is  to  Springfield? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  is  no  court  held  in  Cowden,  is  there! 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  have  not  been  a  friend  of  Brownback's  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  that.  So  far  as  our  personal  rela- 
tions have  been,  they  have  always  been  friendly. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  and  Mr.  Provine  have  been  close  friends,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  supported  Provine  against  Brownback,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Brownback  defeated  Provine  for  the  legislature,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  Provine  defeated  Brownback,  did  he  not ! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakbcy.  And  there  has  been  a  very  hot,  continuous  fight 
between  Brownback  and  Provine  for  a  number  of  years,  has  there 
not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that  They  have  been  political 
opponent& 
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Mr.  Hakbot.  They  have  been  opposed  to  each  oth^  politically 
for  a  number  ofyears,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  lliey  were  in  thoee  two  campaigns. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Both  at  the  primaries  and  at  the  elections! 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes,  sir. 

IVfr.  Hanbcy.  It  was  a  minority  Republican  district^  and  only  one 
Bepublican  could  be  elected  in  that  district.    That  is  risfat,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylqb.  The  first  time  there  was  only  one  candidate  on  the 
Bepublican  ticket. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  There  has  never  been  more  than  one  Republican 
elected  from  that  district,  has  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  all.  There  were  two  candidates  on  the  ticket 
the  last  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  defeated  Brownback! 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Brownback's  father  was  a  banker  in  Cowden,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  he  was  credited  with  having  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  Del.  Brownback  is  a  banker  there,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  he  has  the  management  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  He  owns  the  bank,  and  he  owns  a  large  interest  in 
several  other  banks,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  only  know  by  repute. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  know  that  Brownback  is  a  very  wealthy  man 
for  that  part  of  the  country,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Since  his  father's  death,  I  judge  he  is  a  very  wealthy 
man. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  knew  that  Brownback's  father  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest,  if  not  the  wealthiest  man,  in  that  part  of  the  State  during 
his  lifetime,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  knew  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  wealthy  man. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  knew  that  he  owned  5,000  acres  right  in  that 
vicinity,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  that  I  did.    I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  knew  that  he  owned  very  large  tracts  of  land? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  knew  that  he  owned  an  extremely  large  tract  of 
land  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  know  that  he  owned  over  41,000  acres  in  one 
piece  in  Kansas,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not  know  it  until  after  he  died. 

Mr.  ESNECY.  You  know  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  by  repute. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  And  you  knew  that  he  had  just  three  children,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Del.  Brownback^  Mrs.  Harrington 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Reub.  Harrmgton. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Who  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  You  knew  that  Del.  Brownback  was  a  wealthy  man 
in  his  own  right  before  his  father  died,  did  you  not;  that  he  owned 
one  bank  and  controlled  several  others? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  know  that  before  his  father  died  he  had 
these  banking  interests,  and  controlled  them  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  knew  that  he  was  in  the  management  of  them.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  he  owned. 

Mr.  IIanecy.  And  you  knew  that  he  ffot  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  his  father's  estate,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  I  know;  but  he  got  that  from  his  father's 
estate,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  he  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  before  his  father  died? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  anything. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  that  he  had  the  banks? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  knew  that  he  was  in  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  knew  that  Turner  was  a  banker  there,  did 
you  not — B.  A.  Turner,  concerning  whom  a  certificate  was  brought 
here  that  he  was  sick? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  banker  at  Edinburg. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Brownback  had  a  bank  at  Edinburg,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  the  Vandeveres  control  the  bank  at  Eklin- 
burg. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  not  Brownback  control  a  bank  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Vandevere  controlled  it.  and  controls  it  yet 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  he  related  to  the  Brownoacks? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  they  are  cousins. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  between 
Turner  and  Del  Brownback  and  the  Brownback  family  for  a  good 
many  years,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  Mr.  Turner  and  Del  Brownback  have 
not  been  friends  always. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Del  Brownback  is  executor  of  his  father's  estate,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.    I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  know  that  Mr.  Harrington  had  a  lot  of 
business  transactions  with  B.  A.  Turner,  and  Turner  claims  that 
Harrington  owes  him  $50,000.    You  know  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  never  heard  of  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  do  you  not  know  that  Turner  has  been  trying 
for  a  considerable  time  to  force  Del  Brownback  to  pay  his  sister^ 
debts — the  debt  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Harrington — out  of  the  sister's 
share  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Healy.  I  submit  that  the  committee  can  not  possibly  be  inter- 
ested in  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  asking  that  to  show  the  animus  between  these 
people. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  you  can  show  the  animus,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  trv  that  controversy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Suppose  he  shows  the  animus  between  Turner  and 
Brownback,  of  what  importance  is  that  to  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Hanect.  If  Turner  is  subsequently  to  be  a  witness- 


Mr.  Healy.  It  develops  that  Mr.  Turner  did  not  participate  in 
the  part  of  the  conversation  about  which  the  witness  testifies  and 
that  he  is  not  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  knew  he  was  on  the  list 
here. 

Mr.  Healy.  My  information  was  that  he  was  in  a  part  of  the  con- 
versation, but  I  did  not  know  how  much  imtil  I  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  Del  Brownback  wanted  you  to  go  back  and 
get  $400  or  $600  from  the  people  of  his  neighborhood! 

Mr.  Tayi.or.  No,  sir :  not  of  his  neighbornood. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Of  what  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Of  Taylorville. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  in  his  district,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TaytvOr.  It  is  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  his  senatorial  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hankcy.  But  you  think  that  is  not  his  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  may  have  had  a  different  conception  of  the  word 
"neighborhood"  from  yours. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  say  Del  Brownback  wanted  you  to  go  back 
home  and  get  $400  or  $600  to  use  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  changing 
your  county  from  its  then  judicial  circuit  to  another  judicial  cir- 
cuit? 

Mr.  Taylor,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  your  father  interested  in  the  passage  of  that 
judicial  apportionment  bill? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  had  the  same  general  interest  that  we  all  had. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  interested,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  answer  my  question  directly? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  thought  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Provine  was  interested  largely  in  having  that  coimty 
transferred  into  another  judicial  district,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  should  say  that  he  was  interested. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Your  father  wanted  to  be  a  candidate  for  judge  of 
the  circuit  court^  and  being  a  Republican  he  had  no  chance  or  election 
in  the  judicial  district  as  it  existed  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  can  you  not  answer  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  answer  it  in  part.  My  father  did  not  wish  to  be 
a  candidate  for  circuit  judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  other  interest  did  your  father  have  in  having 
that  district  changed,  m  having  jour  county  changed  so  it  would  be 
in  a  Republican  judicial  district  instead  of  a  Democratic  judicial  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  were  being  treated  fairly  by 
the  then  presiding  judges  in  the  circuit  court. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  that  the  presiding  judges  were  unfair, 
or  corrupt  or  dishonest? 

Mr.  Taylor,  I  can  say  we  felt  they  were  imfair. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  you  and  your  father? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  every  Republican  lawyer  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  give  their  reasons. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  you  impugn  the  integrity  and  motives  of  the 
three  circuit  judges  of  that  circuit 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir 

Mr.  Hanecy.  As  to  every  Republican  lawyer  in  that  circuit? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  submit  that  is  a  controversy  in  which  we  are  not 
interested. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  interested 
in  that.  If  this  man  will  come  here  and  impugn  the  motives  and 
character  and  reputation  of  a  man  as  he  has,  we  have  a  right  to 
show  that  that  is  his  chronic  condition,  and  that  he  has,  as  he  says  now. 
impugned  the  motives  not  only  of  the  circuit  judges  there,  but  oi 
the  people  of  his  district  as  to  those  circuit  judges. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  should  like  to  make  a  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  the  request. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  want  the  record  to  stand  that  I  imputed 
the  motives  of  the  three  judges  of  our  circuit.  Judge  William 
Farmer,  of  the  supreme  bench,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  our  cir- 
cuit, and  was  practically  never  holding  court  in  our  county,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  others.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  feeling,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  Jud^e  William  Farmer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Tnat  is  because  Judge  Farmer  has  been  elected  bv 
the  people  of  that  supreme  judicial  district  to  the  supreme  bench 
of  Illinois,  and  he  is  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  not  so.  I  worked  and  voted  for  him,  and 
was  glad  he  was  elected.     You  say  that  is  my  reason 

Mr.  HANECt.  No;  I  asked  you  if  that  is  not  the  reason  you  have 
omitted  him  from  your  previous  statement. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  is. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  is  the  chief  justice  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  was  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  that  he  had  his  regular  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  reapportionment  of  the  judicial 
district  during  that  session  of  the  legislature  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Brownback  take  any  action  in  the  mat- 
ter one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  not.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  him 
after  that  one  incident? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  whole  matter  was  a  part  of  a  general  or  at- 
tempted general  reapportionment  of  the  judicial  circuits  or  districts 
of  tne  State  of  Illinois,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  any  attempt  to  change  that  judicial 
circuit  or  any  part  of  it  from  one  circuit  to  the  other,  was  there? 

Mr.  Taylor,  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  The  apportionment  that  you  are  speaking  of  is  a 
judicial  apportionment  tnat  applied  to  the  whole  State? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  It  was  State  wide;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  not  any  attempt  by  you  or  your  father, 
or  the  others,  or  anybody  else,  to  reapportion  that  part  of  the  State, 
or  your  judicial  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  did  you  think  that  bv  raising  $400  or  $600 
the  whole  judicial  reapportionment  of  the  State  could  be  changed? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainljr  not.  The  bill  was  before  the  committee, 
and  had  been  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  Mr.  Brownback  was  not  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  of  any  other  committee  that  had  to  do  with  it,  was  he? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  but  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  swear  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Provine  and  Brownback  had  been  very  bitter  an- 
tagonists for  a  number  of  years,  had  they  not,  politically? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  they  engendered  a  good  deal  of  bitterness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  there  was  engendered  among  the  friends  of  the 
two  the  same  bitterness  that  existed  on  the  part  of  Brownback  and 
Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  felt  the  slightest  bitterness  toward  Mr. 
Brownback. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  think  you  have  no  bitterness  now  when  you 
tell  this  story  about  him? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pity.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  here.    I  pity  Mr.  Brownback. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes :  most  people  would.  When  did  you  first  tell 
that  story  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  probably  within  48  houra 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  whom? 

All".  Taylor.  My  recollection  is  to  my  father  and  to  the  elder 
Mr.  Provine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  to  the  elder  Mr.  Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haj^ecy.  That  is,  the  father  of  the  representative? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ever  tell  Representative  Provine  the  story? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Never  until  after  the  vote  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  ever  tell  Representative  Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  should  say  he  came  to  me  nve  or  six  \^eeks  ago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  this  who  came  to  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Walter  Provine,  the  present  representative.  His 
father  is  W.  M.  Provine,  and  it  was  his  father  that  I  talked  to  first. 
I  never  talked  to  Walter  until  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  as  far  as  I  rec- 
ollect. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Walter  Provine  four 
or  five  or  six  weeks  ago  about  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  asked  me  if  I  recalled  the  conversation  I  had  had 
with  Del.  down  there  at  Springfield,  and  I  told  him  I  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  you  say  "Del.,"  you  mean  Brownback,  do  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Haneot.  What  else  took  place  between  you  and  Representa- 
tive Provine  about  that  story? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  just  asked  me  what  it  was  in  substance,  ajid  I 
told  him.  I  think  he  told  me  that  that  was  the  way  it  had  been 
repeated  to  him,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  see  any  use  of  that 
matter  being  brought  up,  and  I  think  the  substance  of  it  was  that 
I  did  not  want  to  mix  m  this  matter,  and  if  he  wanted  to  do  me  a 
favor  he  would  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Ha  NBC Y.  Is  that  all  that  took  place  between  you  and  Walter 
Provine! 

Mr.  Tayloh.  I  think  that  was  all.  I  think  there  was  a  little  more 
talk  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  the  substance  of  that  talk? 

Mr.  Tayloi.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  told  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  ITothing  else  took  place  between  you — ^no  other 
substantial  thin^? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  no,  sir.    We  were  standing  on  the  street  comer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not  want  Walter  Provine  to  say  anything 
more  about  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not  want  him  to  go  to  the  committee  in  Chicago 
and  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  the  committee  sitting  in  Chicago  in  this  in- 
vestigation  

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  time  you  talked  with  Walter  Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  auitepositive  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  aid  Walter  Provine  or  you  send  this  informa- 
tion to  the  attorneys  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  Mr.  Provine.  I  certainly  did 
not  send  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  how  that  information  got  to  the  att<Mr- 
neys  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  else  talk  with  you,  or  you  with  anybody 
else,  about  that  matter,  except  your  father,  Walter  Provine,  and 
Walter  Provine's  father? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who? 

Mr.  Taylor  A  short  time  after  the  conversation  took  place  I 
tttlked  to  Dr.  G.  L.  Armstrong,  of  Taylorville,  111.,  a  personal  friend 
of  mine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  personal  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Taylor   And  a  personal  friend  of  Del. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  did  you  happen  to  tell  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Tai-lor.  I  think  it  was  right  after  the  vote  in  the  senate,  and 
there  was  some  discussion  about  the  votes  of  the  different  ones,  and 
Ave  were  visiting,  and  I  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  the  doctor  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
(o  anyone? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not.  He  is  the  closest 
oersonal  friend  I  have,  and  we  were  visiting.  He  was  talking  about 
Del.,  and  I  was,  too. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  did  you  tell  your  father  about  that  story! 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  probably  within  48  hours. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  very  shortljr  after — within  48  hours? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  I  am  quite  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Hanboy.  Did  you  tell  your  father  that  story  iimnediately 
upon  your  return  home  from  Springfield  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Taylob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  And  when  did  you  tell  Walter  Provine's  father? 

Mr.  Tayixr.  It  might  have  been  the  same 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  know  it  might,  but  when  was  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  not  say. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  Why  not?  I  want  the  fact  I  do  not  want  proba- 
bility or  possibility.    I  want  the  fact  as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  going  to. 

Mr.  Haneoy.  You  said  "  probably." 

Mr.  Taylor.  Within  a  day  or  two.  It  mav  have  been  the  same  day 
that  I  talked  to  my  father.  It  might  have  been  a  day  later.  It  was 
in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  immediately  upon  your  return  from  Spring- 
field? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  anybody  in  Springfield  about  Brown- 
back's  statement  to  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  never  told  anybody,  at  any  place,  at  any 
time,  about  the  story  before  to-day,  except  your  father  and  Walter 
Provine's  father,  immediately  upon  your  return  from  Springfield  on 
that  occasion,  and  then  subsequently  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  about  five 
weeks  ago  Walter  Pro  vine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  I  stated  that  a  while  ago,  that  I  did  not 
mention  it  except  to  these  three  people,  my  father  and  Walter  Pro- 
vine's  father  and  Dr.  Armstrcm^,  until  after  the  vote  on  the  first 
senatorial  investigation.  Then,  in  a  group  of  friends,  they  were 
discussing  the  things  that  Del.  had  done — 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Del.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did,  too;  and  I  could  not  state  how 
many  were  there,  but  I  think  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  was  in  front  of  Morton's  drug  store,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square  in  Taylorville. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  could  not  give  the  date,  but  probably  within  a  week 
or  two  after  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  a  week  or  two  after  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1911? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  that  was  the  date  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1911, 
on  the  report  of  the  Burrows  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to.  It  was  subsequent 
to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  week  or  two  after  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  would  be  my  recollection.  It  was  subsequent 
to  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  thought  the  matter  was  all  closed  up  then? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  all  did. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  have  now  told  everybody  to  whom  yon 
mentioned  it  except  as  you  tell  it  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Healy  in  the  office  about  five 
minutes  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  since  your  visit  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  called  up  over  the  telephone  Sunday  about 
midday  by  the  local  newspaper  man  there,  and  he  read  me  what 
was  in  the  paper,  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  they  ap- 
peared to  have  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  write  this  statement  from  which  Mr.  Healy 
read  a  couple  of  days  ago,  of  the  story  as  you  have  been  telling  it 
here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Healy  read  from.  I  never 
wrote  out  any  story  or  any  statement. 

Mr.  ELanecy.  Do  you  know  who  did  write  out  that  story? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Covering  two  pages  or  more  of  legal  cap,  from 
which  Mr.  Healy  was  reading  on  the  cross-examination  of  Del. 
Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Brownback  testified. 
I  just  got  into  the  city  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  there  was  something  written  out,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  know  who  did  write  it  I 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Walter  Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  such  a  thing  was 
written. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  went  with  you  to  Springfield  at  the  time  you 
say  you  had  this  talk  with  Del.  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  Mr.  Turner  and  Eeub  Harrington's  father 
were  on  the  train  that  night,  but  I  am  not  positive.  I  know  Mr. 
Turner  was  either  in  Springfield,  and  we  met  at  the  hotel,  or  he  got 
on  the  train  at  Edinburg. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Reub  Harrington  is  the  husband  of  Del  Brown- 
back's  sister? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  anybody  else  go  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.    I  do  not  recalL 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  Harrington  in  the  party  with  you  and  Turner? 

Mr.  Taylor.  George  Harrmgton,  the  father  of  Keub,  jes.  If  he 
was  along,  he  was  with  the  party.  He  has  been  a  client  m  the  office 
for  30  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  Reub  a  girl  or  a  boy? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  boy — Reuben. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  is  his  real  name,  and  not  his  manners? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  was  named  after  his  paternal  grandfather. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  is  the  point  of  that? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  will  see  it  next  week. 

Mr.  Healy.  Nobody  else  realized  it  I  was  trying  to  help  you  out 
by  calling  attention  to  it 
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Mr.  Hanect.  What  is  the  first  name  of  the  husband  of  Brown- 
back's  sister? 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Ileuben. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Who  is  George  Harrington? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Reuben  Harrington's  father. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  An  old  man? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Which  one  of  the  Harringtons  was  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  that  was  the  trip  that  Mr.  Harrington  was  on,  it 
was  Reuben's  father,  Greorge  P.  Harrington,  of  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  WiU  you  say  that  either  George  or  Reub  was  on 
that  train? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  far  as  you  remember  now,  there  were  in  that 
party  going  to  Springflfeld  from  your  town  yourself  and  B.  A. 
Turner 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  I  said  that  Mr.  Turner  lived  at  Edinburg,  and 
he  either  joined  me  at  Edinburg  as  the  train  went  through,  or  we  met 
at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Turner  go  for  the  same  purpose  that  you  did? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Turner,  as  I  recollect,  was  on  his  way  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  but  did  he  go  to  Springfield  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  have  your  county  or  district  cnanged  into  another  judicial 
district,  from  a  Democratic  to  a  Republican  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anybody  on  that  train  at  that  time,^  or  on 
that  mission  that  you  were  on  to  Springfield,  for  the  same  purpose 
that  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  not  on  any  mission.  I  did  not  go  there  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  came  you  to  go  to  Brownback  and  talk  with' 
him  about  changing  your  county,  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  a  Democratic 
judicial  district  and  put  it  in  a  Republican  j'udicial  district  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  in  the  papers  that  the 
bill  was  to  be  introduced,  or  to  be  drafted,  my  recollection  is,  by  this 
subcommittee  of  which  Mr.  Brownback  was  a  member.  I  was  going 
to  Chicago,  too,  and  we  just  went  to  the  hotel,  and  as  I  recollect  it 
Mr.  Brownback  came  down  the  steps  into  the  lobby,  came  up  and 
greeted  us,  and  walked  with  us  down  into  the  hallway,  and  there 
were  some  salesmen's  trunks  there,  and  we  stood  and  visited. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Who  introduced  the  subject  of  chan^ng  your  county 
from  a  Democratic  judicial  district  into  a  Republican  judicial  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Brownback  to  have  that  done,  or 
try  and  have  it  done? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  there  anybody  there  with  that  thing  in  view 
except  yourself? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why,  no;  just  Brownback  and  I  were  there.  Mr. 
Turner  left  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  your  father  been  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for 
circuit  judge? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  not  for,  I  guess,  12  or  15  or  18  years. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  He  had  been  a  candidate  f  ^ 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  was  once ;  12  years  previous. 

Mr.  Hanect.  Is  Walter  Provine's  father  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  had  been  a  candidate  or  had  aq)irations  for 
the  judiciary,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Had  he  never  been  talked  of  for  judge? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Maybe  before  my  time,  before  my  interest  in  matters, 
when  he  was  a  younger  man. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  went  back  from 
Springfield,  after  this  talk  that  you  say  you  had  with  Del  Brown- 
back,  you  told  your  father  that  if  he  would  give  you  four  hundred 
or  six  hundred  dollars  you  could  take  that  to  Springfield  and  have 
your  countjr  changed  from  a  Democratic  judicial  district  to  a  Repub- 
lican judicial  district,  and  thereby  he  might  be  nominated  and  elected 
circuit  judge  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  never  was  any  such  conversation  between  me 
and  my  father  or  between  me  and  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  vou  go  to  your  father  immediately  after 
your  return  home  and  tell  nim  that  story? 

Mr.  TaVlor.  We  practiced  law  together  in  the  same  oflSce,  and  it 
was  a  story  that  one  would  naturally  repeat  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  vour  father  that  you  did  not  want  it 
known  that  you  had  such  a  talk  with  Del  Brownoack? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  tell  the  other  parties  that  you  did  not 
want  it  known  that  you  had  had  that  talk  with  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  told  any  parties,  and  I 
have  not  stated  here  that  I  did,  except  Mr.  Provine,  that  I  did  not 
want  him  to  rim  to  Chicago  with  that  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  said  here  a  little  while  ago  that  you  asked 
Walter  Provine  not  to  tell  the  story. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  Walter  Frovine.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
three  men  that  I  told  immediately  after,  I  did  not  tell  them  not  to 
repeat  the  story,  and  I  have  not  stated  so. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  told  only  four  people:  One  was  your  father, 
another  was  Walter  Provine's  fatherj  another  was  Dr.  Armstrcmg, 
and  another  was  Walter  Provine;  and  you  say  you  told  Walter 
Provine  not  to  mention  the  story  to  anybodv  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  not  a  correct  resume  of  my  statements  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  last  part  of  it  is  correct,  is  it  not — that  you  told 
Walter  Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  JTot  in  connection  with  the  former  part  of  your  ques- 
tion. I  told  Walter  Provine  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  that  is  the  cmly 
time  I  have  told  you  that  I  told  anyone  not  to  repeat  it;  and  the 
place  where  I  told  him  not  to  repeat  it  was  before  these  attorneys  and 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  that  Walter  Provine  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  attorneys  for  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  tell  him  not  to  tell  the  attorneys  of  this 
committee  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Because  I  knew  that  he  did  make  frequent  trips  to 
Chicago,  and  when  he  came  to  me  I  just  simply  had  my  suspteions 
about  it  and  told  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  knew  Walter  Provine  had  been  a  bitter  political 
enemy  of  Del.  Brownback ;  and  when  Provine  went  to  you  and  asked 
you  about  this  alleced  story  and  you  told  it  to  him,  you  thought  he 
would  go  right  to  Chicago  and  tell  it  to  the  attorneys  for  this  honor- 
able committee,  did  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Mr.  Provine  came 
to  me.  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Provine  and  tell  him  a  story  to  go  to  the 
committee  with.    He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  about  the  story. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  what  I  say:  Walter  Provine  went  to  you  and 
asked  you  about  this  alleged  story,  and  you  told  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  then  you  told  him  not  to  tell  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  he  asked  me  if  the  substance  of  that  story  as  he 
told  it  to  me  was  not  the  fact,  and  I  told  him  that  it  was,  and  that 
of  course  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  he  was  inquiring  about  it  for 
at  that  time,  the  substance  of  it ;  and  the  substance  of  it  was  that  I 
did  not  appreciate  any  efforts  on  his  part  to  get  me  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  told  him  not  to  tell  the  story  that  you  had 
told  him? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  was  the  substance  of  it,  not  to  tell  it  to  these 
people ;  not  to  tell  it  generally.    It  was  known  generally  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  not  to  tell  it  to  "  these  people,"  as 
you  say,  waving  your  hands  toward  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  mean  toward  the  people  that  would  involve  me  in 
this  investigation. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  were  anxious  that  Walter  Provine 
should  not  tell  the  story  that  you  told  him  to  anybody  who  would 
bring  it  before  this  honorable  committee  or  tiieir  attorneys?  Is  that 
the  fact? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  witness  has  answered 
that  question  half  a  dozen  times. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  committee.  The 
witness  has  made  it  as  clear  as  he  can,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  ask  anybody  else  to  whom  you  told  that 
story  not  to  tell  it  to  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  submit  he  has  answered  that  several  times. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  request,  and  I  am 
quite  positive  that  I  never  made  such  a  request. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  think  Walter  Provine  would  bring 
your  story  before  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  you*  say,  because  of  the  feeling  between  him  and 
Del ;  and  I  did  not  share  m  that  feeling.  I  did  not  want  to  mix  up 
in  his  personal  fights. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  knew  that  the  bitterness  between  Walter 
Provine  and  Del  Brownback  was  such  that  if  Walter  Provine  heard 
anything  to  the  detriment  of  Del  Brownback  he  would  use  it  in  this 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not  like  to  believe  that  he  would,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  would  not 
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Mr.  Hanect.  That  was  what  you  suspected,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  feared  it. 

Senator  Johnston.  When  you  had  that  conversation  with  Brown- 
back,  did  you  think  it  was  a  corrupt  proposition  that  he  was  making! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Johnston.  You  were  satisfied  of  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  satisfied  that  he  wanted  the  money.  He  told 
me  what  for — to  reimburse  himself. 

Senator  Johnston.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  subsequent  nomina- 
tion contest  before  the  primaries  between  Provine  and  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  this  extent:  I  went  to  the  polls  on  that  day — I 
believe  I  was  precinct  committee  man.  Anyway,  I  was  at  the  polls, 
and  to  that  extent  took  an  active  part.  I  did  not  contribute  any 
money  to  the  campaign  of  either  one  of  them,  nor  make  any  speeches, 
nor  go  out  of  my  way  in  behalf  of  either  party. 

Senator  Johmston.  Did  you  not  think,  when  you  were  taking  part 
in  the  nomination  contest,  that  you  ought  to  inform  the  people  that 
they  had  a  representative  at  Springfield  who  was  a  corrupt  man  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  realized,  just  as  I  realize  now,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Brownback's  word  and  mine.  There  were  no  other  witnesses 
there.  I  do  not  think  a  man  ought  to  make  charges  when  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  follow  them  up,  and  I  did  not.  Personally,  I  had 
friendly  feelings  tcfward  Mr.  Brownback.  I  have  never  had  any  un- 
kindly feeling  toward  him  during  all  my  life. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  did  ne  say  he  wanted  with  the  money? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his  primary 
expenses  and  the  election  expenses  had  been  so  heavy  that  he  was 
gomg  to  get  them  back. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  wanted  you  to  raise  four  hundred  or  six 
hundred  dollars  and  turn  it  over  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  told  me  that  if  we  raised  that  much  we  could  be 
put  into  a  Republican  district. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  he  wanted  that  sum  to  reimburse  him  for 
his  expenses  in  getting  elected? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  did  not  want  it  to  use  on  anybody  else,  but 
wanted  it  for  himself? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  did  not  discuss  that  and  I  did  not.  I  never  took 
any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  referring  to  Brownback  and  to  this  conversation 
that  you  say  you  had  with  him  in  Springfield,  you  used  substantially 
this  language :  "  He,"  meaning  Brownback,  "  said  for  us  to  go  home 
and  raise  $400  or  $600." 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  said  "  us,"  it  was  an  error.    I  meant  "  me." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  meant  you  ?  He  did  not  mean  you  and  somebody 
else  or  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  said  "  us,"  I  say  it  was  an  error.    He  said  "  me." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  was  nobody  present  except  you  and  Brown- 
back when  that  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  nobody  else  except  you  and  DeL  Brownback 
heard  that  conversation,  if  it  took  place! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Hanbct.  I  asked  you  a  little  while  ago  if  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  you  went  home  and  asked  your  father  to  raise  or  to  give  the 
four  hundred  or  six  hundred  dollars  after  you  told  him  the  story. 
I  did  not  ask  you  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  you  asked  your  father  to 

five  you  that  money  so  that  you  could  keep  the  money  yourself,  and 
id  you  not  tell  that  story  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  much 
money  from  your  father? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  talk  with  others  than  vour  father 
and  Walter  Provine's  father  about  raising  $400  or  $600  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  you  and  the  other  Kepublicans  who  were  being 
scourged  by  the  judiciary  of  that  district  out  of  that  district  and  into 
another  one? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  evidence 
here  that  anybody  was  being  scourged  by  the  judiciary  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  said  they  did  not  treat  them  fairly. 

Mr.  Healy.  This  man  was  exercising  his  right  as  an  American 
citizen  to  oppose  the  candidacy  of  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  If  Judge  Hanecy  wants  to  inquire  of  this  witness 
why  he  did  not  go  further  in  making  that  announcement,  he  can  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  suppose  he  wants  to  characterize  the  judiciary  of 
that  district. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  the  question,  "scourging  the  Repub- 
licans." 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  understand  that,  and  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  Judge  Hanecy  change  the  form  of  the  question.  This  wit- 
ness has  testined  to  the  eflfect  that  they  felt  that  they  were  not  bein,:^ 
fairly  treated  by  the  courts  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  remain  silent,  even  when  a 
member  of  this  honorable  committee  makes  a  mistake  and  puts  me  in 
a  false  position.  I  did  not  put  inyself  in  that  position.  My  ques- 
tion does  not  justify  anybody  putting  me  in  that  position.  I  didf  not 
say  that  anybody  except  this  witness  had  impugned  the  motives  of 
the  judiciary  of  that  circuit,  and  I  said  nothing  from  which  that 
could  be  fairly  inferred. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

^The  reporter  read  as  follows:) 

"Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  talk  with  others  than  your 
father  and  Walter  Provine's  father  about  raising  $400  or  $600  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  you  and  the  other  Kepublicans  who  were  be- 
ing scourged  by  the  judiciary  of  that  district  out  of  that  district  and 
into  another  one?  " 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  question  is  its  own  answer,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Very  well.  I  am  satisfied  to  let  it  remain  that  way. 
This  witness  said  that  they  were  being  unfairly  treated. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  simply  take  the  position  that  the  question  is  unfair. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  wul  change  it,  if  that  is  it 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  change  the  fonn  of  the 
question. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  You  need  not  do  it  on  my  account. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Whether  I  think  it  is  right  or  wrong,  I  will  change 
it.  But  I  did  not  impugn  the  motives  of  the  judiciary  of  that  cir- 
cuit.   This  witness  did. 

Mr.  Healt.  There  is  no  testimony  here  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  want  to  say  in  the  record  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  somebody  else  than  your 
father  and  the  father  of  Walter  Provine  to  try  and  raise  the  money 
that  would  help  to  take  your  county  out  of  the  judicial  district  in 
which  you  saia  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  had  not  treated  you 
fairly  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  evidence 
here  on  the  part  of  tliis  witness  that  he  tried  to  raise  this  money,  and 
the  assumption  in  this  question  in  that  respect  is  unfair  and  not  sup- 
ported by  the  direct  or  cross  examination  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  my  question  does  not  assume  it.  He  said  that 
he  was  asked  to  get  it,  and  was  told  that  if  he  got  it  there  could  be  a 
diange.  He  said  ne  told  his  father  and  Walter  Provine's  father  about 
it;  and  I  ask  him  why  he  did  not  tell  some  others,  if  that  amount 
of  money  would,  as  Brownback  said,  take  them  out  of  a  judicial 
district  in  which  this  witness  says  that  a  judge 

The  Chairman.  The  objection  to  your  question,  Judge  Hanecy,  as 
I  understand  it — excuse  me  for  interrupting — is  that  it  assumes  that 
this  witness  wanted  to  take  that  action,  which  I  do  not  understand 
he  has  testified  to.  He  has  testified  to  the  statement  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Brownback,  not  that  he  intended  to  follow  up  that  suggestion  or 
raise  the  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  have  not  assumed  that  he  did,  either;  but  he 
says 

The  Chairman.  Your  question  seems  to  assume  that;  and  that,  I 
understand,  is  the  ground  of  objection. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  want  my  question  to  be  understood  as  as- 
suming that.  He  says  that  Del.  Brownback  told  him  to  go  back  and 
get  four  or  six  hundred  dollars 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  tell  to  somebody  else  besides  the 
father  of  Walter  Pfoivne  and  your  father  what  you  say  Del.  Brown- 
back told  you  about  raising  four  hundred  or  six  hundred  dollars  to 
get  your  county  out  of  a  judicial  circuit  in  which  you  said  the  judges 
were  not  treating  you  or  the  Eepublicans  fairly? 

Mr.  Taylor.  1  will  answer  the  part  about  why  I  did  not  do  that. 
As  to  the  part  about  the  judges,  I  deny  any  of  tnat  statement.  The 
reason  why  I  did  not  was  because  I  was  not  in  the  business  of  going 
out  and  collecting  money  for  Del.  Brownback,  and  I  never  made  any 
attempt  to  get  it  from  anyone. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Then  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  testifying 
that  Brownback  wanted  you  to  go  out  and  raise  $400  or  $600  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  did  not  say  that  he  wanted  me  to.  He  said  that 
if  I  did  and  it  was  turned  over  to  him  these  results  would  follow. 
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Mr.  Hanect.  Did  you  tell  him  then,  or  use  any  language  to  indi- 
cate, that  you  would  not  raise  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him,  in  substance,  that  such  a  propo- 
sition was  absurd,  that  I  could  not  undertake  any  such  thing,  and 
that  he  knew  the  fellows  down  home  would  not  put  up  for  such  a 
fund.  I  stated  that ;  and  that  is  when  he  stated  that  my  father  or 
Provine's,  either  one,  could  afford  to  put  up  that  much  or  double  that 
much. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Because  they  might  be  elected  judges  of  the  circuit 
court? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Brownback  was  a  candidate  at  the  primaries  and 
at  the  election  after  that,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  your  senatorial  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  you  lived  in  his  senatorial  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  made  an  active  campaign  in  favor  of  Wal- 
ter Provine,  who  was  opposing  Del  Brownback,  (fid  vou  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that  I  did.  Judge.  As  I  stated 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  was  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  urged  people  to  vote  for  Mr.  Provine. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  worked  at  the  polls  all  day,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  not  say  that  I  did  all  day ;  perhaps  from  the 
middle  of  the  morning  until  they  closed. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  talked  with  a  great  many  people  before  the 
election,  did  you  not,  about  supporting  Walter  Provine  as  against 
Del  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  I  think  perhaps  I  did ;  but  I  mean  that  I  did  not 
go  out  of  my  way  to  make  a  canvass.  But  where  convenient,  in  the 
regular  line  of  business,  daily,  I  would  support  Mr.  Provine.  I  sup- 
ported him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  With  everybody  you  talked  to  during  the  campaign 
preceding  the  election  you  talked  in  favor  of  Walter  Pro  vine's  elec- 
tion and  against  that  of  Del  Brownback,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  in  the  case  of  every  per- 
son; no. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  everybody  that  you 
talked  with  about  the  election? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why,  if  they  were  Republicans,  I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  A  t>emocrat  had  a  right  to  vote  for  a  Republican  as 
well  as  a  Republican  had  at  the  election,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  self-evident  proposition. 
That  is  the  law  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  that  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  was  doubtful  about  your  knowledge  in  that  resi)ect, 
Judge. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  it  is 
that  you  were  favoring  the  election  of  Mr.  Provine  as  against  Mr. 
Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  while  you  did  not  go  out  and  make 
speeches  and  did  not  contribute  otherwise,  you  did  contribute  your 
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personal  influence  on  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  wkenever  you  had 
the  opportunity  and  worked  actively  at  the  polls  on  election  day? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  that  was  true,  too,  at  the  primary  campaign; 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  I  was  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  a  week 
or  10  days  prior  to  the  primary  and  on  that  day,  and  did  not  vote  at 
the  primary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Before  you  went  to  Michigan,  had  you  not  taken  any 
part  in  the  primary  campaign? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  had  to  any  ^eat  extent  I  did 
not  feel  like  getting  into  that  primary  campaign  in  an^r  way,  shape, 
or  form ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  took  any  part  whatever  in  it,  even  to 
urge  personal  friends  to  vote  for  Provine  as  against  Brownback. 
The^  were  making  their  own  canvass,  and  were  both  Kepublicans. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  primary  campai^  in  the  last  campaign,  when 
Provine  and  Del  Brownback  were  candidates,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1910;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ta Yi/)R.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  the  primary  campaign  there  commenced  early 
in  the  spring  of  1910;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  recollection  is  not  fresh  about  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  was  quite  a  long  campaign? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  were  there  all  the  time  in  your  senatorial 
district,  except  about  a  week  or  10  days  before  the  primary  vote  was 
taken  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  I  was  there  at  the  last  one,  Jud^e.  It  was  the 
first  one,  when  they  ran  the  first  time,  and  Brownback  beat  Provine, 
that  I  was  away  from  home  and  took  no  part  in  it.  The  last  one  I 
took  part  in. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  one  when  they  were  opposed  to  each  other 
was  in  August,  1908  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  before  this  thing  occurred! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  took  no  part  in  that  one.  I  did  not 
aid  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  the  campaign  of  1910  you  did  take  sm  active  part 
for  Walter  Provine  and  against  Del  Brownback;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  I  have  stated  here,  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  it  in  the  election  in  November,  1910,  that  you 
say  j[ou  spent  all  day,  or  nearly  all  day,  at  the  polls  working  for 
Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  the  general  election  I  worked  for  the  entire  ticket. 
I  just  merely  was  there. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  youtwere  there  all  through  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  primary  in  1910 ;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  talked  with  a  great  many  people  in  favor 
of  Walter  Provine  and  against  Del  Brownback  in  the  primary  cam- 
paign; did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  talked  to  men  that  came  to  the  office  and  men  that  I 
met  on  the  street  where  political  matters  came  up ;  and  if  it  was  a  man 
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that  I  thought  I  could  have  any  influence  with  I  urged  him  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Provine. 

Mr.  Hanect.  And  against  Del  Brownback? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  I  guess  I  did.  I  was  urging  Mr.  Provine's 
nomination. 

Mr.  Hanect.  It  was  a  close  fight;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Not  as  it  developed. 

Mr.  Hanbcy.  Did  it  not  develop  that  there  were  two  men  nomi- 
nated at  that  primary  instead  of  one  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  nominated,  but  it  was  not 
close. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  There  were  two  nominated?  That  is,  Del  Brown- 
back  was  nominated,  and  so  was  Walter  Provine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  both  of  them  ran  at  the  following  electioD^ 
which  was  held  in  November,  1910? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  was  the  first  time  there  had  been  two  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  that  dis- 
trict; was  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  far  as  my  memory  goes  back,  it  was. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  both  elected  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  We  are  a  minority — it  is  a  Democratic 
district. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  was  the  diflference  in  the  vote  I 

Mr.  Taylor.  Between  Provine  and  Brownback? 

Senator  B[enyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.    It  was  qniie  large. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  At  the  primary,  or  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  the  election. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  whei'e  the  "plumping"  took  place! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  it  takes  place. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  different  people  that  you 
talked  with  about  the  effort  that  you  say  Del  Brownback  made  to  get 
you  to  raise  four  or  six  hundred  dollars,  or  the  suggestion  that  you 
say  Del  Brownback  made  to  you  to  raise  four  or  six  hundred  dollars, 
to  chanse  your  county  into  another  judicial  district? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Because  there  were  no  other  witnesses  there  but  Mr. 
Brownback  and  myself. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  think  nobody  would  believe  you,  but  would 
believe  Brownback,  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  I  am  satisfied  the  majority  would  have  be- 
lieved me,  but  a  great  many  would  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  did  not  tell  it  to  anybody,  although  you 
sought  to  defeat  Del  Brownback's  renomination  and  his  reclectioii 
to  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  you  did  not  tell  that  to  anybody,  or  intimate 
it  to  any  of  the  voters  of  that  senatorial  district,  either  at  the  primary 
or  at  the  election  which  followed  in  1910? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  did  not,  Judge. 
I  do  not  think  you  need  take  further  time  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused. 
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PHILLIP  S.    HA19EB. 

Mr.  Healy.  Call  Mr.  Haner. 

(Mr.  Haner  appeared  in  the  room.) 

Mr.  Healy.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  advised  by  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  is  now  being  called. 
He  is  called  to  testify  in  regard  to  a  conversation  at  which  Mr. 
Brownback  was  present,  and  at  which  Mr.  Ford  and  Gov.  Deneen 
were  also  present,  and  where  there  was  discussed  the  speakership 
contest  ana  the  question  of  patronage  to  be  used  in  connection  witn 
it,  along  the  line  of  the  Brownback  testimony  of  the  other  day. 
Whether  the  committee  regards  that  as  material  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  But  two  witnesses  have  been  called  by  Jud^e  Hanecy  on  that 
subject,  and  the  governor  was  interrogated  about  it  when  he  was  od 
the  stand;  and  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Haner  will  testify  differ- 
entlv- 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  submit  that  if  counsel  wants  to  instruct  the  wit- 
ness he  ought  to  do  it  out  of  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  not  tryhig  to  instruct  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  counsel  knows  it  when  he  makes  that  statement. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  this  cumulative  or  contradictory? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is  contradictory.  It  is  cumulative  so  far  as  the 
testimony  of  Gov.  Deneen  is  concerned,  and  contradictory  so  far  as 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brownback  and  Mr.  Ford  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  can  not  be  contradictory.  It  is  cumulative  and 
can  not  be  anything  but  cumulative,  because  you  went  into  that  mat- 
ter in  chief,  and 

Mr.  Healy.  I  ask  that  the  witness  be  sworn. 

Senator  Johnston.  We  have  had  the  testimony  of  Gov.  Deneen,  as 
I  understand,  relative  to  this  conversation,  as  to  what  was  said  and 
done  on  that  occasion,  and  we  have  had  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown- 
back and  Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  the  truth  of 
that  matter.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Personally,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  material  to  the 
inquiry  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  agree  with  Senator  Johnston.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  is  no  need  of  going  further  into  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  ^ink  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any 
further  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Healy.  Very  well.    You  may  be  excused,  Mr.  Haner. 

TESTIMONT  OF  W.  H.  BEHBEHS. 

W.  H.  Behrens,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows: 
Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  full  name! 
Mr.  Behrens.  W.  H.  Behrens. 
Mr.  Healy.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Behrens.  At  Carlinville. 
Mr.  Healy.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  Behrens.  I  am  in  the  coal  business. 
Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  hold  a  Federal  position  at  this  time? 
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Mr.  Behrens.  I  am  United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  your  first  session,  was  it,  Mr.  Behrens? 

Mr.  Behrens.  The  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  have  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  house 
bill  No.  619,  which  was  a  bill  affecting  in  some  way  the  rights  of 
breweries  and  manufacturers  of  liquor  to  hold  an  interest  in  dram- 
shops? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir;  I  introduced  that  bill. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  vou  prepare  that  bill,  Mr.  Behrens! 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  nelped  prepare  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Who  was  behind  that  bill  originally! 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  was. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  interests,  if  any? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  whom  did  you  confer  in  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure,  and  its  preparation? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  talked  about  the  bill  with  some  saloon  men  in  my 
town,  and  some  men  who  were  in  the  retail  liquor  business  in  some 
of  the  smaller  towns  in  mv  district. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  then  the  bill  was  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  prepare  it  with  aid  or  assistance  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes.  I  can  not  remember  now  all  about  it;  but  I 
remember  I  spoke  to  several  members  of  the  legislature  about  it, 
and  asked  the  assistance  of,  I  think,  Mr.  Shurtleff;  and  possibly  I 
spoke  about  it  to  Mr.  Dudgeon,  who  was  my  roommate.  The  bill 
was  prepared  under  my  direction,  and  in  fact,  I  prepared  it — that  is, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  became  of  the  bill  after  its  introduction?  I 
wish  you  would  trace  briefly,  if  you  will,  the  things  you  had  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  that  bill  through  the  house,  or  up  to  the  time 
when  the  nouse  took  affirmative  action  for  or  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  Behrens.  My  recollection  is  that  on  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  or  after  its  introduction,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
license. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  contest  there — any  attempt  to  have  it 
referred  to  any  other  committee? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
bill  was  reported  out  with  a  recommm  dation  that  it  do  pass,  which 
is  the  usual  form  of  reporting  out  bills — ^the  usual  phraseology,  I 
mean.  The  bill  was  reported  out,  and  I  think  it  went  to  final  pas- 
sage, and  was  defeated  on  final  roll  call. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  license  committee? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Were  you  present  in  the  committee  room  when  the 
bill  was  under  discussion  and  consideration  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Behrens.  At  one  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  contest  over  the  bill  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  found  after  I  had  intro- 
duced the  bill  that  it  was  not  popular  with  quite  a  few  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  members.  My  recollection  now  is  that  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Chicago  members  who  opposed  it,  and  especially  Mr.  Cermak, 
I  think,  who  was  connected  with  the  United  Societies  of  Chicagjo. 
My  recollection  now  is  that  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  mainly  in 
Chicago,  was  that  quite  a  number  of  saloon  keepjers  held  stock  in  inde- 
pendent breweries,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  this  bill  passed  it  would 
put  them  out  of  business. 

Senator  Kern.  Mr.  Behrens,  in  a  word,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
this  bill?    To  prevent  breweries  from  operating  saloons? 

Mr.  Bbhiobns.  I  can  not  explain  it  to  you  unless  you  will  permit 
me  to  do  it  in  my  own  way. 

Senator  Kern.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Behrens.  If  you  will  just  give  me  a  little  time,  I  will  do  it. 

In  our  country  the  local-option  sentiment  is  ouite  strong.  When 
I  ran  for  the  legislature  in  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly  the  ques- 
tion came  up  and  I  was  asked  by  the  local-option  people  to  pled^ 
myself  to  the  effect  that  I  would  vote  for  a  local-option  bill.  I  did 
not  do  so.  I  said  I  would  give  the  bill  fair  treatment.  In  the  forty- 
fifth  general  assembly,  when  the  local-option  bill  came  up,  I  voted 
against  it.  Then  I  found,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  forty- 
sixth  general  assembly,  that  I  was  asked  again  to  pledge  myself 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  declined  to  do  so,  but  statea  to  the  local- 
option  people  that  inasmuch  as  the  local-option  bill  was  then  in  force 
I  believed  m  giving  it  a  fair  trial ;  that  I  would  not  vote  to  extend 
its  scope,  nor  would  I  vote  to  repeal  the  bill,  believing  that  inasmuch 
as  the  bill  was  then  a  law  it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  I  found, 
however — and  this  was  true,  particularly  in  my  town  and  in  a  great 
many  towns  in  my  district 

Senator  EIenton.  Your  town  was  Carlinville? 

Mr.  Behrens.  My  town  was  Carlinville. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  large  a  town  is  it? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Probably  4,000;  not  over  that.  I  foimd  that  brew- 
eries, particularly,  came  into  the  town  and  found  a  building,  for 
instance,  that  was  occupied  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  who 
was  handling  a  certain  orand  of  beer.  It  was  on  a  prominent  cor- 
ner, and  they  would  come  in  and  buy  the  building  and  put  him 
out  and  put  m  some  one  that  handled  their  beer.  It  nappened  quite 
often  that  the  man  who  was  put  in  was  not  thoroughly  responsible, 
not  as  responsible  as  he  would  be  if  he  owned  his  own  builaing  and 
his  own  fixtures.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  regulate  the  business  in  that  way,  by  providing  that  no  brewery 
should  own  any  of  the  fixtures  or  pay  for  the  license  or  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  retail  liquor  business.  That  was  my  idea 
about  the  matter.    I  was  sincere  and  honest  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  enough. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  object  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  On  the  occasion  when  you  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  license  was  there  any  contest  over  the  measure? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  not  there  when  final 
action  was  taken  on  the  bill.  It  was  discussed ;  and  I  remember  that 
Mr.  Cermak,  who  represented  the  United  Societies  of  Chicago,  was 
bitter  in  his  opfK)sition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  he  a  member  of  that  committee? 
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Mr.  Behbens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Werdell  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Behkens.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Werdell's  position  was,  with 
reference  to  the  measure? 

Mr.  Behrens.  He  took  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Cermak  did. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  the  composition  of  that  committee  on  the 
liquor  question?  How  did  they  divide  as  between  the  "wets"  and 
the  "drys,"  so  called? 

Mr.  Behrens.  My  best  recollection  is  that  it  was  a  "  wet "  com- 
mittee, so  called. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  it  surprise  you  at  all,  Mr.  Behrens,  when  a  "  wet " 
committee  reported  out  that  measure  favorably? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No.  I  asked  quite  a  number  of  members  of  the 
committee,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  have  the  bill  reported  out  in  that 
way,  and  give  it  a  fair  chance  on  the  floor  of  the  house;  and  they 
did  so. 

Mr.  Healy.  What  was  done  on  the  floor  of  the  house  when  the 
measure  was  reported  out? 

Mr.  Behrens.  The  bill,  I  think,  was  to  come  up  for  final  ballot 
on  a  certain  day.  Then  it  was  moved  to  postpone  it,  and  make  it  a 
special  order  for  a  certain  other  day.  On  the  final  roll  call  the  bill 
was  defeated.  I  think  probably  40  or  50  votes  were  cast  for  it,  and 
f>0  or  70,  or  something  lite  that,  against  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  urge  the  passage  of  the  measure,  at  all  times, 
on  the  floor  of  the  nouse  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw,  though,  before  I  got  very  far 
along,  that  the  bill  was  not  popular,  and  that  it  would  have  no  chance 
of  passing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Chiperfield  or  Mr.  Browne 
about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir;  not  with  Mr.  Browne.  I  am  not  positive 
whether — I  know  I  did  not  talk  with  Mr.  Browne  about  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  have  in  mind  at  this  time  the  action  of  the 
house  on  this  particular  measure  when  it  was  up  for  second  reading 
and  when  certain  amendments  were  offered  by  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr. 
Cermak  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  know  there  were  amendments  offered,  but  I  do 
not  know  just  now  what  they  were.  I  should  have  to  refresh  my 
memory  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  were.  I 
know  there  were  amendments  offered. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  remember  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Chiper- 
field that  afternoon  when  those  amendments  were  under  considera- 
tion and  discussion  by  the  house? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No;  I  do  not.  I  have  no  definite  recollection  about 
it ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  the  evening  session  of  the  house  when 
the  bill  was  up  on  second  reading? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No;  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  do  that.  There 
were  so  many  bills,  you  know;  and  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I 
only  know  about  it  in  a  general  way  now.  I  know  that  the  bill 
failed  of  passage,  and  I  know  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Healt.  When  did  you  find  out  that  the  bill  was  an  unpopular 
one,  and  likely  not  to  pass? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  likely  not  to  pass  until, 
as  I  said,  I  found  that  it  was  unpopular  with  quite  a  number  of  the 
Chicago  members,  and  some  down-State  members. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  that  change  your  attitude  in  any  way  so  far  as 
the  bill  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No.  I  was  for  the  bill  straight  through,  and  voted 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  abandon  any  serious  eflfort  to  push  the  bill 
to  a  successful  conclusion  after  you  discovered  this  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Chicago  members? 

Mr.  Behkens.  I  went  as  far  with  the  bill  as  I  could,  knowing  that 
the  bill  was  doomed  to  defeat.  I  knew  it  would  be  beaten.  I  knew 
it  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Healt.  How   did  you  get  that  information,  Mr.  Behrens? 

Mr.  Behrens.  From  discussing  it  with  various  members,  and  talk- 
ing about  the  matter,  I  knew  there  was  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Healt.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Browne  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanect.  He  has  answered  that  question  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Healt.  You  see,  I  get  into  bad  habits.  Judge,  from  associat- 
ing with  you. 

Mr.  Hanect.  That  is  because  of  the  habit  of  getting  into  bad 
habits. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that  bill  being  ordered 
to  a  second  reading,  if  there  was  such  opposition  to  it? 

Mr.  Behrens.  You  know  bills  are  introduced  and  then  they  are 
placed  on  the  order  of  first  reading,  and  then  on  the  order  of  second 
reading,  and  then  on  the  order  of  tnird  reading. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  that  bill  came  up  for  its  second  reading? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.     I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  I^enton.  Did  you  think  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the 
second  reading  that  the  bill  was  doomed  to  defeat? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Well,  yes.  I  thought  there  was  no  chance  for  the 
bill  quite  awhile  before  final  action  was  taken  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  received  its  de- 
bate at  that  time,  did  it  not? 

Mr,  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Substantially  all  the  debate  it  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  amendments  were  offered  to  it? 

Mr.  Behrens,  Yes.  sir;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  it  was  ordered  to  the  second  reading? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Tho  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that! 

Mr.  Behrens.  That  is  auite  often  done. 

The  Chairman.  After  all  the  debate? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes. 

riie  (Chairman.  A  bill  that  is  doomed  to  defeat? 

Mr.  Behrens.  When  I  say  it  was  doomed  to  defeat,  that  was  my 
opinion — my  personal  opinion — that  the  bill  would  not  i)ass.  But 
hills  do  not  usually  stop  at  second  reading.     The  bill  is  carried 
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through  to  final  vote.  That  quite  often  happens — that  bills  are  d}- 
feate.l  on  third  reading,  you  know.    That  is  the  way  tj^ey  are. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  question  of  second  reading,  coming  back 
to  tliat,  was  not  that  the  time  when  the  bill  received  its  special  atten- 
tion in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  debate  upon  it  was  had  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  you  thought  the  bill  had  no  chance  of  pas- 
sage, why  did  you  let  it  go  along  to  third  reading  and  let  a  day  be 
set  for  voting  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  the  strongest  local-option 
people  favored  the  bill,  and  wanted  a  vote  on  the  bill.  I  was  not  a 
local  optionist,  but  I  favored  the  bill ;  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bill, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  have  passed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Mr.  Chiperfield  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  it, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Behrens  My  recollection  is  that  he  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  was  lost  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  So  that  up  to  that  time  the  bill  seemed  to  have 
pretty  clear  sailing,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Behrens.  It  may  have  been  that  at  that  particular  time  there 
was  not  a  full  membership  of  the  house  present,  and  that  its  friends 
were  there.  You  see,  those  things  quite  often  happen.  It  may  be 
that  at  that  particular  time,  on  the  order  of  the  second  reading,  the 
friends  of  the  bill  were  there  in  large  numbers.  My  recollection  now, 
as  I  come  to  think  of  it,  is  that  at  the  time  the  bill  was  made  a  special 
order  it  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  My  recollection 
now  is — I  would  not  be  positive  about  it — that  quite  a  number  of 
the  members  had  departed  for  their  homes.  I  would  not  be  positive 
about  that  now,  but  it  occurs  to  me  now  that  the  bill  was  taken  up  for 
final  passage  on  third  reading  and  roll  call  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  although  I  am  not  positive  about  that  now. 

Mr.  Healv.  Mr.  Behrens,  do  you  recall — and  I  am  refreshing  your 
recollection  from  the  house  journal — that  on  the  20th  of  May,  1909, 
the  house  had  under  discussion  and  consideration  this  particular  bill, 
and  that  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Cermak  moved  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause,  and  that  that  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  42 ;  or,  rather,  a  motion  to  table  Mr.  Cermak's  motion  pre- 
vailed by  a  vote  of  70  to  42? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  nor  do  I  remember  the 
vote ;  but  I  remember  that  that  was  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  a  pretty  substantial  representation  of  the 
membership  of  the  house  at  that  time,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Behrens.  What  was  the  vote? 

Mr.  Healy.  Seventy  to  forty-two — one  hundred  and  twelve  voting. 

Mr.  Behrens.  There  were  153  members  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  when  you  had  a  voting  membership  of  110  or 
115  you  regarded  that  as  a  pretty  full  attendance,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Only  fair — fair. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  recall  that  after  Mr.  Cermak's  motion  had 
failed  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Hull  introduced  some  amendments  to  the 
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bill,  making  it  effective  against  all  of  the  brewery  interests  of  the 
State,  meeting  in  some  respect  the  objections  whicli  Mr.  Cermak  had 
ur^ed  against  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Behbens.  Mr.  Hull  had  some  amendments  to  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  just  now  what  they  were.  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
it  until  I  could  look  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  Heal|^.  Do  you  remember  that  those  amendments  were 
adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  there  being  no  special  opposition  to 
them,  at  the  evening  session? 

Mr.  Behbens.  I  think  that  is  my  recollection.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  they  were  adopted;  but  I  know  Mr.  Hull  offered  some 
amendments,  and  I  think  they  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  then,  when  these  amendments  were  adopted 
and  the  Cermak  motion  was  defeated,  move  that  the  bill  be  made  a 
special  order  for  future  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Had  you  abandoned  the  bill  at  that  time,  Mr.  Beh- 
rens? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No.  I  was  determined  to  have  the  bill  go  to  final 
roll  call. 

Mr.  Healy.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  you  did  not  ask 
that  the  bill  be  set  down  for  special  consideration  or  as  a  special 
order? 

Mr.  Behrens.  It  would  have  suited  me  better  to  have  had  the  bill 
voted  on  then  and  there. 

Mr.  Healy.  It  could  not  be  voted  on  then  and  there  for  final  pas- 
sage, could  it? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No;  I  understand ;  but  what  I  meant  to  say  was  that 
my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Hull  moved  to  defer  the  bill  for  final 
and  definite  action  to  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  that  is  what  the  House  Journal  shows. 

Mr.  Behrens.  And  that  on  that  date — whatever  the  date  was — 
it  was  voted  on. 

Mr.  Healy.  How  did  it  happen  that  Mr.  Hull  made  the  motion 
that  the  bill  be  made  a  special  order  on  third  reading  for  May  25, 
rather  than  you,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Behrens.  That  I  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Hull  became 
interested  in  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Hull  tried  to  meet  some  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  was  urged  to  the  bill  in  some  way.  I  have  forgotten 
now  just  what  his  amendments  were. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  occurred  between  the 
afternoon  and  the  evening  sessions  of  May  20^  1909,  with  reference 
to  this  bill  which  affected  in  any  way  the  attitude  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  house  toward  the  measure  f 

Mr.  Behrens.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  arrangement 
of  any  sort  entered  into  by  any  member  or  members  with  rrference 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  it  suggested,  during  that  intermission 
or  after  the  intermission,  that  the  brewery  interests  of  the  State  had 
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made  some  sort  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  with  a  part  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Behbeks.  No,  sir ;  positively,  no. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Nothing  of  that  sort  was  suggested  to  you? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  had  no  information  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Behrens.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  HBAiiY.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  at  Springfield  that  the 
liquor  interests  had  killed  this  measure  oy  the  use  of  mon^  t 
•Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  was  never  suggested  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  never  heard  anybody  mention  that? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Healy,  what  was  the  vote  on  the  third 
reading? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  final  vote — 62  to  42, 1  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Against  the  third  reading? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes;  42  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  62 
against  its  passage. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  will  be  agreed,  will  it  not,  Mr.  Healy,  that  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois  at  least  one  day  must  intervene  between  the  first 
reading  and  the  second,  and  then  one  day  between  the  second  and  the 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  can  not  be  put  upon  its  passage  until  after  those 
days  have  elapsed  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  witness  if  it  did  not  have 
to  go  over  a  day  for  final  action. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  it  can  not  be  amended  on  third  reading? 

Mr.  Healy.  Unless  it  is  recalled  to  second  reading. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  It  never  can  be  amended  except  when  it  is  on  the 
order  of  second  reading.  After  that  it  can  not  be  amended.  That 
is  the  law. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  substantially  the  law. 

Did  anything  occur,  Mr.  Behrens,  between  the  time  when  the 
measure  was  up  on  the  order  of  second  reading  and  the  time  when 
the  bill  was  finally  defeated,  so  far  as  you  know — any  action  on  the 
part  of  anybody — ^to  influence  the  defeat  of  the  measure,  by  the  use 
of  money,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Did  you  hear  of  any  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  the  defeat  of  ttiis  bill  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  know  nothing  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  had  no  intimation  of  that  kind  from  any 
member? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  no  member,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  any  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  the  use  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  otHer  improper  influence! 
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Mr.  Behrens.  Positively  not 

Mr.  Healy.  Affecting  in  any  way  this  house  bill  No.  619? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir :  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Th^  Chaibman.  Are  tnere  other  witnesses  to  be  examined  to-day? 

Mr.  Healy.  This  is  the  last,  imless  Judge  Hanecy  has  Mr.  Webb 
here.    I  understood  he  had  subpoenaed  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  think  he  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  nearly  12  o'clock.  Are  you  through  with 
this  witness,  Mr.  Healy? 

Mr.  HLanecy.  I  have  not  anything  to  ask  him,  Mr.  Chairman.  • 

Senator  Fletcher.  Were  the  so-called  liquor  intereste  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Behrens.  As  I  said,  I  inferred  that  they  were,  because  Mr. 
Cermak  was  against  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  inferred  that  the  liquor  interests  were 
whatr-for  the  bill? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No.  Mr.  Cermak  represented,  as  I  remember  now, 
the  United  Societies.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  United  Societies;  and 
I  found,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  the  smaller  liquor  dealers  in 
Chicago,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  who  had  stock  in 
breweries,  were  opposed  to  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Cooperative  breweries? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  KenyOn.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question,  so  that  the  wit- 
ness will  not  have  to  come  back.  With  whom  had  you  talked  about 
the  bill  before  you  introduced  it?  You  say  you  had  talked  with  the 
saloon  keepers  in  your  town? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EIenyon.  Had  you  talked  with  anyone  outside  tiie  town? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Some  members  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Behrens.  At  first  with  quite  a  number  of  saloon  men  who 
owned  their  own  buildings  and  who  owned  their  own  fixtures. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  In  your  district? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  quite  a  number  of  local-option 
people — ^people  who  were  interested  in  local-option  legislation. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Had  you  talked  about  your  bill  with  any  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  from  other  districts  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No;  except  Mr.  Dudgeon.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Dud- 
geon, my  roommate. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  have  any  help  in  preparing  the  bill? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir.*^ 

Senator  Ken  yon.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Mr.  Shurtleff  helped  me  in  preparing  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Shurtleff? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir;  merely  as  to  the  form  of  the  bill.  I  had 
the  subject  matter.    It  was  merely  as  to  the  form  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  Mr.  Shurtleff  vote  on  the  bill  finally, 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  in  favor  of  the  bill  when  he  talked  with 
you? 
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Mr.  Behrens.  I  do  not  think  he  expressed  any  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Did  he  help  to  draft  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No. 

Senator  E[enyon.  What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Behrens.  I  had  not  much  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
bills,  and  I  knew  that  he  had.  I  merely  consulted  with  him  as  to 
the  general  outline  of  the  bill,  you  know — its  phraseology. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  au? 

Mr.  Behrens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  Did  he  discourage  you  as  to  the  bill,  or  dis- 
cuss its  merits  with  you? 

Mr.  Behrens.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  told  him  it  was  my  bill,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  it  put  through.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
bill. 

Senator  Kjinyon.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  put  Mr.  Webb  on  now? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  not.  I  have  not  talked 
with  him  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  at  this 
point. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  want  to  cross-examine  this  witness? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  to  cross-examine  him. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock,  and  if  conditions  in  the  Senate  are  such  that  we  can  not  re- 
turn at  that  time,  you  will  await  our  arrival.  We  will  come  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  Healy.  Is  the  witness  excused,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  he  is  excused,  unless  there  is  some  reason  for 
keeping  him. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  about  having  him  remain. 

(At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 

TESTIHONT  OF  THOMAS  H.  WEBB. 

Thomas  M.  Webb,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  te^ified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Mr.  Webb,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Webb.  Thomas  Mooneyhan  Webb. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  is  your  profession? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  AVhere  do  ^ou  reside? 

Mr.  Webb.  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Webb.  For  10  years. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  How  long  have  you  practiced  your  profession? 

Mr.  Webb.  Since  1895. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  All  the  time  in  East  St.  Louis  and  the  surroimding 
territory? 

Mr.  Webb.  St.  Clair  County.  111.;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  you  know  Charles  A.  White,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  forty-sixth  general  assembly? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  know  him  in  1909  and  1910? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Charles  A.  White  go  to  you  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  1910  and  ask  you  to  revise  some  manuscript  for  him? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  \Vhat  manuscript  was  that? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  related  to  his  experiences  as  a  memb^  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  aid  he  call  the  manuscript  of  the  story? 

Mr.  Webb.  A  history  of  his  experiences  in  Illinois  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  call  it  "  The  Jackpot "  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  what  he  called  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  the  title  of  it? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  revising  his  manu- 
script for  him? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  In  that  conversation  did  he  say  anything  to  you 
about  having  received  any  money  out  of  a  "jack  pot"  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Will  you  not  tell  what  he  said  to  you  on  that  occa- 
sion in  relation  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  legal  status  of  a  man  who 
had  accepted  a  portion  of  what  was  termed  "  jack  pot "  money.  I  ad- 
vised him  that  I  should  have  to  ask  him  a  question  as  to  upon  what 
grounds  he  had  received  it — whether  it  was  in  consideration  of  any- 
thing he  had  done  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  said  it  was. 
I  advised  him  he  would  be  guilty  of  violating  the  criminal  laws  of 
Illinois,  and  that  I  preferred  not  to  talk  to  him  further  about  the 
matter.  However,  he  told  me  he  had  received  $850  or  $900  (I  have 
forgotten  which)  as  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  "  jack  pot." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say.  that  he  had  received  any  other  money 
for  or  on  account  of  any  other  thing? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  had  received  the  $850 
or  the  $900? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  he  did  not,  except  that  he  was  a  member  of 
what  he  termed  the  **  good-fellow  gang." 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  name  any  of  me  other  members  of  the  so- 
called  "good-fellow  gang "  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  name  any  other  member  of  the  legis- 
lature or  anybody  else  connected  with  legislation? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir.    That  is,  he  did  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  mean  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanegy.  Did  he  have  with  him  at  that  time  his  manuscript 
called  "The  Jack  pot"? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  first  time  I  talked  to  him  he  had  it  in  crude  form, 
as  he  said,  but  I  did  not  see  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Webb?  What  was  the  date 
of  it? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  about  the  first  of  the  year  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  time  should  you  say? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  must  have  been  the  latter  part  of  January  or  the  1st 
of  February,  1910. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Do  vou  remember  seeing  the  publication  of  the 
White  story  in  the  Ciiicago  Tribune,  which  we  all  agree  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1910? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  read  that  when  it  came  out;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Does  that  refresh  your  memory  in  any  way  as  to 
the  time  when  you  had  this  first  talk  with  White? 

Mr.  Webb.  Y  es ;  I  know  I  had  the  talk  with  him  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  that  article. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  say  anything  at  that  time  about 
having  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  told  me  he  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  in  that  connection,  or 
any  other,  about  having  received  any  money  or  having  been  prom- 
ised any  money  because  of  his  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Webb.  Your  question  is  a  double  one.  I  will  answer  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  vou  put  it.  He  never  told  me,  in  any  conversation 
I  had  with  him,  that  he  had  ever  received  any  money  for  voting  for 
Mr.  Lorimer.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  money,  but  had  not 
received  all  that  he  had  been  promised. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  He  told  you  what  he  had  received  the  money  for, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  told  me  he  had  received  $850  or  $900  as  his  pro 
rata  share  of  the  "jack-pot"  money. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  he  did  not  connect  that  in  any  way  with  his 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer,  did  he? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that  conversation,  Mr.  Webb? 

Mr.  Webb.  In  the  Elks'  Hall  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Were  you  there  when  he  found  you,  or  did  you  go 
there  together? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  came  directly  from  my  office  in  search  of  me  and 
found  me  in  the  hall,  so  he  advised  me. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  say  anything  to  you  on  that  occa- 
hion  about  having  written  a  letter  to  Senator  Lorimer  trying  to 
''shake  him  down^'  or  to  "hold  him  up,"  or  anything  of  that  kmd? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  said  something  to  me,  either  on  that  occasion  or  on 
a  subsequent  one,  about  having  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator  Lori^per. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  was  the  next  conversation  with  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  Webb.  About  10  days  or  two  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Webb.  In  my  office  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  come  there? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hanecy.  He  came  there  of  his  own  volition? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not, 
now.  When  he  first  saw  me  I  advised  him  not  to  publish  the  article, 
I  told  him  to  go  home  and  think  about  it.  He  came  back  the  second 
time,  and  I  suppose  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  he  came  back  the 
second  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  tell  him  why  you  tiiought  he  should  not 
publish  the  story? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  ruin  him  and  it  would 
render  him  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  jou  say  anything  to  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  would  not  believe  his  story  or  that  nobody  would  believe  his 
fctory? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.    I  told  him  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  the  substance  of  your  language? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  said  it  would  get  him  into  trouble ;  that  people  nowa- 
days would  not  believe  it,  and  it  would  subject  him  to  criminal 
prosecution — send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  said  he  did  not  care;  that  he  had  been  deceived; 
he  had  been  promised  more  money  than  he  had  received,  and  he 
intended  to  have  what  had  been  promised  him;  that  if  he  did  not 
he  would  drag  down  those  involved  with  him,  and  they  would  all  go 
down  together. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  What  was  his  language — ^"I  do  not  care  a  danm"? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  he  used  that  term. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When  you  told  him  that  the  public  would  not  believe 
his  story? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  he  would  get  into  trouble? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  his  replv,  was  it? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  he  "did  not  give  a  damn.'' 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  read  his  story  at  the  second  interview  at 
your  office? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  I  read  the  first  page  or* more  of  it.  I  think 
while  I  was  reading  the  second  page,  or  perhaps  the  third  page,  we 
lost  it.  It  either  blew  out  of  the  window  or  got  behind  the  radiator, 
or  something,  and  I  stopped  at  that  point.  It  was  in  his  own  hand- 
writing at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Have  you  told  the  substance  of  both  of  those  con- 
versations, Mr.  Webb? 

Mr.  Webb.  In  so  far.  as  the  subjects  you  have  asked  me  about  are 
concerned,  I  have.  We  talked  along  other  lines.  We  talked  about 
his  trip  across  the  lake  with  Lee  Browne.  We  talked  about  a  letter 
that  he  had  addressed  to  Senator  Lorimer. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  how  much  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  from 
Senator  Lorimer  or  his  friends? 
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Mr.  Webb.  He  said  that  he  had  written  Senator  Lorimer  a  letter 
in  which  he  had  demanded  or  offered  to  dispose  of  it  for  $75,000. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  To  dispose  of  what? 

Mr.  Webb.  Of  the  "  jack-pot "  story.  He  also  told  me  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  sell  it  to  some  eastern  magazines,  mentioning  among 
them  Everybody's,  I  think,  and  thej  declined  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  want  to  intermeddle  in  Ulmois  politics. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  do  not  remember  the  date  of  either  of  those 
interviews  in  East  St  Louis? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  But  you  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  last  of  Janu- 
ary or  some  time  in  February? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  best  recollection.  I  know  they 
were  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  article  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  say  anything  at  that  time  about 
having  negotiations  on  or  being  about  to  negotiate  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  the  sale  by  him  to  the  Tribune  of  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir;  he  did.  He  said  that  he  had  the  matter  up 
then  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  managers. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  So  that  the  conversation  was  after  ^e  commenced 
to  negotiate  with  the  Tribune  people  for  the  sale  oi  his  story  to 
them,  whatever  time  that  was? 

Mr.  Webb.  So  far  as  he  advised  me,  it  was  after  that.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  White  afterwards  about  his 
story  or  about  his  "jack-pot"  affairs? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  I  only  had  the  two  conversations  with  him  in 
relation  to  that  matter.  However,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  Mr.  White  ever  tell  you  in  either  of  those  two 
conversations  that  you  have  referred  to  or  the  conversation  in  Chi- 
cago how  much  money  he  had  received  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  his  story  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir ;  he  told  me  what  he  was  to  receive. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Was  that  in  the  interview  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Webb.  At  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  About  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  some  time  after  the  jury  had  been  impaneled 
to  try  Lee  Browne. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  The  first  trial? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  first  trial. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he  had  already  received 
or  how  much  he  was  to  receive  in  addition  to  what  he  had  received? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  showed  me  his  written  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  told  me  that  in  addition  to  that  he  was  to  have  $250  tor 
expenses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  anything  to  vou  about  getting  or  expect- 
ing to  get  considerably  more  money  from  the  Tribune  than  the 
amount  named  in  the  contract  and  the  $250  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir ;  not  from  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  say  he  expected  to  get  it  from  anybody? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  said  this:  lie  wanted  me  to  stay  in  Chicago  to  rep- 
resent him.    I  told  him  he  was  poor  and  my  time  was  needed  in  my 
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office  aad  that  it  would  be  necessarily  expensive  to  him  if  I  were  to 
stay  there.  He  told  me,  or  led  me  to  believe,  rather,  that  the  money 
he  was  to  receive  for  that  manuscript  had  been  absorbed  or  was  about 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  many  calls  upon  it,  and  he  said  that  he  was  in 
a  position  to  get  more  money ;  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  me  well 
for  my  time. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you,  in  substance  or  in  language,  where 
he  expected  to  get  it  or  from  what  source  he  expected  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.    He  did  not  tell  me  in  language. 

Mr.  Hanecy,  What  was  the  substance  of  what  he  did  tell  you  as  to 
where  it  was  to  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  did  not  tell  me  as  to  where  it  was  to  come  from, 
Judge. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  he  tell  you  any  facts  or  circumstances  from 
which  you  formed  a  belief  as  to  where  it  was  to  come  from? 

Mr.  Webb.  He  said  that  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  him  were 
able  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  would  do  that.  I  got  an  impression, 
but  not  directly  from  any  words  that  he  said,  where  it  was  coming 
from. 

Mr.  Hanecy^ Where? 

Mr.  Webb,  i  got  the  impression  that  the  parties  who  had  bought 
liis  stonr  were  behind  him  so  far  as  his  expenses  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is,  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir.  Yet  he  never  said  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  going  to  do  that 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Is  that  substantially  all  that  he  told  you  about  it, 
Mr.  Webb? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that  feature  of  it 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Marble  about  what  you 
have  told  here? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  When? 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hanecy,  this  matter  has  been  discussed  be- 
tween counsel  and  the  committee,  as  to  the  calling  of  this  witness, 
if  that  is  what  you  want  to  go  into.  The  committee  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  Mr.  Marble  that  as  the  case  then  stood 
Mr.  Webb  need  not  be  called,  but  that  if  you  wanted  him  we  woidd 
have  him  summoned. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  All  I  desired,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  have  the  record 
show  that  this  honorable  committee  and  its  representative  went  to 
every  place  where  they  understood  they  could  nnd  anything,  in  the 
effort  to  secure  information  that  would  throw  light  on  this  question. 

The  Chaikman.  There  have  been  some  matters  testified  to  to-day 
that  were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  then,  as  I 
now  remember  it  But  the  committee  took  the  responsibility,  on  the 
knowledge  they  then  had  of  what  this  witness  would  testify  to,  of 
saying  that  they  would  not  call  him,  but  that  if  you  would  like  to 
have  him  called  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  desire  to  put  this  in  by  way  of  criticism  of 
anybody — counsel  for  this  honorable  committee,  or  anybody  else. 
But  I  do  not  want  somebody  to  say  hereafter  that  there  was  any 
"  whitewashing,"  or  that  there  was  any  effort  or  indication  or  oppor- 
tunity that  was  passed  by  or  not  followed  out  to  get  all  the  c^tain- 
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able  information.  That  is  what  I  want  it  for;  and  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  show  that,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chaihman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  was  my  purpose  in  showing  that  Mr.  Marble 
went  down  to  Mr.  Webb's  county  and  talked  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  were  advised  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes;  but  the  record  will  not  show  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  now. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  And  that  that  was  just  before  the  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  I  think,  of  this  year, 
or  about  that  time. 

You  told  Mr.  Marble  substantially  what  you  have  told  here? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  did,  I  think.    I  tried  to. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Webb,  when  you  talked  with  Mr.  White  in  Chi- 
cago, did  you  understand  from  anything  he  said  that  the  county  of 
Cook  was  defraying  his  expenses  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Webb  (alter  a  pause).  You  mean  to  ask  whether  I  understood 
it  from  an3i;hing  he  said  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes ;  or  anji:hing  that  Mr.  Wayman,  the  State's  attor- 
ney,'may  have  told  you  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  county  of  Cook,  or  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office,  and  the  Chicago  Tribime  had  him  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  Mr.  White  said  nothing  to  you  which  indicated 
by  express  language  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  him  in  charge? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  Or  was  defraying  any  of  his  expenses? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir ;  not  in  direct  langua^. 

Mr.  Healy.  Outside  of  the  money  which  they  paid  under  that 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  In  that  or  any  conversation  which  you  had  with  Mr. 
White,  did  he  say  to  you  that  after  the  Browne  trials  were  disposed 
of  he  expected  to  publish  this  story  in  book  form,  and  in  that  way 
make  money,  out  of  which  he  might  perhaps  have  paid  the  expense  •»£ 
any  service  which  you  might  render  him  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  he  did  not.  He  said  something  about  publishing 
that;  but  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  for  me,  as  I 
understood.    That  is,  I  did  not  get  that  impression. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  was  a  discussion  or  talk  about  publishing  this 
story  in  book  form  and  making  some  money  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  When  do  you  say  it  was  that  Mr.  White  showed  you 
the  manuscript  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was,  I  think,  some  time  near  the  latter  part  of 
January  or  the  1st  of  February,  1910. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  discussed  the  matter 
with  him? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  first  time  I  knew  anything  about  it.  I  told  him  not 
to  tell  me  about  it.     I  did  not  want  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  fix  that  date  from  recollect  ion  i 
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Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  I  do,  absolutely.  I  have  not  anything  to  fix  it 
by,  except  that  we  were  in  the  Elks'  hall,  and  I  remember  we  had 
steam  heat,  because  we  raised  the  windows  where  we  were  to  let  in 
a  little  air. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  have  no  written  memorandum  of  any  kind  which 
would  fix  the  date  with  precision? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  did  not  read  all  of  his  manuscript  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Healy.  And  you  do  not  know  what,  if  anything,  the  manu- 
script contained  witn  reference  to  the  senatorial  matter? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  send  for  you  to  represent  him  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  offer  to  represent  him  then? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  advised  him  that  I  could  not  represent  him;  that 
there  was  not  anv  place  in  the  case  for  me.  He  was  the  prosecuting 
witness,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  place  in  the  courthouse;  I  could  not 
cross-examine,  I  could  not  be  heard  in  the  matter,  and  I  could  only 
advise  him  outside  as  to  what  could  be  done  inside ;  that  there  was  not 
any  place  in  the  case  for  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  take  his  money  or 
take  his  employment. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  State's  attor- 
ney with  reference  to  representing  him  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  never  met  the  State's  attorney, 
and  never  saw  him  in  my  life  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Fletcher,  tfp  to  the  time  you  read  the  first  page  of  the 
manuscript  and  the  other  page  blew  away,  did  you  get  the  impres- 
sion from  all  he  had  said  to  you  that  he  was  sunply  after  making 
money  and  getting  hold  of  some  money,  or  that  he  was  prompted  by 
good  motives,  in  the  way  of  making  an  exposure  for  the  public  good  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  At  that  time  I  had  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  Char- 
lie White.  I  had  known  him  quite  a  while  personally,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  at  what  he  was  about  to  relate  to  ine,  and 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  advised  him  not  to  publish  it.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  anybody  would  believe  him,  and  it  would  get 
him  into  trouble  and  I  did  not  want  to  see  him  gotten  into  trouble. 
I  knew  his  financial  standing  at  that  time.  My  impression  was  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  some  money  from  some  source  to  make  himself 
whole  in  some  way.    That  is  the  impression  I  got. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  that  this  whole  matter  was  a  plan  or  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  that  I  could  go  that  far  in  my 
statement 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  he  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  he 
wanted  to  do  this  thing  in  order  to  improve  the  moral  conditions  and 
tone  of  public  life  generally  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir.  He  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
been  promised  something  that  he  had  not  gotten,  and  he  did  not  care 
if  he  went  down  with  the  parties  involved  if  he  did  not  get  it.  That 
was  the  impression  I  got. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  you  are 
excused. 

Mr.  Hbaly.  We  have  some  record  proof  that  we  can  introduce  at 
this  time. 

H.  J.  O.  BEOKMBTBR. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  the  committee  please,  we  have  here  a  statement 
from  Judge  Henry  H.  Moehlenkamp,  judge  and  ex  oflScio  clerk  of 
the  Probate  Court  of  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.,  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  in  which  Mr.  Beckemeyer's  wife  was  interested. 
This  statement  was  referred  to  at  Chicago,  but  did  not  go  into  the 
record.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  furnished  to  Judge  Hanecy.  It  shows 
the  dates  and  amount  of  the  various  payments  to  Mr.  Beckemeyer. 
and  also  the  date  of  the  order  of  final  distribution  in  that  case.  If 
the  committee  desires  to  have  it  read  at  this  time,  I  will  read  it  At 
any  rate,  I  will  ask  to  have  it  printed  at  length  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  just  as  well,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marblb.  Judge  Hanecy  already  has  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  it 
some  time  ago. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"  State  or  Missouri, 

^^Covniy  of  St.  Charles^  88 : 
"I,  Henry  H.  Moehlenkamp,  judge  and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the 

Erobate  court  of  the  county  oi  &t.  Charles  and  State  of  Missouri, 
ereby  certify  that  in  the  estate  of  Lizette  Luerding,  deceased,  imder 
an  order  of  partial  distribution  made  by  said  court  on  the  20th  day 
of  May,  1908,  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  oi. 
Ida  Siever,  deceased,  received  from  the  executors  of  said  estate  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  as  shown  by 
a  receipt  on  file  in  said  court  signed  'H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate  of  Ida  Siever,  deceased,'  dated  June  15,  1908; 
that  under  the  same  order  of  distribution  Madie  A.  Beckemeyer 
received  from  the  executors  of  said  estate  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars  and  forty-three  cents,  as  shown  by  a  receipt  on 
file  in  said  court  dated  June  15,  1908,  signed  '  Madie  A.  Beckemeyer, 
by  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  atttorney  in  fact ' ;  that  under  an  order  of 
final  distribution  made  by  said  court  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1909, 
Madie  A.  Beckemeyer  received  from  said  executors  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  as  shown  by 
a  receipt  on  file  in  said  court  dated  August  25,  1909,  and  signed 
'Madie  A.  Beckemeyer';  all  of  which  is  shown  by  the  records  and 
files  of  said  court  yet  remaining.  And  I  hereby  further  certify  that 
no  other  receipt  for  distributive  shares  in  said  estate  on  file  in  said 
court  bear  the  signature  of  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  or  Madie  A.  Becke- 
meyer, except  that  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer,  notary  public,  took  the 
aclmowledgment  of  Anna  Kramer  to  her  final  distributive  share, 
and  his  signature  as  a  notary  public  appears  to  said  acknowledgment. 
"Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  coiu't.  Done  at  office  in 
St  Charles,  Missouri,  this  21st  day  of  November,  1911. 

"  Henry  H.  Moehlenkamp, 
"  Judge  and  ex  officio  Clerk  of  Probate. 

(Seal  of  probate  court  of  St.  Charles  County.) 
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MICHAEL  S.  LINK. 

Mr.  Marble.  If  the  committee  please,  with  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  Michael  S.  Lmk,  now  deceased,  counsel  for  the 
committee  suggested  in  Chicago  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Link 
before  the  CTand  jury  in  the  Browne  trial  and  before  the  Burrows 
committee  3iould  be  incorporated  in  this  record,  in  order  that  all 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  under  oath  might  be  at  the 
di^osal  of  those  considermg  the  case. 

The  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  and  the  testimony  before  the 
Burrows  committee  are  already  incorporated  at  length  in  this  record. 
The  testimony  in  the  Browne  trial  has  not  yet  been  included.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  of  importance  in  that  testimony, 
but  simpl}^  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  that  all  of  Mr.  Link's  testimony 
should  be  in  this  record  we  will  ask  that  the  testimony  of  Michael  S. 
Link  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  trial,  contained  in  volumes  1 
and  2  thereof,  be  included  in  this  record. 

Judge  Hanecy  spoke  of  wanting  the  testimony  in  the  first  trial  to 
go  in.  Of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  rather  welcome 
it,  if  he  desires  to  have  that  go  in  also. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  care  especially  about  it.  I  have  not  read 
it  over,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  did  have  a  party  read  over  iny  copy 
of  the  record  in  connection  with  the  copy  which  counsel  on  the  other 
side  have,  and  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the  two. 
There  are  some  small  differences,  but  they  are  not  material.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Link's  testimony  in  the  first  trial  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  in  the  second,  although  I  have  not  read  it  over.  1  had 
the  same  party  read  it  who  read  over  the  copy  I  have  of  the  second 
trial,  and  probably  it  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing. 
Counsel  for  this  honorable  committee  has  not  offered  the  testimony  in 
the  first  trial,  and  I  do  not  care  to,  because  I  think  it  is  all  included 
in  the  testimony  in  the  second  trial. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  will  say  that  we  have  not  here  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Link  on  the  first  trial.  That  is  the  one  reason  we  have  not  offered  it. 
It  is  not  physically  in  our  possession. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  understand  it  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Marble.  But  we  do  formally  offer  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Link, 
beginning  at  page  689  of  the  Browne  record  and  continuing  through 
to  page  769,  as  shown  hy  the  index. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  You  oflfer  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Marble.  All  of  that  testimony  in  the  second  Lee  O'Neil 
Browne  trial.  We  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  this  record 
Mr.  Link's  entire  testimony  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

(The  testimony  of  Michael  S.  link,  above  referred  to,  is  as  fol- 
lows :) 

''  Michael  S.  Link,  a  witness  called  by  the  court,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  was  examined  in  chief  by  the  court,  and  testified  as 
follows  : 

"  Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Michael  S.  Link. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  residence  ? — A.  Mitchell,  Madison  County. 

"Q.  This  date?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  old  a  man  are  you  ?— A.  I  am  told  that  I  am  52  years  old. 

"Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Farmer. 

"Q.  Any  occupation  other  than  that  ^— A.  Oh,  stockman. 
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"  Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  public  position  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What? — ^A.  Member  of  the  legislature  and  town  clerk  and  a 
few  other  insignificant  things. 

"Q.  When  were  you  town  clerk? — A.  When  I  was  21  years  old. 

"Q.  How  old  are  you  now? — A.  Fifty-two. 

"  Q.  That  is  some  time  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  During  the 
forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  general  assemblies. 

"  Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  forty-sixth,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir, 

"  Q.  Are  you  a  Democrat  or  Republican  ? — A.  Democrat. 

"Q.  Elected  as  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  forty-sixth 
somewhere  along  in  May? — A.  I  certainly  did. 

"Q.  Were  you  there  when  United  States  Senator  was  voted  on? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Lorimer's  name  came  up  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"  Q.  In  the  house  or  senate?    Did  you  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  For  whom  did  ^ou  vote  ? — A.  Mr.  Lorimer  on  the  26th  of  May. 

"  Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  defendant  in  this  case? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  during  the  forty-fifth  general  assembly,  in  1907. 

^  Q.  And  you  knew  him  during  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Was  he  m>  member? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  affiliate  with  him  politically? — ^A.  Certainly. 

"Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  witn  the  detendant  Browne  "about  the 
election  of  William  Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"  Q.  Can  you  fix  the  time? — ^A.  Not  exactly;  no,  sir. 

"  Q.  About  ? — A.  Perhaps  three  days  before  his  election,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

"  Q.  When  was  the  election  ? — A.  On  the  26th  of  May,  I  under- 
stand. 

"  Q.  What  day  would  you  say  that  would  make  it  that  you  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Browne? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  mention  the 
dav.     It  was  some  three  or  four  days  prior. 

^'  Q.  Some  three  or  four  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Where  was  that  ? — ^A.  Somewhere  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

"  Q.  Was  it  in  the  day  or  evening? — ^A.  In  the  evening. 

"  Q.  Was  anyone  present  when  you  had  that  conversation  with 
him? — ^A.  No, sir. 

"  Q.  What  part  of  the  hotel  was  it  ? — ^A.  I  don't  recall  exactly  what 
part  of  the  hotel  it  was  in. 

"  Q.  Now,  you  may  state  what  that  conversation  was. — A.  Gentle- 
men, I  casually  met  Mr.  Browne  on  that  evening,  and  he  says  to  me, 
he  says, '  Hello,  Mike.'  I  says, '  Hello,  Lee,'  and  he  says, '  1  want  to 
see  you  a  minute,  Mike,'  and  we  stepped  to  one  side,  somewhere  in 
the  hotel — it  was  not  in  a  room — and  he  says, '  Mike,  would  you  vote 
for  a  Republican  for  United  States  Senator? '  and  I  says, '  Well,  Lee, 
it  is  owing  to  what  Republican  you  have  in  view,'  Knowing  that  I 
was  a  Democrat — he  knew  that  I  was  a  Democrat — he  says,  '  How 
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would  Mr.  Lorimer  suit? '  and  I  says,  '  Lee,  I  have  beat  you  to  it. 
I  am  ahead  of  you.  I  promised  Mr.  Lorimer  my  vote  personally  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago,'  and  I  had  the  laugh  on  him.  There  was  not 
much  else  said.  He  complimented  me  on  my  courage  as  a  Democrat. 
He  said  that  he  knew,  and  I  knew,  that  Mr.  Stringer  could  not  be 
elected,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

''Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  between  that  time  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  did  you  see  Mr.  Browne? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  the  house. 

"  Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Between  the  time  that  you  had  this  conversation  that  you 
have  just  related  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  him  subsequently? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  '  subsequently '  ? 

"  Q,  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer. — A.  I  certainly  seen  him 
afterwards. 

"  Q.  When,  for  the  first  time? — A.  In  St.  Louis. 

"Q.  When  was  it? — A.  I  disremember. 

"Q.  About  the  time,  do  you  remember? — ^A.  Some  time  in  June, 
I  believe. 

"Q.  You  don't  remember  what  part  of  June? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

"Q,  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him? — A.  Some  talk;  yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  he  said  to  you,  if  anything,  Mr. 
Link? 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Just  one  minute.  It  is  a  little  different  situation 
now,  if  the  court  please,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  court  calls  the 
witness. 

"  The  Court.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Because  the  court  calls  the  witness  the  situation  is 
a  little  different. 

"  The  Court.  I  understand. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  And  I  ask  the  court  to  state  for  what  purpose  the 
court  asked  the  last  question? 

"  The  Court.  The  court  declines  to  speak  it. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  To  which  I  save  an  exception. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court,  in  so  declining  to  state  for  what 
purpose  the  court  asked  said  last  question,  the  defendant  by  his  coun- 
sel then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  If  the  court  please,  I  object  to  that  question  and  to 
all  of  the  testimony  given  by  this  witness  concerning  what  occurred 
there  in  St.  Louis  in  that  hotel  at  that  time,  for  the  13  reasons  already 
stated. 

''  The  Court.  All  right.    Let  the  objection  be  overruled. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  The  Court.  Read  the  last  question  that  I  put,  Mr.  Reporter. 

"(Whereupon  the  last  question  was  here  read  by  the  reporter  as 
follows :  '  What  was  the  first  thing  he  said  to  you,  if  anything,  Mr. 
Link'?) 

"A.  I  don't  remember  what  the  first  thing  was.  He  said,  'How 
do  you  do,'  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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**  Q.  Now,  what  was  the  talk  that  was  had  between  you  and  Mr. 
Browne? — A.  Well,  we  had  a  slight  talk  on  candidacy,  I  think;  as  to 
whether  I  was  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  return  to  the  forty-seventh, 
and  whether  he  was,  if  I  recollect  right. 

"Q.  Well,  did  anything  occur? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  What  was  it,  your  honor? 

"The  Court.  Did  anything  occur  between  you  and  Mr.  Browne? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Mr.  Browne  handed  me  some  money. 

"Q.  In  what  shape  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

"Q.  What  amount?— A.  $1,000.  • 

"Q.  Do  you  remember  the  denominations  of  the  bills? — ^A.  Ne, 
sir :  I  do  not. 

"  Q.  Was  it  currency — A.  It  certainly  was, 

"  Q.  United  States  money  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

"Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  tne  money  that  was  handed  to 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Any  other  talk  at  that  time? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

"  Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Browne  since  that  time  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  to  that. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Just  one  moment. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  That  is  cross-examination,  if  the  court  please, 
and  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  That  finishes  all  the  questions 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  that? 

"The  Court.  What  question.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  him  one 
more  question. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  I  understand  that,  but  I  wanted  to  get  in  a  mo- 
tion, if  the  court  please.  That  was  the  last  question  that  your  honor 
intended  to  ask  him  about  what  occurred  there  in  St,  Louis  at  that 
time? 

"The  Court.  Yes,  I  guess  that  is  right.  Strike  out  the  other 
question. 

"Mr,  Forrest.  I  move  to  strike  out,  if  the  court  please,  all  of 
the  testimony  given  by  this  witness  as  to  what  occurred  at  the  time 
Browne  gave  him  the  thousand  dollars,  as  he  said,  and  the  fact  that 
he  gave  him  a  thousand  dollars,  for  the  thirteen  reasons. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Strike  out  the  testimony. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  striking  it  out,  if  the  court  please. 

"The  Court.  Yes,  certainly.    The  objection  is  sustained. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 

"The  Court.  The  objection  is  proper. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Forrest.  And  there  is  an  additional  reason,  H  t)ie  court 
please,  and  that  additional  reason  is  that  there  is  no  statement  as 
to  what  that  money  was  given  for. 

"  The  Court.  Let  the  record  show  that 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 

"The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled. 


"Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 
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"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"The  Court.  Now  that  is  ^11  that  happened  upon  that  date  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Browne  ? 

"A.   I  es,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  that  was  all  that  was  said  that  you  remember  of? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  The  Court.  Take  the  witness. 

"  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wayman  : 

"Q.  Were  you  in  St.  Louis  after  that? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  minute.  I  object  to  that,  if  the  court 
please. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Well,  I  guess  I  have  been  there  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  On  or  about  the  15th  of  July  were  you  in  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  Link? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  15th.  On  the  15th 
or  about  that  time.    I  go  to  St.  Louis  frequently. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  on  that  occasion,  did  you  meet  any  other 
members  of  the  legislature  at  St.  Louis? 

"A.  On  what  occasion  ? 

"  Q.  On  the  occasion  about  the  15th  of  July. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  to  that,  if  the'court  please.  He  has  not 
stated  that  he  was  there  on  the  15th. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  on  or  about. 

"The  Court.  Objection  overruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Well,  some  time  during  July  I  met  some  memb^:^  of  the 

fislature  there. 

'Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  whom  did  you  meet? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  moment.  I  object  to  that,  if  the  court 
please. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  did  not  meet  Mr.  Beck«meyer. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  am  not  asking  you  whom  you  did  not  meet. 

"A.  Well,  I  met  Mr.  Clark,  for  one. 

"  Q.  That  is,  Joe  Clark,  from  Vandalia,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  A  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*'Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  I 
think. 
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"  Q.  In  what  part  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  just  exactly 
what  part. 

"Q.  Were  you  in  any  room  that  Joe  Clark  was  in? — A.  I  think 
I  was. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Just  one  minute.  This  is  an  offer  to  proye  up  what 
occurred  in  June  and  July.  I  just  want  to  make  a  motion  to  save 
time*  onoe  and  for  all,  if  the  court  please. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  I  understand  the  State's  attorney  is  now  proceed- 
ing to  prove  up  what  occurred  down  in  St.  Louis  on  the  16th  day 
of  July,  si^tantially  as  he  proved  by  some  of  the  other  witnesses. 

"  Tlie  CoOTT,  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  your  statement,  Mr. 
Forrest. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Substantially  as  he  proved  by  some  of  the  other 
witnesses. 

"  The  Court.  I  suppose  that  is  the  object. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  would  like  to  have  tne  record  show,  if  the  court 
please,  my  reauest  upon  the  State's  attorney  to  state  the  object  of  the 
testimony  ana  the  purpose  of  it,  and  then  I  object  to  all  that  testi- 
mony, for  the  13  reasons  already  stated. 

''  The  Court.  The  State's  attorney  may,  if  he  sees  fit,  but  the  court 
will  not  require  him  to  state  the  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  That  is  what  1  mean.  The  record  may  show  the 
same  thing? 

"The  Court.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 

"(To  which  refusal  of  the  court  in  so  overruling  the  request  of 
counsel  for  defendant  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there 
duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  And  then  the  thirteen  reasons  are  overruled,  if  your 
honor  please? 

"  The  Court.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  An  exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  exceoted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  On  the  same  day  that  you  met  Joe  Clark,  Mr. 
Link,  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  what  other  members  of 
the  legislature  did  you  meet,  if  any! 

"A.  Har^  Shepard. 

"Q.  Of  Jerseyvilie?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  other  one?— A.  Charlie  White. 

"  Q.  Charles  A.  White,  of  what  town  ?— A.  O'Fallon ;  I  believe  that 
is  what  he  claims. 

"Q.  What  other  one? — A.  Charles  Luke. 

"  Q.  Did  you  meet  Shepard  and  White  and  Luke  in  the  same  room 
that  you  met  Clark? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  met  them  in 
that  same  room  at  the  same  time  or  not,  or  in  the  same  room.  I  met 
them  there  that  day. 

"Q.  What  other  member? — A.  That  is  all,  I  believe,  that  I  met. 

"  Q.  Did  you  meet  Robert  E.  Wilson?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  met  Robert 
E.  Wilson. 

"Q.  From  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now.  where  did  you  meet  him? — ^A.  I  met  him  in  the  South- 
ern HoteL 
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"Q.  In  a  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  at  the  time  you  met  Robert  E.  Wilson  in  the  Southern 
Hotel  in  a  room  what  other  members  that  you  have  named  as  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis  were  in  the  room 

"  Mr.  Ekbstbin.  I  object 

"Mr.  Wayman.  If  you  know? 

^^  Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  minute ;  I  object  to  that,  if  the  court  please. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  On  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  not  pres- 
ent, if  your  honor  please,  and  for  the  other  reasons. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  dulv  excepted.) 

"A.  Well,  1  don't  remember  who  was  in  the  room.  We  were  not 
all  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  I  know  that  But  I  don't  remem- 
ber who  was  in  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  did  you  at  some  time  in  your  stay  there  meet 
all  the  men  that  you  have  named  in  a  room? 

"A.  No,  sir;  not  all  at  one  time. 

" Q.  No;  but  during  the  time  that  you  were  there? — ^A.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  met  them. 

'^Q.  That  was  in  the  room  of  Robert  E.  Wilson?— A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  whose  room  it  was. 

"  Q.  Did  Robert  E.  Wilson  hand  you  anything  that  day? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  minute.  I  object  to  that,  it  the  court 
please. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  1  want  to  be  heard  on  that,  if  the  court  please. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  want  to  be  heard  on  that,  if  the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  All  right,  step  up  here,  please. 

"(Whereupon  the  following  occurred  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
jury:) 

*' Mr.  Wayman.  It  is  admissible  for  all  the  reasons  that  the  other 
evidence  is  admissible,  and  particularly  on  this  question,  that  the 
State's  attorney  has  for  two  weeks,  and  will  prove  it,  made  an  effort 
to  get  service  on  Robert  E.  Wilson,  who  resides  in  Chicago,  and  who 
has  been  evading  service.  Not  only  issuing  a  subpoena,  under  the 
seal  of  this  court  in  the  manner  required  bv  law,  but  by  the  addi- 
tional effort  of  putting  the  case  of  Robert  E.  Wilson  on  the  call  be- 
fore his  honor,  Judge  Honore;  said  Wilson  being  under  bond  to 
appear  before  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  to  appear  from 
day  to  day;  that  on  that  day  the  present  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, Lee  O'Neil  Browne — William  o.  Forrest — appeared  before  his 
honor,  Judge  Honore.  and  there  stated  that  he  Imew  where  Robert 
E.  Wilson  was  and  could  produce  him  in  a  day,  but  declined  to  do 
it,  and  had  the  case  stricken  from  the  call.  The  purpose  of  that 
testimony  will  be  to  show  that  the  present  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
for  the  present  defendant,  is  conniving  to  keep  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  a  witness  that  this  court  is  entitled  to  have  present 
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under  service.  That  being  the  situation,  I  propose  to  show  by  this 
witness  the  purpose  for  which  Robert  E.  Wilson  was  in  St.  Louis  on 
that  day. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Mr.  Forrest,  on  that  occasion,  did  not  state  that  he 
knew  where  Mr.  Wilson  was;  and  if  anybody  has  told  the  State's 
attorney  to  that  effect  he  has  told  him  what  was  absolutely  untrue, 
if  the  court  please,  and  Mr.  Forrest  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  say  to 
Judge  Honore  that  he  could  produce  him  in  a  day.  Mr.  Forrest,  on 
that  occasion,  simply  moved,  because  of  his  engagement  in  this  case, 
to  pass  before  Judge  Honore  the  Wilson  case  until  this  case  was 
entfed,  counsel  stating  that  he  would  at  that  time  be  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  the  Wilson  case. 

"  Mr.  Watman.  If  the  court  please 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  The  court  granted  that  motion. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  If  the  court  please — ' — 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Just  a  moment  until  I  get  through  with  my  state- 
ment, please. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Certainly. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Then  upon  the  motion  of  the  State's  attorney,  or 
the  assistant  State's  attorney,  rather,  to  strike  the  case  off  the  calen- 
dar, the  case  was  stricken  off. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  All  right.  Now  this  is  a  good  time  to  bring  this 
matter  up,  if  the  court  please.  I  ask  the  court  now  to  inquire  of 
counsel  for  the  defendant  if  thej  know  the  whereabouts  of  Robert  E. 
Wilson,  whom  he  s^s  is  his  client. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  What  do  you  mean  by  thatj  all  of  the  counsel? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  No.  Mr.  Forrest,  who  claims  he  is  his  counsel, 
and  if  he  does  know,  that  this  court  rule  the  counsel  to  inform  the 
court  where  service  can  be  had.  We  are  in  the  situation  of  a  witness 
being  wanted  and  defiantly  evading  the  service  of  the  court. 

"  The  Court.  Well,  let  us  dispose  of  this  motion  first,  Mr.  Way- 
man. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Well,  now  that  is  the  situation  that  we  are  in,  if 
the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  Everything  that  occurred  between  Mr.  Forrest — are 
you  through? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  No;  I  am  not  through.  I  want  to  go  ahead,  if 
the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  Go  ahead. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  For  instance,  as  stated,  this  witness  has  stated 
that  he  received  a  thousand  dollars  after  the  election  of  Lorimer 
without  any  promise  beforehand.  That  is  what  he  says,  if  the  court 
please.  At  that  time  there  was  nothing  whatever  said  about  any 
other  money.  We  want  to  show  that  he  received  additional  money 
subsequent  to  that  time  from  Kobert  E.  Wilson.  The  record  now 
shows  conclusively  by  Beckemeyer  and  White  that  Wilson  was  the 
agent  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  and  it  is  competent  upon  the  same 
ground^  if  the  court  .please,  that  the  thousand  dollars  is.  There  is 
no  distinction  whatever  made  by  the  witness.  If  he  received  a  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  and  subsequently  received 
$900  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  that  would  be  competent.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  show  the  court  for  the  same  purpose  and  with 
the  same  understanding.  There  is  the  reason,  the  same  reason  that 
applies  to  Beckemeyer.    The  only  difference  between  Beckemeyer's 
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statement  is  that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  told  him  he  would  receive  it 
later,  and  he  did  receive  it.  Now,  he  told  this  man  nothing  as  to 
whether  the  thousand  dollars  was  Lorimer's  money  or  what  it  was, 
and  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  under  all  circumstances  to  state 
whether  he  got  all  the  money  em  a  reward  for  voting  for  Lorimer. 
The  court  can  draw  the  distinction. 

^'The  Court.  The  court  should  be  able  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
fore admitting  testimonjr. 

"Mr.  Ejrbstein.  Certainly. 

"  The  Court.  If  the  court  can  not  see  that  it  is  material,  the  court 
should  not  admit  the  testimony. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  That  is  the  point. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  understand,  if  the  court  please. 

"  The  Court.  If  that  is  the  situation,  the  situation  is  the  court  can 
not  tell  whether  it  is  competent  testimony  or  not. 

"  Mr,  Wayman.  That  is  not  it.  That  is  not  what  I  am  saying,  if 
the  court  please.  The  court  can  not  draw  any  distinction  b^ween 
the  money  he  received  from  Wilson  and  the  money  be  received  from 
Browne,  because  Wilson  was  Browne's  agent,  and  Mr.  Forrest  has 
so  stated  that — ^because  Mr.  Forrest  has  stat^  to  the  court  that 
Robert  E.  Wilson  did  not  send  the  telegram  to  White,  therefore  the 
irresistible  conclusion,  if  your  honor  please,  is  that  it  must  have 
been  sent  by  the  defendant,  the  defaidant  bein^  the  only  man  that 
knew,  according  to  the  eviaence  here,  the  situation. 

"The  Court.  Is  that  all? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  That  is  alL 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Objection. 

"The  Court.  What? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  There  was  an  objection. 

"The  Court.  All  that  which  occurred  between  Mr.  Forrest  and 
the  State's  attorney  in  regard  to  service  upon  Mr.  Wilson  has  no 
bearing  upon  this  motion. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  May  be  not 

"The  Court.  No;  it  is  something  that  is  collateraL 

"Mr.  Forrest.  Does  it  go  out? 

"The  Court.  Oh,  let  it  remain  as  it  is;  it  won't  do  any  harm. 
It  does  not  go  to  the  jury.  And  therefore  that  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  in  connection  with  the  comj)etency  of  the  testi- 
mony that  you  are  about  to  offer.  Now,  the  testimony  that  has  been 
offered  heretofore  that  you  referred  to — the  testimony  particularly 
of  White — was  admitted  on  specific  grounds  that  in  the  conversation 
between  the  defendant  Browne  and  White  the  subsequent  money 
paid  to  him  must  be  regarded  as  an  additional  inducement  for  vot- 
mg  for  Lorimer,  and  it  is  part  of  the  res  gestie,  and  it  is  one  conver- 
sation and  practically  one  transaction — one  understanding.  Now, 
there  is  not  any  such  connection  in  this  case. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Very  well.  I  won't  argue  it  any  further,  your 
honor. 

"  The  Court.  It  would  be  error  to  admit  this  testimony. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Very  well.    The  court  sustains  the  objection? 

"The  Court.  Yes. 

"(Whereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had  in  the  hearing 
of  the  jury:) 
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"Mr.  Wayman.  Mr.  Link,  before  you  went  to  Stp  Louis  and  met 
the  defendant,  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  in  June,  1909,  had  you  received 
any  message  at  your  home  in  Mitchell? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  received  some  kind  of  a  message. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  written,  tele- 
gi-aphic,  or  telephonic? 

"A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

"Q.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  the  message  was  sent? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

"  Q.  Do  you  remember  where  that  message  directed  you  to  go? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  To  which  I  object 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  The  question  assumes  that  the  message  did  direct 
him  to  go  somewhere.    The  witness  has  not  stated  that  it  did. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  This  is  cross-examination,  if  your  honor  please. 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  A.  What  is  the  question  ? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  the  message  direct  you  where  to  go? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  AVhere  did  the  message  direct  you  to  go? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  O^'erruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  A.  To  meet  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  in  St.  Louis. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  At  what  place? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  one  moment.  I  object  and  move  to  strike  out 
the  answer. 

"  The  Court.  Motion  denied. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  At  what  place? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Yes;  in  St  Louis? 

"  A.  In  the  Southern  Hotel. 

"  Q.  On  that  day  when  you  met  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  in  the  South- 
em  Hotel,  did  he  owe  you  any  money? 
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"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

"  Mr.  Wayman  : 

"  Q,  Did  you  ask  him  in  that  conversation  why  he  gave  you  the 
$1,000?— A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  gave  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  That  is  all. 

"  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Erbstein  : 

"  Q.  Mr.  Link,  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  lived  at  Mitchell? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  are  a  married  man,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Sir?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farming? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"(At  this  point  a  conference  was  had  between  court  and  counsel.^ 

"  The  Court.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have  some  matters  that 
we  will  have  to  discuss  in  chambers,  and  for  that  reason  we  will  ad- 
journ now  until  2  o'clock. 

"(Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  the  same  day, 
Au^st  26, 1910.) 

'August  25,  1910,  2  p.  m.,  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"  Present  as  before. 

"  Whereupon, 

"  Michael  S.  Link,  a  witness  called  by  the  court,  resumed  the 
stand  and  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Erbstein,  as  follows : 

"  Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  this  jury  and  his  honor,  Mr.  Link,  why 
you  voted  for  William  Lorimer  for  Senator? 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  The  Witness.  Where  do  you  want  me  to  commence? 

**The  Court.  Kead  the  qu^ion. 

"(Question  read,) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Tell  your  reasons,  Mr.  Link. 

^A.  Gentlemen,  I  live  in  Madison  County,  the  fifth  largest  county 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  bordered  on  the  west  oy  the  river 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained.  Just  state  in  substance  your 
reasons. 

"A.  On  the  deep  waterway  plan. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  That  was  part  of  the  reason  that  he  began  to 
show 

"The  Court.  No;  I  didn't  catch  that 

"Mr.  Forrest.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  court  would  have  seen 
that  what  he  had  already  said  was  part  of  the  reason. 

"  The  Court.  The  witoess  was  starting  in  by  answering  the  ques- 
tion with  argument. 

"Mr.  Erbstein  (addressing  witness).  The  court  would  like  to 
haveyou  let  the  Mississippi  flow  on. 

"  The  Witness.  I  will  not  stop  it — didnt  attempt  to  stop  it 

"The  Court.  Don't  flow  it  here. 
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**The  Witness.  I  will  not  stop  it  or  I  will  not  attempt  to  stop  it 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Will  you  tell  us  the  reason,  please? 

"A.  I  agreed  absolutely  with  Mr.  Lorimer's  plan,  the  ways  and 
means  with  which  to  accomplish  the  much  talked  of  deep  waterway. 
I  listened  to  Mr.  Lorimer 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object.    He  has  answered,  if  the  court  please. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  The  Witness.  I  read  Mr.  Lorimer's  speeches ;  I  listened  to 
his  argument  personally  while  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
I  was  very  much  taken  up  with  his  ideas  and  reasons  for  producing, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Government,  a  deep  water- 
way from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  par- 
ticularly endeared  me  to  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  stood  ready  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Lorimer,  and  I  admit  I  thought  he  could  do  more  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  plan  if  it  was  feasible  and  practical  than  anv 
other  man  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  is  why  I  voted  for  Wil- 
liam liorimer. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Was  there  any  other  consideration  for  your  vote  ? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  No  ;  I  object  to  that,  if  the  court  please,  as  calling 
for  a  conclusion,  a  le^l  conclusion. 

**  The  Court.  This  is  a  cross-examination. 

"  The  Witness.  Absolutely  none. 

^Mr.  Erbstein  Were  you  promised  any  money  for  voting  for 
Lorimer  ? 

"A.  Absolutely  none. 

"  Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer! — A.  Ab- 
solutely none. 

"  Mr  Wayman.  To  which  I  object 

**  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  What  did  you  say? 

"A.  Absolutely  none  for  voting  for  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"Q.  Were  you  promised  anything  of  value — any  reward,  any 
compensation  by  any  person — in  consideration  for  your  voting  for 
Wiliam  Lorimer? — A.  None  whatever. 

"  Q.  Or  as  an  inducement  to  vote  for  him? — A.  None  whatever. 

"Q.  With  reference  to  your  testimony  before  the  grand  jury,  I 
will  ask  yoU;  Mr.  Link,  when  you  first  came  to  Chicago? — ^A.  Came 
on  a  subpoena. 

"  Q.  When  ? — A.  Some  time  early  in  May. 

"  Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it? — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  a  Tues- 
dav  or  Wednesday ;  it  was  Tuesday,  T  presume. 

^'  Q.  You  were  Ibefore  the  grand  jury  that  morning? — ^A.  I  guess  it 
was  Wednesday. 

"Q.  Yes? — X.  Wednesday;  yes,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  Where? 

**  Q.  In  the  grand- jury  room. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object.  Oh ;  how  long  he  was  there?  I  will 
withdraw  the  objection. 

"  The  Wftness.  How  long  was  I  there! 

**  Mr.  Erbstein.  Yes,  sir. 

**A.  Perhaps  an  hour. 
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"Q.  Did  you  have  a  chair  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  excepted.) 

"  Mr,  Erbstein.  Were  you  seated  or  standing? 

**  Ml'.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  After  you  left  the  grand- jury  room  did  anyone 
accompany  you! 

"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  Who?— A.  A  detective. 

"  Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  I  believe  the  first  one  was  O'Keefe. 

"Q.  Is  Mr.  O'Keefe  in  the  room? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Will  he  stand  up? 

"  (Mr.  O'Keefe  rises.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Is  this  the  gentleman? 

"A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  him  or  Oakey ;  I  think  it  was 
Oakey.    I  rather  think  that  was  the  first  one  that  accompanied  me. 

" Q.  Did  you  go  to  dinner  with  the  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the 
restaurant. 

"  Q.  Did  the  officer  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  you  that  nig^t? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  see  a  billy? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  See  what? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  A  billy. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Or  a  sandbag? 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  the  officer  place  a  revolver  on  the  dresser  that 
night  in  your  room  and  exhibit  it  to  you? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  you  ask  if  the  officer  be  detailed  with  you? 

"A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

"  Q.  Were  you  told  that  you  would  be  sandbagged  if  you  didnt 
have  an  officer? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  first  morning  you  came  to 
the  State's  attorney  you  absolutely  denied  that  you  had  ever  receiv^ 
any  money  at  all  from  any  person? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  the  time  and  place. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 
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"Mr.  Erbstein.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  appeared  before 
the  grand  jury  you  told  the  assistant  State's  attorneys,  Victor  Arnold 
and  Thomas  Marshall,  the  Wednesday  morning  that  you  appeared 
before  the  grand  jury  in  this  city,  in  this  building,  that  you  told 
Assistant  State's  Attorneys  Arnold  and  Marshall  that  you  didn't 
receive  any  money  from  any  person  ? 

"A.  I  presume  I  did. 

"  Q.  And  didn't  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Arnold  say  to  you, '  you 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Let  the  others  go  to  hell;  save 
yourself.' — A.  Some  of  them  did. 

"Mr.  Watman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman,  I  move  it  be  stricken  out. 

"The  Court.  Strike  out  the  answer  and  change  the  form  of  the 
question. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  assistant  State's  attorneys. 
Marshall  or  Arnold? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"  The  Witness.  It  was  one  of  them. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  And  did  you  not  say,  'I  have  told  all  that  I 
know'? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  That  evening  were  you  not  accompanied  by  Detective  Mur- 
nane,  from  the  State's  attorney's  office?  Mr.  Mumane,  will  you  please 
stand  up? — A.  I  think  it  was  Oakey  that  stayed  with  me  the  first 
night;  I  am  not  positive. 

"  Q.  Is  this  the  gentleman  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was 
Oakey ;  I  am  not  positive. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  stop  that  night? — ^A.  Morrison  Hotel. 

"Q.  Did  anyone  sleep  m  the  same  room  with  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Who?— A.  The  detective. 

"  Q.  Did  you  come  back  again  that  same  Wednesday  to  the  State's 
attorney's  office  ? — A.  After  going  to  the  Morrison  Hotel  to  bed  ? 

"Q.  No,  air.    After  you  had  your  lunch  at  noon. — ^A.  Oh,  certainly. 

"Q.  Sir?— A.  Certainly. 

"  Q.  Did  you  not  that  afternoon  to  the  State's  attorney  himself  sav 
that  you  never  received  any  money  from  any  person? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember. 

"Q.  Sir? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

"  Q.  Did  you  not  on  that  afternoon  ask  the  State's  attorney  when 
you  could  go  home? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  that  as  immateriaL 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  want  to  show  the  condition. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  overruled. 

"  The  Witness.  On  what  day  are  you  speaking  about? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  This  same  daj,  this  evening  of  the  day  that  you 
first  appeared  before  the  grand  jury,  did  you  not  ask  the  State's  at- 
torney nimself  when  you  could  go  home,  and  did  he  not  say  to  you 
that  you  couldn't  go  home;  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  hotel  with 
the  police  officer? 

"A.  I  don't  remember  of  asking  him  such  a  question. 

"  Q.  Did  you  come  to  this  buUding  on  Thursday  morning  of  the 
day  following? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  Did  you  have  breakfast  that  morning  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  With  whom?— A.  AVith  the  detective. 

"Q.  Was  he  with  you  at  your  request  that  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Were  you  not  taken  into  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Mar- 
shall's oflSce  by  Detective  O'Keefe  on  Thursday  morning,  and  didn't 
Assistant  State's  Attorney  Marshall  say  to  you:  'Link,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  tell  a  damned  lie  like  you  did  7  and  did  you  not  say, 
'  Hold  on.  I  am  in  the  building,  i  ou  wouldn't  say  that  to  me  if  I 
was  outside '  ? — ^A.  Certainly  I  did. 

"  Q.  Did  he  say  that  also? — ^A.  I  said  that. 

"  Q.  And  did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  told  the  truth  when  you 
said  that  you  didn't  get  any  money? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  At  that  time  didn't  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Marshall  show 
you  an  indictment  and  say  you  were  under  indictment  and  he  would 
send  you  to  the  penitentiary  unless  you  changed  your  story? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Didn't  he  say,  *  You  are  in  bad  and  that  means  sending  you 
14  years  unless  you  go  before  the  jury  and  change  your  story  ?^ — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

.   "  Q.  And  didn't  you  tell  him  you  had  told  all  you  knew  and  you 
would  have  to  suffer  the  consequences? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  That  Thursday  evening  did  you  go  to  the  general  sitting  room 
in  the  State's  attorney's  oflSce,  the  outec  room  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  did. 

"  Q.  Didn't  Detective  O'Keefe  take  you  to  a  private  ro<»n,  where 
H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  was  sitting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  did  you  not  at  that  time  say  to  Beckemeyer,  *  Beck,  was 
I  present  on  either  of  these  occasions  that  you  speak  of? '  and  didn't 
Beckemeyer  say  to  you,  'No,  Mike;  you  were  mot  there  at  either 
time'? — A.  Yes, sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained.     Strike  out  the  answer.  . 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  That  question  was  put  to  Beckemeyer,  if  your 
honor  please. 

"  The  Court.  The  court  will  sustain  the  objecticm. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Then  were  you  not  thereafter  taken  into  another 
office  by  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Marshall,  in  a  sitting  room,  and 
did  he  not  say  to  you, '  Mike,  you  might  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  and  tell  what  you  know.  Bob  Wilson  has  put  you  in  bad,'  and 
did  you  not  say, '  I  have  told  all  I  know '  ? 

"A.  I  don't  remember  whether  that  was  Thursday  or  Friday;  that 
occurred,  though. 

"  Q.  Didn't  you  see  Mr.  McGuire — ^Mr.  Thomas  McGuire,  of  the 
McGuire  &  White  Detective  Agency — ^with  Mr.  Wayman  that  night 
in  Mr.  Wayman 's  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  didn't  Mr.  McGuire  say  to  you  that  you  better  tell  what 
you  knew,  or  what  you  should  tell,  or  you  woula  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  told  the  truth  and  you  were 
going  to  stick  to  it? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

"Q.  What? — ^A.  I  don't  renember  what  I  told  him  in  answer. 

"Q.  Well,  in  substance,  that! 

**  Mr.  Wayman,  I  object. 
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"  The  Witness.  Something  of  that  kind. 

"  The  Court.  Let  the  answer  stand. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  Mr.  McGuire  say  to  yon  at  that  time,  '  You 
are  under  indictment  now  for  perjury;  you  will  have  to  go  to  the 
hotel  and  come  back  to-morrow^! 

"A.  That  was  not  on  Thursday. 

"Q.  When  was  it? — A.  It  was  on  Friday. 

"Q.  Friday;  and  didn't  he  say  to  you,  'We'll  see  how  you  feel 
to-morrow  ' — that  you  would  change  your  mind '? — ^A.  Who  are  you 
speaking  of? 

"  Q.  Mr.  McGuire. — A.  No,  sir. 

"Mr  Wayman.  This  gentleman  right  here  [indicating]. 

"  The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Or  was  it  Mr.  Wayman? 

"  Mr.  Watman.  Wait ;  I  oW ect  now. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  Mr.  Wayman  say  that  to  you? 

"  The  Court.  Objection  overruled. 

"  The  Witness.  Mr.  Wayman  spoke  to  me. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Just  a  second,  your  honor,  I  want  to  go  back  in 
the  record  a  few  questions  and  have  it  repeated.  He  has  asked  him 
several  questions  as  to  McGuire.  Now  he  comes  to  a  question  and  he 
says  not  Mr.  McGuire.  I  think  the  record  should  show  whether  he 
means  to  correct  that  answer  or  to  answer  another  question. 

"  The  Court.  No  ;  he  refers  to  that  answer, 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  That  answer  only. 

"The  Court.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  All  right. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Where  did  you  go  that  Thursday  evening  after 
you  left  this  building? 

"A.  Morrison  Hotel. 

"  Q.  Did  you  go  alone  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Who  went  with  you?— A.  Mr.  O'Keefe. 

"Q.  The  detective?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  At  your  request  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  go  any  place  that  evening  before  you  went  to  the 
hotel? — ^A.  I  doirt  remember. 

"  Q.  On  that  Thursday  night  didn't  O'Keefe  take  a  revolver  and 
a  sandbag  from  his  pocket  and  show  them  to  you  and  put  them  on 
the  dresser? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  move  the  court  that  counsel  be  instructed  not 
to  pursue  that  line  of  frivolous  cross-examination  further. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  What  kind? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  *  Frivolous '  is  the  word  I  used. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  O'Keefe,  the 
detective,  in  your  room  in  the  Hotel  Morrison,  in  which  conversation 
he  said  to  you :  '  Mike,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  are  an  old  man ; 
you  are  only  a  farmer,  and  you  better  do  what  Wayman  wants  you 
to  and  you  will  get  out  of  this.'    Or  that  in  substance? 

"A.  In  substance;  yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  How  many  times  did  he  say  that  to  you? — ^A.  I  d<m't  re- 
member. 

"Q.  About  20? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Was  it  more  than  once? 

"  Mr,  Wayman.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  More  than  twice? 

"A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  many  times. 

"Q.  The  next  morning  did  you  have  breakfast? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  With  whom?— A.  Mr.  O'Keefe. 

"Q.  The  detective?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Fridav  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  On  that  Friday  morning,  did  Assistant  State's  Attorney 
Arnold  come  to  you  and  say,  'Now,  Link,  you  have  got  just  20  min- 
utes to  save  your  life,'  and  did  you  say, '  What  do  you  mean ;  telling 
me  to  save  my  life? '  and  did  he  say  to  you, '  You  go  into  that  CTano- 
jury  room  and  do  what  I  tell  you,'  and  did  you  say, '  I  have  told  all  I 
know,'  and  did  he  then  say  to  you,  '  Link,  it  is  your  funeral  and  not 
mine  '  ? — A.  That  was  not  Friday  morning. 

"Q.  When  was  it? — A.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  grand  jury 
adjourned  Friday  evening. 

"Q.  That  conversation  took  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  again  testify  before  the  grand  jury  that  day,  that 
Friday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  the  State's  attorney,  Mr. 
Wayman,  that  Friday  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  In  that  conversation  did  he  say  to  you — ^Mr.  Wayman—'  Link, 
my  sympathy  goes  out  to  you,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  haven't 
got  many  ye^rs  to  live  in  this  life  and  you  are  a  farmer;  I  was  a 
farmer  myself  once' — once — ^'in  the  South,  and  I  naturally  sym- 
pathize with  a  farmer.  I  like  you.  Link;  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
S>  to  the  penitentiarvs  and  I'm  not  going  to  if  I  can  help  it.'  Did 
at  conversation  occur? — A.  The  siibstance  of  that  conversation. 

"Q.  Did  he  picture  the  penitentiary  on  one  side  and  your  wife 
on  the  other? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  To  which  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  he  say  to  you,  'Now,  Link,  you  can  either 
go  to  the  penitentiary  or  go  home  to  your  wife '? 

"Mr.  AVayman.  I  object.  I  ask  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to 
give  the  conversation. 

"The  Court.  No;  this  is  cross. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  All  right. 

"  The  Court.  The  question  is  proper. 

"The  Witness.  What  is  the  question? 

•*The  Court.  Read  the  question. 
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** (Question  read.) 

"  The  Witness.  Well,  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  he  put  a  great 
deal  of  stress  on  the  penitentiary. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  move  to  strike  it  out. 

"  The  CouKT.  Strike  out  the  answer. 

"  Mr.  Ebbstein.  Didn't  he  say ^ 

"  The  CouBT.  Just  a  second.  Let  him  answer  the  auestion  by  yea 
or  no.    The  preceding  question  has  not  been  answerea. 

"Mr.  Ebbstein.  Will  you  answer  that  yes  or  no,  Mr.  Link? 

"The  CouBT  (addressing  reporter).  Bead  it. 

"(Question  read.) 

"  Mr.  Ebbstein.  Or  that  in  substance. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  CouBT.  Answer  the  question.    Did  he  say  that  or  did  he  not? 

"A.  I  am  unable  to  say — to  answer  every  word  of  that  question 
yes  or  no. 

"  The  CouBT.  Change  the  form  of  the  question. 

"  Mr.  Ebbstein.  Did  he  there  tell  you,  '  Link,  you  can  choose  be- 
tween your  wife  and  the  penitentiary'  ? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  To  which  I  object. 

"The  CouBT.  Overruled. 

"A.  The  substance  of  it,  yes. 

"  Mr.  Ebbstein.  And  didn't  you  say, '  I  have  got  nothing  further 
to  say;  I  have  already  told  the  truth,  but  I  can  tell  a  lie  in  order 
to  save  myself  if  you  want  me  to'? 

"A.  My  answer  to  that  was,  '  I  could  make  any  sacrifice  to  save 
my  family.' 

"  Q.  Yes,  sir ;  didn't  you  say  you  would  tell  a  lie  to  save  your 
family  ? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  CouBT.  Objection  sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Ebbstfjn.  Did  you  not  also  say  that  you  would  tell  a  lie  to 
save  your  family  ? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  CouBT.  Overruled. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  He  has  answered  it. 

"  The  CouBT.  No ;  the  question  is  now,  '  Did  you  also  say,'  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  has  said.    Read  the  question. 

"(Question  read.) 

"  The  Witness.  I  said  I  would  make  any  sacrifice. 

"  The  CouBT.  No ;  answer  the  question  yes  or  no. 

"  A.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Ebbstein.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  condition  of  mind 
was  bad,  that  you  were  a  physical  and  mental  wreck  at  that  time? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  To  which  I  object. 

"  The  Coubt.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Ebbstein.  Haven't  I  a  right  to  show  the  condition  of  this 
witness,  your  honor? 

"  The. Coubt.  I  don't  care  to  argue  the  proposition. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 
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"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Were  you  not  mentally  and  physically  exhausted! 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  AVere  you  in  good  health? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  What  was  your  mental  and  physical  condition  at 
that  time? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Were  you  in  possession  at  that  time  of  all  your 
faculties? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"(And  thereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had  before  the 
court,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  jury:) 

"Mr.  Forrest.  If  the  court  please,  with  reference  to  the  several 
last  questions  as  regards  the  witness's  physical  and  mental  condition 
at  that  time,  we  offer  to  prove  by  the  witness  that  he  was  then  physi- 
cally and  mentally  exhausted. 

"Mr.  Wayman^  And  what  of  it? 

"  The  Court.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  say,  what  of  it. 

"  The  Court.  Well,  tnat  is  not  the  question.  This  is  simply  an 
offer.    Let  it  be  entered. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court,  in  refusing  the  defendant  to  make 
such  proof,  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  ex- 
cepted.) 

"(And  thereupon  the  following  further  proceedings  were  had  in 
the  hearing  of  the  jury :) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wayman  told  you  that  you  were 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding  in  this  court,  did  he  not? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Sir?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  did  he  not  tell  you  also  at  that  time  that  if  you  would 
change  your  testimony  he  would  dismiss  that  proceeding  and  let  you 
go  home  to  your  family? — A.  He  said  if  I  would  go  before  the 
grand  jury  and  make  the  change,  why,  I  could  go  home. 

"Q.  And  he  would  dismiss  the  proceeding? — A'.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  you  did  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  make  the  change, 
did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  you  were  brought  in  before  his  honor  here,  and  the 

Proceedings  against  you  dismissed  after  you  did;  isn't  that  so?— A. 
don't  remember  whether  this  judge  or  not,  but  the  proceedings  were 
dismissed — they  were  dismissed. 
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**Q.  And  the  testimony  that  you  gave  here  in  response  to  the 
State's  attorney's  question  was  given  for  fear  that  you  would  be 
indicted  if  you  did  not  give  it;  isn't  that  so? 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Overruled. 

"A.  I  certainly  was  not  capable  of  judging  whether  to  answer  yes 
or  no  at  that  time,  or  to  expect  anything. 

"  Mr.  Watman.  I  object,  and  move  it  be  stricken  out. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained,  and  answer  stricken  out. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows:  'And  the  testimony 
that  you  gave  here  in  response  to  the  State's  attorney's  question  was 
given  for  fear  that  you  would  be  indicted  if  you  did  not  give  it;  isn't 
that  so?') 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  I  save  an  exception  to  what  was  stricken  out. 

"  The  Court.  What  is  that? 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  save  an  exception  to  what  your  honor  has  just 
struck  out. 

"  The  Court.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  move  the  answer  be  stricken  out,  if  the  court 
please? 

" The  Court.  No;  let  it  stand. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court,  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Waytvian.  What  was  the  answer? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Wnyman  on  that  Friday 
afternoon  in  an  office  in  this  building  that  if  you  were  to  say  that 

Jrou  got  money  from  Browne  it  would  be  a  lie,  but  that  you  would 
ie  if  you  had  to  to  keep  from  going  to  the  penitentiary^ 

"A.  No. 

"Q.  Did  that  conversation  take  place,  in  substance? — A.  What 
was  the  question? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Kead  it  again. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows:  'Did  you  not  say  to 
Mr.  Wayman  on  that  Friday  afternoon  in  an  office  in  this  building 
that  if  you  were  to  say  that  you  got  money  from  Browne  it  would 
be  a  lie,  but  that  you  would  lie  ii  you  had  to  to  keep  from  going 
to  the  penitentiary  ? ') 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  word  '  noon,'  because 
evening  is  the  time  that  this  witness  has  testified  to. 

"Mr.  Erbsteiijj.  I  said  that  afternoon. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  The  reporter  read  noon. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  said  that  afternoon. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  insist  they  fix  the  time,  whether  they  mean 
afternoon  or  evening. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  That  Friday  evening. 

"  A.  Read  the  question  again. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  withdraw  that  question.    Just  a  minute. 

"A.  I  did  not  understand  it. 

"Q.  On  that  Friday  evening  did  you  say  to  the  State's  attorney, 
John  E.  W.  Wayinan,  in  his  office  in  this  building,  during  that 
cf>Tiversation,  or  this  in  substance:  'I  have  told  all  I  know.    If  I 
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was  to  testify  to  what  you  want  me  to,  or  to  tell  these  things,  I 
would  be  telling  a  lie,  but  I  can  tell  a  lie  and  I  will  in  cwrder  to 
keep  out  of  trouble,  and  keep  from  disgracing  my  family.' 

"The  Court.  Yes  or  no. 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  That  is  all. 

*'  Mr.  Wayman.  Head  that  last  question  to  the  witness. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  moment. 

"  Mr.  Link,  do  you  remember  being  at  the  office  of  the  State's 
attorney,  Mr.  Wayman,  in  this  buildmg,  about  one  week  prior  to 
the  trial  of  this  defendant? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  and  place  see  and  have  a  conversation 
with  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  as  not  cross-examination.  Let  them 
make  him  their  witness. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Let  them  make  him  their  witness. 

"The  Court.  In  the  presence  of  anyone? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  What  is  it? 

"The  Court.  In  the  presence  of  anyone  from  the  State's  attop- 
nev's  office? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  No;  between  him  and  Beckemeyer. 

"  The  Court.  It  may  be  competent.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  next 
question  will  be. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  The  foundation  was  laid  for  it  one  week  before 
the  first  trial 

"Mr.  Wayman.  It  is  not  cross-examination. 

"  (And  thereupon  counsel  conferred  with  the  court  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  jury,  whereupon  the  further  following  proceedings 
were  had  in  the  presence  of  the  jur^:) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  All  right ;  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  The  time  I  refer  to  is  one  week  prior  to  the  for- 
mer trial  of  this  defendant  on  this  charge  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  met  Mr.  Beckemever  in  the  State's  attorney's  office,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  In  that  conversation  at  that  time  and  place,  did  H.  J.  C. 
Beckemeyer  say  to  you  this,  or  this  in  substance :  '  Mike,  our  testi- 
mony, your's  and  mine,  does  not  differ  in  any  respect.'  And  did 
you  say  the  following  to  Beckemeyer :  '  Beck,  1  am  better  off  than 
you  are  in  this;  I  had  personally  promised  my  vote  to  Lorimer  a 
week  before  Lee  Browne  ever  said  anything  to  me  about  voting 
for  Lorimer.'  And  did  Beckemeyer  then  say  to  you  in  response 
thereto  this,  or  this  in  substance :  '  I  believe  you  are  ahead  of  me  on 
that,  Mike.'  And  then  did  you  say  to  Beckemeyer  this,  or  this  in 
substance :  '  I  don't  believe  any  money  was  paid  for  Lorimer  votes 
at  all.  I  don't  believe  any  money  was  put  up  for  Lorimer  votes.' 
Ajid  then  did  Beckemeyer  say  to  you  this,  or  this  in  substance :  *  I 
was  not  promised  any  money  for  voting  lor  Lorimer,  and  I  never 
got  any  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer.  Nobody  ever  gave  me  any 
Lorimer  money,  any  money  for  voting  for  Lorimer.'  And  did  you 
say  to  Beckemeyer  at  that  time:  'I  don't  believe  Lorimer  put  up  a 
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dollar  for  his  election,  and  I  don't  ^believe  anybody  else  put  up  a 
dollar  for  his  election.'  And  did  Beckemeyer  say  to  you :  '  I  don't 
either.'    Did  that  conversation,  or  that  in  substance,  take  place? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  object.  I  don't  think  that  question  was  asked 
Beckemeyer  in  full. 

"The  Court.  What? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  don't  recollect  that  it  was  ever  asked  Beckemeyer 
in  full. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  That  would  be  immaterial.  You  have  asked  this 
man 

"  The  Court.  You  are  now  using  him  to  impeach  the  statement  of 
Beckemever? 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  For  that,  and  to  impeach  his  own  statement  as 
well. 

"  The  Court.  You  may  answer  it. 

"A.  Well,  all  of  that  did  not  take  place. 
."Mr.  Erbstein.  Well,  that  in  substance? 

"A.  Most  of  it  in  substance. 

"Q.  How  much  of  it? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"(Objection  sustained  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  move  the  answer  be  stricken  out, '  most  of  it.' 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  What  did  you  do  with  the  thousand  dollars  that 
you  say  that  you  got? 

"  The  Court.  Let  the  last  answer  go  out. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  If  the  court  please,  this  is  cross-examination,  and 
it  is  a  perfectly  proper  question,  not  impeachment,  but  cross-examina- 
tion. 

"  The  Court.  I  don't  think  so. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  Well,  laying  the  foundation  for  impeachment. 

"  The  Court.  No. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  will  withdraw  that  question  and  ask  one : 

" '  Did  you  say  to  H.  J.  C.  Beckemeyer  at  that  time  and  place :  "  I 
don't  believe  any  money  was  put  up  for  Lorimer  votes."  And  did 
Beckemeyer  say  this  or  this  in  substance :  "  I  was  riot  promised  any 
money  for  voting  for  Lorimer,  and  I  never  got  any  money  for  voting 
for  Lorimer.  Isobody  ever  gave  me  any  Lorimer  money,  or  any 
money  for  voting  for  Lorimer/'  And  did  you  say  to  Beckemeyer :  "  I 
don't  believe  Lorimer  put  up  a  dollar  for  his  election,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve anvbody  else  put  up  a  dollar  for  his  election."  And  did  Becke- 
meyer then  say :  "  I  don't,  either?  " ' — A.  The  latter  part  of  it;  yes. 

"Q.  After  you  were  before  the  ffrand  jury  and  went  back  home, 
did  anybody  accompany  you  ? — A.  No. 

"Q.  Was  Mr.  O'Keefe  down  in  Mitchell?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Stop  at  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Sleep  under  your  roof? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  How  long? — A.  I  disremember  how  many  days. 

"Q.  Was  that  at  your  request? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

" Mr.  Wayman.  Is  that  all? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Yes. 
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^  Recross-examination  by  Mr.  Wayman  : 

"  Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  thousand  dollars  you  got  from  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne? 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  I  did  with  it. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  One  minute. 

*'  Mr.  Erbstein.  Let  him  answer. 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  All  right ;  by  request  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

"  A.  I  don't  know. 

"Q.  Where  did  you  put  it  when  you  first  got  it? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

"  Q.  Did  you  deposit  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

"Q.  Take  it  home  with  you? — A.  I  do  considerable  business,  and 
I  don't  know  what  I  do  with  money  sometimes. 

"  Q.  Mixed  it  with  other  money,  did  you  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  (Objection  overruled  by  the  court ;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Mixed  it  with  other  money  ? 

"  The  Court.  A  little  louder,  please. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Mixed  it  with  other  money? 

"  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  stenographer  turn  back 
to  a  question  that  was  asked  there  a  few  minutes  ago  and  answered ; 
part  of  the  conversation,  the  last  part  that  he  testified  to  as  having 
been  held  with  the  State's  attorney  on  Friday  evening,  where  the 
word  '  lie '  was  used,  lying  for  his  family. 

"  (Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows :  '  On  that  Friday 
evenmg  did  you  say  to  the  State's  attorney,  John  E.  W.  Wayman,  in 
his  office  in  this  building,  during  that  conversation,  or  this  in  sub- 
stance :  "  I  have  told  you  all  I  know.  If  I  was  to  testify  to  what  you 
want  me  to,  or  to  tell  these  things,  I  would  be  telling  a  lie,  but  I  can 
tell  a  lie  and  I  will,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  and  keep  from 
disgracing  my  family."'). 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  did  you  hear  that  question? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  you  may  tell  the  jury,  in  your  own  language,  what  was 
said? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court,  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Mr.  Wayman,  there  was  so  much  said  at  that  time  that  I  can 
not  remember  the  exact  wording. 

"  Q.  I  know ;  I  am  not  asking  you  to. — A.  I  talked  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  you  on  that  evening,  and  I  was  not  in  very  good  condition 
either,  and  I  can  not  remember  the  wording. 

"  Q.  I  know.  When  you  left  me  that  night  you  shook  hands  with 
me  and  told  me  you  were  my  friend  and  I  was  your  friend,  didn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  certamly  told  me  you  were  my  friend. 

"  Q.  And  you  told  me  you  were  my  friend  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  did. 

"Q.  You  are  very  friendly  to  me  now,  aren't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  And  have  expressed  your  friendship  in  various  ways? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Of  course,  that  was  rather  a  long  conversation.  Was  that 
the  first  conversation  you  had  had  with  me,  Mr.  Link? — A.  Some 
time  during  Friday — ^1  think  it  was  shortly  after  noon — I  had  a 
short  conversation  with  you.     . 

"Q.  But  before  that  conversation  you  had  testified  before  the 
grand  jury — a  day  or  two  before  that—hadn't  you?. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  I  was  present  before  the  grand  jury,  was  I  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

"  Q.  And  examined  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  You  came  in  on  a  subpoena — a  grand  jury  subpoena? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  had  never  met  me  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  not  know  me  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  me  at  all  until  the  Friday 
afternoon,  that  you  recollect? — ^A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

"  Q.  And  at  that  time  you  had  been  indicted,  had  you  not,  by  the 
grand  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir- 


]ury; 
Whe 


"Q.  Where  did  you  have  the  conversation A.  I  was  told  I 

was. 

"Q.  I  told  you,  did  I  not? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the  assistants  kept 
pounding  it  at  me. 

"Q.  At  any  rate,  that  was  a  fact — that  you  were  indicted? — A. 
I  was  told  I  was. 

"Q.  And  in  the  afternoon  you  had  a  conversation  with  me. 
Where  was  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the — at  the  table  in  the  room 
just jorior  tothe  far  room.    I  don't  know  what  room  you  would  call  it. 

"  Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  conversation  ? — A.  You  told 
me  to  send  home  for  my  son,  and,  unfortunately,  I  didn't  have  any 
son. 

"  Q.  What  else  did  I  ask  you  to  do? — A.  I  told  you  I  had  a  brother, 
and  vou  said  to  send  for  him.    I  told  you  he  could  do  me  no  good. 

"Q.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  had  no  conversation  with  you  at  all? — 
A.  I  donx  believe  you  had. 

"Q.  Now,  that  evening,  that  Friday  evening,  you  were  in  my 
private  oflSce  downstairs,  the  comer  ofiice,  wepe  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  That  was  the  first  extended  conversation  that  you  and  I  had 
had,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Did  I  use — ^were  you  treated  kindly  in  that  conversation  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Were  you  treated  kindly? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object  ^ 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court,  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  By  me? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  up  to  that  time,  Mr.  Link,  had  you  talked  to  Mr.  Ma- 
guire,  the  gentleman  sitting  here,  at  all  during  that  week? — A.  Per- 
haps I  made  a  mistake  awhile  ago.  I  thought  Mr.  Maguire  was 
present  every  time  that  I  talked  to  you,  but  he  might  not  have  been 
that  evening.  I  don't  remember.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  on  that 
I  don't  remember.    I  wish  to  recall  it  if  I  did. 
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"Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  jrou  talked  to  me  in  the  afternoon  here 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  grand  jury ;  and  nobody  was  present  then,  was 
there  ?    You  and  I  just  talked  together  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Now,  in  the  evening  in  my  office  you  and  I  were  alone.  Mr. 
Maguire  was  not  there  at  all,  was  he? — ^A.  It  strikes  me  that  Mr. 
Maguire  was  there  and  went  out. 

"Q.  No. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Refresh  your  recollection. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  sustained.    Strike  out  the  answer. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Kefresh  your  recollection. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  If  he  needs  any  refreshing. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Think  of  it  a  minute.  1  just  want  to  get  this 
straight. 

"A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  there  or  not ;  but  my  recol- 
lection was  he  was,  but  he  went  out  when  you  and  I  had  the  conver- 
sation.   That  was  my  recollection ;  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

"  Q.  Now,  Mr.  Link,  you  may  state  to  the  jury  here  in  your  ovni 
language  just  as  much  of  the  conversation  as  you  can  remember  be- 
tween us — ^what  I  said  and  what  you  said. — A.  I  don't  know  which 
end  of  it  to  commence  at. 

"  Q.  Commence  at  the  front  end. — ^A.  Why,  we  spoke  about  farm 
topics  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Wayman  saia  he  was  sorry  I 
was  in  so  very  bad,  and  so  forth,  and  he  says,  '  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  make  a  statement,  and  this 
will  be — this  indictment — that  wili  be  nolle  prossed  in  the  morning; 
the  record  stricken  off  of  the  books ';  and  it  was  along  that  line.  We 
had  a  very  earnest  conversation,  but  that  is — I  don't  remember  it  all. 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  remember  all  of  the  conversation,  but 
that  was  the  substance  of  it;  it  was  along  that  line. 

"  Q.  Now,  let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  When  I  stated  about 
going  before  the  grand  jurv  and  making  a  statement,  was  there  any- 
thing said  about  your  making  a  statement  that  was  not  true? — A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

"  Q.  When  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  the  following  Saturday 
morning,  did  you  make  any  statement  that  was  not  true? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  certainly  told  them  that  I  had  got  some  mcmey. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Answer  the  question.  When  you  went  before  the 
grand  jury  on  that  Saturday  morning  after  your  conversation  with 
me,  did  you  make  any  statement  to  the  grand  jury  that  was  not  true? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Yes  or  no  will  answer  that. 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  did  you  state  there  that  was  not  true? — A.  No;  I  did 
not  make  any  statement  that  was  not  true. 

"  Q.  You  had  testified  the  first — ^the  day  you  arrived  in  Chicago — 
you  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  did  you  not? — A.  The  first  day; 
yes,  sir. 
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•*  Q.  And  following  that  testimony  you  were  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  perjury,  were  you  not? — A.  I  was  told  I  was. 

"  Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Link,  you  had  committed  per- 
jury before  the  grand  jury,  had  you  not? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"Mr.  Forrest.  I  object  to  that. 

"  The  C!ouRT.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  All  right. 

"Q.  In  your  first  testmiony  before  the  grand  jury,  prior  to  the 
conversation  with  me,  Mr.  Link,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  had  told 
anybody  in  my  office  that  you  had  received  a  thousand  dollars  from 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  What  was  the  question? 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:  'In  your  first  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  jury,  prior  to  the  conversation  with  me,  Mr. 
Link,  I  wDl  ask  you  whether  you  had  told  anybody  in  my  office  that 
vou  had  received  a  thousand  dollars  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  ? ') 
'   "A.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  when  you  told  Mr.  Arnold,  after  your  first 
testimony  before  the  grand  jury,  that  you  had  told  all  you  knew,  was 
that  true  or  not  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  That  it  what  you  told  Mr.  Arnold.  That  was  not 
true,  was  it? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Now,  do  you  want  me  to  answer  that? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  want  you  to  answer  it  truthfully,  whatever  you 
want,  whatever  the  truth  is,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  truth. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Wait  a  minute;  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  bv  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  certaimy,  at  that  time^  thought  I  had  told  the  truth. 

"The  Court.  Kead  the  question. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:  'Now,  when  you  told 
Mr.  Arnold  after  your  first  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  that  you 
had  told  all  you  faiew,  was  that  true  or  not? ') 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Do  you  understand  the  question  ? 

"A.  If  my  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  was  true,  this  was  not 
the  truth  that  I  told  Mr.  Arnold. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  insist  on  an  answer. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:  *  Now,  when  you  told 
Mr.  AmoU  after  your  first  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  that  you 
had  told  au  you  taiew,  was  that  true  or  not? ') 
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"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
tlie  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  It  was  not  true. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  move  it  be  stricken  out. 

"The  Court.  Motion  denied. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Watman.  Who  was  the  first  person  in  the  State's  attorney's 
office  to  whom  you  did  tell  that  you  had  received  a  thousand  dollars 
from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  on  that  Friday  evening  in  the  conversation 
in  my  office? 

"A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that  that  Friday 
evening. 

"Q.  On  Friday  evening? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  had  received  a  thousand  dollars  from 
Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  When  did  you  first  tell  me  that  you  had  re- 
ceived it? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Why,  your  question  being  answered  before  the  grand  jury, 
answering  me  that  question,  or  asking  me  that  question. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Do  you  remember  me  taking  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  saying :  '  How  much  did  you  get  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,'  and 
you  saying:  'A  thousand  dollars 'T 

"A.  I  said  I  refused  to  answer  that  question  right  there  when  you 
took  that  piece  of  paper. 

"  Q.  Have  you  recounted  to  the  jury  all  that  I  said  to  you  that  you 
remember? — A.  Talked  about  my  age,  and  so  forth. 

"  Q.  I  mean  about  the  charge,  about  the  case?  You  say  you  were 
in  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half? — A.  Well,  that  would  make  a 
hook;  we  talked  straight  along.  I  told  you  the  substance  of  it,  un- 
derstand, so  far  as  I  can  remember. 

"  Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  Didn't  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Link,  in  that  conversation — let  me  a3k  you  this :  When  you  were  in 
the  anteroom  of  the  grand  jury  did  you  see  Eobert  E.  Wilson  in 
the  anteroom  of  the  grand  jury? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  No,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  see  him  there  in  the  building? 

"A.  Yes ;  I  did  see  him  in  the  room  there ;  I  guess  I  did. 

"Q.  The  anteroom  of  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  I  thought  you  said 
in  the  grand- jury  room. 

"  Q.  He  testified  before  the  grand  jury— — 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object 
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**Mr.  Wayman.  He  went  into  the  grand- jury  room  after  you  did, 
did  he  not? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Wait  a  minute ;  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Isn't  that  true? 

"A.  I  never  watched  where  he  went. 

"  Q.  In  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  Link,  after 
talking  about  your  age  and  your  occupation,  etc.,  didn't  I  tell  you 
that  Robert  E.  Wilson's  testmiony  before  the  grand  jury,  together 
with  Beckemeyer's  and  Link's,  had  caused  the  grand  jury  to  mdict 
you  for  perjury  ? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  You  haven't  got  those  names  right.  You  said  Beckemeyer 
and  Link.    I  was  not  in  the  indictment — my  name  to  the  indictment* 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Wilson  had  been  instrumental  in  his  testimony. 

"A.  Yes,  sir.  ^     * 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  move  it  be  stricken  out. 

"(Motion  denied  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court  the 
defendant,  by  his  coimsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Didn't  I  tell  you  in  that  conversation  that  you 
had  testified  before  the  grand  jury  that  you  did  not  meet  Eobert  E. 
Wilson  in  St.  Louis  on  July  15,  and  that  Robert  E.  Wilson  had  im- 
mediatelv  taken  the  stand  and  said  that  you  did  ? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  coui* 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  don't  remember  whether  you  told  me  that  or  not. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  That,  in  substance? 

"A.  You  said  something  in  that  line. 

"  Q.  Was  that  about  it,  do  you  think,  to  the  best  of  your  recollec- 
tion? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"A.  Isn't  that  just  the  same  as  the  other  question? 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Link,  in  that  conversation 
that  the  grand  jury  was  not  after  the  men  that  had  been  bribed 
and  had  received  money  in  the  corruption  of  the  legislature,  bufc 
were  looking  higher  and  trying  to  get  the  men  that  nad  paid  the 
money,  if  possible — that  is,  that  had  paid  it  to  them  ? 

"Mr.  Erbstein,  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  If  the  court  please,  that  is  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"The  Court.  I  know,  but  this  is  part  of  the  conversation  which 
has  no  bearing  upon — ;— 

"Mr.  Wayman.  I  think  the  whole  conversation 

"Tiie  Court.  It  would  depend  upon  facts  and  circumstances. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  submit,  your  honor,  that  counsel  not  continue 
this  frivolous  attempt. 
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"The  Couirr.  Just  a  minute.  Something  may  have  been  said 
there  that  is  incompetent,  but  the  court  will  exclude  it  whenever  it 
appears  to  be  so. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Under  that  ruling  I  can  not  tell  exactly  what  is 
competent,  but  I  will  try  to  get  some  idea 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  We  sit  down  when  the  court  rules. 

"The  Court.  The  Staters  attorney  is  seated. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  We  ask  that  he  Keep  quiet  also. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  was  that  last  question,  Mr.  Reporter? 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows:  'Did't  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Link,  in  that  conversation  that  the  grand  jury  was  not  after  the 
men  that  had  been  bribed  and  had  received  money  in  the  corruption 
of  the  legislature,  but  were  looking  higher  and  trying  to  get  the  men 
that  haa  paid  the  money,  if  possible — that  is,  that  had  paid  it  to 
them?') 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.  Counsel  knows  the  objection  was  sus- 
tained, and  it  was  improper  to  ask  the  reporter  to  read  it,  and  he 
simply  wanted  to  get  it  before  the  jury. 

"The  Court.  Your  objectibn  is  overruled. 

"  (To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  The  Court.  The  objection  to  the  question  is  sustained. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  If  I  strike  out  the  words  *  corruption  in  the  leg- 
islature,' will  that  question  stand  ? 

"The  Court.  No. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Was  there  any  conversation  there  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  your  family  and^  the  penitentiary,  or  with  reference 
to  vour  farm  and  the  penitentiary? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Now,  you  may  state  to  the  jury  what  that  was  just  as  near  as 
you  can  what  I  said. — A.  It  was  on  the  line  of  I  would  lose  my  farm. 

"Q.  In  what  way? — A.  I  believe  you  used  the  word  *  shyster- 
lawyer,'  if  I  remember  right. 

"Q.  Go  ahead,  what  was  it? — ^A.  That  is,  they  would  take  the 
farm  from  me  and  I  would  lose  my  home.  That  was  the  substance 
of  it.  I  think. 

"  Q.  In  that  connection  did  I  not  say,  *  to  make  a  hopeless  iBght  to 
save  you  on  that  perjury  charge,  while  those  who  had  paid  you  the 
money  or  had — while  Wilson,  who  had  paid  you  the  money,  would 
be  ffiving  you  the  laugh'? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  That  is  on  the  same  line. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  The  court  knows  that  is  not  proper. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant  by  his  counsel  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  don't  remember  what  the  question  was. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows:  'In  that  connection 
did  I  not  say,  "  to  make  a  hopeless  fight  to  save  you  on  that  perjury 
charge,  while  those  who  had  paid  you  the  money  or  had — while 
Wilson,  who  had  paid  you  the  money,  would  be  giving  you  the 
laugh."'?) 

"A.  There  was  something  of  that  kind  mentioned,  but  I  dont 
remember  what  it  was. 
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"Mr.  Wayman.  Following  that  conversation 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  move  the  question  and  answer  both  be  stricken 
out,  as  too  indefinite. 

"  (Motion  denied  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court  the 
defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  dulj^  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  You  will  have  to  bear  with  me  a  little,  because  I 
am  trying  to 

"The  Court.  What  is  that? 

"Mr.  Wayman.  You  will  have  to  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes 
while  I  think,  and  try  to  fix  my  mind  on  that  conversation. 

"  The  Court.  Take  your  time. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  In  that  conversation,  Mr.  Link,  did  I  ask  you  or 
try  to  have  you  testify  to  anything  that  was  not  true  ? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  I  don't  believe  you  did. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  When  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  next  morn- 
ing, as  I  understand  you,  that  was  the  first  time  that  you  had  dis- 
closed to  anybody  in  this  building,  that  you  had  received  a  thousand 
dollars  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  When  you  testified  before  the  grand  jury  on  the 
morning  after  that  Friday,  did  you  tell  the  truth? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object,  as  having  already  been  answered. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  tell  the  truth? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Now,  in  the  conversation  the  night  before,  Mr.  Link,  was 
there  anything  said  about  other  money  than  the  thousand  dollars 
that  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  had  paid  you  ? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  sustain  that? 

"The  Court.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  You  testified  in  this  case  on  the  prior  hearing,  did 
you  not,  before  Judge  McSurely? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  When  you  state  to  the  court  in  answer  to  his  question  in  this 
trial  here  to-day,  that  during  the  month  of  June,  1909,  you  received 
a  thousand  dollars  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  in  St.  Louis,  is  that 
true? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  That  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  pure  and 
simple. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained.    The  witness 

"Mr.  Wayman.  The  reason  of  that  is 

"The  Court.  The  witness  has  testified  on  the  witness  stand  that 
he  did  receive  that  amount  of  money. 
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"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL,  Whether  he  told  the  truth  or  not  is  a  question 
for  the  jury. 

"  The  Court.  That  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Exception. 

"  Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No;  the  court  has  ruled  with  us. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  being 
overruled  that  I  take  an  exception  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  The  Court.  You  probably  will  be  overruled  many  a  time  again, 
not  only  in  this  court,  but  in  others. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  am  accustomed  to  it,  your  honor. 

"  The  Court.  Tiy  and  notice  the  rulings  and  get  your  objections 
correct. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Thank  you. 

"  The  Court.  Proceed. 

"  Ml.  Erbstein.  And  the  law  also,  your  honor;  I  forgot  that. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Now,  after  you  left  my  office  that  night,  as  I 
understand,  you  went  to  the  Hotel  Morrison,  did  you  not?  What 
hotel  did  you  go  to? 

"A.  The  Morrison. 

"Q.  Mr.  O'Keefe  with  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Did  any  lawyer  come  to  your  place — to  your  room — that 
night  to  see  you? 

**Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"(Objection  overruled  by  the  court,  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  A.  Some  gentleman  came  there. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Did  you  know  who  it  was? 

"A.  Not  at  that  time. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  now  ? 

"  Mr.  Forrest.  I  object,  if  the  court  please,  unless  it  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  defendant  sending  him  there. 

*'The  Court.  Objection  overruled.  The  next  question  may  dis- 
close whether 

**'To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then 
and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"Mr.  Wayman.  Who  was  it? 

"  A.  It  was  Mr.  Erbstein,  I  am  told. 

"  Q.  The  gentleman  who  just  cross-examined  you  ? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Just  a  minute.  We  make  the  offer  to  show  that 
Mr.  Erbstein  was  not  one  of  the  counsel  of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne  at 
that  time ;  did  not  know  him,  and  had  never  seen  him. 

"The  Court.  Put  the  next  question. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  But  was  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  the  State's 
attorney  about  taking  his  farm  from  the  gentleman  ? 

" Mr.  O'Donnell.  And  being  a  shyster? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Mr.  Link,  had  you  sent  for  Mr.  Erbstein  to  come 
and  see  you? 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object. 

"The  Court.  Objection  sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Beckemeyer  down 
in  the  State's  attorney's  office! 
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"  Mr.  FoBREST.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  testimony,  if  the  court 
please,  given  by  the  witness  with  reference  to  Mr.  Erbstein  calling 
upon  nun. 

"  The  CouKT.  Strike  it  out. 

"Mr.  Erbstein.  Let  it  remain.    It  may  be  a  boost. 
,  "  The  CouBT.  Strike  Mr.  Erbstein  out. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Beckemeyer? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Sepeat  to  this  jury  what  that  conversation  was  down  there 
in  my  office, 

"  Mr.  ERBSTErN,  I  want  to  withdraw  the  motion  to  strike  it  out, 
your  honor. 

"  The  Court.  The  court  has  sustained  the  motion  of  one  counsel 
for  the  defense,  and  the  testimony,  so  far  as  Mr.  Erbstein  is  con- 
cerned, is  stricken  out. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Thank  you. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Link. 

"A.  Do  you  want  it  just  as  it  occurred? 

"  Q.  Just  as  it  occurred  ? — A.  Beckemeyer  and  myself  was  waiting 
in  a  room — ^I  don't  know  how  to  call  the  room,  but  it  was  a  week 
prior  to  the  first  trial  of  Mr.  Browne — and  we  were  sitting  there 
together  at  a  table.  Beckemeyer  says  to  me,  he  says:  'Mike,  I  don't 
believe  there  will  be  one  iota's  difference  between  your  testimony 
next  week  at  the  trial  and  my  testimony.'  I  says  to  him :  '  Beck, 
hold  on ;  I  have  got  you.'  1  says :  '  You  can  not  compete  with 
me  on  this  one  point.'  'What  is  that?'  he  says.  'I  promised,  per- 
sonally, my  vote  to  Mr.  Lorimer  a  week  or  ten  days  prior  to  the  time 
Browne  ever  spoke  to  me.'  He  acknowledged  that  I  had  him  beat 
to  it  in  that  respect.  I  says  to  him  then :  '  Beck,  I  don't  believe  Mr. 
Lorimer  or  anyone  else  put  up  a  dollar  for  his  election  at  Spring- 
field.' He  says:  'I  don't  believe  they  did,  either.'  That  was  the 
substance  of  the  conversation.  A  third  party  walked  in  then,  and 
we  did  not  say  any  more. 

"Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  O'Keefe;  he  is  the  police  officer 
attached  to  my  office? — A.  I  presume  so. 

"  Q  Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  me  as  to  the 
reason  of  O'Keefe  going  with  you^ — ^A.  I  think  you  told  me,  Mr. 
Wayman,  it  was  for  my  protection. 

"  Q.  For  your  protection  ? — A.  For  my  protection. 

"Q.  When  you  got  down  there,  O'Keefe  went  to  St.  Louis  next 
day,  did  he  not,  and  left  you  at  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  During  the  time  he  stopped  there  you  went  about  driving 
through  the  country  alone,  did  you  not,  as  you  wanted  to? — A.  Part 
of  the  time  I  did,  and  part  of  the  time  I  did  not. 

"Q.  You  were  not  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  O'Keefe? — A.  No,  sir. 

"  Q   What  is  that? — A.  I  did  not  consider  that  I  was. 

"Q.  When  Mr.  O'Keefe  left  there  he  paid  his  board  for  the  time 
he  had  been  stopping  there,  didn't  he? — A.  I  don't  know. 

"Q  Well,  you  do  know  whether  he  paid  you  or  Mrs.  Link? — A* 
He  asked  me  what  his  board  bill  was,  and  I  told  him  there  was  no 
diarge.    '  Well,'  he  says,  *  I  want  to  pay  something.'   I  says :  *  If  you 
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desire  to  make  a  present  to  Mrs.  Link  for  your  board  while  you  have 
been  here,  go  and  do  it.'    That  was  the  conversation. 

"  Q.  Did  he  do  it?— A.  Yes.  sir ;  I  am  told  he  did. 

"  Q.  It  was  in  the  nature  oi  a  present  to  her,  rather  than  payment 
for  his  board  ? — A.  Well 

"Q.  Wasn't  it? — A.  I  considered  it  so.  I  would  not  charge  him 
or  vou  a  bill  for  board  for  a  few  days. 

"  Q.  I  will  come  down  and  spend  my  vacation  there. 

"  The  CouKT.  Any  chicken  shooting  there  ? 

"A.  Yes;  there  is. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  No  objection,  your  honor. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  What  is  that? 

"The  CouBT.  The  court  simplv  interposed  a  question  there  on  a 
personal  matter.  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  any  chicken  shoot- 
ing there  and  he  said  yes,  there  was. 

^*Mr.  Wayman.  Oh,  all  right 

"  Now,  in  that  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Beckemey^ 
was  there  any  discussion  at  all  as  to  where  the  money  did  come  from 
that  you  had  received  and  that  he  had  received? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object 

"The  Court.  Sustained. 

"Mr.  Wayman.  There  is  something  that  I  wanted  to  ask  with 
reference  to  the  conversation  in  my  office,  your  honor.  You  will 
have  to  delay  a  few  minutes  until  I 

"  The  Court.  Certainly,  we  will  take  a  recess  if  you  like  for  five 
minutes. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to. 

"The  Court.  Very  well.  [Addressing  the  jury.]  You  may  re- 
tire, gentlemen. 

"(And  thereupon  the  court  took  a  10-minute  recess,  after  whidi 
the  further  following  proceedings  were  had :) 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  Just  a  few  more  questions,  your  honor. 

"  Q.  Mr.  Link,  when  did  you  first  hear  Mr.  Lorimer  talk  on  the 
deep  waterway? — A.  In  mv  own  county. 

"  Q.  What  IS  that  ? — ^A.  My  own  county. 

"Q.  In  what  year?— A.  The  fall  of  1908. 

"Q.  Did  you  hear  him  again  during  1908? — ^A.  He  spoke  three 
times  in  Madison  Countv,  and  I  heard  him  at  two  places. 

"Q.  You  approved  of  his  views  on  the  deep  waterway  then? — ^A. 
Very  much  so. 

"Q.  The  legislature  convened  in  January,  1900.  Did  you  hear 
Mr.  Lorimer  make  a  speech  on  the  deep  waterway  during  the  early 
part  of  the  session  of  1909  ? — A.  I  donx  think  it  was  the  early  part 
of  the  session. 

"Q.  When  was  it? — A.  I  guess  it  was  March.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  session,  March,  1909. 

"Q.  You  approved  of  his  views  then? — A.  Absolutely. 

"Q.  The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  occurred  on  May 
26.  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  The  voting  for  United  States  Senator  started  in  January^ 
1909?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  January  19, 1  think,  did  it  not! — ^A.  I  disremember  the  date. 
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"Q.  The  first  time  you  cast  your  ballot  for  Lorimer  for  United 
States  Senator  was  May  26,  1909?— A.  Yes,  sir, 
"Mr.  Wayman.  That  is  all. 

"  Eecroes-examination  by  Mr.  Erbstetn  : 

"Q.  Why  was  that? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Wait  a  minute.    He  brought  it  out. 

"  Q.  Why  didn't  you  cast  your  ballot  the  &st  time  on  that  day? 

**  Mr.  Wayman.  1  object. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  sustained.  The  witness  has  already 
stated  why  he  voted  for  Lorimer,  and  it  is  simply  repetition. 

"(To  which  ruling  of  the  court  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel, 
then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  did  not  vote  for  Lorimer 
before  that  day  because  it  was  impossible  to  elect  a  Democrat? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

**  The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled.    You  may  answer. 

"A.  Ask  the  question  again. 

"(Question  read  by  the  reporter  as  follows:  '  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  did  not  vote  for  Lorimer  before  that  day  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  elect  a  Democrat? ') 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object  to  the  question  as  not  susceptible  of  an 
answer. 

"  The  Court.  Overruled. 

"A.  I  can  not  answer  that  very  well. 

"The  Court.  The  witness  does  not  understand  the  question. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  you  did  not  vote  for 
him  before  that  day  is  because  Mr.  Lorimer  was  not  a  candidate? 

"A.  That  is  true. 

"  Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  you  sit  there  now  you  consider 
that  if  you  do  not  testify  in  response  to  the  State's  attorney's  ques- 
tion that  you  got  a  thousand  dollars  that  you  fear  that  you  would 
be  indicted  and  prosecuted  ? 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  I  object. 

"(Objection  sustained  by  the  court;  to  which  ruling  of  the  court 
the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  then  and  there  duly  excepted.) 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  are  t^ifying  now  for  the 
State,  and  that  the  testimony  you  gave  you  gave  for  fear  that  you 
would  be  prosecuted  if  you  did  not  give  it  ? 

"  The  (JouRT.  You  may  answer  that  question. 

"A.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  That  is  all. 

"  Re-cross-examination  by  Mr,  Wayman  : 

"  Q.  When  you  testified  that  you  did  receive  a  thousand  dollars 
from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  in  St.  Louis,  were  you  testifying  truth- 
fully? 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  I  object.    It  has  been  answered. 

"  The  Court.  Objection  sustained.  The  question  has  been  asked 
and  answered. 

"  Mr.  Wayman.  All  right ;  that  is  all. 

"  Mr.  Erbstein.  All  right    That  is  aU,  Mr.  link. 

"(Witness  excused,) 
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OBDEB  OF  PROCEDUBB. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have? 

Mr.  Marble.  There  are  one  or  two  other  minor  matters  that  we 
should  like  to  discuss  with  the  committee  before  making  any  state- 
ment on  the  record  with  regard  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  witnesses  have  all  been  examined,  have  they? 

Mr.  Marble.  All  who  are  here  have  been  examined.  There  are  no 
witnesses  in  waiting. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  determined  to  take  a  recess 
at  this  time  until  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  January,  at  2  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon,  with  the  imderstanding  that  no  further  witnesses  except 
Senator  Lorimer  will  be  heard  unless  the  committee  of  its  own  mo- 
tion determines  to  smnmon  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  matter  is  that 
is  tentatively  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  regarding  Mr.  Lorimer? 

Mr.  Hanecy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mean  the  matter  that  Mr. 
Marble  has  suggested  he  does  not  care  to  put  into  the  record  until 
he  has  conferr^  with  this  honorable  committee.  It  may  be  that 
when  he  puts  it  in  I  shall  want  to  put  in  something  else.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  inform  us  what  it  is  before 
we  leave  for  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Marble.  Does 
your  statement  refer  to  evidence  that  you  propose  to  oflfer? 

Mr.  Marble.  We  have  a  couple  of  matters  that  we  desire  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  committee  before  we  make  any  statement  in  the  record 
regarding  them.  I  do  not  think  they  will  take  Judge  Hanecy  at  all 
by  surprise ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  apprised  regarding  them 
just  as  soon  as  the  committee  apprises  us  of  its  wishes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  can  apprise  the  judge  before  he  leaves, 
can  you? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  so ;  certainly.  I  think  he  should  be  apprised 
before  he  leaves. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  I  am  going  to  leave  this  evening. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  think  he  can  be  apprised  this  evening. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  not  the  committee  take  up  the  matter  now  ? 

Mr.  Marble.  I  hope  so.    That  is  what  I  should  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  we  are  advised  you  shall  not  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  anything  that  is  essential. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  You  can  remain  here. 

Mr.  Hanecy.  Yes ;  I  will  remain  her^. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  went  into  executive  sessicm  with  its 
counsel,  and  subseauently  Mr.  Hanecy  was  called  in. 

At  3  o'clock  ana  6  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  January  8, 1912,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.^ 
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